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DEDICATORY  PREFACE. 


TO   ANDREW   M'MAKIN,   Esq., 


KD1TOR  AND  PROrKIETOR  UP  THE  PHlT.ADF.r.PHIA  (lATUUDAY  COL'IIIER. 

Dear  'Sir  :  Permit  mo  to  dedicate  to  you  this  "  Sec- 
ond Senes**  of  Wonders  of  the  World,  as  a  sincere 
token  of  friendship,  a  slight  acknowledgment  of  the 
many  actH  of  kindness  you  have  rendered  to  myself,  and 
\  tribute  t>f  respect  justly  duo  to  you  for  your  unweaned 
efforts  to  advance  Ameiican  Literature,  and  the  great 
cause  of  popular  education.  In  fact,  my  dear  sir,  from 
the  ferny  tops  of  our  northern  nK>untains  to  the  orange 
and  fig  regions  of  the  sunny  south  —  from  the  pineclad 
borders  of  the  Kennebec  to  the  cotton -bottoms  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  even  to  the  sugar-lands  of  the  Rio 
(jrrande — from  that  section  of  our  country  where  na- 
.ture  appears  in  her  most  icy  garb,  to  that  where  her 
face  is  clothed  with  a  perpetual  smile  —  your  name  and 
your  weekly  sheet  may  be  constantly  seen,  adorning 
the  mansion  of  the  rich  merchant,  and  gladdening  the 
pioneer  tenants  of  the  humblest  log-cabin. 

And  there  is  great  propriety  in  my  dedicating  this 
book  to  you.  You  and  myself  are  engaged  in  the 
same  enterprise.  While  you  make  a  spirit-stirring  ap- 
peal to  your  readers  every  week,  and  thus  furnish  them 
as  it  were  daily  with  tlie  means  of  instruction  and  im- 
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pnivemcntT  it  has  hoon  my  aim  io  attaiu  the  same  eriJ 
hy  appealing'  to  them  less  frequently.  My  aim,  like 
yourSj  la  to  Instruct  and  araufiCj  confident  that  the  Pal- 
ladium of  American  Liberty,  the  aecmity  of  republican 
instifutitjns,  the  aafii  advance  of  liberal  priuciples^  and, 
in  short,  the  Christian  happiness  of  the  whole  world,  an- 
to  be  found,  not  by  iniroducing  into  a  community  the 
refinements  of  luxuiy  and  wealth,  and  the  unhounded 
gratification  of  sensual  wishes  and  desires — ^no  !  but 
by  placing  within  the  reach  of  every  one  substantial 
food  for  the  mind^ — reading  wblch  ennoble*  and  does 
not  degrade,  which  instructs  while  it  amuses,  which 
teaches  lessons  of  self  denying  viitue,  which  shows  the 
pnwperouB  and  happy  career  of  untiring^  indnstiy%  and 
of  heroic  perseverance  in  doing  good. 

You  may  ask  my  reasons  for  publishing  a  second 
series  of  Wondci-s  of'the  World,  It  has  been  done  to 
gratify  the  numerous  readors  of  the  first  series^  and  in 
obedience  to  the  request  of  my  numerous  agents.    **  Can 

YOU  NOT  CIV£  US  ANOTIIKU  TOLUMK  UPOV  THE  WoNBLRS 

OF  TiTE  World?"  is  the  almost  daily  fjuesiion  of  my 
^many  colporteurs,     I  have  had  this  volume  under  ad- 
vice for  many  monthB,  but  numerous  avocations  have 
prevented  its  appearance  rill  now. 

Hoping  it  may  meet  the  approval  of  yourself  and 
numerous  friends,  atid  that  it  may  respond  Io  the  wish- 
es of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  t  remain^  as  ever^ 
Youm,  respectfully, 

ROBERT  SEARS, 

Kkw  Yuhk,  Ocl&Ur  14,  1847. 
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SUBJECT    I. 


MAN. 


N  glancing  at  the  dillerent  wonders  of  the 
world,  we  find  that  man,  the  lord  of  crea- 
tion, made  after  the  image  of  God,  is  him- 
self one  of  the  gicatest. 

Linnaeus  placed  man  in  the  order  of  quad- 
rumanay  or  four-handed,  in  fellowship  with 
the  monkey  tribe,  and  even  considered  the 
genus  homo  as  consisting  of  two  species,  the 
orang-outang  being  the  second,  the  congener 
of  the  human  being.  Cuvier,  with  an  obvi- 
ous propriety,  has  departed  from  this  classi- 
fication, and  placed  man  in  an  order  by  him- 
self, that  of  bimanoy  or  two  handed,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  prehensory  organs  with  which 
^^~--^  ~-~      '^-^  he  is  furnished.     They  are  instiiimeiits  of 

essential  moment  to  their  possessor,  and  form  a  characteristic  mark  of  his  no- 
bility, for,  strictly  speaking,  he  is  the  only  bimane.     In  several  physical  re- 
spects, man  is  far  inferior  to  many  of  the  lower  animals.     The  elephant  is  his 
superior  in  bulk  and  power,  the  hawk  in  sight,  the  antelope  in  swiftness,  the 
hound  in  scent,  and  the  squinel  in  asjility.     No  animal,  in  the  infancy  of  ex- 
istence, continues  for  so  long  a  period  in  a  state  of  helplessness  and  depen- 
dence, or  suffers  for  an  equal  intei^al  infimiity  in  age.     To  every  other  animal 
nature  supplies  an  appropriate  clothinp;,  for  which  they  "  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin" — the  office  of  man  ;   ^vithout  which,  he  would  live  and  die  in  the 
nakedness  of  his  birth.     No  parallel  to  his  case  can  be  found  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  in  relation  to  the  slowness  of  his   grov<rth,  the  vaiiety  of  his  wants, 
and  the  numerous  diseases  to  which  he  is  exposer' ;  and  while  animals  directly 
adapt  to  their  support  the  food  that  is  suited  to  Jiem — the  lion  his  flesh,  and 
liie  ox  his  grasses — the  greater  part  of  the  hum^  aliment,  according  to  the 
practice  of  all  nations,  is  subject  to  preparing  processes,  more  or  less  rude  or 
perfect,  in  order  to  be  rendered  agreeable  txia  nutritious.     These  are  appa- 
rently the  hardships  of  the  human  conditior  :  but  a  regard  to  their  moral  and 
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intellectual  effect  will  strip  them  of  the  character  of  disadvantages.  If  ei 
do  wed  with  a  high  degree  of  physical  force,  if  free  from  the  necessity  of  cul: 
nary  preparation,  if  naturally  arrayed  against  the  exigencies  of  climate,  an^ 
thus  constituted  with  a  greater  amount  of  peraonal  independence — it  may  rea 
sonably  be  inferred  that  civilization  would  not  have  macie  its  present  advances 
that  mental  capacity  would  have  remained  largely  undeveloped,  and  the  caree 
of  man  exhibited  a  succession  of  melancholy  oscillation,  between  intemperat 
•ferocity  and  selfish  indolence.  The  sense  of  his  weakness  and  the  pressur 
of  his  wants  have  contributed  to  call  forth  his  resources,  to  stir  up  "  the  gii 
and  faculty  divine,"  to  rouse  inventive  powera  to  action,  which  would  othei 
wise  have  continued  dormant,  and  to  excite  benevolent  affections,  by  the  dc 
mand  he  is  compelled  to  make  for  the  society  of  his  kind ;  and  thus  the  ver 
disabilities  of  his  mere  animal  being  tend  to  evoke  his  higher  nature,  and  t 
accomplish  one  of  the  designed  ends  of  his  creation  by  sheer  intellectua 
power,  that  of  having  "  dominion  over  the  fowl  of  tlie  air,  and  over  the  fish  o 
the  sea,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  o 
the  earth." 

The  human  population  of  the  globe  has  been  commonly  rated  at  eight  hur 
dred  millions,  but  this  is  probably  an  error  in  excess.  The  statements  of  ge 
ogi'aphers  vary  considerably,  as  appears  from  the  following  estimates  of  tw 
ot  the  most  distinguished,  MM.  Malte-Brun  and  Balbi.  The  fonner  justi 
remarks,  that  all  the  calculations  that  have  been  made  upon  the  subject  ar 
chimeiical,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  any  which  shall  even  approximat 
to  the  truth. 

Malte-Brun.  Balbi. 

Population  of  Europe 170,000,000 227,700,000 

«  Asia 320,000,000 390,000,000 

«  Africa 70,000,000 60,000,000 

«  America 45,000,000 39,000,000 

«  Oceanica 20,000,000 20,300,000 


625,000,000  737,000,000 

But  however  uncertcun  the  numbers  of  the  human  race,  maritime  and  inlan 
discovery  shows  the  >vido  dispersion  of  the  species,  to  the  extreme  boimds  c 
vegetable  life,  and  the  extraordinary  facility  of  the  human  frame  in  accommt 
dating  itself  to  diverse  circumstances.  There  are  but  few  tracts  of  land  whic 
have  not  within  their  limits  an  indigenous  human  population.  The  antarcti 
continent,  the  Falkland  isles,  and  Kerguelen*s  Land,  with  Nova  Zembla  an 
Spitzbergen  in  the  northern  zone,  are  the  principal  exceptions.  St.  Helen 
is  also  another;  for  when  that  island  ^vas  discovered,  in  1501,  it  was  only  o< 
cupied  by  sea-fowl,  occasionally  visited  by  seals  and  turtles,  and  covered  wit 
forest-trees  and  shrubs.  However  small  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific,  an 
remote  from  continents,  they  have  in  general  their  families  of  men.  The  Nei 
World,  though  very  scantily  peopled,  has  the  Escjuimaux  at  its  norlliem  e: 
tremity,  \vithin  ten  degrees  of  the  pole,  and  the  Fuegians  at  its  southern  en< 
perhaps  in  the  lowest  condition  in  which  humanity  exists  upon  the  face  of  th 
globe.  In  the  Ancient  World,  we  everywhere  meet  with  traces  of  man  an 
of  his  works,  except  in  the  zone  of  deserts  ;  and  even  here  he  has  planted  h 
race  in  the  oases,  the  verdant  isles  of  the  great  ocean  of  sand.  In  situatioi 
high  and  low,  dry  and  moist,  cold  and  hot,  we  find  members  of  the  family  t 
which  we  belong,  enduring  the  extremes  of  temperature — a  degree  of  he: 
which  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  causes  spirits  of  wine  to  boil,  and  of  cold  i 
the  northeast  of  Asia  which  freezes  brandy  and  mercury. 

This  wide  diffusion  of  the  species,  occupying  every  vanety  of  climate,  so' 
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and  situation,  necessarily  involves  the  fact  of  man  being  omnivorous,  or  able 
to  derive  support  from  all  kinds  of  aliment ;  for  othei*wise,  if  his  nourishment 
depended  exclusively  upon  animal  or  vegetable,  food,  various  regions  where 
tlie  race  exists  and  multiplies  would  be  incompatible  with  the  easy  mainte- 
nance of  human  life.  In  the  cold  and  frozen  north,  beyond  tlie  i-ange  of  tho 
cereal  plants,  where  excessive  poverty  marks  the  only  vegetation  that  appeai-s, 
the  tribes  of  Esquimaux  draw  their  support  entirely  from  the  land  and  marine 
animals,  principally  from  fish  and  seals ;  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  mis- 
erable Petcheres,  inhabiting  a  corresponding  district  in  tlie  southern  hemi- 
sphere, the  chill  and  barren  shores  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  On  tho  other  hand, 
tnc  condition  of  many  interior  tropical  countiies  is  not  propitious  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  an  extended  population  of  the  domestic  animals  and  the  common 
cerealia,  o\ring  to  tho  number  of  the  beasts  of  pi'ey  and  tho  interchange  of  a 
flooded  and  a  parching  soil ;  and  there  we  find  lai'go  families  of  men  chiefly 
sustained  by  a  peculiar  farinaceous  diet,  the  fi-uits  of  tho  plantain  and  the 

Ealm.  In  tlie  temperate  zone,  a  plentiful  supply  of  both  animal  and  vegeta- 
le  food  is  met  with,  which  mingle  in  the  aliment  of  the  inhabitants.  Thus, 
as  wo  approach  the  poles,  man  does  not  live  by  bread  at  all,  the  Esquimaux 
being  unacquainted  with  it ;  while  approaching  the  equator,  he  is  mainly  sup- 
ported by  vegetable  nutiiment ;  and  intermediate  between  thc»ni  he  is  stri- 
kingly omnivorous,  various  kinds  of  grain  and  flesh  composing  the  stafl' of  life. 
Some  naturalists  have  proposed  a  classification  of  mankind  according  to  the 
species  of  food  by  the  use  of  which  they  are  distinguished.  Thus  we  have 
carnivorous,  or  flesh-eaters ;  ichthyophagists,  or  fish-eatere ;  frugivorous,  or 
fruit  and  com  eaters  ;  acridophagists,  or  locust-eatei*s  ;  geophagists,  or  earth- 
eaters  ;  anthropophagists,  or  man-eaters ;  and  omnivorous,  or  devourei-s  of  ev- 
erything. But  we  have  no  tribes  of  men  that  exclusively  belong  to  any  one 
of  these  classes.  The  only  clear  division  that  can  be  made  of  the  human  race, 
taking  their  food  as  a  characteristic,  is  the  very  general  one  already  stated, 
between  the  inhabitants  of  polar,  temperate,  and  tropical  regions  ;  and  giow 
ing  intercommunication  is  constantly  lessening  the  amount  of  difference  even 
here,  by  transporting  the  aliment  yielded  in  abundance  in  one  district  to  an- 
other naturally  destitute  of  it  Tho  locust-catei*s  include  some  of  the  wander- 
ing Arabs  of  northern  Africa  and  western  Asia,  where  the  crested  locust,  one 
ot  tho  largest  species  of  the  tribe,  is  made  use  of  for  ftipd,  both  fresh  and 
salted ;  in  which  last  state  it  is  sold  in  some  of  the  markets  of  the  Levant, 
Morier,  in  his  "  Second  Journey  to  Pei-sia,"  obseiTes  that  locusts  are  s(»ld  at 
Bushire  as  food,  to  the  lowest  of  the  peasantry,  when  dried  ;  and  he  adds  thai 
"  the  locusts  and  wild  honey,  which  St.  John  ate  in  tho  wilderness,  are  perhaps 
particularly  mentioned  to  show  that  he  fared  as  the  poorest  of  men."  The 
Otomacs,  one  of  the  mdest  of  tho  American  tiibes,  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco  and  its  tributaries,  ai*o  geophagists,  or  earth-eatera.  When  the  wa- 
ters ai*e  low,  they  live  on  fish  and  turtles ;  but  when  the  rivers  swell,  and  il 
becomes  difficult  to  procure  that  food,  they  eat  daily  a  large  portion  of  clay 
for  the  purpose  of  allaying  hunger.  HumVioldt  found  in  their  huts  heaps  of  ii 
in  the  fonn  of  balls,  piled  up  in  pyi-amids  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  sub 
stance  is  fine  and  unctuous,  of  a  yellowish-gray  color,  containing  silica  anc 
alumina,  with  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  lime. 

In  considering  the  distribution  of  mankind,  it  is  an  obvious  refltjction  that 
to  secure  the  general  diffusion  of  human  life,  the  same  necessity  did  no 
exist,  as  in  the  case  of  plants  and  animals,  for  parent  stocks  to  be  original!} 
planted  in  different  regions  of  the  globe.  It  has  been  coiToctly  remarked  tha 
had  an  individual  of  each  tribe  of  plants,  and  a  pair  of  each  tribe  of  animals 
been  called  into  being  in  one  and  tho  same  spot — the  Linnaean  hypothesis— 
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large  regions,  separated  by  wide  seas  and  lofty  chains  of  mountains  fixim  the 
country  containing  that  single  spot,  would  for  ever  have  remained  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  destitute  of  plants  and  animals,  unless  at  the  same  time  means 
liad  been  provided  for  their  dispersion  far  more  effectual  than  any  v^hich  we 
behold  in  operation,  and  a  constitution  more  accommodated  to  diverse  cli- 
mates had  been  given  to  them.  To  accomplish  the  dissemination  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  capacity  of  the  globe, 
separate  regions  were  supplied  with  distinct  stocks  of  plants  and  animals. 
But  the  case  of  man  required  no  such  arrangement  to  secure  a  lai'ge  occu- 
pancy of  the  earth  with  his  species.  Endued  with  a  constitution  capable  of 
accommodating  itself  to  exti'eme  diversities  of  climate,  and  with  intelligence 
to  invent  methods  of  protection  against  atmospheric  influences ;  enabled  also 
by  the  same  intelligence  to  devise  means  of  transport  over  the  most  extensive 
seas,  and  across  the  most  formidable  ranges  of  mountains,  it  is  clear  that,  pos- 
sessed of  these  capabilities,  the  whole  habitable  eaith  might  be  replenished 
with  his  race  fi-om  the  location  of  a  single  pair.  This  is  3ie  doctrine  of  the 
Mosaic  history,  end  also  of  another  part  of  the  sacred  record,  which  declares 
that  God  "  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;*'  and  not^vithstanding  numerous  ajid  important  diversities, 
the  conclusions  of  philosophical  inquiry  are  clearly  in  haimony  with  it,  estab- 
lishinff  the  unity  of  mankind. 

Before  touching  upon  the  question  of  the  common  nature  and  origin  of  the 
human  race,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  question  of  their  diffusion,  it  may 
be  requisite  to  state  the  sense  of  ceitain  terms  of  common  occurrence  in  natu- 
ral history,  as  species^  genus,  and  varieties,  A  race  pf  animals,  or  plants,  which 
constantly  transmit  from  one  generation  to  another  the  same  peculiai*  organi- 
zation, constitute  what  is  technically  called  a  species  ;  and  two  races  arc  held 
to  be  specifically  distinct  where  a  mai'ked  difference  of  organization  exists, 
which  is  unvaryingly  transmitted.  A  species  therefore  includes  those  animals 
and  plants  which  may  be  presumed  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  parent 
stock.  "We  unite,"  says  De  Candolle,  "under  the  designation  of  a  species, 
all  those  individuals  who  mutually  bear  to  each  other  so  close  a  resemblance 
as  to  allow  of  our  supposing  that  they  may  have  proceeded  originally  fiom  a 
single  being,  or  a  single  pair."  Thfe  term  genus  has  a  more  comprehensive 
signification.  It  is  applied  to  a  group  of  animals  or  plants,  the  several  tiibes 
of  which  seem  constructed  after  a  common  general  model,  each  being  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  a  peculiaiity  of  organization,  for  which  we  can  not 
account  but  by  supposing  them  to  have  proceeded  from  originally-different 
individuals.  Animals  of  the  horee-kind,  which  includes  the  ass  and  the  zebra, 
furnish  an  example  of  genus.  They  display  the  phenomena  of  general  re- 
semblance, but  with  such  marked  differences,  which  are  regulaily  transmitted, 
that  we  can  not  suppose  them  the  common  offspring  of  the  same  individuals, 
but  to  have  descended  from  originally-different  paii-s.  Animals  of  the  feline 
race,  as  the  cat  and  the  tiger,  and  of  the  bovine  kind,  as  the  ox,  buffalo,  and 
bison,  are  similar  instances  of  genera.  A  genus  therefore  embraces  several 
species.  But  within  the  limits  of  a  species  varieties  occur,  or  deviations  from 
the  type  exhibited  by  the  parent  stock,  which  aro  due  to  external  causes,  cli- 
mate, soil,  food,  and  other  agencies,  which  have  an  obvious  and  marked  effect 
upon  animal  and  vegetable  forms,  however  little  their  operation  is  undei-stood. 
Some  of  these  varieties  are  transient,  but  others  become  fixed  and  permanent 
in  the  race,  and  are  so  optically  striking,  as  in  several  cases  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  specific  difference,  where  the  species  is  identical.  Now,  the  question 
lo  be  considered  in  relation  to  man  is,  whether  the  diversities  which  he  ex- 
hibits in  different  parts  of  the  globe  are  compatible  vrith  his  race  coming  un- 
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der  the  denomination  of  a  species,  having  a  comicx)n  ancestry  ;  or  wnethcr  it 
forms  a  genus  including  several  tribes,  having  a  general  resemblance,  but  so 
characteristically  different  as  to  lead  the  philosophical  investigator  to  the  ver- 
dict that  the  diverging  sti'eams  of  humanity  have  originated  independent  of 
each  other,  and  have  not  proceeded  fi'om  the  same  fountain-head. 

In  prosecuting  this  inquiiy,  one  method  to  be  adopted  is  to  review  the  prin- 
cipal external  ditfcrcnces  obsei-vable  among  mankind,  as  to  complexion,  stinic- 
ture,  and  stature ;  and  examine,  whether  analogous  diversities  appear  among 
tlio  lower  animals  within  the  limits  of  the  same  species.  If  it  is  ascertained 
that  corresponding  phenomena  to  the  human  variations  occur  in  the  case  of 
animals  belonging  to  an  identical  species,  the  chief  objection  is  obviated  to 
the  unity  and  common  origin  of  the  human  kind. 

1.  The  most  obvious  distinction  displayed  by  mankind,  is  that  of  color y  in 
relation  to  the  skin,  hair,  and  eyes,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  ai*e  well-known 
to  have  a  certain  coirespondence,  intimating  their  dependence  on  a  common 
cause.  Thus  light-colored  hair  is  very  generally  in  alliance  with  light  l>hie 
or  gi*ay  eyes ;  but  a  relation  of  the  complexion  of  the  skin  to  the  hue  of  tlie 
hair  is  still  more  invariable.  Persons  of  light  hair  have  a  fair  and  ti-anspa- 
rent  skin,  which  assumes  a  mddy  tint  by  exposure  to  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
sun,  while  the  complexion  of  black-haired  individuals  is  of  a  darker  cast,  and 
acquires  a  bronze  shade  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  solar  influence 
admitted  to  it.  The  dark-naii-ed  women  of  Syria  and  Barbaiy  are  indeed 
frequently  veiy  white ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  cai*eful  avoidance  of  exposure 
to  the  effect  of  climate,  which  Prichard  calls  a  being  "bleached  by  artificiy.1 
protection  from  light,  or  at  least  from  the  solar  I'ays."  He  discriminates  three 
pnncipal  varieties  of  mankind,  taking  the  color  of  the  hair  as  the  leading 
chai-acter,  which  he  styles  the  melanicy  the  xanthous  and  the  leucous.  The 
melanic  or  black  variety,  includes  all  individuals  or  races  who  have  black  or 
very  dark  hair;  the  xanthous  or  fair  class  embraces  those  who  have  either 
brown,  auburn,  yellow,  flaxen,  or  red  hair;  and  the  leucous  or  white  variety 
compiises  those  who  are  commonly  called  albinoes,  whose  hair  is  either  pure 
white  or  cream-colored. 

The  great  majority  of  the  human  race  belong  to  the  melanic,  or  black- 
haired  variety,  the  coiTesponding  hue  of  the  skin  being  pronounced  by  Prich- 
ard the  natural  and  original  complexion  of  the  human  species.  This  hue 
varies  from  the  deepest  black  to  a  copper  and  olive  color,  and  to  a  much 
lighter  shade.  The  Senegal  negi'oes  are  jet  black,  and  the  natives  of  Mala- 
bar, with  other  nations  of  India,  are  nearly  so.  In  some  races,  the  black 
combines  with  red,  and  in  others  with  yellow,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  cop- 
per and  olive-colored  tribes  of  America,  Afnca,  and  Asia;  and  the  same  in- 
digenous population  fuiiiishes  examples  of  gi*eat  discrepancy  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  tint.  "  The  great  difference  of  color,"  says  Bishop  Heber,  of  the 
Hindoos,  "between  different  natives,  stiiick  me  much.  Of  the  crowd  by 
whom  we  were  sun*ounded,  some  were  black  as  negi'oes,  others  merely  cop- 
per-coloi"ed,  and  othera  little  darker  than  the  Tunisines,  whom  I  have  seen  at 
Liverpool.  It  is  not  merely  the  differences  of  exposure,  since  this  variety  of 
tint  is  visible  in  the  fishermen,  who  are  naked  all  alike.  Nor  does  it  depend 
on  caste,  since  very  high  caste  brahmins  are  sometimes  black,  while  Pariahs 
are  comparatively  fair.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  an  accidental  difference, 
like  that  of  light  and  dark  complexions  in  Europe;  though  where  so  much 
of  the  body  is  exposed  to  sight,  it  becomes  more  striking  here  than  in  our 
own  country.  Two  observations,**  he  elsewhere  observes,  "struck  me  for- 
cibly; fii-st,  that  the  deep  bronze  is  more  naturally  agreeable  to  the  human 
eye  than  the  fair  skins  of  Europe,  since  we  are  not  displeased  with  it  even  in 
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(he  first  instance,  while  it  is  well-known  that  to  them  a  fair  complexion  gives 
the  idea  of  ill  health,  and  of  that  sort  of  deformity  which,  in  our  eyes,  be- 
longs to  an  albino.*'  The  same  class  includes  the  swarthy  Spaniards,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  southern  Europe  in  general,  who  have  dark  hair,  with  the  me- 
lanic  complexion,  only  strongly  dilute,  which  characteiizea  the  olive,  copper- 
colored,  and  negro  nations.  In  the  xanthous  or  light-haired  vai*iety,  who  have 
commonly  gray,  or  azure  blue  eyes,  combined  with  a  fair  complexion,  which 
acquii-es  a  ruddy  instead  of  a  bronze  tinge  on  exposure  to  heat,  some  whole 
tribes  in  the  temperately  cold  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  included.  Red 
or  yellow  hair,  and  blue  eyes,  peculiarly  characterized  the  old  Gothic  races 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  and  are  pi"evalent  among  their  descend- 
ants at  present.  But  examples  of  the  xanthous  variety  present  themselves 
in  every  dark-haired  race,  and  we  gather  from  Homer,  that  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon among  the  G-reeks  of  his  time  to  find  a  melanic  family.  "  The  Jews, 
like  the  Arabs,"  says  Pilchard,  "are  generally  a  black-haired  race;  but  I 
have  seen  many  Jews  with  light  hair  and  beards,  and  blue  eyes;  and  in  some 
paits  of  Gennany,  the  Jews  are  remarkable  for  red  bushy  beards.  Many  of 
the  Russians  are  light-haired,  though  the  mass  of  the  Slavonian  race  is  of  tlie 
melanous  vaiiety.  The  Lapkmders  are  generally  of  a  dark  complexion,  but 
the  Finns,  Mordouines,  and  Votiaks,  who  are  allied  to  them  in  race,  are  xan- 
thous. Many  of  the  noithem  Tungusians,  or  Mantschu  Taitai-s,  are  of  the 
xanthous  variety,  though  the  majority  of  tlib  nation  are  black-haired.*'  Even 
among  the  more  swarthy  races  of  the  melanic  class,  as  the  negioes  of  Sene- 
gal, examples  of  fair-haired  individuals,  wdth  the  corresponding  complexions, 
occur;  and  the  native  stock  of  Egypt  supplies  similar  instances,  as  appeai-s 
from  the  light  brown  hair  of  some  of  the  mummies.  The  leucous  or  white 
variety  includes  no  entire  race  of  people ;  but  occasionally  albinoes,  with  per- 
fectly white  hair  and  skin,  and  red  or  pink  eyes,  appear  in  all  countries; 
among  the  xanthous  tribes  of  Eui'ope,  the  copper-colored  nations  of  America, 
and  the  pure  blacks  of  Africa.  The  phrase,  white  negi'oes,  though  a  literal 
contradiction,  exactly  expi*esses  the  physical  fact — a  white  individual  of  a 
black  stock.  In  some  instances,  pure  white  and  black  children  have  mingled 
in  the  same  family,  the  ofispring  of  black  parents. 

The  springing  up  of  individuals,  distinguished  from  their  parents,  and  from 
the  paiticulai-  race  in  general  to  which  they  belong,  by  a  different  complexion, 
evidenced  by  the  occurrence  of  albinoes,  and  the  more  frequent  gi*afting  of  a 
xanthous  variety  upon  a  melanic  stock,  or  the  reverse,  rendei^s  the  presump- 
tion strong,  that  those  diversities  of  color  which  discriminate  nations  from 
each  uther,  are  mere  varieties  of  a  species,  due  to  local  causes,  which,  though 
they  evade  our  scrutiny,  certainly  operate  to  an  inferior  extent,  and  yet  with 
an  analogical  effect,  in  families  at  present.  The  difference  in  the  cases  is 
chiefly  one  of  degree  and  of  duration ;  but  thu  presents  no  difficulty  when  we 
consider,  that  sti'ongly-marked  varieties  of  color  have  been  introduced  among 
animals  of  the  same  species,  and  have  become  permanent,  from  which  a  sim- 
ilar phenomon  may  be  inferred  in  relation  to  tlie  human  race.  "  In  the  My- 
sore there  ai*e  three  varieties  of  color  in  the  sheep;  they  are  red,  black,  and 
white,  and  these  are  not  distinct  breeds.  The  ass  of  the  Camatic  presents 
singular  varieties  of  color;  some  are  of  the  usual  ash-color,  while  othera  are 
almost  black,  in  which  case  the  cross  on  the  shoulders  disappears.  Milk- 
white  asses  are  also  to  be  found,  but  they  are  rare.  These  are  not  distinct 
Bpecies,  for  black  individuals  have  sometimes  ash-colored  colts,  and  vice  versa. 
Some  remarkable  facts  are  mentioned  by  Azara  with  reference  to  the  color 
of  horaes  and  oxen  in  Paraguay.  It  is  well-known  that  both  these  races  have 
run  wild  in  South  America,  and  the  climate  being  congenia.  to  them,  have 
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mudplied  prodigiously  in  the  fertile  plains  in  the  neighhofhood  of  the  riyi^r 
de  la  Plata.  Azara  says  that  all  the  wild  horses  ai*e  of  a  chestnut  or  hay^ 
brown  color,  while  the  tame  horses  are  of  all  colors,  as  in  other  countries. 
Hence  he  conjectures  this  to  be  the  original  color  of  the  race.  He  makes  a 
parallel  observation  respecting  the  ox.  Varieties  in  the  colors  of  animals 
sometimes  spnng  up  casually  and  sporadically ;  in  other  instances  they  are 
generally  prevalent  m  particular  breeds.  In  the  diffei-ent  parts  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  there  ai*e  diflferent  breeds  of  cattle  and  of  horees.  In 
some  districts,  the  oxen  are  always  black;  in  others,  brown  or  spotted.  The 
cattle  of  particular  countries  arc  immediately  recognised  by  their  color.  Blu- 
menbach  has  noticed  many  examples  of  the  same  kind.  He  remarks  that  all 
the  swdne  of  Piedmont  are  black ;  those  of  Normandy,  white ;  and  those  of 
Bavaria,  of  a  reddi^-brown  color.  The  same  autlior  observes  that  the  oxen 
of  Hungary  are  of  a  grayish  white;  in  Franconia  they  are  I'ed.  Horses  and 
dogs  are  spotted  in  Corsica :  the  turkeys  of  Nonnandy  are  black ;  those  of 
Hanover  almost  all  white.  In  Guitiea,  the  dogs  and  the  gallinaceous  fowls,  are 
as  black  as  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  same  country. 

The  cause  of  the  introduction  of  these  varieties  of  color  among  the  inferior 
animals  of  the  same  species,  which  have  become  pennanent,  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity;  but  we  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  differences  of  cli- 
mate, situation,  food,  and  habits,  are  some  of  the  influential  agencies  in  their 
production,  chiefly,  perhaps,  the  former,  which  appears  to  opei-ate  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  various  coloring  of  the  human  race.  Both  the  plants 
and  animals  of  hot  regions,  display  the  deepest  colors  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, while  lighter  shades  ai*e  chai*acteristic  of  those  that  are  situated  in 
cold  countries.  Within  the  ti-opics,  the  birds,  beasts,  flowers,  and  even  fishes, 
have  the  respective  hues  of  their  feathers,  hairs,  petals,  and  scales,  uniformly 
very  deeply  tinctured ;  while,  as  we  recede  from  the  equator,  the  color  of  the 
animal  races  progressively  becomes  of  a  lighter  caste,  till,  approaching  the 
poles,  white  is  their  common  livery.  The  same  remark  is  true,  veiy  gener- 
ally, of  the  complexion  of  mankind.  The  black,  dark-brown,  and  copper 
colors  prevail  in  equatorial  districts ;  the  lighter  olive  is  distinctive  of  the  na- 
tions immediately  north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer;  and  still  lighter  shades  be- 
come ynore  universal  in  the  higher  latitudes.  The  Abyssinians  are  much  less 
dark  than  the  negro  i^aces,  for  though  their  geographical  climate  is  the  same, 
their  physical  climate  is  very  different,  the  high  table-land  of  the  country 
placing  them  in  a  lower  temperature.  Shut  up  within  the  walls  of  their 
seraglios,  and  secluded  from  the  sun,  the  Asiatic  and  African  women  are  fre- 
nuently  as  white  as  the  Europeans ;  while,  in  our  own  countiy,  exposure  to 
the  sun  is  well-knovni  to  produce  a  deeper  complexion,  and  artifical  protec- 
tion from  its  influence  is  adopted  to  preserve  a  fair  and  unfreckled  skin.  The 
laiTHB  of  many  insects  deposited  in  dark  situations  are  white,  and  acquire  a 
brownish  hue  upon  being  conBned  under  glasses  that  admit  the  influence  of 
the  solai'  rays.  Facts  of  this  kind  indicate  the  powerful  operation  of  diverse 
climates  in  the  various  coloring  of  the  human  skin,  and  are  suflicient  to  show 
that  the  different  complexions  of  mankind  are  mere  varieties  of  species,  in- 
troduced and  rendered  permanent  by  the  continued  action  of  local  causes. 

2.  The  most  obvious  and  important  of  the  human  differences  involves  vari- 
ety of  structure,  especially  in  me  shape  of  the  skull.  Taking  this  as  the  ba- 
sis of  a  classification,  Professor  Blumenbach  proposed  a  division  of  mankind 
into  five  ^rand  classes — the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Ethiopic,  American,  and 
Malay,  wiich  has  been  very  generally  adopted.  The  principal  descriptive 
particulars  of  each,  as  given  by  that  distinguished  natui-alist,  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 
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In  the  Caucasian  race,  the  head  is  of  the  most  symmetrical  shape,  almos* 
round;  the  forehead  of  moderate  extent;  the  cheek-hones  rather  narrow, 
without  any  projection ;  the  face  straight  and  oval,  with  the  features  tolerably 
distinct;  the  nose  nari'ow,  and  slightly  arched;  the  mouth  small,  with  the  lips  a 


little  turned  out^  especially  the  lower 
rounded-     This  h  llie  ii;taisl  elegant 
and  the  mojst  perfect  examples  of 
Western    Asia, 
ekirt  the  south- 
the      Caucasus, 


one;    and  the  chin  full   and 
vanety  of  the  human  form, 
it  are  found  in  the  regions  of 
L  bordering  on  Europe,  which 
enn  foot  of  the  vast  chain  of 
whence  the  class  derives 
its  name,  and  which   is 
near  what  is   supposed 
to  be  the  parent  spot  of 
the  human  race.     Here 
are  the  Circassians  and 
Georgians,  the  most  ex- 
quisite models  of  female 
bnauty.     But  the  Caucasian  class  in- 
cludes nations  very  dissimilar,  apart 
from  the  form  of  tlie  head.    Its  meih- 
hdTB  are  of  all  coftiplexions,  from  the 
Hindoos  and  Arabs,  some  of  whom 
are  as   black  as  the  negroes,  to  the 
Banes,  Swedes,  and  Norsemen,  who 
are  fatr,  with  flaxen  hair,  and  light 
"■     '.  ^  blue  eyes.     The  class  comprises  also 

the  ancient  and  modem  inhabitants  of  western 
Asia,  as  far  as  ilie  Oby,  the  Beluitagh,  and  the 
Ganges* — ^iivh  as  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Medea  and  Persians,  Sarmatians,  Scj-thians,  Par- 
ti liaiis,  Jcwi^,  Arabs,  and  Syrians,  the  Turks  and 
Tartai-s  proper,  the  tribes  of  Caucasus,  the  Ar- 
menianSj  Aflghan^,  and  Hindoos.  It  includes 
likewise  tho  Afticans  who  live  on  the  shores  of 
tfa6  Meditcnanean,  and  throughout  the  Saliara, 
tlm  KiTVptifKi^*  n\ul  Cojtts,  the  Abvssinians,  and 
Guanohes,  or  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Canary 
islands,  with  those  Europeans  who  have  colonized  America  and  other  paits 
of  the  world.  The  coko:  of  the  Caucasian  class  seems  mainly  to  depend  on 
climate,  on  the  degree  of  solar  heat  to  which  there  is  exposure,  for  they  are 
all  bom  with  light  complexions,  and  become  dark  only  as  they  gi'ow  up,  and 
are  more  freely  acted  on  by  the  sun.  Their  hue  is  found  to  deepen  by  a  reg- 
ular gradation  from  the  farthest  north,  where  the  membei-s  of  this  class  are 
very  fair,  through  the  olive-colored  inhabitants  of  southern  Europe,  and  the 
swarthy  Moors  of  Northern  Africa,  till  the  gradation  ends  with  the  deep 
black  natives  of  the  African  and  Arabian  deserts,  and  of  inter-ti-opical  India. 
The  lighter  shades  of  color,  however,  prevail  among  the  Caucasians,  and 
hence  they  are  coiTectly  styled  the  white  race,  though  some  of  them  are  jet 
black.  Their  hair  is  variously  melanic  and  xanthous,  always  long,  and  never 
woolly  like  that  of  the  negroes. 

In  the  Mongolian  class,  that  of  the  brown  man  of  Gmelin,  the  head,  instea<1 
of  being  round,  is  almost  square ;  the  face  is  broad  and  flat,  with  the  parts  im« 
perfectly  distinguished ;  the  arches  of  the  eyebrows  are  scarcely  to  be  per- 
ceived.    The  complexion  is  generally  olive,  sometimes  very  slight,  and  ap- 
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pioaching  to  yellow ;  but  none  of  this  class  are  known  to  bo  fair.  The  eyes 
aie  Bmali  and  black ;  the  hair  dark  and  strong,  but  seldom  curled,  or  in  great 
abundance ;  and  there  is  little  or  no  beard.  This  division  embraces  tlic  tribes 
that  occupy  the  central,  east,  noith,  and  southeast  parts  of  Asia ;  the  people 
of  China  and  Japan,  of  Thibet,  Bootan,  and  Indo-China,  the  Finns  ana  Lap- 
landers of  northern  Europe,  and  the  Esquimaux  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Climate  influences  the  color  of  many  of  this  class,  those  paits  of  the 


ocean. 


•  ^Tie  I  the  lo-^-ver  p:irt 
thcekull  is  in  general 
^}iich  ia  deep'Seated, 
black,  as  well  as  the 
Tteac  characteristics 


rxKly  protected  from  the  sun  being  much  lighter  than  those  that  are  uncov- 
ereii.  Dr.  Abeel  mentions  that  when  he  saw  the  Chinese  boatmen  throw  off 
tlieir  clothes,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  water  to  push  along  the  boats, 
thev  appeared,  when  quite  naked,  as  if  dressed  in  light-colored  trowsera. 

In  the  Ethiopic  division,  that  of  the  black  man  of  Gmelin,  the  head  is  nar- 
row and  compressed  at  the  sides ;  the  forehead  veiy  convex  and  vaulted ;  the 
cheek-bones  projectiuff  forward ;  the  nostrils  are  wide,  the  nose  spread,  and  is 
almost  confounded  with  the  cheeks ;  the  lips  are  thick,  paiticularly  the  upper 

of  the  face  projects  considerably ;  and 
thick  and  heavy.     The  iris  of  the  eye, 
and  the  skin  of  this  class,  are 
hair,  which  is  generally  woolly, 
of  the  negroes  vary  less  than 
those  of  the  two  former  classes, 
because  they  are  chiefty  con- 
fined to  one  climate  within  the 
tropics  ;  whereas,  the  Mongoli- 
ans and  Caucasians  are  spread 
through  every  variety  of  tem- 
perature, from  the  ecjuator  to 
the  polar  circle.     The  division 
*  comprises  the  native  Africans  to  the  south 
of  the  Sahara  and  Abyssinia,  and  (»f  coiii-so 
those  who  have   been  transported  to  the 
^  Went  Indies  and  America,  the  natives  of 

^ii^  New  Holland,  and  various  tribes  scattered  through  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  Indian  archipelago. 
Though,  for  the  reason  stated,  this  class  exhibits  a  ffitjat 
general  uniformity,  examples  are  not  wanting  of  beauty  of  feature,  and  fine 
«iture  and  proportions,  m  several  races  belonging  to  this  department  of 
mankind. 

The  American  variety,  that  of  the  red  man  of  Gmelin,  approaches  to  the 
MongoUan,  but  the  head  is  less  square  ;  the  cheek-bones  are  prominent,  yet 
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not  so  angular  as  in  the  Mongol ;  the  forehead  is  low,  the  eyes  deep-seated, 
and  tlie  features,  viewed  in  profile,  are  strongly  marked.  The  skin  is  red,  or 
of  an   obscure  oi*ange,  rusty  iron, 

and  copper-color,  sometimes  nearly  *%  * 

black,  according  to  climate  and  cir- 
cumstances. The  native-American 
tribes  and  nations,  excepting  the 
Esquimaux,  and  the  descendants  of 
African  and  European  colonists,  be- 
long to  this  class. 

In  the  Malay  class,  that  of  the 
tawny  man  of  Gmelin,  the  top  of 
the  head  is  slightly  narrowed ;  the 
face  is  less  narrow  than  that  of  the 
negro ;  the  features  are  generally 
more  prominent ;  the  hair  is  black, 
soft,  curled,  and  abundant ;  the  col- 
or of  the  skin  is  tawny,  but  some- 
times approaching  to  that  of  mahog- 
any, rhe  division  embraces  the  ^ 
principal  tribes  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  and  all  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific, 
excepting  those  which  belong  to  the  Ethiopic  variety. 

The  preceding  five  great  divisions  of  Blumenbach  are  reduced  by  some 
naturalists  to  three,  who  consider  the  Malay  class  to  be  only  a  sub-variety  of 
the  Caucasian,  and  the  American  a  sub- variety  of  the  Mongolian.  Cuvicr 
gives  only  three  distinct,  well-marked  divisions — the  white  or  Caucasian,  the 
yellow  or  Mongolian,  and  the  negro  or  Ethiopic  ;  at  the  same  time  stating 
that  several  tribes  diverge  so  remarkably,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  referrea 
to  any  one  of  these  varieties.  In  reality,  the  more  extended  anangement  of 
Blumenbach  is  but  a  very  imperfect  classification  of  mankind,  for  not  only  in- 
dividuals, but  whole  tribes,  incorporated  in  each  particular  division,  have  dis- 
tinctive charactei-8  which  separate  them  fi*om  the  i*est  of  the  class,  and  some 
peculiaiitics  of  one  division  are  frequently  traceable  in  the  others. 

The  Caucasians  might  be  readily  divided  into  a  large  number  of  races, 
each  having  definite  characteristics.  This  is  the  case  also  with  the  Ethiopic 
class,  for  there  is  nearly  as  much  difference  between  the  New-Hollanders  and 
the  woolly-headed  Africans,  included  in  the  same  department  of  the  human 
species,  and  between  a  Bosjesmen,  a  Kaffi-e,  and  a  negi-o  of  Soudan,  who  are 
also  comprised  in  the  Ethiopic  variety,  as  between  a  Caucasian,  Mongolian, 
and  Malay.  It  has  also  occurred  that,  from  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  of 
peaceful  colonization,  nations  belonging  to  the  divisions  of  Blumenbach  have 
become  commingled,  and  have  produced,  by  intermarriage,  races  which  can 
not  be  distinctly  traced  to  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  parent-classes. 
The  Mongols,  for  instance,  have  spread  out  from  central  Asia  and  largely  in- 
termixed with  the  Caucasians,  especially  toward  their  western  frontiers,  while 
the  Caucasians  have  intruded  into  cveiy  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  blended 
themselves  with  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  countries  they  have  overrun. 
Nowhere  has  this  amalgamation  taken  place  more  extensively  than  in  the  West- 
India  islands,  in  the  southern  United  States,  in  Mexico,  and  in  the  northern 
counti*ies  of  South  America,  where  the  whites  have  intermixed  with  the  dark- 
colored  native  Indians  and  the  negroes  violently  transported  from  Africa  to 
minister  to  their  sordid  avarice.  The  Europeans  and  negroes  produce  mu- 
lattoes ;  Europeans  and  mulattoes  produce  tercerons ;  Europeans  and  terce- 
rons  produce  quadroons,  in  whom  die  alleged  contaminatif)n  of  dark  blood  ia 
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no  longer  visible,  and  the  negro  character  disappears.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  offspring  of  a  mulatto  and  a  negro,  pairing  with  a  negro,  the  decided  Af- 
rican character  appears  in  the  children.  Indians  and  Europeans  produce 
mestizoes ;  Indians  and  negroes  produce  zambocs ;  Europeans  and  zamboes, 
and  Indians  and  zamboes,  produce  respective  varieties.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  preceding  divisions  of  mankind,  principally  derived  from  the 
supposed  origin  of  nations,  can  only  be  regarded  as  extremely  genei*al. 

Attending  exclusively  to  the  form  of  the  human  skull,  Dr.  Prichard  dis- 
criminates three  leading  varieties :  the  symmetrical  or  oval  form,  which  is 
that  of  the  European  and  western  Asiatic  nations;  the  narrow  and  elongated 
skull,  of  which  the  most  strongly-marked  example  is  perhaps  the  cranium  of 
the  negro  of  the  Gold  Coast ;  the  broad  and  square-faced  skull  of  the  Mon- 
gols afford  a  fair  specimen,  and  the  Esquimaux  an  exaggerated  one. 

The  inquiry  now  recurs,  whether  these  varieties  are  compatible  \vith  a  \\c\v 
of  the  human  race  as  a  species,  the  offspring  of  a  common  stock  ;  and  observ- 
ing what  transpires  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals,  especially  of  the  domes- 
ticated kind,  the  reply  will  bfe  clearly  in  the  affirmative.  In  fact,  the  diverse 
structure  which  arises  in  the  same  animal  species  is  far  greater  than  that  ap- 
parent between  one  nation  of  men  and  another.  The  hoi-se,  ox,  dog,  sheep, 
and  hog  kind,  furnish  indubitable  examples  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
"  What  a  difference,**  says  Blumenbach,  "  is  there  between  the  horses  of  Ara- 
bia and  Syria  and  those  of  northern  Germany ;  between  the  long-legged  oxen 
of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  short-legged  breeds  of  England !"  and  he 
asserts  that  "  there  is  less  difference  in  the  form  of  the  skull  m  the  most  dis- 
similar of  mankind,  than  between  the  elongated  heads  of  the  Neapolitan  horse 
and  the  skull  of  the  Hungai*ian  breed,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  shortness 
and  the  extent  of  the  lower  jaw."  Professor  Pallas  remarks  that  a  series  of 
skulls,  from  the  large  head  of  the  wild  horse,  to  the  short  head  of  the  Hunga- 
rian breed,  or  the  slender  head  of  an  English  racer,  would  display  more  re- 
markable deviations  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  the  crania  of  the  human 
races.  Blumenbach  states  of  the  hog-tribe  :  "  No  naturalist  has  earned  his 
skepticism  so  far  as  to  doubt  tlie  descent  of  the  domestic  swine  from  the  wild 
boar.  It  is  certain  that  before  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Spaniards, 
swine  were  unknown  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  and  that  they  were  first 
carried  thither  by  Europeans^  Yet  notwithstanding  the  comparative  short- 
ness of  the  interval,  they  have  in  that  country  degenerated  into  breeds  won- 
derfully different  from  each  other  and  from  the  original  stock.  These  instances 
of  diversity,  and  those  of  the  hog-tribe  in  genei*al,  may  therefore  be  taken  as 
clear  and  safe  examples  of  the  variations  which  may  be  expected  to  arise  in 
the  descendants  of  one  stock.  The  whole  difference  between  the  cranium  of 
a  negro  and  that  of  a  European  is  by  no  means  greater  than  that  equally-stri- 
king difference  between  the  cranium  of  the  wild  boar  and  that  of  the  domestic 
swine.  Those  who  have  not  obser\'ed  this  in  the  animals  themselves,  need 
only  to  cast  their  eyes  on  the  figure  which  Daubcnton  has  given  of  botli." 
Similar  instances  of  variation  of  stnicture  arising  in  species,  in  the  case  of  the 
inferior  animals,  might  readily  be  adduced  in  abundance,  and  must  be  accept- 
ed as  evidence  that  diversity  of  structure  in  the  human  race  is  consistent  with 
the  doctrine  of  its  unity. 

3.  The  other  principal  physical  variations  obsei-vable  between  different  na- 
tions refer  to  the  proportion  qft/tc  limbsf  to  stature,  to  the  texture  of  the  skin, 
and  to  the  cJtaracter  of  the  hair.  Large  hands  and  broad  and  flat  feet  are 
among  the  peculiarities  of  the  negro  ;  and  in  general,  the  arm  below  the  elbow 
is  more  elongated  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  upper  arm  and  the  height 
of  the  person^  than  in  the  case  of  Europeans.     But  among  the  latter,  individual 
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examples  of  the  Bame  constructions  occur,  while  among  the  former,  inst 
of  structure  after  the  European  type  may  be  found.  As  it  respects  st 
the  variations  are  not  remarkable  in  relation  to  the  majority  of  mankim 
a  striking  discrepancy  appears  upon  comparing  a  few  isolated  tribes.  } 
tea  exhibits  the  extremes  of  stature,  in  the  Esquimaux  who  are  general 
low  five  feet,  and  in  the  Patagonians  who  are  usually  more  than  six,  an 
quently  as  much  as  seven  ;  but  individual  specimens  of  both  extremes  at 
served  among  the  inhabitants  of  almost  eveiy  country.  Europe  has 
presented  the  human  fonn  developed  in  gigantic  and  dwarfish  propoi 
The  Contrasts  are  striking  with  reference  to  the  texture  of  the  skin,  that  . 
negroes  and  some  of  the  South-sea  islanders  being  always  cooler,  mon 
and  velvety,  than  that  of  the  Europeans.  Connected  probably  with  vai 
of  the  skin  in  texture  are  the  various  odors  which  it  is  well  known  belc 
different  races.  "  The  Peruvian  Indians,"  says  Humboldt,  "  who  in  the 
die  of  the  night  distinguish  the  different  races  by  their  quick  sense  of  i 
have  formed  three  words  to  express  the  odor  of  the  Europeans,  the  I 
Americans,  and  the  negro."  The  diversities  are  great  and  obvious 
character  of  the  hair,  from  that  of  the  negro,  which  is  short  and  crisp,  an 
acquired  the  name  of  wool,  to  the  long,  flowing,  and  glossy  locks  of  tli 
quimaux,  between  which  there  are  many  gradations. 

Precisely  parallel  va- 
rieties are  ascertained  to 
arise  in  the  same  race  of 
animals.  Those  of  the 
domestic  kind  *•  vary 
from  each  other  in  size 
much  more  than  individ- 
uals the  most  different  in 
stature  among  mankind. 
The  small  Welsh  cattle, 
compared  with  the  large 
flocks  of  the  southern 
counties  in  England,  or 
the  Shetland  ponies  with 
the  tall-backed  mares  of 
Flandei-s  ;  the  Bantam 
breed  with  the  large  En- 
glish fowls  —  are  well- 
known  examples.  In  the 
isles  of  the  Celebes,  a 
race  of  buffaloes  is  said  to  exist  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  common  sheep 
Pennant  has  described  a  variety  of  the  horse  in  Ceylon  not  more  than 
inches  in  height."  The  swine  of  Cuba,  imported  into  that  island  fron 
rope,  have  become  double  the  height  and  magnitude  of  the  stock  from 
they  were  derived.  The  disproportionate  arm  of  the  negro  and  leg  < 
Hindoo  meet  an  exact  parallel  in  the  swine  of  Normandy,  the  hind-qu 
of  which  are  so  out  of  keeping  with  the  fore,  that  the  back  forms  an  in 
plane  to  the  head  ;  and  as  the  head  itself  partakes  of  the  same  directic 
snout  is  but  a  little  removed  from  the  ground.  Among  domesticated  ai 
no  species  afford  more  striking  specimens  of  modification  in  structure  th 
hog-tribe.  The  external  forms  which  the  race  has  assumed  surpass  in 
strosity  the  most  extraordinary  diversities  of  the  human  frame.  "  Si 
observes  Blumenbach,  "  in  some  countries  have  degenerated  into  races  i 
.  in  singularity,  far  exceed  every thinir  that  has  been  found  strange  in  bodi 
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riety  among  the  buman  race.     Swine  with  solid  hoofd  were  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  large  breeds  of  them  are  found  in  Hungary  and  Sweden.     In 
like  manner  the  European  swine  first  carried  by  the  Spaniards  in  lo09  to  the 
island  of  Cuba,  at  that  time  celebrated  for  its  pearl-fishery,  degenerated  into 
a  monstrous  race,  with  toes  that  were  half  a  span  in  leng^th."     The  textuie  of 
the  skin  of  several  species  of  animals  is  different  in  a  wild  and  in  a  domesti- 
cated condition;  and  the  character  of  the  hair  exhibits  analogous  variations  to 
that  of  tlie  tribes  of  mankind.     In  the  instance  of  a  neglected  flock  of  sheep, 
the  fine  wool  is  soon  succeeded  by  a  coarser  kind,  and  the  breed  approxi- 
mates to  the  argali,  or  wild  sheep  of  Sibeiia,  the  original  stock,  which  are 
covered  with  hair.     The  covering  of  the  goat  and  dog  displays  the  same  va- 
riety.    Thus,  the  several  external  distinctions  from  each  other  which  the  na- 
tiopi  of  men  develop,  must  bo  admitted  to  be  plainly  compatible  with  their 
fomiing  a  single  species,  when  distinctions  of  a  parallel  nature,  but  more  nu- 
merous and  singular,  have  arisen  within  the  limits  of  a  species  in  the  inferior 
animal  creation.     It  may  be  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to  explain  the  plienom- 
ena  of  external  variation  ;  but  surely  it  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  it  did 
not  exist,  considering  the  variation  of  external  circumstances — arctic  cf)ld  and 
tm])ical  heat — floweiy  savannalis  and  ariddeseits — civilization  aud  barbarism 
—liberty  and  oppression — scantiness  of  food  and  an  abundant  supply — nutri- 
tious diet  and  a  leebly-supporting  fare — the  feeling  of  security  and  the  sense 
of  danger. 

If  the  existence  of  varieties  of  stiiicture  and  complexion  offers  no  argument 
agiinst  the  common  nature  and  origin  of  the  millions  of  mankind  in  the 
slisjhtest  degree  valid,  their  identity  as  a  species  is  strongly  supported  by  ad- 
verting to  the  general  laws  of  their  animal  economy.  These  have  reference 
to  the  manner  of  their  birth,  the  period  of  gestation,  the  duration  of  life,  and 
the  casualties  in  the  form  of  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject ;  and,  in  all 
tliese  respects,  a  general  coincidence  proclaims  the  unity  of  the  human  popu- 
lation of  the  globe.  Aa  to  longevity,  it  is  the  case  indeed  that  the  bai'barian 
tribes  are  shorter-lived  than  the  cultivated  races ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  phys- 
ical hatdsbips  under  which  they  suffer,  and  to  ignorance  of  the  appropriate 
remedies  to  use  under  the  assailments  of  sickness,  freedom  from  the  former 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  latter  being  possessed  by  all  civilized  nations.  Facts 
prove  that,  in  circumstances  favorable  to  extreme  longevity,  the  Eun^peans, 
the  roost  polished  communities,  have  no  pre-eminence  over  the  tribes  of 
Africa,  among  the  least  advanced  in  the  social  scale.  Mr.  Easton,  of  Sulisbu- 
Tj  (England),  gives  the  following  instances  of  advanced  age  from  the  Euro 
peans  and  Asiatics  : — 

In  A.  D.      AOKO  III  A.  D.      AGED 


ApoIIoniQS  of  Tyano 99  130 

Si.  Patrick 491  122 

AttiJa 5()0  124 

lervmrch  How 500  150 

it  Coemsene «18  120 


Henry  Jenkins 1670  169 

Countess  of  Desmond..  1612  145 

Thomas  Damme 1648  154 

Peter  Torton 1724  185 

Margaret  Palters 1739  137 


1 


Piastus,  king  of  Poland 861       120  I   John  Rovin  and  wife..  1741       172  and  164 

TWmasParr 1635       152  I  St.Mougah  orKentiKeral78l       185 

In  juxtaposition  with  this  list,  we  may  place  the  following  obsen'ation  of 
Humboldt  relating  to  the  native  Americans :  "  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon," 
ke  remarks,  "  to  see  at  Mexico,  in  the  temperate  zone,  half  way  up  the  Cor- 
diUcm,  natives,  and  especially  women,  reach  a  hundred  years  of  age.  This 
old  age  is  generally  comfortable ';  for  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvian  Indians 
pTOKrve  their  strength  to  the  last  While  I  was  at  Lima,  the  Indian,  Hilaiio 
^,  dieil  at  the  village  of  Chiguata,  four  leagues  distant  fi-om  the  town  of 
Areijuipa,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fony«:hree.     She  had  been  united 
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in  maiTiage  for  ninety  years  to  an  Indian  of  the  name  of  Andrea  Alea  Zar, 
who  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen.  This  old  Peruvian 
went,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty,  a  distance  of  from  three  to  foui 
leagues  daily  on  foot"  Dr.  Prichard,  from  various  sources,  collected  a  va 
riety  of  remarkable  instances  of  negro  longevity,  of  which  the  two  following 
are  samples : — 

December  5,  1830,  died  at  St  Andrew's,  Jamaica,  the  property  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hyde  East,  Robert  Lynch,  a  negro  slave  in  comfoitablc  circumstances, 
who  perfectly  recollected  the  great  earthquake  in  1692,  and  further  recollect- 
ed the  person  and  equipages  of  the  lieutenant-governor  Sir  Henry  Morgan, 
whose  third  and  last  governorship  commenced  in  1680,  viz.,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before.  Allowing  for  this  early  recollection  the  age  of  ten  years, 
this  negro  must  have  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Died,  Februai7  17, 1823,  in  the  bay  of  St  John's,  Antigua,  a  black  woman 
named  Statira.  She  was  a  slave,  and  was  hired  as  a  day -laborer  during  the 
building  of  the  jail,  and  was  present  at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone,  which 
ceremony  took  place  one  hundred  and  sixteen  yeai*s  ago.  She  also  stated 
that  she  was  a  young  woman  grown  when  the  president  Sharp  assumed  the 
administration  of  the  island,  which  was  in  1706.  Allowing  her  to  be  fourteen 
years  old  at  that  time,  wo  must  conclude  her  age  to  be  upward  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years. 

Tho  same  authority  received  from  a  physician  at  St.  Vincent's,  as  an  an- 
swer to  his  query,  tho  statement — "  I  have  kno\vn  a  great  many  very  old  ne- 
groes whose  exact  ages  could  not  be  ascertained.  At  the  time  of  the  hurri- 
cane in  1831^  I  had  a  record  of  the  mortality  in  the  whole  of  my  practice 
from  the  yaaf"  1813,  and  in  every  year  there  were  deaths  of  negi'oes  computed 
to  be  sixty,  seventy,  or  eighty  years  of  aee,  and  upward.  My  father  will  be 
eighty-four  years  old  in  May  next,  and  me  negro  woman  who  carried  him 
about  as  a  child  is  still  living,  and  at  the  ago  of  ninety-six  enjoying  good 
health,  upnght  in  figure,  and  capable  of  walking  several  miles."  It  may  be 
true  that  the  negroes  regarded  in  mass  exhibit  a  shorter  term  of  life  thaij  the 
European  average  ;  but  this  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  privations  of  their 
lot  in  the  colonies  to  which  they  have  been  transported,  ana  by  an  unfavora- 
ble climactic  influence  and  geographical  site  in  their  native  country.  The 
preceding  facts  show  that  there  is  no  law  foi'bidding  the  negro  to  attain  a 
longevity  equal  to  that  of  the  European  in  circumstances  friendly  to  it ;  while 
placing  the  European  in  subjection  to  the  same  amount  of  toil  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  planting  him  amid  the  swamps,  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  inun- 
dation, and  heat  of  wosteni  Africa,  and  his  term  of  life  in  general  would  not 
come  up  to  the  negio  standard.  It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Major 
Tulloch,  as  embodied  in  statistical  reports  printed  by  tlic  house  of  commons, 
that  neither  the  Saxon,  nor  Celtic,  nor  mixed  race,  composing  the  troops  of 
Great  Britain,  can  withstand,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the 
deleterious  influence  of  a  ti'opical  climate.  It  is  shown,  also,  that  this  result 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  intemperance,  the  besetting  rice  of  all  soldiers :  for 
though  temperance  diminishes  the  eflccts  of  climate,  and  adds  to  the  chances 
of  the  European,  it  is  by  no  means  a  permanent  security.  So  far  as  regards 
the  vast  regions  of  the  earth,  the  most  fertile,  the  richest,  the  question  as  to 
their  permanent  occupancy  by  the  Saxon  and  Celt,  as  Britain,  or  France,  or 
any  other  country,  is  now  occupied  by  its  native  inhabitants,  appears,  from 
these  reports,  to  be  answered  in  the  negative.  "  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  now 
pushing  himself  toward  the  tropical  countiies :  but  can  the  Saxon  maintain 
himself  in  these  countiies  1  It  is  to  be  feared  not  Experience  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  neither  the  Saxon  nor  Celtic  races  can  maintain  themselves,  in  the 
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strict  sense  of  the  word,  within  tropical  countries.  To  enable  them  to  do  so, 
they  require  a  slare  population  of  native  laborers,  or  of  colored  men  at  least, 
and,  in  addition,  a  constant  draught  from  the  parent-country.  The  instances  of 
Cuba,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Colombia,  where  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  seem 
to  be  able  to  maintain  their  ground,  do  not  bear  so  directly  on  the  question  as 
many  may  suppose :  for,  in  the  first  place,  we  know  not  precisely  the  extent 
to  which  these  have  mingled  with  the  dark  and  native  races ;  and  secondly,  the 
emigrants  from  Spain  and  Portugal  partook,  in  all  probability,  more  of  the 
Moor,  Pelasgic,  and  even  Arab  Wood,  than  of  the  Celt  or  Saxon." 

A  careful  comparison  of  different  tribes  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
general  phenomena  of  human  life,  or  those  processes  which  are  termed  the 
natural  mnctions,  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  are  remarkably  unifonn, 
making  allowance  for  the  influence  of  climates,  of  modes  of  living,  of  locali- 
ties, and  of  accidents  which  interrupt  the  natural  course.  The  age  of  puberty 
amiounces  itself  by  corresponding  symptoms,  and  that  of  advanced  life  by 
analogous  signs  of  decrepitude,  the  decrease  of  the  humors^  the  loss  or  decay 
of  sight  and  of  the  other  senses,  and  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  hair.  All 
communities  of  men  appear  open  to  the  attack  of  all  kinds  of  disease,  though 
a  few  haunt  particular  districts,  and  of  coui*se  only  prey  upon  those  exposed 
to  their  invasion.  In  some  cases,  it  is  only  the  old  inhabitants  of  these  neigh- 
borhofxls  that  are  attacked,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  plica  polonica,  which  af- 
flicts the  Sarmatic  race  on  and  near  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  from  which  the 
German  residents  are  in  a  great  measure  free.  But  this  proves  no  specific 
difference  between  the  two,  but  only  shows  that,  to  acquire  a  predisposition 
to  certain  local  complaints  is  a  work  of  time,  and  will  probably  appear  in  new 
settlers  after  the  lapse  of  centuries.  There  is  a  well-marked  variety  in  the 
constitution  of  nations,  and  in  their  liability  to  certain  given  disorders ;  but  the 
difference  between  the  torpid  American  and  the  irritable  European  is  not 
greater  than  the  common  varieties  which  meet  us  within  the  bounds  of  the 
same  family,  and  which  render  its  different  members  peculiarly  subject  to  dif- 
ferent complaints.  The  conclusion  to  which  these  considerations  point — that  of 
the  identity  of  mankind  as  a  species — is  strongly  supported  by  the  fecundity  of 
the  offspring  of  parents  of  different  races.  Hunter  and  other  naturalists  have 
advanced  it  as  a  law,  that  if  the  offspring  of  two  individual  animals  belonging 
to  different  breeds  is  found  to  be  capable  of  procreation,  the  parent  animab, 
thouirh  differing  fvora  each  other  in  some  particulars,  are  of  the  same  species; 
and  if  the  offspring  so  engendered  is  sterile,  then  the  races  from  which  it  is 
descended  are  originally  distinct.  Tliis  is  a  position  to  which  there  are  many 
exceptions  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  energy  of  propagation  is  very 
defective  in  the  product  of  a  union  of  different  species.  Tried  by  this  test, 
the  inference  is  in  favor  of  a  common  nature  belonging  to  all  mankind  ;  for 
the  mixture  of  originally  far-separated  human  races  has  repeatedly  resulted 
in  a  numerous  population,  physically  equal,  and  in  many  instances  superior, 
to  either  branch  of  the  ancestral  stock. 

It  has  suited  the  views  of  some  interested  parties  in  times  past,  who  have 
their  representatives  at  present,  to  pronounce  certain  tribes  of  men  to  be  dis- 
tort species  from  the  whites,  constituted  upon  a  type  physically  and  mentally 
jnierior  to  that  of  the  Caucasian  nations.  This  assumption  has  been  embraced 
in  order  to  excuse  the  aggressions  of  the  latter  upon  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  former.  Especially  has  the  negro  been  subject  to  this  treatment;  and 
Benta]  incapacity  has  been  inferred  from  his  retreating  forehead  and  depressed 
»ntex.  But  this  farorite  doctrine  of  the  slave-owner,  has  been  amply  refu- 
ted by  the  heroes,  politicians,  and  legislators,  among  the  emancipated  black 
popolation  of  Hayti —  by  members  of  the  same  race,  in  other  districts,  when 
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under  cultivation,  displaying  a  power  of  intellect,  and  loftiness  of  moral  cha 
acter,  which  would  reflect  honor  upon  any  of  the  whites — and  by  the  test 
mony  of  travellers,  that,  apart  from  cultivation  in  his  native  wilds,  the  negi 
is  capable  of  all  the  benevolent  and  social  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  mere! 
develops  the  effect  of  unfavorable  circumstances.  The  latter  varying  in  n 
ture  and  degree,  will  account  satisfactorily  for  every  case  of  physical  ar 
mental  deterioration  presented  by  the  human  races. 

A  variety  of  evidence,  psychical  and  moral,  physical  and  philological,  r 
bukes  the  ancient  boast  ot  Attica,  that  the  Greeks  descended  from  no  oth( 
stock  of  men,  tlie  first  occupants  of  the  country  springing  out  of  the  soil — i 
opinion  held  by  the  populace,  but  not  the  creed  of  the  philosophera.  One  ( 
the  most  distinguished  anatomists  of  the  day,  who  can  not  be  suspected  of  ar 
prejudice  upon  the  question,  Mr.  Lawrence,  draws  this  induction  from  an  e 
tensive  series  of  facts  and  reasonings:  that  "the  human  species,  like  that  < 
the  cow,  sheep,  1101*86,  and  pig,  and  others,  is  single  ;  and  that  all  the  diifc 
ences  which  it  exhibits,  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  varieties.'*  In  wh 
particular  spot  the  location  of  the  primal  pair  was  situated,  and  what  nn 
now  makes  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  original  type,  are  points  of  son 
interest,  but  of  no  importance,  and  are  now  involved  in  an  obscurity  which 
is  impossible  to  remove.  That  the  primitive  man  occupied  some  part  of  tl 
country  traveraed  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  appears  to  be  the  best  pu 
poited  opinion,  as  it  is  the  most  general;  and  thence  there  is  no  ditHcul 
m  conceiving  tlie  diffusion  of  the  race  to  the  remotest  habitable  districts, 
the  course  of  ages.  In  the  infancy  of  society,  an  increasing  population  won 
speedily  outstrip  the  means  of  subsistence  to  be  found  in  a  limited  distric 
inducing  the  necessity  of  emigration  to  an  unoccupied  territory — a  procee< 
ing  which  the  natural  love  of  adventure,  with  the  spirit  of  curiosity  and  a 
quisition,  so  influential  in  later  ages,  could  not  fail  to  facilitate.  Considerii 
tlie  connexion  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  the  approximation  of  the  nort 
em  parts  of  the  two  great  continents,  with  the  contiguity  of  tlie  islands  t 
Asia  to  it,  we  can  not  marvel,  that  the  races  spreading  out  to  these  poin 
should  devise  means  to  cross  rivers,  scale  mountains,  penetrate  into  desert 
and  navigate  the  sea.  The  spur  of  necessity,  the  excitement  of  enterpris 
the  stimulus  of  ambition,  the  occurrence  of  accident,  and,  sometimes,  tlie  i: 
fluence  of  fear,  created  by  the  commission  of  crime,  have  all  contributed  ' 
this  result ;  but  perhaj)S  man  has  more  frequently  than  otherwise,  become  tl 
involuntary  occupant  of  isolated  and  distant  islets.  Three  inhabitants  of  Ti 
hiti  had  their  canoe  drifted  to  the  island  Wateoo,  a  distance  of  five  huiidrc 
and  fifty  miles;  and  Make  Brun  relates,  that,  in  1696,  two  canoes  containii: 
thirty  pei*sons  were  thrown  by  stonns  and  contrary  winds  upon  one  of  tl 
Philippines,  eight  hundred  miles  from  their  o^vn  islands.  Kotzebue  also  state 
that  in  one  of  the  Caroline  isles,  he  became  acquainted  with  Kadu,  a  iiati\ 
of  Ulea.  Kadu,  with  three  of  his  countrymen,  left  Ulea  in  a  sailing  boat,  fi 
a  day's  excursion,  when  a  violent  storm  arose,  and  drove  them  out  of  the 
course.  For  eight  months  they  drifted  about  in  the  open  sea,  according  1 
their  reckoning  by  the  moon,  making  a  knot  on  a  cord  at  every  new  moo 
Being  expert  fisheiinen  they  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  by  the  produc 
the  sea,  and  caught  the  falling  rain  in  some  vessels  that  were  on  board.  Kadi 
being  a  diver,  frequently  went  down  to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  well-know 
tliat  the  water  is  not  so  salt,  taking  a  cocoa-nut  shell  with  only  a  small  opei 
ing  to  receive  a  supply.  When  these  castaways  at  last  drew  near  to  lan« 
every  hope  and  almost  every  feeling  had  died  within  them ;  but  by  the  cai 
of  the  islanders  of  Aur,  they  were  soon  restored  to  perfect  health.  Their  di 
tance  from  home,  in  a  direct  line  was  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles. 
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T  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  be  de- 
lighted as  well  as  improved  by  tho 
study  of  any  one  department  of  the 
creation,  or  even  any  single  object 
which  it  comprises ;  and  this  is  true 
both  with  respect  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects and  to  those  "thousand-fold 
tribes  of  dwellers,  impelled  by  thou- 
sand-fold instincts,"  which  exist  in 
such  profusion  and  variety  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  "life  and  conversation" 
of  the  commonest  thing  to  excite 
our  interest  if  we  take  the  pains  of 
investigation.  But  it  is  the  study 
of  man  which  has  the  highest  claim 
upon  our  notice ;  for  we  can  not 
enter  upon  inquiiies  into  the  hist4>- 
ry  of  his  varied  condition  without 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  our  own 
self-kiiowledge.  If  "  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man,"  so  in  the  wandering  sav- 
age some  of  the  most  civilized  nations  may  see  their  own  origin,  and  trace 
step  by  step  their  gradual  elevation ;  and  they  may  also  perceive  the  means 
bj  which  tney  are  sustained  in  their  present  dignified  position,  and  thus  be 
led  to  cling  to  and  appreciate  more  highly  those  blessings  and  advantages  on 
which  civilization  must  permanently  stand.  The  study  of  man  is  also  advan- 
tageous in  another  sense ;  by  arousing  that  sympathy  for  our  common  nature 
which  is  sure  to  exist  in  a  rightly-constituted  mind,  and  which,  when  once 
excited,  becomes  active  in  its  endeavors  to  raise  those  whom  ignorance  or  op- 
pression has  debased  and  degraded.  The  present  and  recent  state  of  the 
aborigines  of  South  Africa  is  not  one  of  the  least  instructive  chapters  in  the 
history  of  man,  though  in  many  respects  it  redounds  little  to  the  credit  of 
those  who  assume  the  rank  of  civilized  beings  :  unhappily  it  may  be  paral- 
leled in  nearly  all  European  settlements. 

The  cape  of  Good  Hope,  discovered  in  1487  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  a  Por- 
taguese,  is  nearly  the  extreme  southern  point  of  Africa.  A  large  expanse  of 
ocean  surrounds  it  'on  every  side,  extending  on  the  west  to  the  continent  of 
America,  on  the  east  to  Australia,  and  on  the  south  to  the  antarctic  pole. 
The  cape  was  called  by  its  discoverers  the  cape  of  Storms,  but  was  afterward 
dmged  to  its  m-esent  name  on  account  of  the  prospects  which  it  excited  witli 

3 id  to  the  East,  then  the  great  current  into  wbich  European  enterprise, 
ptiticolaiiy  that  of  the  Poituguese,  was  setting.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
^^  made  to  Sarm  a  Portuguese  settlement ;  but  for  a  long  period  the  only 
adniitago  of  the  cape  to  Europeans  was  its  convenience  as  a  shipping  station 
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and  resting-place  for  mariners  voyaging  between  Europe  and  the  East  Indiea 
Vessels  touched  there  on  their  homeward  and  outward  voyages,  to  leave  on 
shore  communications  to  be  conveyed  in  the  opposite  direction  in  which  they 
were  proceeding.  These  were  put  where  they  were  secure  from  the  effects 
of  the  weather ;  and  their  place  of  concealment  was  indicated  by  a  written 
direction  fixed  where  it  could  not  fail  to  atti*act  the  attention  of  those  who 
landed. 

At  length,  in  1650,  the  Dutch,  who  then  enjoyed  the  largest  and  most  val- 
uable portion  of  the  East-India  trade,  determined  upon  forming  a  settlement 
at  the  cape,  an  outwork  singularly  well  calculated  to*  strengthen  their  position 
in  the  Indian  seas.  One  hundreu  persons  of  each  sex,  taken  from  the  houses 
of  industry  at  Amsterdam,  were  sent  out  as  the  nucleus  of  a  colony.  Inde- 
'  pendent  settlers  soon  arrived,  some  driven  by  religious  or  political  peraecution, 
others  by  the  uneasiness  of  their  circumstances.  The  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  drove  hither  many  natives  of  France,  some  of  whom  commenced 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Still  the  colony  did  not  make  much  progress.  Its 
limits  were  confined  to  the  peninsula,  of  about  thirty  miles  long,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  stands  Cape  Town.  The  Dutch  East- India  Company,  in 
whom  the  government  was  vested,  seem  to  have  regarded  the  colony  as 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  great  interests  of  their  eastern  trade.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  for  individuals  with  many  of  the  most  important  resources  of 
civilization  at  command,  and  continually  actuated  by  self-interest,  to  remain 
long  without  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  by  which  they  ai'c  sur- 
rounded. From  being  at  first  almost  shut  up  in  Sieir  fort  at  Cape  Town,  the 
colonists  spread  themselves  over  the  Cape  district,  comprising  a  surface  of 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  squai*e  miles ;  and  now  about  two  hundi*ed 
thousand  square  miles  are  covered  with  their  ilocka  and  herds. 

The  number  of  Europeans,  or  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  in  South  Af* 
rica,  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousano,  and  yet  it  was  a 
much  smaller  number  which  acquired  possession  of  all  its  material  resources. 
The  Cape-Dutch  are  the  most  numerous  class.  They  are  the  descendants  of 
the  origmal  settlers,  or  of  those  who  subsequently  came  from  Holland.  The 
country  population  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  this  class,  who  possess  im- 
mense glazing  farms  and  extensive  flocks.  They  are  frequently  termed 
Dutch- Africans,  and  "  boors,"  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  word  for  farmer. 
The  common  extent  of  a  boor's  farm  is  six  thousand  acres ;  and  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  colony  they  were  formerly  accustomed  to  set  boundaries  at  defi- 
ance. "  All  is  colony  to  us,"  said  they,  "  where  we  can  find  a  good  spring 
of  water  and  pasturage  for  our  cattle."  The  frontier  booi-s  never  thought  of 
dividing  their  estates  (or,  to  adopt  a  better  word,  their  domains),  but  sent  out 
their  children  to  occupy  tracts  of  countiy  as  large  as  tlieir  ovni.  The  want 
of  fountains  and  springs  formed  the  only  limit  to  the  dispersion  of  the  boors 
and  their  families.  Flocks  and  herds  of  seven  thousand  and  eight  thousand, 
consisting  of  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,is  a  common  average  stock  ;  and 
some  of  the  richer  boors  possess  above  thirteen  thousand  sheep,  and  from 
two  thousand  to  three  thousand  homed  cattle.  There  being  none  of  the  or- 
dinary oppoitunities  for  the  display  of  wealth,  a  rich  man  is  only  to  be  known 
by  the  number  of  his  servants  and  his  cattle.  The  great  object  is  for  a  man 
to  establish  his  children  in  the  same  circumstances  of*  ease  and  plenty  as  him- 
self. Wealth  is  accumulated  very  slowly,  but  veiy  surely,  and  is  hoarded  up 
instead  of  being  invested.  Some  of  the  richer  boors  indulge  in  the  luruiy  of 
an  equipage  ;  but  this  consists  of  a  horse-wagon.  Many  of  the  boors  live  in 
their  ox- wagons  while  their  herds  are  moving  about  in  search  of  pasture.  The 
possession  of  horses  is  regarded  as  another  sign  of  wealth.     The  oxen  are  ill 
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shaped,  but  the  breed  is  improving.  The  number  of  homed  cattle  was  esti  • 
mated  at  three  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  in  1834. 

The  boors  are  exceedingly  hospitable  and  very  inquisitive.  They  are  large 
in  stature,  but  not  possessing  ereat  muscular  strength,  and  generally  inclined 
to  corpulence.  Throughout  uie  colony  there  is  little  variation  in  their  man- 
ners. Their  houses  have  some  resemblance  to  a  bam,  and  are  substantially 
built  of  well-tempered  clay,  the  outer  walls  being  whitewashed.  There  is  no 
ceiling,  the  interior  being  open  to  the  roof.  The  raftera  are  furnished  with 
string  of  onions,  implements,  guns,  hunting-apparatus,  dried  flesh  of  various 
kinds  of  game,  ice.  The  house  is  divided  into  three  apaitmcnts  :  one  a  sort 
of  hall,  in  which  the  family  sit  and  take  their  meals,  and  a  room  at  each  end 
made  by  a  partition-wall  of  the  same  height  as  the  outer  walla.  The  private 
njoms  are  each  lighted  by  a  window,  and  the  hall  or  sitting-room  by  two. 
Cooking  is  canied  on  in  a  small  hut  adjoining  the  house ;  there  is  neither 
stove  nor  chimney  in  the  dwelling-house.  In  a  comer  of  the  hall,  within 
siyht  of  the  family,  a  slaughtered  sheep  is  usually  hung ;  the  consumption  of 
a  family,  including  the  herdsmen  and  their  dependents,  being  frequently  two 
sheep  a-day.  The  quantity  of  com  grown  is  only  sufficient  for  consumption ; 
an  orchard  produces  peach-brandy ;  a  vineyai*d,  wine  ;  and  frequently  a  small 
corn-mill  is  attached  to  the  homest(5ad.  The  flocks  are  folded  every  nis:ht, 
and  this  is  usually  a  scene  of  gi*eat  animation,  the  farmer  with  all  his  family 
and  servants  assisting.  Thirty  cows  ai*e  milked  out  of  a  herd  of  about  seven 
hundred  head.  Each  gives  very  considerably  less  milk  than  an  English  cow. 
The  child  just  bom  has  an  interest  in  the  herd,  a  certain  number  of  stock  be- 
ing marked  at  the  time,  and  these,  with  the  future  increase,  are  the  child's 
property.  This  condition  of  an  African-Dutch  boor  nearly  i-esembles  the  pa- 
triarchal life  described  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  whole  country  for  many 
miles  aroimd  is  often  covered  with  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  children  and 
the  children's  children  of  some  wealthy  boor.  We  have  now  to  consider  the 
means  by  which  they  acquired  these  extensive  possessions. 

When  the  Dutch  settled  at  the  cape,  every  part  of  the  colonial  territory  was 
covered  with  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  natives.  The  Hottentots  occupied 
that  part  of  tlie  territory  which  is  between  Capo  Town  and  the  interior,  and 
separated  the  Dutch  from  other  tribes.  They  constituted  a  nation  governed 
hy  chiefs  ;  but  the  uniformity  of  manncra  and  customs  bound  different  tribes 
together,  and  this  gave  them  a  sort  of  national  existence.  Availing  themselves 
of  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  country,  they  had  become  herdsmen,  and  ex- 
isted in  a  low  stage  of  the  pastoral  condition.  Had  they  been  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  they  would  most  probably  have  been  prepared  to  defend  eveiy  inch 
of  their  native  land ;  but  a  pastoral  people  have  few  interests  to  induce  them 
to  contend  against  the  first  appeai*ance  of  encroachment.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  wander  in  search  of  fresh  pasture-grounds,  and  it  is  easier  to  give 
npa  district  to  which  they  perhaps  only  occasionally  resort,  than  stmggle  for 
its  possession  against  powerful  etiemies.  The  natives  have  taken  to  them- 
lelres  the  name  of  Hottentot ;  but  it  did  not  originate  with  them.  Sir  John 
Btrrow  says  :  "  When  the  country  was  fii-st  discovered,  and  when  they  were 
ipread  over  the  southern  angle  of  Africa  as  an  independent  peo])le,  each  horde 
bditB  particularname ;  but  that  by  which  the  collective' body  as  a  nation 
*tt  distinguiahed,  and  which  at  this  moment  they  bear  among  themselves,  is 
Qadqnae."  Though  the  Hottentots  were  a  mild  and  inoffensive  people,  they 
vere  not  destitute  of  spirit.  The  necessity  of  defending  their  flocks  against 
^  tttacks  of  the  most  ferocious  wild  beasts  would  contribute  to  infuse  into 
J^eok  some  degree  of  vigor  and  energy.  Living  under  chiefs  capable  of  ex- 
otiag  them  to  resist  oppression,  they  defended  themselves  in  several  obstinate 
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Hottentot  Herdsman,  taken  from  life. 

engagements  with  the  early  colonists,  who  entered  into  a  treaty  which 
maintained  for  some  years.  At  this  time  the  number  of  the  colonists  waa 
small,  and  policy  and  interest  rendered  them  peaceful  neighbors.  For  about 
half  a  century  after  the  Dutch  had  settled  at  Cape  Town  the  good  qualities 
of  the  Hottentots  were  candidly  acknowledged.  They  were  remarkable  for 
their  love  of  truth  ;  they  were  capable  of  wann  attachment,  grateful,  and  hon- 
est. Even  at  a  much  later  period,  their  standard  of  morals  is  represented  by 
old  people  as  having  been  very  high ;  parental  discipline  being  strict,  and 
great  attention  being  paid  to  the  morals  of  tlieir  youth.  Some  allowance 
must  doubtless  be  made  for  the  claimish  vanity  which  would  attribute  supe- 
rior virtues  to  those  belonging  to  the  same  tribe.  They  lived  in  "  Kraals," 
consisting  of  an  assemblage  of  huts,  and  enjoyed  their  property  in  common^ 
one  of  them  killing  an  ox  or  sheep  on  which  all  feasted  alike  ;  and  the  next 
day  being  destitute  of  food.  The  women  watched  over  the  flocks  while  the 
men  were  hunting,  milked  the  cows,  attended  to  their  household  concerns, 
which  occupied  but  little  of  their  time,  wove  mats,  and  collected  wood  for 
their  evening  fires.  Sparmann,  who  visited  South  Africa  in  1775,  was  one 
of  the  last  travellers  who  saw  the  Hottentots  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  their 
original  state.  He  mentions  a  woman  belonging  to  one  tribe  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  sixty  milch  cows ;  and  that  on  the  cattle  of  the  kraal  boing  brougfal 
home  from  pasture,  the  evening  was  enlivened  by  singing  and  dancing.  Vail- 
lant,  who  was  in  South  Africa  in  1781,  was  delighted  with  the  relics  whick 
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be  witaesaed  of  a  system  of  life  of  great  simplicity.  The  independence  of 
ibe  Hottentot  tribes  is  now  a  matter  of  history  and  of  melancholy  reflection* 
because  it  has  scarcely  yet  been  succeeded  by  any  better  form  of  existence. 

The  peaceful  interval  which  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  for  a  time  enjoyed 
is  doubtless  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  fears  of  the  colonists,  and  to  their 
KlfiJiness  not  being  sufficiently  stimulated.  During  this  period  they  paid  for 
the  supplies  of  cattle  which  they  needed  for  themselves  and  for  the  aliipping 
which  touched  at  Cape  Town.  When,  however,  the  colony  received  ti-esh 
bands  of  emigrants,  its  wants  were  sometimes  greater  than  its  means  of  sup- 
plying them.  More  land  was  required  to  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Once  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fort,  a  steady  system  of  encroachment  became 
ineWtable.  The  Hottentots  receded,  driving  their  flocks  before  them,  and 
earning  the  materiab  of  their  habitations  along  with  them,  to  be  fixed  in  a 
more  remote  district.  Thither  they  were  soon  followed,  the  more  unprinci- 
pled among  the  colonists  finding  it  advantageous  to  carry  their  schemes  into 
cGect  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  govemment,  where,  as  the  readiest  means 
of  obtaining  stock,  they  could  plunder  the  Hottentots  with  the  least  chance  of 
detection.  The  colonial  govemment  was  not  sti'ong  enough  to  repress  these 
distant  crimes,  and  the  scenes  of  violence  which  ensued  were  avenged,  as  oppor- 
tunity offered,  by  the  exasperated  parties  themselves.  The  gradually-receding 
boundary  was  traced  with  blood.  In  a  despatch  by  the  Dutch  governor,  in 
1702,  be  confessed  his  inability  to  repress  these  outrages,  "becausehalf  of  the 
colony  would  be  ruined,  so  great  is  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  implicated." 
This  system  could  not  long  exist  without  the  cliaracter,  both  of  the  colonists 
aud  tbe  natives,  being  deteriorated.  The  foiiner  soon  occupied  the  best  pas- 
ture-grounds, and  the  Hottentots  had  then  no  superabundance  of  cattle  to 
barter,  even  Kad  they  been  treated  with  on  fair  terms.  Without  land,  cattle 
^o\i\d  have  been  of  no  value  to  them  ;  and  without  cattle,  land  was  useless. 
Degraded  and  maltreated,  the  Hottentots  came  to  be  considered  as  intruders 
npon  the  land  which  they  had  once  peacefully  occupied.  Some  wandered 
into  remote  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the  interior,  where  they  maintained  a 

C carious  existence.  Others  accepted  the  means  of  subsistence  from  the 
ds  of  tlie  colonists,  and  their  wives  and  children  became  dependent  on 
their  bounty.  In  time  this  connexion  of  the  aborigines  with  the  Dutch  grew 
tube  worse  than  slavery.  There  was  but  little  demand  for  their  labor,  and 
perhaps  even  in  so  cheap  a  country  their  maintenance  was  considered  bur- 
densK)me.  At  all  events,  the  life  of  the  Hottentot  was  wasted  in  dangers  and 
fetijjues  to  which  a  man  would  not  have  thouQ^ht  of  subjecting  his  slave,  whoso 
death  was  an  actual  loss  to  his  owner.  His  spirit  and  energies  were  de- 
pressed by  injustice,  and  he  became  such  as  his  oppressors  had  described 
iiiin — wecdc  in  intellect  and  destitute  of  conduct  ana  forethought,  exhibiting 
the  natural  course  of  oppression — degradation,  and  then  its  fruits — the  vices 
which  enslave  the  oppressed,  and  thus  do  the  work  of  the  oppressor. 

There  was  scarcely  an  instance  of  cruelty  said  to  have  been  committed 
igainst  the  slaves  in  the  West-Indian  islands  that  could  not  find  a  parallel 
fiom  the  Dutch  farmers  of  the  remote  districts  of  the  colony  toward  the  Hot- 
tentots in  their  service.  Beating  and  cutting  with  thongs  of  the  hide  of  the 
lea-cow  (hippopotamus)  or  rhinoceros,  were  only  gentle  punishments ;  though 
Ibese  sorts  of  whips,  which  they  call  sjambocs,  are  most  horrid  instruments, 
rnng  tough,  pliant,  and  heavy  almost  as  lead.  Firing  small  shot  into  the  legs 
tnd  thighs  of  a  Hottentot  was  a  punishment  not  unknown  to  some  of  the 
■onsters  who  inhabited  the  neighborhood  of  Camtoos  river.  By  a  resolution 
t  the  old  goyemment,  as  unjust  as  it  was  inhuman,  a  peasant  (boor)  was  al- 
ywed  to  claim  as  his  property,  till  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  all  the  children 
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of  the  Hottentots  in  his  service,  to  whom  he  had  given  in  their  infancy  a  xnoi 
sel  of  meat.  The  consequence  was,  either  that  individuals  were  lefl  to  shil 
for  themselves,  afler  the  hest  years  of  their  existence  had  been  thrown  awa} 
or  on  some  pretence  or  other  they  were  still  kept  in  bondage.  Under  an; 
circumstances  they  could  not  dispose  fi-eely  of  their  labor. 

A  constant  course  of  cruelty  and  oppression  at  length  drove  even  the  Hotter 
tots  to  resistance.  They  fled  into  Kaftreland,  leaving  their  families  behind  then 
and  succeeded  in  exciting  some  of  the  Kaffre  chiefs  to  join  in  an  irruption  whici 
carried  fire  and  slaughter  along  the  colonial  frontier.  The  boors  felt  the  ver 
geance  of  those  whom  they  had  so  long  oppressed ;  but  the  only  lesson  whic 
this  out])reak  ta'iight  them  was  one  of  cnielty.  The  people  whom  they  ha 
ti'eated  contemptuously  were  punished  for  the  spirit  they  had  evinced.  Thei 
dastardly  acts  of  retaliation  at  length  aroused  the  attention  of  tlie  authoritiej 
and  in  1811  the  colonial  government  (Hiitish)  instigated  a  special  commissio 
of  inquiry,  the  proceedings  of  which  were,  howevejr,  internipteil  by  the  deat 
of  an  important  witness,  and  the  recall  of  the  earl  of  Caledon,  then  govenioi 
The  establishment  of  a  supreme  court,  making  peiiodical  circuits  through  a 
parts  of  the  colony,  investigating  complaints  and  trying  oflrondoi-s,  was  one  o 
the  benefits  attending  a  \'igilant  state  of  public  opinion.  The  circumstance 
of  society  did  not  furnish  machineiy  so  well  adapted  as  could  have  bee 
wished  for  the  repression  of  abuses,  and  a  fair  and  impartial  verdict  coul 
scaixely  be  expected  from  men  exasperated  and  prejudiced  4igainst  the  Hoi 
tentot  population ;  but  the  publicity  given  to  complaints  before  the  suprem 
court  had  its  effect  in  repressing  the  frequency  of  brutal  outrages.  The  pel 
manent  condition  of  the  Hottentot  i*cmained  nevertheless  unaffected  by  thes 
partial  ameliorations ;  and  they  were  chiefly  cases  of  gross  cruelty  which  cam 
before  the  courts.  The  Hottentots  could  not  possess  land,  and  they  were  un 
formly  employed  in  the  lowest  grade  of  occupation,  witliout  any  hope  of  rising 
The  colonists,  generally  speaking,  were  averse  to  their  improvement,  eithc 
by  moral  or  ixjligious  means.  So  degi*aded  was  the  condition  of  the  Hottei 
tot,  that  the  female  slaves  thought  it  beneath  them  to  maiTy  one  of  these  non 
inally  free  people.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Hottentot  population  for  a  Ion 
period  afler  the  English  came  into  permanent  possession  of  the  Cape  in  180< 

We  now  ent«r  upon  a  period  in  which  there  arc  indications  of  the  appix>acl 
if  not  the  arrival,  of  a  more  gratifying  era  in  the  condition  of  the  Hottentc 
population.  This  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes,  but  chiefly  to  fou: 
which  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  attended  with  the  best  effect: 
They  are :  1.  The  increase  in  the  European  population,  which*  gave  mor 
yalue  to  their  services.  2.  The  exertions  of  the  missionaries,  who  labored  t 
demonstrate  their  capabilities  of  improvement.  3.  The  acts  of  the  loci 
government,  which  placed  them  on  a  footing  with  the  rest  of  the  free  popi 
lation,  and  which  have  subsequently  been  marked  by  a  desire  to  render  thi 
a  real  as  well  as  nominal  change.  4.  The  abolition  of  slavery,  and  a  mor 
considerate  and  enlightened  policy  enforced  by  the  vigilance  of  publi 
opinion  in  England. 

In  1806,  the  Hottentot  population  was  estimated  at  20,426,  and  the: 
number  had  increased  in  1823  to  30,549.  Their  gradual  decline,  whic 
Barrow  had  noticed  as  a  consequence  of  their  wretched  condition,  ha< 
therefore,  happily  been  arrested.  But  still,  the  change  in  their  circumstai 
ces,  to  wbich  this  increase  may  in  a  considerable  degree  be  attributed,  W£ 
but  slight.  In  1828  their  case  was  fairly  brought  before  the  people  of  En][ 
land,  by  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  who  gave  notice  of  a  motion  in  parliament  ft 
extending  the  rights  of  freemen  to  the  Hottentot  population,  and  placin 
them  exactly  upon  the  same  foolhig  as  the  colonists.     It  is  due  to  the  go^ 
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eriiment  of  the  Cape,  then  administered  by  General  Bourke,  to  state,  that  it 
had  caused  an  ordinance  to  be  issued  conferring  this  privilege  upon  the 
Hottentots  only  two  days  after  the  colonial  secretary  had  agreed  in  parlia- 
ment to  effect  the  same  object.  This  ordinance  of  the  colonial  government, 
which  was  afterward  confirmed  by  an  order  in  council,  is  teimed  by  Mr. 
Pringle  the  "  Magna  Charta  of  the  Aborigines."  It  was  not  well  received 
in  the  colony.  The  slaves,  said  the  colonists,  might  be  emancipated,  "  if 
the  rights  of  property  were  not  involved,''  but  it  was  absurd  to  expect  from 
the  Hottentots  the  energy  and  provident  habits  which  are  essential  to.  a 
state  of  freedom.  The  slave,  they  remarked,  was  careful  and  economical, 
adding  to  hL't  little  comforts,  while  the  Hottentot  recklessly  spent  his  earnings 
in  liquor  or  useless  finery.  They  could  scarcely  have  pronounced  a  more 
severe  sentence  upon  their  own  past  neglect.  The  ruin  of  the  colony  was 
confidently  predicted  as  the  consequence  of  giving  the  Hottentot  the  right 
of  freely  disposing  of  his  labor,  and  it  must  be  confessed  there  were  some 
grounds  for  anxiety  as  to  the  operation  of  the  ehange.  Their  servitude  had 
been  hard  and  cheerless,  and  the  periodof  emancipation  was  anticipated  by 
many,  who  left  their  service  before  the  expiration  of  their  contracts.  Oth- 
ers became  vagrants — a  natural  reaction,  to  be  attributed  to  the  small  de- 
gree of  personal  liberty  which  they  had  previously  enjoyed.  The  district 
towns,  where  cheap  brandy  could  be  obtamed  with  little  exertion,  attracted 
many.  A  few  were  driven  by  their  improvident  habits  to  support  them- 
selves by  plunder.  These  temporary  evils  were  artfully  increased  by  some 
of  the  colonists.  A  large  majority  of  the  Hottentot  population,  however, 
were  not  drawn  from  their  ordinary  habits  by  the  colonial  ordinance,  but 
continued  under  their  old  masters,  protected  by  the  law  against  those  out- 
rages to  which  they  had  long  submitted.  Punishment  was  no  longer 
awarded  them  at  the  caprice  of  their  employer,  but  could  only  be  applied 
for  offences  which  the  law  designated  as  illegal,  after  a  trial  before  a  magis- 
trate, at  which  evidence  must  be  regularly  taken.  Adequate  wages  were  to 
be  offered  to  them,  or  they  could  refuse  to  be  employed ;  and  the  increase 
in  the  European  population  was  occasioning  a  demand  for  their  labor,  of 
which  they  were  reaping  the  benefit  at  a  crisis  of  great  importance  to  their 
interests.  The  right  of  Hottentots  to  their  children,  which  had  been  so 
often  shamefully  violated,  was  recognised.  The  progress  of  improvement, 
though  retarded,  can' not  wholly  be  stopped  when  once  it  originates  in  right 
principles.  It  is  only  from  thb  point  that  we  may  look  upon  the  Hottentot 
population  as  having  fairly  set  forth  in  the  career  of  civilization. 

The  capabilities  of  the  Hottentots  for  civilization  appear  in  a  favorable 
light  in  those  instances  in  which  they  have  been  fairly  tried.  In  1829,  a 
colony  of  free  Hottentots  was  formed  in  a  tract  of  wild  country,  formerly 
occupied  by  Makomo,  a  Kaffre  chief.  It  commanded  extensive  means  of 
irrigation,  and  was  divided  into  locations  of  from  four  to  six  thousand  acres^ 
in  each  of  which,  one,  two,  or  more  villages,  were  formed.    • 

The  arable  land  was  divided  into  allotments  of  from  four  to  six  acres.  A 
family  obtaining  one  of  these  allotments  was  required  to  build  a  substantial 
cottage,  to  enclose  the  land,  and  bring  it  into  a  profitable  state  of  cultivation 
in  five  years.  These  conditions  being  fulfilled,  the  property  became  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  cultivator  and  his  family,  who,  if  their  conduct  had  been  good, 
and  they  possessed  the  means  of  tilling  more  land,  had  the  privilege  of  ob- 
taining an  additional  allotment.  The  pasture  land  was  held  in  commoBi 
and  each  colonist  kept  on  it  a  quantity  of  stock  proportioned  to  the  extent 
of  his  arable  land.  A  reserve  of  land  was  made  for  a  school  and  for  thA 
site  of  a  town.     In  1823,  Mr.  I^ringle  had  proposed  a  scheme  for  defending 
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tbe  eastern  frontier  of  the  colony,  by  a  settlement  of  Hottentots  established 
in  aline  of  villages.  This  plan  was  pan<ally  acted  upon.  Some  of  these 
free  settlers  possessed  live  stock,  but  the  majority  had  nothing  to  subsist 
upon  but  wild  roots,  until  they  could  obtain  a  return  for  their  labor.  The 
natuial  difficulties  attending  the  settling  of  a  community  were  met  with 
patience  and  fairly  overcome.  Canals  of  inigation,  indispensable  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  in  South  Africa,  were  cut  to  the  extent  of  twenty 
tkousand  yards ;  in  many  places  piercing  the  solid  rock.  An  abundant  har- 
vest rewarded  their  labors ;  the  KafTres  were  beaten  off,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  settlement  becoming  known,  its  numbers  were  soon  swelled  to  four 
thousand,  of  whom  seven  hundred  were  armed  with  muskets.  The  settlement 
in  its  second  year  was  entirely  supported  on  the  fruits  of  its  own  industry, 
and  a  surplus  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  barley  bad  been  disposed  of  to 
the  troops,  besides  other  produce  conveyed  to  market.  A  letter,  dated 
June,  1831,  addressed  to  Mr.  Pringle,  gives  an  account  equally  favorable  of 
the  moral  improvement  which  had  taken  place.  "  Legal  marriage,''  says 
the  writer,  "  is  now  become  honorable  among  the  people,  and  established 
and  connected  with  their  ideas  of  morality  and  religion."  They  also  dis- 
played much  anxiety  for  the  establishment  of  scbools.  Later  accounts  show 
that  they  were  raising  a  superabundance  of  food ;  education,  morality,  and 
religion,  were  making  progress ;  the  taxes  were  paid  cheerfully.  Fifty-five 
canals  of  irrigation  had  been  cut,  of  which  forty-four  measured  nearly  forty- 
four  miles  ;  and  the  Kat  river  was  becoming  the  safest  part  of  the  frontier. 
In  May,  1834,  the  settlcra  on  the  Kat  river  had  subscribed  499/.  in  money 
and  materials  to  build  a  church.  This  is  a  gratifying  instance  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  people  whom  there  was  some  reason  to  fear  were  beyond  the  im- 
aediate  reach  of  any  ameliorating  process,  however  judiciously  applied. 
The  manner  in  which  the  change  was  effected  shows  how  worthy  the  Hot- 
tentot people  are  to  take  their  place  as  freemen ;  and  the  warmest  hopes 
may  be  indulged  as  to  their  future  progress  in  civilization,  if  rational  means 
betaken  to  accomplish  this  object. 

The  works  ^f  Pringle,  Philip,  and  others,  who  have  had  opportunities 
of  roaking  themselves  acquainted  with  the  Hottentot  character,  abound  with 
instances  in  which  their  good  qualities  have  been  brought  out.  Many  parts 
of  South  Africa  were  covered  with  the  aloe,  the  inspissated  juice  of  which 
is  valuable  as  an  article  of  commerce.  The  Hottentot  population  might 
have  employed  themselves  very  advantageously  in  collecting  this  juice;  but 
they  regarded  money  with  indifference;  they  had  no  desires  and  no  tastes 
to  gratify — a  sure  sign  of  a  low  degree  of  intellect.  Dr.  Philip  thought 
that  the  establishment  of  a  shop  stocked  with  useful  articles,  the  value  of 
I  which  they  could  appreciate,  might  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  habits  of 
industry.  The  expeiiment  succeeded.  "  The  sight  of  the  goods  in  the 
windows  and  in  the  shop,  produced  the  effect  anticipated ;  the  desire  of 
possessing  the  articles  for  use  and  comfort,  by  which  they  were  constantly 
tempted,  acquired  additional  strength  on  every  renewal  of  stimulus.  Money 
instantly  rose  in  estimation  among  them ;  and  the  women  and  the  children, 
finding  that  they  could  obtain  what  they  desired  by  collecting  the  juice  of 
the  aloe,  were  in  a  short  time  seen,  early  and  late,  engaged  in  this  occupa- 
tioD,  or  in  carrying  the  produce  of  their  labor  to  the  merchant's  shop,  to 
aehange  it  for  clothing  and  such  other  articles  as  might  suit  their  tastes  or 
Beeessitiefl." 

Under  the  judicious  management  of  some  sincere  friends  to  the  improve- 
■mt  of  the  Hottentot  people,  they  not  only  became  skilful  cultivators  but 
good  handicrafbmen.     A  blacksmiUi,  masons,  and  carpenters,  were  engaged 
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to  teach  the  people  their  respective  trades ;  and  Dr.  Philip  says :  "  There 
are  not,  perhaps,  better  workmen  in  the  colony  than  several  of  the  Hotten- 
tot blacksmiths  and  masons."  Mr.  Pacalt,  a  missionary,  pursued  the  fol- 
lowing judicious  course  of  overcoming  the  natural  indolence  of  the  Hotten- 
tots. Dr.  Philip  says :  *'  It  was  his  practice  always  to  work  along  with 
them,  and  gradually  to  increase  the  time  devoted  each  day  to  manual  labor; 
by  this  means  he  stimulated  them  to  persevering  exertion,  and  led  them 
from  those  habits  in  which  one  hour's  labor  in  the  day  was  a  burden,  to  work 
with  cheerfulness  six  or  eight.  Being  accust<}med  to  labor  for  themselves, 
they  did  not  feel  the  same  objections  as  formerly  to  work  for  the  farmers  ; 
and  finding  that  by  thus  exerting  themselves  they  could  obtain  European 
articles  of  clothing,  they  gradually  renounced  the  sheep-skin  kaross  and 
clothed  themselves  in  British  manufactures.  While  teaching  them  to  build 
their  houses  and  cultivate  their  grounds,  he  enlivened  the  hours  of  labor  by 
instructing  them,  in  the  most  easy  and  familiar  manner,  in  the  pnnciples 
and  duties  of  religion." 

The  chief  employment  of  such  of  the  Cape  Hottentots  as  do  not  reside  at 
the  Kat  river  or  other  settlements,  is  herding  cattle,  an  occupation  for  which 
they  are  peculiarly  adapted :  they  are  good  drivers  also,  and  their  sei'vices 
are  in  considerable  demand  in  this  capacity ;  the  boors  frequently  paying 
their  wages  in  a  certain  number  of  cattle  or  sheep.  The  wages  in  money 
average  from  is.  6d,  to  7s,  6d,  per  month,  including  living. 

There  are  various  branches  of  the  Hottentot  race  in  the  colony.  Among 
these  are  the  Korannas,  a  nomad  race,  as  may  be  remarked  in  the  cut,  being 
compelled  frequently  to  remove  their  habitations  and  seek  fresh  pasture  for 
their  herds :  they  hold  an  intermediate  rank  between  the  Kaffres  and  the 
ancient  Hottentots  of  the  Cape.  Their  habits  are  well  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  by  Mr.  Pringle : — 

"  Fast  by  his  wild  resounding  river 
The  listlcM  Koran  lingerg  ever ; 
Slill  drives  his  heifers  forth  to  feed, 
Soothed  by  tlie  gorrah's  huoiniing  reed  ;  « 

A  rover  still  ancliccked  will  ran^^c, 
As  hamor  calls  or  seasons  change  ; 
His  tent  of  mats  and  leathern  gear, 
All  packed  apon  the  patient  steer. 

*Mid  all  his  wanderings  hating  toil. 

He  never  tills  tlic  stubborn  soil ; 

But  on  the  milky  dams  relies. 

And  what  spontaneous  earth  supplies. 

Or  sliould  long  parching  droughts  prevail, 

And  milk,  and  bulbs,  and  locusts  fail, 

He  lays  him  down  to  sleep  away 

In  languid  trance  the  weary  day; 

Ofl  as  he  feels  gaunt  hunger's  stonnd. 

Still  tightening  famine's  girdle  round ; 

Lulled  by  the  sound  of  the  Oarecp, 

Beneath  the  willow's  murmuring  deep  ; 

Till  thunder-clouds,  surcharged  with  rain, 

Pour  verdure  o'er  the  panting  plain; 

And  call  tlie  famished  dreamer  from  his  trance, 

To  feast  on  milk  and  game,  and  wake  the  moonlight  dance." 

The  Kaffres,  next  to  the  Hottentots,  are  the  most  important  class  ot  Da« 
lives  with  which  the  colonists  of  South  Africa  have  intercourse.  The  term 
Raffre,  or  Kafir,  signifying  **  infidel/'  is  applied  by  the  natives  of  North 
Africa  to  those  of  the  southeast  who  are  not  Mohammedans,  and  by  the 
Europeans  of  the  Cape  it  is  usually  used  to  designate  the  Amakosa,  Ama- 
tembu,  and  Amaponda  tribes,  which  live  on  tho  colonial  frontier.  These 
tribes  derive  their  origin  from  one  common  stock.     They  are  possessed  of 
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tax  more  energy  than  the  Hottentots  in  their  best  days,  and  are  in  a  highe 
grrade  of  the  pastoral  state,  adding  the  cultiration  of  maize,  millet,  water 
melons,  and  a  few  other  esculents,  to  their  occupation  as  herdsmen,  ani 
storing  up  grain  for  future  consumption.  They  live  in  kraals  of  from  tei 
to  twenty  families,  under  a  subordinate  chief;  a  certain  number  of  kraal 
acknowledging  a  chief  of  higher  rank  as  their  head.  The  chiefs  are  jealou 
of  their  dignity.  They  possess  a  few  privileges  which  enable  them  to  main 
tain  a  certain  degree  of  importance ;  thus  they  claim  offerings  as  first-fruiti 
a  share  of  the  cattle  slaughtered,  and  other  privileges.  Wars  occur  occa 
sionally,  and  chiefly  arise  out  of  disputes  about  pasture-grounds.  Thei 
arms  are  a  javelin,  a  short  club,  and  a  large  shield  made  of  hide.  The  ei 
istence  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  acknowledged,  but  they  pay  him  no  religiou 
worship,  and  possess  no  idob.  Their  ideas  of  a  future  life  are  vague  an( 
indistinct ;  but  they  believe,  nevertheless,  in  spirits  and  apparitions,  to  whicl 
they  sacrifice  animals.  They  are  excessively  superstitious,  and  the  Ama 
kira,  a  prophet  or  witch-doctor,  or  rain-maker,  exercises  a  most  perriiciou 
influence  over  them.  Individuals  are  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  df  tbes 
characters,  and  the  prophet  shares  with  the  chief  in  the  property  of  hia  vie 
tim.  Some  of  the  chiefs  also  pretend  to  have  the  power  of  procuring  rain 
and  if  their  predictions  are  verified  they  take  the  credit  to  themselves,  bu 
if  they  fail  they  attribute  the  result  to  the  wickedness  of  the  people.  Om 
of  the  most  important  of  their  rites  this  people  have  in  common  with  ih 
Jews,  and  its  origin  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  their  history 
but  they  themselves  can  give  no  account  of  its  introduction.  They  do  no 
eat  swine's  flesh,  nor  fish,  excepting  shell-fish.  Tliey  have  no  canoes.  Thi 
rights  of  property  in  the  soil  is  limited  to  that  only  which  is  under  cultiva 
Cipn ;  but  the  right  of  pasture  is  held  in  common  by  each  kraal.  Long 
established  principles  and  usage  serve  as  a  substitute  for  written  law. 

The  huts  of  the  Kaffrcs  resemble  bee-hives  in  shape,  and  are  usually  fron 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  six  to  seven  feet  high.  Pol« 
are  stuck  in  the  earth,  and  boughs  are  wattled  in  the  interstices  and  mad( 
to  arch  over  at  the  top.  They  are  thatched  with  straw,  anc^ plastered  wit! 
cow-dung  or  clay.  The  fire  is  placed  in  the  centre,  without  any  apertur* 
but  the  doorway  for  ventilation.  The  door  is  formed  of  basket-work.  A 
few  mats,  coarse  earthenware  pots,  of  native  manufacture,  made  of  the  fine 
clay  taken  from  deserted  ant-hills,  a  rush-basket,  so  closely  woven  as  t( 
retain  liquids,  and  a  wooden  bowl  or  two,  constitute  the  sole  furniture  of 
these  simple  dwellings.  Milk  is  preserved  in  skins,  and  is  not  used  until 
tWck  and  sour,  when  it  is  more  nutritious.  The  kaross,  or  cloak  of  sheep 
skin,  rendered  sofl  by  currying,  fonns  the  dress  of  both  sexes.  The  chiefi 
wear  a  leopard's  skin  by  way  of  distinction.  The  females  wear  a  covering 
of  hide.  The  personal  appearance  of  the  Kaffres  is  pleasing.  Lieutenani 
Moodie,  in  his  "  Ten  Years  in  South  Africa,"  says :  **  They  are  elegantly 
formed,  and  so  graceful  that  they  appear  to  be  a  nation  of  gentlemen.  It 
their  manners  they  are  respectful  without  servility,  and  possess  a  native  deli 
cacy  which  prevents  them  from  giving  offence  by  word  or  action."  Th( 
accounts  of  their  personal  appearance  arc  generally  supposed  to  be  rathe 
exaggerated;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  favorable  testimon; 
of  many  travellers,  that  their  appearance  and  carriage  are  really  prepossefl 
sing.  Pringle  says :  **  The  Kaffres  are  a  tall,  athletic,  and  handsome  rao 
of  men,  with  features  oflcn  approaching  to  the  European  or  Asiatic  model 
and  excepting  their  woolly  hair,  exhibiting  few  of  the  peculiarities  of  tb 
negro  race.  Their  color  is  a  clear  dark  brown:  their  address  is  franl 
cheerful,  and  manly."     The  women  are  not  so  good-looking  as  the  mci 
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owing  to  the  laboi-s  which  they  undergo.  The  men  will  enclose  their 
patches  of  ground  and  milk  the  cows,  but  the  actual  cultivators  are  the 
women,  who  likewise  construct  their  huts.  Polygamy  is  common,  but  it  is 
confined  to  the  most  wealthy,  as  the  wives  are  always  purchased  by  cattle. 
The  women  take  their  meals  apart  from  the  men.  The  custom  of  polygamy 
is  believed  to 'be  of  recent  origin,  and  arose  out  of  the  number  of  unpro- 
tected women  who  followed  a  war  in  which  great  numbers  of  the  males 
were  killed.  The  Kaffro  language  is  soft  and  copious,  but  the  native  airs 
are  tame,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  those  of  the  Hottentots,  whose  lan- 
guage, however,  is  far  less  agreeable.  Though  prudent  and  economical, 
the  KaflVes  are  exceedingly  hospitable.  Cattle  are,  generally  speaking, 
only  killed  on  the  occasion  of  marriages  or  other  festivities. 

The  Kaffres  and  Hottentots  rear  a  fine  race  of  oxen,  marked  with  large 
brown  or  black  clouds.  Some  are  of  extraordinary  size,  with  the  horns 
directed  forward  and  upward.  It  is  from  these  that  their  hakelry,  or  war- 
oxen,  are  chosen ;  they  ride  them  on  all  occasions,  as  they  are  quick,  perse- 
vering, extremely  docile,  and  governed  by  the  voice,  or  a  whistle,  with 
surprising  intelligence.  They  thrive  most  on  the  zuure  velden  (sour 
fields),  or  saline  pastures — fields  producing  a  spontaneous  crop  of  coarse 
sour  grass ;  and  that  kind  of  food  may  cause  the  particularly  fetid  smell  of 
their  breath  noticed  by  Sir  J.  Barrow.  The  long  horns  of  some  of  this  breed 
are  ofVcn  trained  by  the  Namaguas  and  other  tribes,  so  as  to  twist  in  spiral 
cun'cs,  or  other  fanciful  forms,  which  is  said  to  be  managed  by  moans  of  a 
warm  iron. 

The  engraving  opposite  presents  a  party  of  settlers,  with  their  traTcl- 
ling- wagon  drawn  by  oxen,  and  they  are  endeavoring  to  break  in  a  refrac- 
tory animal.  In  the  distance  oxen  are  seen  swimming  across  a  river.  It 
has  been  taken  from  a  drawing  made  by  one  of  the  artists  attached  to  Dr. 
Smith's  expedition. 

The  Turks  at  Constantinople. — Our  engraving  on  page  51  exhibits  some 
of  the  peculiarities  presented  by  the  streets  of  Constantinople.  Almost  all 
the  streets  of  this  city  are  narrow  and  winding.  Instead  of  spacious  thorough- 
fares, with  the  windows  of  shops  set  out  with  wares  of  all  kinds,  while  pas- 
sengers on  foot  and  vehicles  of  every  description  are  incessantly  passing 
and  repassing,  the  streets,  with  but  little  exception,  are  silent  and  almost 
deserted-looking  during  the  day ;  and  though  toward  evening  they  exhibit 
a  more  animated  aspect,  as  the  inhabitants  come  out  to  pass  on  to  the  cof- 
feehouses, or  to  smoke  their  pipci^  in  some  favorite  spot,  there  is  but  little 
of  that  kind  of  character  which  gitfes  the  sensation  of  the  "sweet  security 
of  streets."  The  only  soil  of  windows  presented  by  the  houses  toward  the 
streets  are  those  projections  represented  in  the  engraving,  containing  little 
windows  latticed  and  closed  ;  and  many  of  the  houses  have  no  windows  at 
all  toward  the  streets,  but  only  a  low,  narrow,  dingy  door.  Mr.  M'Farlane, 
who  was  in  Constantinople  in  1828,  thus  alludes  to  these  windows,  in  de- 
scribing a  walk  through  some  of  the  streets :  "  1  walked  up  one  street  and 
down  another;  for  wherever  chance  led  me  I  was  sure  to  find  novelty  and 
interest  of  some  sort.  Except  what  seems  the  most  considerable  street  of 
the  city — a  street  that  traverses  nearly  its  whole  length,  and,  tolerably 
broad  and  airy,  runs  in  a  slightly-diverging  line  from  the  northwestern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Hippodrome  to  the  gate  of  Adrianoplc — all  seemed  gloomy 
and  depopulated.  I  passed  through  several  large  emr  :y  spaces  in  the  vciy 
heart  of  the  town,  where  houses  had  been  burned  dow-  ,  and  not  rebuilt ;  and 
even  in  other  quarters  exempt  from  the  devastation  of  fire,  where  the  dark 
red-painted  dwellings  of  the  Turks  stood  close  around  me,  so  rarely  was  a 
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human  being  seen,  so  uninterrupted  the  silence,  that  I  could  scarcely  belie 
myself  in  the  capital  of  a  vast  empire — in  splendid  Stambool-^of  who 
overflowing  population  I  had  so  often  read.  Some  half  dozen  of  times,  pc 
baps,  in  the  course  of  my  musing  pcrigrinalion,  my  observations  were  en 
vened  by  the  sight  of  sundry  black  eyes  that  (wondering,  no  doubt,  what 
could  be  doing  in  those  unfrequented  quarters)  were  seen  peeping  throu) 
their  white  t/tumaks,  and  the  thick  lattices  (so  appropriately  denominated 
French  ^*a^i«ic*)  that  shut  up  every  shah  niMn  of  a  Turk's  house.  On 
or  twice  my  ears  were  g^reeted  with  a  titter  from  my  concealed  observer 
pleasant  sounds — as  they  showed,  at  least,  that  all  gayety  had  not  ilcd  fro 
the  place.  Another  refreshing  relief,  the  charm  of  which  I  still  -recal  wi 
delight,  was  to  catch,  through  the  gloomy  avenue  of  one  of  the  deserti 
streets  at  the  back  of  the  town,  a  view  of  the  broad  blue  basin  of  the  Pr 
pontis,  of  the  lovely  Princes'  islands,  of  the*  distant  mountains  of  Nicom 
dia,  and  of  the  still  more  remote  and  sublime  heights  of  the  Bithynian  Olyi 
pus,  all  shining  gay  and  bright  in  the  beams  of  the  glorious  sun." 

Though  Mr.  M*Farlane  saw  Constantinople  when  it  was  under  the  infl 
ence  of  depressing  circumstances,  the  silence  of  the  streets  is  a  gener 
description.  Our  own  engraving  seems  to  contradict  this,  for  it  exhibits 
crowd  of  figures,  as  if  the  narrow  street  was  thronged ;  but  the  time 
evening,  when  the  middling  and  poorer  classes  have  a  strong  inducement  i 
do  what  all  classes  avoid  as  much  as  possible — to  walk  the  streets ;  and  tl 
door  exhibited  in  the  foreground  of  the  engraving  is  the  door  of  a  coffe 
house.  All  the  life  and  activity  of  the  interior  of  the  city  is  concentrate 
in  the  bazars,  or  bezostines.  Those  are  long,  wide  corridors,  communici 
ting  with  each  other  mostly  in  an  irregular  and  striking  manner.  Their  sid 
walls  are  built  of  stone,  and  they  are  covered  in  with  stone  arches,  or  su* 
cessions  of  domes,  through  which  a  subdued  light  is  admitted.  The  dealei 
are  separated  by  nations,  or  religions,  or  by  trades. 

Another  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  represente 
in  our  engraving,  is  the  dogs — ^those  pests  of  all  Mohammedan  towns.  M( 
hammedanism  proscribes  dogs  as  unclean.  Hence,  although  they  are  excee< 
ingly  numerous  in  towns,  they  are  not  attached  to  particular  houses,  or  belon 
to  particular  persons.  They  live  in  the  streets  and  open  places,  and  subsii 
upon  offal,  with  some  uncertain  assistance  from  the  charity  of  individaali 
*•  In  large  towns,"  says  a  note  of  the  "  Pictorial  Bible,"  "  where  there  i 
much  activity  and  intercourse,  the  dogs  do  not  generaly  offer  any  molests 
tion  to  any  person  in  the  daytini«»or  only  to  persons  whom  they  detect  b 
the  scent  or  costume  to  be  decided  foreigners  ;  but  at  night  it  is  very  bai 
ardous  to  pass  the  streets,  and  few  like  to  do  so  alone,  and  never  withou 
being  properly  armed.  When  two  persons  go  together,  both  amied  wit 
strong  sticks,  they  are  seldom  molested.  One  person  alone,  and  particular! 
if  unarmed,  would  be  in  danger  of  being  seriously  injured,  if  not  toni  t 
pieces,  unless  assistance  came,  as  the  attack  of  one  clog  would  8e]*ve  as 
signal  to  bring  other  in  great  numbers  to  the  assault.  In  small  towns  an 
villages  seldom  visited  by  strangers,  the  dogs  know  the  inhabitants,  and  d 
not  molest  them,  unless,  perhaps,  when  any  one  of  them  should  happen  t 
stir  abroad  at  night ;  but  a  stranger  of  any  description  oflen  dares  not  a] 
proach  such  places  even  by  day,  unless  under  the  conduct  of  an  inhabitant 

The  dogs  of  Constantinople  are  somewhat  more  under  control,  and  ai 
not  at  all  so  dangerous  to  strangers,  owing  to  the  perpetual  influx  of  fo 
eigners  of  all  descriptions,  and  the  constant  intercourse.  Still,  they  ai 
hungry  and  savage  enough  to  annoy  a  European,  if  not  by  their  attack, : 
least  by  their  presence.     "  We  hardly  met  a  soul  on  our  way  up,"  says  M 
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M'Farlane,  describing  his  landing  in  Constantinople,  "  but  swaims  of  sta: 
Ting,  mangy  dogs  perambulated  the  silent  streets,  giving  me  an  opportunit; 
on  my  very  first  arrival,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  pest  of  the  Otti 
man  capital." — **  Even  when  dogs  are  without  individual  masters  they  wi 
frequent  the  abodes  of  man.  They  are  found  in  this  half-wild  state  at  Lii 
bon  and  at  Constantinople,  and  other  cities  of  the  cast.  They  are  dnven  i 
unclean  from  the  houses  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  yet  the  same  peop! 
protect  them  when  they  are  roaming  about  their  dwellings.  The  dogof  tb 
Seven  Sleepers,  according  to  a  tale  in  the  Koran,  is  the  only  quadrupe 
admitted  into  heaven,  but  the  people  of  the  East  have  more  substantial  rei 
eons  for  patronising  those  half-wild  dogs  than  they  find  in  the  legend 
of  their  faith.  Volney,  in  his  *  Travels,'  describes  the  dogs  of  Turkey  an 
its  dependencies  as  particularly  useful  in  clearing  the  streets  of  the  garbag 
and  carriim  which  would  otherwise  become  the  cause  of  pestilence  an 
death.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  the  poweiful  but  somewhat  revoltin 
description  of  Lord  Byron  refers  in  the  poem  of  the  *  Siege  of  Corinth :' — 

^  '  I  saw  Uie  lean  Aot^n  1>oneatli  the  wall 
Huld  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival, 
Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcaM  and  limb, 
They  wore  too  busy  to  bark  at  him.' " 

The  coffeehouses  (as  we  have  already  stated)  naturally  attract  the  notic 
of  a  stranger,  more  than  any  of  the  objects  he  meets  with  in  rambling  ove 
the  city.  They  are  found  in  all  quarters  of  the  town,  and  some  of  them  ir 
spacious  and  handsome.  They  are  gaudily  painted,  and  furnished  with  mal 
ted  platforms  and  benches :  those  of  the  better  sort  have  a  fountain  in  tb 
middle,  with  a  gallery  for  musicians.  A  row  of  large  windows  discovers  t 
a  passenger  all  diat  is  going  on  within ;  and  the  company,  being  supplied  wit! 
small,  low,  wicker  stools,  oAcn  choose,  in  the  summer,  to  sit  before  the  dooi 
in  the  open  air.  These  coffeehouses  are  not  frequented  by  peiBons  of  th 
first  rank,  but  occasionally  by  all  others,  so  that  they  are  seldom  empty,  am 
at  certain  hours  are  full  of  company.  To  a  spectator  not  used  to  the  easter 
garb  and  manners,  such  a  motley  assembly,  variously  ^ouped  and  placed  ii 
picturesque  attitudes,  compose  a  no  less  amusing  than  interesting  scene. 

It  was  in  the  coffeehouses  that  the  ''story-teller"  found  his  stage  and  an 
diencc.  '*  The  recitation  of  Eastern  fables  and  tales  partakes  somewhat  o 
a  dramatic  performance.  It  is  not  merely  a  simple  narrative ;  the  story  i 
animated  by  the  manner  and  action  of  the  speaker.  A  variety  of  other  stoij 
books,  besides  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  funuah  materials  for  th* 
story-teller,  who,  by  combining  the  incidents  of  different  tales,  and  varyb] 
the  catastrophe  of  such  as  he  has  related  before,  dives  them  an  air  of  novelt; 
eiveu  to  persons  who  at  first  imagine  they  are  listening  to  tales  with  whid 
they  are  acquainted.  He  recites  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  middle  of  tin 
coffee-room,  stopping  only  now  and  then,  when  the  expression  requires  soxik 
emphatical  attitude.  He  is  commonly  heard  with  great  attention,  and  not  ud 
frequently,  in  the  midst  of  some  interesting  adventure,  when  the  expectatioi 
of  the  audience  is  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  he  breaks  off  abruptly,  an< 
makes  his  escape  from  the  room,  leaving  both  his  heroine  and  his  audience  t 
the  utmost  embarrassment.  Those  who  happen  to  be  near  the  door  endeavo 
to  detain  him,  insisting  on  the  story  being  finished  before  he  departs,  but  b 
always  makes  his  retreat  good ;  and  the  auditors,  suspending  their  curiosit] 
are  induced  to  return  at  die  same  hour  next  day  to  hear  the  sequel.  He  n 
sooner  has  made  his  exit,  than  the  company,  in  separate  parties,  fall  to  dispi 
ting  about  the  characters  of  the  drama,  or  the  event  of  the  unfinished  advei 
tore.     The  controversy  by  degrees  becomes  serious,  and  opposite  opiniox 
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are  maintained  with  no  less  warmth  than  if  the  fate  of  the  city  depended  on 
the  decision. 

But  the  cofTechouses  of  Constantinople,  though  still  yery  numerous  and 
much  frequented,  are  no  longer  the  important  places  they  were.  To\«-ard 
the  evening,  they  are  much  thronged  by  Turks,  Aimenians,  Greeks,  and  JewB» 
all  smoking  and  indulging  in  tiny  cups  of  coffee,  which  is  generally  drunk  by 
the  poorer  classes,  not  only  without  milk,  but  without  sugar .•  Sultan  Mah- 
moud,  aflcr  suppressing  the  Janizaries,  endeavored  to  suppress  also  the  cof- 
feehouses, with  what  success,  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Macfarlane*8 
"Constantinople,"  shall  tell  us: — 

"  I  was  much  suiprised  to  see  the  gi-oat  scarcity  of  coffeehouses,  which 
abound  in  Smyrna  and  in  all  the  Turkish  towns  1  had  visited,  and  was  struck 
with  a  disproportionate  frequency  of  barbers'  shops.  It  yma  explained,  when, 
on  expressing  a  wish  to  rest  awhile,  my  experienced  Davide  led  me  into  one 
of  those  open  chambers  which,  in  appearance,  was  solely  devoted  to  shaving, 
but  which  concealed,  behind  a  wooden  Rcrcou  that  looked  like  the  end  of  the 
room,  a  spacious  recess  hung  round  with  chibooks  (common  pipes),  narghilh 
(water-pipes),  and  tiny  coftee-cups.  The  small  charcoal  fire  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  fragrant  berry  burned  in  the  usual  comer,  and  there  were  the 
usual  benches  and  stools.  In  short,  it  was  a  Inma-fide  coffeehouse,  screened 
by  a  bai'ber's  shop,  and  a  group  of  Osmanlis  shufHed  in  immediately  after  w, 
not  to  be  shaved,  but  to  smoke  their  pipes  and  drink  their  cups  of  coffee. 
On  the  suppression  of  the  Janizaries,  the  sultan  issued  an  order  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  innumerable  coffeehouses,  the  headquarters  of  those  tnrlni- 
lent  reprobates,  and  the  usual  resort  of  the  idle,  the  vicious,  and  the  disafiected 
of  the  capital.  Certain  respectable  houses  in  each  quarter  of  the  town  were 
licensed.  The  vagrant  story-tellei-s,  who  were  accustomed  to  perform,  viva 
voce,  the  ofHce  of  our  newspapers,  and  who  were  wont  to  collect  crowds  in 
these  coffeehouses,  shared  m  the  restrictions,  and  were  threatened  with  the 
bastinado. 

"  *  But,"  said  I  to  Davide,  •  are  all  those  hundreds  of  barber's  shops  we 
have  passed  to-day,  nothing  but  veils  to  cofTechouses  V 

"  *  Not  all,  but  the  greater  part  of  them.' 

"*Yet  the  disguise  might  be  easily  penetrated;  any  bostandji  might  dis- 
cover the  recess,  and  airest  a  crewd  of  delinquents — as  here,  for  example.' 

"'That's  all  very  true,  sir,*  replied  my  phlegmatic  Chaldean,  *but  what 
would  the  bostandjis  get  by  that  ]  The  fact  is,  the  Turks  can  not  live  with 
out  coffeehouses ;  and,  besides,  the  order  to  shut  them  up  is  now  on  old  af- 
fair. Each  cafidji  may  make  it  worth  their  while  not  to  see ;  and  so,  you  un- 
derstand, the  Stambool-Effendi  and  officers  of  police  under  him,  need  not 
look  beyond  the  barber's  shop.* 

"  During  Davide's  luminous  speech,  a  stareh  man  of  the  law  and  gospel, 
stepped  in  and  called  for  a  narghile" 

The  harems  of  the  east  are  as  peculiar  and  interesting  as  the  coffeehouses. 

The  literal  signification  of  the  word  harem  is  "  the  forbidden,"  being  the 
apartment  or  apartments  devoted  to  the  female  inmates  of  a  house,  and  to 
which  no  person  but  the  master  or  the  immediate  relatives  are  permitted  to 
have  access.     This  rule  is  so  stiictly  enforced,  or  rather  so  sacredly  kept,  that 

*  WellHtcd.  in  bin  recently  pHbli^hcd  '*  Trnveln  in  Arabln."  ^iven  tbo  followin?  aniuiinsr  illmtrtlks 
of  tbc  eastern  practice  of  drinking  cofr.>e  witbout  sugar:  "  A  p.irty  of  Bodouinn  were  dispatingra* 
■pectiug  tbc  Ranity  of  Ludy  Knther  Stiuibope;  one  paity  Ptrenuoa.sly  maintainin?  ibat  it  wan  impot' 
mble  a  lady  to  cbaritablc.  fo  munificent,  conid  be  otherwiM)  tbnn  in  full  poi^aoaHiou  of  her  facaHklh 
Tbeir  opponentn  alleged  act^  a«  proofs  to  tbe  contmry.  An  old  man  with  a  white  beard  called  for 
nlence— a  call  fmm  the  agod  among  the  Arabn  is  scddom  made  in  vain.  '  She  i»  mad/  said  lie.aad 
lowering  hia  voice  to  a  whinper.  ai*  if  fcntful  such  an  callage  agaii.at  e■'•labli^hed  curtom  sboald  i 
beyond  bia  circle,  be  added,  '  for  abe  pata  aagar  to  bcr  coffee !'     Tbii  woa  conclatiYe.'' 
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even  in  the  confusion  of  war,  when  the  rest  of  the  hoiise  is  given  to  pillagu 
the  apartments  of  the  women  are  scrupulously  avoided.  The  term  harem  if 
also  applied  to  the  female  inhabitants  of  a  house,  as  well  as  to  the  apartmems 
in  whicli  ihey  reside.  That  every  precaution  may  be  taken  to  prevent  an  ac- 
cidental intrusion  into  the  women's  apartments,  most  Turkish  houses  are  divi- 
ded into  two  portions,  one  for  the  gentlemen,  the  other  (the  windows  of  which 
are  so  constructed  that  a  view  of  the  interior  can  not  be  obtained  from  die 
outside)  for  the  ladies. 

Every  house,  gi*eat  and  small,  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  which  only 
ioin  together  by  a  narrow  passage.  The  first  house  has  a  large  court  beforo 
It,  and  open  galleries  all  round  it. 

This  gallery  leads  to  all  the  chambers,  which  are  commonlT  large,  and 
with  two  rows  of  windows,  the  first  being  of  painted  glass.  They  seldom 
build  above  two  stories,  each  of  which  has  galleries.  The  stairs  are  broad 
and  not  oflen  above  thirty  steps.  This  is  the  house  belonging  to  the  lord,  and 
the  adjoining  one  is  called  the  harem,  that  is  the  ladies'  apartment  (for  the 
name  of  seraglio  is  i>eculiar  to  the  grand  seignior) ;  it  has  also  a  gallery  run- 
ning round  it  toward  the  gaixlen,  to  which  all  the  windows  are  \umed,  and 
the  same  number  of  chambers  as  the  other,  but  more  gay  and  splendid,  both 
in  painting  and  furniture.  The  second  row  of  windows  is  very  low,  with 
grates  like  those  of  convents ;  the  rooms  arc  all  spread  with  Persian  carpets, 
and  raised  at  one  end  of  them  about  two  feet.  This  is  the  sofa,  which  is  laid 
with  a  richer  sort  of  carpet,  and  all  round  it  a  sort  of  couch,  raised  half  a 
foot,  covered  with  rich  silk,  according  to  the  fancy  or  magnificence  of  the 
owner.  Round  about  this  are  placed,  standing  against  the  wall,  two  rows 
of  cushions,  the  first  very  long,  and  the  next  little  ones ;  and  here  the  Turks 
display  theh-  greatest  magnificence.  They  are  generally  covered  with  bre- 
caae  or  embroidery  of  gold  wire  upon  white  satin;  nothing  can  look  more 
gay  and  splendid.  These  seats  arc  also  convenient  and  easy.  The  rooms 
are  low,  and  the  ceiling  is  always  of  wood,  generally  inlaid  or  painted  with 
flowers.  They  open  in  many  places  with  folding  doors,  and  serve  for  cftbinets. 
Between  the  windows  arc  little  arches  to  set  pots  of  perfume  or  baskets  of 
flowers.  Marble  fountains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  throw  up  several 
spouts  of  water,  giving  at  the  same  time  an  agreeable  coolness  and  a  pleasant 
d!ashing  sound  as  they  fall  from  one  basin  to  another.  Some  of  tnese  are 
very  magnificent.  Each  house  has  a  bagnio,  which  consists  generally  of  two 
or  three  little  rooms,  leaded  on  the  top,  paved  witli  marble,  with  basins,  cocks 
of  water,  and  all  conveniences  for  either  hot  or  cold  baths. 

The  difficulty  of  gaining  admission  to  the  interior  of  a  Turkish  gentleman's 
house  is  not  now  so  much  experienced  as  formerly.  This  is  doubtless  owing 
to  the  great  intercourse  which,  during  the  last  century,  has  been  maintained 
between  Turkey  and  the  Christian  courts,  and  by  which  the  repugnance  to 
the  manners  of  the  Christians,  which  was  formerly  so  strongly  expressed, 
has  given  way  to  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  cultivating  the  arts  and 
processes  by  which  the  more  northern  nations  have  attained  to  so  great  an 
eminence  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  to  the  introduction  of  many  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Christians,  or,  as  the  Turks  call  them,  the  Franks. 

Lady  Montague  has  given  a  charming  description  of  a  visit  to  the  harem 
of  one  of  the  firat  officers  in  the  court  of  the  sultan,  which  is  so  interesting, 
that  we  must  run  the  risk  of  repeating  what  is  probably  knovvn  to  many  of 
our  readers. 

After  having  dined  by  invitation  with  the  lady  of  the  grand  vizier,  an  honor 
never  before  conferred  on  a  Christian,  Lady  Mary  was  solicited  by  a  Greek 
lady  who  accompanied  her,  and  who  acted  as  intcrpretess,  to  visit  the  lady 
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of  die  kyhaia,  the  lieutenant,  or  second  officer  in  the  empire,  being  the  deput]^ 
of  the  grand  vizier. 

"All  things  here  were  with  quite  another  air  than  at  the  grand  vizier's,  and 
the  Tery  house  confessed  the  difference  between  an  old  devotee  and  a  young 
beauty.     It  was  nicely  clean  and  magnificent.     I  was  met  at  the  door  by  two 
black  eunuchs,  who  led  me  through  a  long  gallery,  between  two  ranks  of 
beautiful  younff  girls,  with  their  hair  finely  plaited,  almost  hanging  to  their 
feet,  all  dressed  in  fine  light  damasks  brocaded  with  silver.     I  was  sorry  that 
decency  did  not  permit  me  to  stop  and  consider  them  nearer.     But  that  thought 
was  lost  upon  my  entrance  into  a  large  room,  or  rather  pavilion,  built  round 
with  gilded  sashes,  which  were  most  of  them  thrown  up,  and  the  trees  planted 
near  them  gave  an  agreeable  shade,  which  hindered   the   sun  from   bring 
tmublesome.     The  jessamines  and   honeysuckles  that  twisted  round  their 
tranks  shed  a  sofl  perfume,  increased  by  a  white  marble  fountain  playing 
sweet  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  whicli  fell  into  three  or  four  ba- 
nns with  a  pleasing  sound.     The  roof  was  painted  with  all  sorts  of  flowers, 
falling  out  of  gilded  baskets  that  seemed  tumbling  down.     On  a  sofa,  raised 
three  steps  and  covered  with  fine  Persian  carpets,  sat  the  kyliaVa's  lady,  lean- 
ing on  cushions  of  white  satin,  embroidered ;  and  at  lier  feet  sat  two  young 
girU  about  twelve  years  old,  lovely  as  angels,  dressed  perfectly  rich,  and  al- 
most covered  with  jewels.     But  they  were  hardly  seen  near  the  fair  Fatima 
(for  that  is  her  name),  so  much  her  beauty  effaced  evemhing  1  have  seen, 
nay,  all  that  has  been  called  lovely  either  in  England  or  Germany.     I  must 
own  that  I  never  saw  anything  look  so  gloriously  beautifiil,  nor  can  I  recollect 
a  face  that  would  have  been  taken  notice  of  near  hers.     She  stood  up  to  re- 
ceive me,  saluting  me  afler  their  fashion,  putting  her  hand  to  her  head  with  a 
sweetness  full  of  majesty  that  no  court-breeding  could  ever  give.     She  ordered 
cushions  to  be  given  to  me,  and  took  care  to  place  me  in  the  comer,  which 
is  the  place  of  honor.     I  confess  though  the  Greek  lady  had  before  given  me 
a  great  opinion  of  her  beauty,  I  was  so  struck  with  admiration  that  I  could 
not  for  sometime  speak  to  her,  being  wholly  taken  up  in  gazing.  ....  Her 
fair  maids  were  ranged  below  the  sofa,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  and  put  me 
in  mind  of  the  pictures  of  the  ancient  nymphs.     I  did  not  think  all  nature 
could  have  furnished  such  a  scene  of  beauty.     She  made  them  a  sign  to  play 
and  dance.     Four  of  them  immediately  began  to  ])lay  some  sofl  airs  on  in- 
stniments  between  a  lute  and  a  guitar,  which  they  accompanied  with  their 

vuices,  while  the  others  danced  by  tunis When  the  dance  was  over, 

four  friir  slaves  came  into  the  room  with  silver  censers  in  their  hands,  and  ])er- 
fumed  the  air  with  amber,  aloes-wood,  and  other  scents.  Afler  this  they 
servcfl  me  coffee  upon  their  knees  in  the  finest  Japan  china,  with  soucoups 
(saucers)  of  silver,  gilt.  The  lovely  Fatima  entertamed  me  all  this  while  m 
the  most  polite  and  agreeable  manner,  calling  me  oflen  guzcl  sultancm^  or 
tih»  heautiful  sultana,  and  desinng  my  friendship  with  the  best  grace  in  the 
world,  lamenting  that  she  could  not  entertain  me  in  my  own  language. 

"When  I  took  my  leave,  two  maids  brought  in  a  fine  silver  basket  of  em- 
broidered handkerchiefs;  she  begged  me  to  wear  the  richest  for  her  sake,  and 
gave  the  others  to  my  woman  and  interpretess.  I  retired  through  the  same 
ceremonies  as  before,  and  could  not  help  thinking  I  had  been  some  time  in 
Mohammed's  paradise,  so  much  was  I  charmed  with  what  I  had  seen." 

The  interior  of  the  Turkish  houses  is  most  beautifully  fitted  up.  Even 
those  of  the  middle  classes  have  the  walls  painted  and  ornamented  with 
^Id,  &c. ;  but  in  those  of  the  higher  ordeis  the  utmost  splendor  is  exhib- 
ited. But  it  is  in  the  ladies'  apartments,  the  harems  of  the  rich,  that  the 
me  spirit  of  Turkish  magnificence  is  displayed.     The  wall  are  ornamented 
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with  ricli  and  elegant  designs,  the  ceilings  painted  with  gorgeous  colors,  i 
all  the  intricacy  of  oriental  taste,  the  furniture  is  of  the  most  elaborate  worl 
inanship,the  sofas  and  cushions  covered  with  delicate  satin  or  cloth  of  gol< 
the  carpets  of  the  richest  class,  the  fountains  of  the  purest  marble,  in  shor 
the  roc)ms  and  all  the  accessories  are  of  the  most  costly  description ;  an 
when  filled  with  the  beautiful  forms  for  whose  enjoyment  they  are  so  rich! 
adorned,  they  present  a  more  splendid  coup-d'ceil  than  ever  entered  into  tli 
imagination  of  a  poet  to  conceive.  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  thus  speaks  of  th 
harem  of  a  person  of  quality,  the  apartment  of  the  lady  to  whom  she  befoi 
paid  the  visit  described  above  : — 

"  But  what  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  that  I  have  been  in  a  harem  whei 
the  winter  apartment  was  wainscoted  with  inlaid  work  of  roother-of-pear 
ivory  of  different  colors,  and  olive-wood,  exactly  like  the  little  boxes  yo 
have  seen  brought  out  of  this  country ;  ahd  in  whose  rooms  designed  ft 
summer,  the  walls  are  all  crusted  with  japan  china,  the  roofe  gilt,  and  tb 
floors  spread  with  the  finest  Persian  carpets  ]  Yet  there  is  nothing  moi 
true;  such  is  the  palace  of  my  lovely  friend,  the  fair  Fatima,  whom  I  W8 

acquainted  with  at  Adrianople Her  house  is  magnificently  fumishe 

and  very  well  fancied ;  her  winter  rooms  being  furnished  with  figured  ve 
vet,  on  gold  ground,  and  those  for  summer  with  fine  Indian  quilting  en 
broidered  with  gold.  The  houses  of  the  great  Turkish  ladies  ai-e  kept  clea 
with  as  much  nicety  as  those  in  Holland.  This  was  situated  in  n  high  pai 
of  the  town,  and  from  the  window  of  her  summer  apartment  we  had  th 
prospect  of  the  sea,  the  islands,  and  the  Asian  mountains." 

From  the  above  extracts  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  ordinary  notion  of 
harem  being  little  better  than  a  prison  is  erroneous ;  the  inhabitants  gew 
rally  enjoy  as  much  liberty  as  they  require  :  they  pay  and  receive  visits  t 
and  from  their  female  friends,  and  amuse  themselves  with  a  variety  of  paJ 
times  while  at  home.  Among  these,  chess  and  swinging  are  great  favoritei 
and,  while  pursuing  the  latter  exercise,  the  greatest  hilarity  and  boisterou 
enjoyment  is  manifest ;  for  the  oriental  ladies,  although  generally  of  a  lai 
guid  and  melancholy  temperament,  are,  in  the  company  of  their  own  sej 
as  noisy  and  unruly  in  their  sports  as  a  bevy  of  boarding-school  misses. 

Scenes  and  Customs  in  Tunis. — The  gulf  of  Cabes  or  Gabis,  is  situs 
ted  in  Tripoli,  and  is  formed  by  the  Mediterranean,  which  washes  th 
shores  of  Northern  Africa.  The  whole  district  of  Gabis  is  mountainous 
and  the  principal  city  is  Mensel,  distant  about  half  a  leajrue  from  the  rivei 
No  Christians  reside  here,  and  ten  years  since  it  would  have  been  danger 
ous  to  visit  it  without  a  strong  escort.  The  Maltese  have  formed  their  arm; 
there ;  and  the  occupancy  of  Algiei-s  by  the  French  will  doubtless  lend  ti 
extend  civilization  here  as  well  as  in  the  parts  of  Africa  directly  occupie< 
by  them. 

The  number  of  Arabs  in  Mensel  may  amount  to  about  5,000,  and  th< 
population,  like  that  of  the  whole  district  of  Gabis,  are  not  so  much  Moor 
as  Arabs.  They  do  not  live  in  tents  like  their  brethren,  but  in  a  sort  of ; 
house,  or  rather  court,  which  they  call  **  chauch,"  surrounded  by  a  wall  wit! 
a  door.  Within  this  space,  the  liorees,  camels,  cows,  goats,  poultry,  &c.,  ar 
all  housed.  In  one  corner  is  the  bed,  which  has  a  canopy  of  palm-leave 
over  it,  and  in  another  is  the  kitchen.  Two  or  three  chambers,  built  of  cla 
and  stone,  are  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  same  court. 

The  men  of  Gabis  are  handsome  and  well  made,  with  black  eyes  and 
noble  carriage ;  they  are  excellent  horsemen  and  expert  archera,  but,  lik 
all  mountaineers,  indolent  and  averse  to  labor.  All  the  agricultural  an 
domestic  employments,  except  ploughing,  devolve  upon  the  women:  tb 
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latter  are  very  fond  of  trinkets,  and  wear  ear-rings  of  enormoos  size, 
necklaces,  frontlets,  bracelets,  and  ankle-rings,  of  gold,  silver,  or  co| 
The  dress  of  poor  and  rich  is  made  after  the  same  fashion :  it  consists 
white  cotton  robe  which  peaches  to  the  heel,  and  is  drawn  tight  across 
thighs,  where  it  is  divided  into  two  pieces,  one  of  which  passes  over 
breast,  and  the  other  over  the  back,  and  fastens  at  the  neck  with  a  s 
clasp,  which  leaves  the  sides  of  the  body  open.  The  face,  especially 
the  chin  to  the  lips,  is  painted. 

The  quantity  of  large  hewn  stones  and  marble  pillars  that  are  font 
the  neighborhood  of  Mensel,  afford  certain  indication  that  some  ancient 
existed  in  its  vicinity;  but  there  are  no  inscriptions.  This  old  Roman 
ony  may  have  been  about  a  league  distant.  There  are  three  cisterns,  on 
which  is  still  in  very  good  preservation.  The  Arabians  relate  many  y 
derful  tales  of  the  splendor  of  the  old  town.  According  to  their  accoui 
contained  fifly  market-places,  each  fitted  up  with  five  hundred  shops, 
the  vicinity  of  these  ruins  stands  the  little  villnge  of  Sidi  Elbaba,  into  w 
neither  Jews  nor  Christians  are  allowed  to  enter,  because  a  groat  saint, 
was  said  to  have  been  Mohammed's  chief  barber,  lies  buried  there, 
soil  in  the  neighborhood  is  rich,  but,  as  the  indolent  inhabitants  do  not 
tivate  it,  it  yields  but  a  scanty  supply  of  food,  and  the  European  fares 
badly  if  he  can  not  subsist  upon  the  bread  and  oil  of  the  Arabs.  The  p 
groves,  on  the  other  hand,  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  What  a  part 
would  it  become,  if  inhabited  by  an  industrious  and  Christian  populat 
but  now  nothing  is  to  be  had  but  spontaneous  productions.  The  Arabs 
lie  in  the  shade  all  day  long,  indulging  in  sleep.  The  Moors  smoke  tob 
and  play  at  games,  such  as  chess  or  backgammon,  sit  chatting  in  the  cc 
houses  or  barbers'  shops,  or  go  into  the  bath  to  pass  away  time.  The  2 
is  ignorant  of  all  these  recreations,  and  is  only  roused  from  his  letharg 
the  report  of  war  or  plunder :  then,  in  an  instant,  his  horse  is  saddled! 
weapon  seized,  and  he  stands  ready  for  the  encounter. 

Criminal  Causes  and  Court.  —  The  calif  of  Gabis  sits  upon  a  rj 
throne  in  a  large  hall ;  his  chief  and  only  secretary  is  a  Jew,  who  takes 
in  all  questions  of  debate,  and  is  always  consulted  by  the  calif.  To 
right  and  lefl,  along  the  walls  of  the  judgment-hall,  are  placed  stone  ben 
for  the  friends  of  the  calif,  and  for  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plac 
wish  to  hear  the  proceedings.  No  one  is  permitted  to  enter  the  hall  an 
The  calif's  servants,  also  unarmed,  walk  up  and  down,  ready  to  exe 
their  master's  commands.  The  plaintiff  enters  the  hall,  and  kneels  do\^ 
a  distance  of  three  or  four  paces  from  the  throne,  and  states  his  compl 
The  following  preliminaries  are  always  observed:  **  God  preserve  the 
calif,  and  bless  thy  head,  and  the  heads  of  thy  children,  and  add  to 
determined  years  of  thy  life  yet  thirty  more,  and  be  favorable  unto  th< 
The  calif  then  answers:  "God  bless  thee!  What  is  thy  request?"  * 
camel  has  been  stolen  from  its  pasture."  "  When  V*  "  Yesterday  ever 
when  I  went  to  fetch  it  homo,  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found."  **  Was 
camel  grazing  alone,  or  were  there  others  with  it  V*  "  Ali  ben  Achmet 
Mustapha  ben  Achsam  had  their  camels  in  the  same  pasturage."  " 
did  they  find  theirs  1"  "  Yes,  they  are  in  their  house."  "  Chamude,  ( 
mude,"  exclaimed  the  calif,  **  go  quickly  and  bring  hither  Ali  ben  Acl 
and  Mustapha  ben  Achsam."  He  instantly  obeyed,  and  both  in  a  short 
made  their  appearance.  The  calif,  drawing  himself  up,  said :  "  You 
stolen  Masout's  camel,  and  if  you  do  not  restore  it  within  two  hours,  I 
give  each  of  you  five  hundred  bastinadoes.  In  the  meanwhile  put  t 
rogues  in  prison."     They  had  beex^  scarcely  led  out,  when  a  person  ent 
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and  flaid  that  the  camel  was  found,  and  that  the  owner  might  fetch  it 
directly,  for  it  was  standing  in  the  house  of  Ali  ben  Achmet. 

Two  camel-drivers  had  obtained  goods  of  a  merchant  at  Mcnsel,  which 
they  were  to  convey  to  Elscherid.  The  merchant  affirmed  that  he  had  paid 
them  the  freightage,  which  came  to  one  hundred  and  thiily  piastres,  on  their 
packing  up  the  goods.  The  camel-drivers,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that 
they  had  received  only  half  of  the  money.  There  were  no  witnesses  prei- 
ent.  The  merchant  brought  the  calif  his  book,  in  which  he  had  made  an 
entry  of  this  sum.  Both  parties  were  very  vehement,  ond  the  calif  be- 
haved with  a  dii^nity  which  would  have  done  honor  to  tlie  lord- chancellor 
of  England.  When  the  confusion  was  somewhat  abated,  the  calif  desired 
the  youngest  of  the  camel-drivers  to  approach ;  then,  turning  toward  the 
elder,  he  said :  **  By  thy  head,  open  not  thy  mouth  till  I  question  thee." 
Then  he  again  addressed  the  younj^er :  "  My  soti,  thou  and  thy  friend  here 
took  the  goods  to  Elscherid  ?'*  "  Nam  sidi''  (yes  sir),  he  replied.  "When 
thou  leftest  Menscl  how  much  money  hadst  thou  in  thy  pocket  ?**  *•  Not 
an  asper  besides  what  the  merchant  gave  me."  **  Thou  hadst  then  the  half 
of  the  wages  with  thee  V*  "  Yes,  sir."  "  When  thou  retumedst  thou  divi- 
dedst  the  remainder,  nfier  paying  the  expenses  of  the  journey :  what  then 
was  thy  share?"  "Twenty-five  piastres,  sir."  "Very  well ;•  twenty-five 
piastres  :  quite  fair.    Now,  how  long  wast  thou  on  the  journey  V*    "  Tweijty- 

seven  days,  sir."     "Didst  thou  not  halt  the  first  night  at  N 1"     "Yes." 

"  Thou  hadst  two  camels  and  an  ass,  for  the  keep  of  which  thou  paidst  the 
owner  of  the  Funtucks  ?"  "  Six  karups."  And  for  thyself  how  much  didst 
thou  spend  1"  "  I  bought  a  loaf,  a  little  oil,  and  some  olives,  for  four  ka- 
rups." "  Your  beasts  required  forage :  how  didst  thou  procure  that  1"  "I 
bought  hay  and  straw  for  so  much."     "  Well,  that  makes  in  all  so  much. 

From  N thou  wentcat  to  M ,  where  thy  outlay  was — "  &c.     Enough. 

The  calif  thus  detailed  the  whole  of  the  journey  to  and  fro,  and,  reckoning 
up  the  karups,  made  up  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  piastres,  by 
which  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  merchant  was  right  and  the 
camel-drivers  wrong.  They  were  then  dismissed  with  a  very  severe  repri- 
mand. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  captain  of  the  coast-guard,  a  good-tempered  old 
negro,  came  in.  "  Salim,"  said  the  calif,  "  I  know  thee ;  thou  art  true  as 
gold  :  I  would  intrust  to  thee  all  the  treasures  in  the  world ;  but  all  are  not 
'ike  thee.  A  carpet  was  stolen  last  night  from  the  vessel  of  this  Christian. 
Christians  speak  the  truth,  which  Mussulmans  rarely  do.  Were  he  a  Mus- 
sulman, he  would  have  said  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  five  hundred  pias- 
tres, which,  as  calif,  1  must  make  good.  Salim,  see  that  thou  find  the 
carpet ;  if  not,  the  watchman  must  pay  the  price."  "  Allah  save  thee.  Allah 
lengthen  thy  days,  O  calif !  Whore  shall  I  seek  the  carpet  ]  By  the 
prophet,  I  know  nothing  of  it  !  We  are  only  guards  of  the  coast,  and  few 
in  number.  The  Arabs,  as  thou  knowcst,  are  great  thieves ;  besides,  the 
ship  had  already  sailed  a  considerable  distance  down  the  river,  and  was  no 
longer  in  our  neighborhood :  how  then,  O  calif,  can  we  be  answerable  for 
it?"  "What  do  ye  call  yourselves,  then,  ye  who  have  pitched  your  tents 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ?  What  do  people  call  you  ?"  "  Guards.'' 
"  Right :  then  do  ye  watch.  Thou  hast  passed  sentence  upon  thyself.  Y» 
are  guards,  and  as  such  receive  pay ;  therefore  ye  watch.  I  have  said  it: 
seek  the  carpet,  and  I  shall  not  inquire  in  whose  custody  it  may  have  beeo. 
Meanwhile,  only  bring  it  back." 

CrKRBA  was  fi)rmorly  a  perfect  gold-mine  for  its  governors,  who  were  bound 
to  pay  over  to  the  Turkish  sultan  a  certain  annual  sum  of  money,  of  no  veij 
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derable  amount ;  in  return  for  which  they  wmo  privileged  to  plunder  the 
bitants  according'  to  their  own  good-will  and  pleasure.  This  appointment 
been  vested  in  the  family  of  the  Bemaiaths  of  Tunis  from  time  immemo- 
The  present  Sachah  Ettaba  having,  however,  contrived  to  raise  himself 
1  the  humble  station  of  a  slave  to  that  of  prime-minister  to  the  bey,  he  took 
cheme  more  ardently  to  heart  than  that  of  i-eplenishing  his  master's  empty 
m ;  and  with  this  object  in  view,  personally  visited  the  several  provinces. 
ba  was  one  of  the  spots  ho  explored ;  and  the  governor,  being  prepared 
the  honor,  received  him  in  his  house,  which  was  decorated  in  a  more  than 
icely  style.  The  keen-eyed  satrap  feasted  on  this  display  of  splendor  and 
rnificence  with  greedy  look,  and  returned  to  Tunis.  Shortly  afterward  he 
»red  the  governor  to  appeal*  before  him,  and  thus  accosted  him :  "  You 
B  shown  some  dexterity  in  transferring  thy  master's  substance  into  thy 
1  chests ;  thou  hast  built  thyself  houses  and  set  them  off  in  costly  array, 
le  our  lord  and  master  was  in  utmost  need,  and  hast  well  desen'cd  to  be 
g  up  and  have  thy  property  taken  from  thee  :  but  out  of  pure  friendship,  I 

make  thee  a  present  of  thy  life,  it  being  undei-stood  that  thou  payest  two 
lions  of  piastres  into  the  treasury  forthwith,  and  never  venturest  to  set 
;  in  Gerba  again."  The  first  part  of  the  condition  was  fulfilled  without 
iHTybut  the  ramily  of  the  Bemaiaths  could  not  digest  the  humiliating  terms 
he  last.  A  negotiation  was  therefore  set  on  foot  with  the  exasperated  min- 
r,  and  pursued  with  unremitting  ardor  until  he  was  brought  to  relent.  The 
^ced  governor  was  restored  to  favor,  and  confirmed  anew  in  his  post  •  of 
1  of  Gerba,  though  on  a  very  different  footing.  Ten  of  the  principal  in- 
litants  of  the  island  have  been  associated  with  him  as  councillors^  and  he 

been  prohibited  from  levying  any  dues  or  imposts  without  their  concur- 
ce.  The  prime-minister  also  fixed  the  yearly  tribute  at  one  hundred  and 
ty  thousand  piastres,  which  are  collected  by  the  ten  councillora  upon  a 
derate  estimate  of  each  man's  means,  and  remitted  to  the  bey,  from  whom 

governor  receives  his  salary.     The  people  of  Gerba  are  no  longer  under 

necessity  of  pretending  poverty,  but  every  one  is  at  liberty  "  to  do  what 
likes  with  his  own,"  and  displays  his  wealth  in  the  full  glare  of  day ;  a  com- 
fn  occurrence  under  the  new  order  of  things. 

MloNUMENT  OF  THE  Skulls  OP  CHRISTIANS. — In  their  social  intercourse 
I  Grerbese  display  remarkable  refinement  of  manners ;  their  deportment  is 
asing  and  urbane ;  there  is  so  complete  an  absence  of  contempt  for  Chris- 
08,  that  one  would  be  almost  tempted  to  forget  that  they  are  deadly  ene- 
es  to  their  faith,  were  it  not  for  the  bonifying  memento  of  their  hatred  of 
J  Christian  name  which  stands  on  the  seashore — a  pyramid  constructed  with 
5  skulls  and  bones  of  Christians.  During  the  last  contest  between  the  Span- 
"ds  and  Moors  on  this  island,  eight  hundred  gallant  combatants  threw  tlicm- 
ves  into  a  fort  near  the  shore,  and  here  defended  their  post  bravely.  The 
oors  made  several  attempts  to  take  it  by  storm,  but  were  always  driven 
ck  with  considerable  loss,  and  three  of  their  leaders  were  killed,  while  not 
angle  Sj^aniard  had  been  injured.  But  the  scourge  of  those  who  are  be- 
!ged  now  overtook  them — the  means  of  sustenance  failed  them.     Our  hand- 

of  Christians  tarried,  day  after  day,  for  hope  of  succor  and  relief:  none 
me  near  them.  Driven  by  famine,  the  garrison  capitulated,  and  an  un mo- 
ted  retreat  was  promised  them.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  Moors  been 
t  in  possession  ot  the  fort,  than  they  fell  upon  their  eight  hundred  unarmed 
fersaries,  slaughtered  every  individual  among  them,  and,  collecting  their 
ills  and  bones,  erected  a  monument  on  the  seashore,  that  bears  record  of 
nr  own  barbarity.  It  has  remained  standing  ever  since,  and  from  time  to 
le  is  washed  widi  oolor.     The  Moors  who  fell  in  the  struggle  with  these 
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brave  Spaniards  lie  interred  in  the  yicinity  of  thia  pyramid*.  The  number  of 
their  graves  would  lead  one  to  conclude  Uiat  the  number  oirMoors  who  per- 
ished was  considerable.  A  chapel  has  been  erected  over  the  graves  of  their 
three  leaders.  I  was  singulai'ly  affected  on  first  contemplating  this  unnatural 
memento  of  Moorish  perfidy.  The  gray  bones  appeared  to  me  as  if  they 
moved,  and  the  arms  as  if  they  stretched  themselves  out  to  me ;  it  seemed  as 
if  the  hollow  skulls  beckoned  to  me,  and  every  fleshless  mouth  cried  out«- 
"  Depart,  pilgrim,  depart  and  seek  your  Christian  brethren,  and  tell  them 
that  we  have,  for  whole  centuries,  endured  this  thi*all,  and  found  no  abiding- 
place  for  our  bones.  Haply  the  sound  of  thy  voice  may  reach  the  ear  o£ 
some  godly  prince,  and  our  bones  may  at  last  be  deposited  within  the  soil 
that  gave  us  birth  !" 

Mariiiage-Festival  op  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor. — At  Boudja,  a  vil- 
lage near  Smyrna  (says  a  traveller),  I  attended  a  Greek  marriage  with  con- 
siderable interest.  The  ceremony  in  the  church  seemed  interminably  long, 
and  the  mumbled  prayers  and  nasal  singing  (for  all  the  Greeks  in  this  part, 
whether  in  church  or  out  of  church,  when  they  sing,  will  sing  through  the 
nose)  were  not  very  amusing.  Botli  bride  and  bridegroom  wore  a  wreath  of 
flowers  round  their  heads,  which  was  pretty  and  classical :  these  wreaths  of 
flowers  were  exchanged  and  re-exchanged  many  times  in  the  course  of  the 
ceremony.  They  had  also  ttco  nuptial  rings,  one  on  the  hand  of  the  bride- 
groom and  one  on  the  bride's,  which  were  slipped  from  one  to  the  other  very 
frequently,  the  bride  now  wearing  her  own,  now  her  husband's,  and  so  on. 

The  procession  returned  from  the  church  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  pre- 
ceded by  music,  instrtimental  and  vocal,  and  followed  by  all  the  Greeks  of 
the  village.  This  procession  closely  resembled  those  we  see  represented  in 
sculpture  and  on  ancient  vases,  and  which  refer  to  the  customs  of  the  Greeks 
two  or  three  thousand  years  back.  Immediately  on  her  arrival  at  the  house, 
the  young  bride  took  her  place  on  a  sofa  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  and  then 
sat  with  downcast  eyes  as  immoveable  as  a  statue,  taking  no  part  whatever  in 
the  amusements  that  were  going  on,  and  never  even  uttering  a  word,  except 
in  a  whisper,  to  some  female  relative  or  dear  female  friend.  She  retained 
the  bridal  wreath  of  flowers,  over  which  was  hung  very  gracefully  a  veil  of 
rose-colored  gauze,  which  fell  on  either  side  her  head,  leaving  her  face  ex- 
posed, and  retiching  her  girdle.  Besides  the  colored  veil  and  the  wreath,  ihe 
was  further  distinguished  as  a  bride  by  a  long  bunch  of  gold  tinsel  cut  into 
slips,  which  was  attached  to  her  hair,  and  dropped  down  as  a  gaudy  ringlet 
on  either  side  her  neck. 

The  merry  company  immediately  began  to  dance,  and  continued  fromnooo 
till  midnight.  The  room  was  soon  veiy  crowded.  Every  one,  as  he  went 
in,  advanced  to  the  bride,  whose  lap  (she  was  cross-legged  on  the  sofa  like  a 
Turk)  was  duly  hollowed  out  for  the  reception,  and  gave  her  a  piece  of  mon- 
ey, more  or  less,  according  to  the  visiter's  circumstances  or  generosity.  The 
bride  deposited  the  money  in  a  small  silver  box,  but  neither  opened  her  lij* 
nor  raised  her  eyes.  Meanwhile  the  dance  never  ceased,  or  paused  but  ror 
a  minute,  new  performers  supplying  the  places  of  such  as  were  fatigued,  and 
keeping  up  the  strange  Romaika  (the  favorite  dance  of  the  Greeks),  wavin§^ 
winding,  and  interweaving  their  handkerchiefs.  When  the  musicians  mt 
symptoms  of  flagging,  or  talked  of  being  tired,  some  spirited  Patikaii 
would  step  out  of  the  circle  of  the  dance,  take  a  bright  rubich  (a  small  thin 
Turkish  coin)  from  his  pocket,  wet  it  between  his  lips,  and  then,  with  a 
smart  exclamation,  stick  it  on  the  forehead  of  the  head  performer.  TUl 
recipe,  generally  washed  down  by  a  draught  of  wine,  never  seemed  to  ftili 
and  on  they  blend,  and  sawed,  and  bawled,  vrith  increased  vigor.     The  in- 
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^rumental  music  was  always  accompanied  by  one  voice,  of  whose  beauty  no 
much  could  be  said. 

•  These  marriages  and  other  merry-makings  are  nearly  always  attended  b] 
young  Greeks  of  respectable  families,  who  dearly  love  a  dance,  no  maltei 
whether  it  be  under  the  roof  of  a  prince  or  of  a  peasant.  These  persons 
liberally  pay  the  musicians,  but  it  would  bo  out  of  all  character  to  present 
the  money  in  any  other  way  than  by  sticking  it  on  the  forehead. 

But  to  return  to  the  marriage  at  Boiidja :  what  most  struck  me  was  the 
automaton-like  passiveness  of  the  bride,  who  was  young,  handsome,  and 
naturally  lively.  But  there  she  sat  in  the  midst  of  all  this  dancing,  music, 
merriment,  and  gossip,  close  in  the  corner,  like  a  statue  in  its  niche,  without 
motion,  without  giving  a  sigti  that  the  busy,  noisy  scene  before  her  reached 
either  of  her  senses.  And  during  three  mortal  days  (for  so  long  is  the  mar- 
riage-festival kept  up)  was  she  to  pei*sist  in  this  unnatural,  forced  position 
of  stupid  decorum,  amid  the  joyfulness  of  those  who  were  called  together 
only  to  celebi'ate  her  own  happiness  !  This  forced  delicacy  and  decorum, 
and  submissiveness  on  the  part  of  the  young  bride,  must  have  been  mainly 
bon'owed  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from  their  mastera  the  Turks. 

In  the  evening,  about  an  hour  after  the  candles  had  been  lighted,  the 
wedding  repast  was  served  up.  This,  in  ti-uth,  was  frugal  enough  :  it  con- 
sisted of  a  large  dish  of  keskake  (a  Turkish  dish  made  of  unground  wheat 
mixed  with  a  little  maize,  butter,  &c.),  which,  among  the  oriental  Greeks,  a* 
well  as  the  Turks,  is  always  eaten  at  weddings,  and  of  a  large  bowl  of  pilaff 
or  boiled  rice,  in  which  was  some  mutton  hashed.  All  the  females  preseni 
partook  of  the  hymeneal  banquet  (except  the  bride,  who  tasted  nothing),  h 
the  upper  room,  the  scene  of  the  dancing — on  the  floor  of  which,  a  carpel 
being  spread,  they  sat  down  in  the  oriental  style.  They  drank  no  wine 
The  men  retired  to  a  room  below,  with  the  bridegroom^  who  helped  them  t( 
the  same  condiments  as  had  been  served  up  stairs ;  and  their  repast  waf 
finished  by  the  circulation  of  the  wine-cup,  in  which  the  health  and  happi 
ness  of  the  new-married  couple  were  drunk,  with  the  usual  wish  or  pi*ayer 
never  omitted  by  the  Greeks,  that  no  evil  eye  or  other  bad  influence  mighi 
intei-fere  with  the  happy  consummation  of  the  nuptials. 

As  soon  as  the  repast  was  finished — and  it  occupied  scai*cely  a  quarter  ol 
•  an  hour — the  carpets  were  vrithdrawn,  and  the  dancing  recommenced.  Du 
ring  a  pause  in  the  dancing,  two  young  men  and  two  young  women  (the  lat 
ter  from  the  island  of  Scio,  and  very  pretty)  amused  the  company  wit! 
singing  ;  and  surprise  may  be  excited,  considering  where  they  were,  in  tht 
midst  of  Turks,  by  their  heedlessness  or  boldness,  when  it  is  mentioned  thai 
the  themes  of  their  songs  were  all  patriotic — the  praises  of  Ypsilanti,  ih* 
victories  of  Colocotroni,  the  bravery  and  address  of  the  Turk-buming  Cana 
ris,  the  death  of  the  heroic  Marco  Botzari,  &c.    ^ 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  old  agha  of  the  village  came  in  with  tw( 
of  the  Turks  of  bis  guard.  He  quietly  seated  himself  on  a  low  chair  in  J 
corner  of  the  room,  had  his  pipe  lighted,  and  commenced  a  process  of  silcn 
smoking,  which  he  hardly  interrupted  by  a  word,  except  "  Atesh"  (fire ! 
when  his  pipe  went  out,  during  the  two  hours  he  honored  the  Greeks  will 
his  company.  His  guards,  two  young  Yebeclcs,  or  mountaineei*s,  from  th' 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  near  the  door  with  dilated  eyes  and  open  mouths 
wondering,  no  doubt,  at  the  liberty  of  the  Greek  women,  but  evidently  de 
lighted  with  the  joyous  scene. 

I  was  infoi*med  by  a  young  lady  (a  European  present)  that  the  aghi  ha 
furnished  the  materials  for  the  wedding  feast.  This  looked  paternal  an 
pretty,  but  not  so  the  context :  he  was  to  receive  a  large  portion  of  th 
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money  presented  to  the  bride  by  her  friends  and  visiters!  Ab,  beside 
nearly  all  the  peasants  of  the  village,  many  respectable  young  Greeks  froi 
Smyrna  v^rere  present,  and  all  the  Franks  who  had  country-houses  ther 
went,  or  sent  a  few  piastres,  the  old  Turk  must  have  been  a  considerabl 
gainer  by  the  transaction. 

This  marriage  was  celebrated,  as  they  nearly  all  are,  on  a  Sunday.  C 
the  Monday  and  Tuesday  following  the  same  amusements  were  kept  up 
the  bridegroom  and  his  friends,  male  and  female,  making  processions  throug 
the  village  with  music  and  dancing.  The  bride  was  not  allowed  to  go  oi 
iif  the  house  until  the  Sunday  following. 

The  gi*eat  variety  of  picturesque  costume  which  the  traveller  meets  wi 
throughout  Greece,  Albania,  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Levant,  go 
erally  gives  a  singular  charm  and  interest  to  his  route.  In  continent 
Greece,  not  merely  every  province,  but  every  district,  nay,  almost  evei 
town  and  village,  has  its  distinctive  dress  :  so  that  when  the  people  are  set 
in  crowds  at  fail's,  or  any  common  place  of  rendezvous,  an  attentive  observ 
of  their  costume  can  tell  where  they  all  come  from,  without  reference  to  an 
thing  else.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  south  of  Italy,  paiticularly  in  Cal 
bria,  Basilicata,  and  Apulia,  where  the  whole  type  of  manners  and  custot 
is  much  more  Grecian  than  Italian.  In  the  mountains  that  back  and  he 
in  northern  Greece,  and  which  are  chiefly  occupied  by  tribes  descended  fro 
the  great  Slavonic  race,  the  costume  is  essentially  different  from  that  wo: 
by  the  Greeks  ;  and  this  costume,  again,  is  subdivided  and  modified  accor 
ing  to  the  difference  of  tribes  and  clans.  The  kilt,  differing  only  in  col 
from  that  worn  by  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  is  common  to  them  all ;  and  ll 
whole  dress,  figure,  and  manner  of  living,  of  the  Arnaouts,  or  Albanian 
struck  Lord  Byron  as  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Gae 
of  Scotland.  These  Arnaouts  always  wear  a  red  shawl  round  the  hcac 
their  neighbors,  the  Montenigrini,  wear  a  yellow  one  ;  and  the  Chiraariot 
the  Gegdes,  and  other  Slavonic  tribes,  are  distinj^uished,  not  only  by  a  di 
ference  of  color,  but  also  by  the  fashion  of  their  turbans,  and  the  way 
which  they  wear  them.  They  all  go  armed  ;  and  the  importance  and  weali 
of  an  Albanian  may  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  weapons  he  bears  up( 
bis  person,  and  the  richness  of  their  mountings  and  inlayings  in  silver,  go) 
<*fid  precious  stones.  The  chief  of  a  clan  is  frequently  seen  thus  accoutre( 
bis  long-barrelled,  slim-stocked  gun  in  his  hand,  four  mounted  pistols  in  h 
girdle,  a  sabre  by  his  side,  a  large  horn  for  powder,  and  a  cartouch-box  slur 
over  his  shoulder,  a  yataghan,  and  a  short  dagger  stuck  in  his  girdle  to  ke< 
company  with  his  pistols — in  short,  he  is  a  walking  mass  of  arms  ;  an 
though  inide,  undisciplined,  and  not  worth  much  in  an  open  field  again 
regular  troops,  he  is  a  dangerous  enemy  to  encounter  in  irregular  mountai 
warfare.  His  taste  for  dress  is  almost  as  expensive  as  that  for  arms  :  I 
loose  jacket  is  generally  richly  embroidered  in  gold ;  and  the  gyves,  whi< 
descend  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  and  the  massy  clasps  that  fasten  on  li 
buskins  or  sandals,  are  pretty  generally  of  the  same  metal,  or  at  least  rich 
ornamented  with  it.  The  color  of  the  kilt  is  white  among  all  the  tribe 
and,  however  diity  may  be  the  shirt,  which  is  very  seldom  changed,  it  is  t 
special  care  of  the  Albanian  to  keep  the  kilt  spotless  as  new-fallen  suo 
A  good  deal  of  this  care  is  also  extended  to  the  sheep-skin  capote,  which 
worn,  in  a  most  graceful  manner,  over  the  right  shoulder.  We  have  be 
treating  of  a  man  of  importance  ;  but  all  ranks  of  Albanians  have  a  passi 
for  dress  and  finery,  and,  when  not  absolute  paupers,  contrive  to  go  smar 
attired  and  armed.  The  long  gun  is  even  more  indispensable  than  the  pi 
:n  the  Turk,  or  an  umbrella  to  an  Englishman  in  rainy  weather.     **  Ti 
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weapon,"  Bays  Mr.  Hobhouse,  "  is  to  be  found  in  every  cottage  in  Albania : 
tlie  peasant  carries  it  with  bim  either  when  he  tends  his  flocks  or  tills  his 
laod.  It  is  the  weapon  in  which  he  considers  himself  to  excel,  and  he  re- 
gards it  both  as  his  ornament  and  defence.  The  gun-barrels,  however,  are 
thin  and  ill  made,  and  the  locks  are  of  the  rudest  manufacture,  the  works 
being  generally  on  the  outside.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  and  as  the 
powder  is  large-grained,  and  fttherwise  very  bad,  the  Albanians  are  not  good 
marksmen,  although  they  never  fire  without  a  rest,  and  take  a  very  deliber 
ate  aim." 


Albuniaa  Oilloer. 

We  fancy  that,  as  marksmen,  the  Albanians  vary  in  ability,  for  we  saw 
wme  clans  at  Constantinople  that  fired  with  admirable  precision.  Wo  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  powder  furnished  them  by  the  sultan  was  English. 
Their  mode  of  practice  was  this  :  they  built  up  a  tambour  of  loose  stones, 
between  three  and  four  feet  high,  like  those  the  Greeks  loved  to  fight  behind 
daring  their  late  war,  and  then,  dropping  on  the  knee,  rested  the  barrel  of 
4eir  piece  on  a  stone,  and  fired,  after  taking  a  cool  aim.  Some  of  these  fel- 
lows were  about  the  finest  specimens  of  limb,  make,  and  feature,  that  we  ever 
beheld ;  but  there  is  an  expression  of  cunning  and  ferocity  in  the  Amaout 
coaotcnance  which  rendera  it  disagreeable.  Many  of  them,  from  the  snowy 
mountains  of  Albania  and  Thossaly,  were  fair  in  complexion  :  some  of  them 
hid  light-brown  hair,  and  not  a  few  sandy-colored  hair.  They  wore  no  hair 
tt  all  on  the  fore-part  of  their  heads,  but  suffered  it  to  flow  down  behind,  in 
Itige  quantities,  from  the  top  of  the  crown  ;  it  was  generally  in  curls,  but 
Ihey  are  said  to  admire  it  most  when  straight  and  long.  These  hardy  mount- 
lineers,  who  were  then  about  to  take  the  field  against  the  Russians,  evidently 
juried  their  fortunes  on  their  backs,  for  every  one  of  them  had  some  gold  or 
lilver  worked  in  his  jacket  or  vest.  As  they  are  almost  constantly  at  war, 
md  as  property  is  very  insecure  in  their  own  turbulent  country,  we  believe 
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this  portable,  succinct  mode  of  investing  it,  which  also  obtains  among  the 
Turks,  is  almost  general  among  them. 

At  Smyrna,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  proceedings  of  two 
Albanians,  who  had  recently  left  the  service  of  the  pacha  of  Scio.  With  theii 
heads  turned  with  the  compeirative  freedom  of  that  great  seaport,  they 
plunged  into  all  the  dissipations  it  afforded,  their  main  and  capital  pleasure, 
however,  being  drinking  the  rum  and  brandy  cteied  thither  by  foreign  ships 
They  had  little  or  no  money,  but  they  paid  their  way  in  uncoined  metal :  on€ 
of  them  had  a  small  gold  chain,  of  which  he  cut  off  so  many  links  a  day,  ac- 
cording to  their  expenses,  as  long  as  it  lasted.  When  this  was  drunk  out 
they  drew  upon  the  mounting  and  inlaying  of  their  yataghans  and  pistols; 
and  when  that  resource  was  exhausted,  they  began  to  strip  the  embroidery 
from  their  clothes.  At  last,  having  fairly  drunk  all  the  gold  and  silver  ofl 
their  backs,  they  girded  up  their  loins,  slung  their  guns  across  their  shoul- 
ders, and  took  their  way  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  seek  sen'ice  fron 
the  Turkish  governor  of  Magnesia,  The  only  things  of  value  they  had  left 
untouched  when  they  departed  fi'om  Smyrna  were  the  silver  mountings  of 
their  guns. 

The  Albanians  have  the  practice,  so  common  among  sailors  and  people 
of  various  nations,  of  making  figures  on  their  arms  and  legs,  by  puncturee 
which  they  color  with  gunpowder.  The  custom  is  ancient,  for  Strabo  in- 
forms us  it  was  prevalent  among  the  Illyrians.  They  are  so  fond  of  going 
smart,  that  nearly  every  man  among  them  is  an  adept  in  tailoring,  and  car 
make  his  own  clothes.  In  passing  an  Albanian  corps-de-garde,  we  have 
often  been  amused  by  seeing  a  sturdy,  fierce-looking  fellow,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  plying  the  needle  with  wondernil  activity,  and  cutting  and  patching 
with  the  address  of  a  professional  Schneider.  They  almost  invai-iably  carry 
about  their  persons  a  small  quantity  of  cloth,  red  leather,  catgut,  some  thread, 
and  a  large  needle.  These  aiticles  are  usually  wrapped  up  in  part  of  the 
pouch  which  contains  their  cartridges.  But  there  b  another  operation  on€ 
is  apt  to  see  on  passing  their  stations,  which  is  not  so  agreeable  to  the  eye 
Though  so  fine,  they  are  very  filthy :  they  generally  wear  their  shirts  and 
under  vestments  till  they  rot  on  their  skin,  and  they  swarm  with  vermin, 
which  they  pick  from  themselves  or  from  one  another  in  public.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  red  cloth  skull-cap,  which  in  form  resembles  the  cup  of  an  acorn, 
those  who  can  afford  it  wear  a  shawl  bound  round  the  head  in  the  turban 
fashion.  In  cold  weather  they  draw  the  ends  of  this  shawl  over  the  ears  and 
tie  them  under  the  chin,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  opposite  engraving. 

This  figure  represents  an  Albanian  soldier  in  all  his  glory ;  and  in  the 
days  of  old  Ali  Pacha  there  was  a  strong  corps  of  janizaries  in  his  capital  equal- 
ly well  dressed  and  splendidly  appointed :  the  bosses  on  their  knees  and  ankles 
were  of  silver  filagreed,  the  bottom  of  the  sandal  of  goatskin,  the  open  work 
at  the  top  of  catgut,  studded  with  small  silver  stars.  The  aghas  and  the  superioi 
officers  of  the  Albanian  janizaries  were  wont  to  have  their  jackets  made  of 
rich  velvet,  ana  so  inlaid  with  gold  or  silver  that  they  had  almost  the  stiffness 
of  a  coa^of-mail.  "  The  whole  Albanian  costume,"  says  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
"  when  quite  new  and  clean,  is  incomparably  more  elegant  than  any  worn  ii 
the  Turkish  empire."  And  to  this  we  may  add  that  it  has  sefved  as  a  model 
to  several  others  of  the  sultan's  former  subjects,  particularly  to  the  Greeks 
of  the  Morea  and  Maina,  and  the  mountaineers  of^  Candia,  who  have  copied 
it  more  or  less  closely,  but  confined  the  use  of  it  to  men  of  martial  occu- 
pations. 

Every  Turkish  pacha  or  mootzellim  of  any  importance  has,  or  at  least  used 
to  have  a  few  years  ago,  a  set  of  fierce-looking  Albanians  for  his  body-guard 
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lu  this  way  they  were  scattered  thickly  over  the  whole  of  continental  Greet 
with  the  exception  of  the  country  of  the  Mainotes — a  people  as  fierce  a 
warlike  as  themselves.  The  partial  adoption  of  their  costume  by  the  Gree 
may  have  arisen  from  this  circumstance,  but  it  remains  to  be  mentioned  tk 
many  colonies  of  Albanians  who,  though  they  have  lost  the  language  a 
speak  Greek,  retain  the  dress,  manners,  and  features,  of  the  great  Slavoi 
stock,  have  been  settled  for  many  ages  in  the  plains  of  Greece.  Thessa! 
Bceotia,  Attica,  and  the  eastern  Morea,  have  long  been  full  of  their  >'illagc 
and  the  men  of  the  island  of  Hydra,  who  took  so  active  and  so  noble  a  pi 
in  the  late  wars  against  the  Turks,  are  of  Albanian  and  Slavonian  desce: 
and  wear  the  Albanian  dress.  Moreover,  the  Hellenic  or  true  Greek  bloc 
which  must  be  looked  for  in  its  purity  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  li 
been  mixed  up,  by  intermarriages  with  that  of  the  Albanians,  in  a  large  pi 
of  the  country,  and  hence  would  natui'ally  arise  a  fusion  of  manners,  custon 
and  dress.  There  may  have  been  some  other  causes  besides  good  taste,  whi 
would  naturally  give  preference  to  such  a  costume  :  but  this  fact  is  certa: 
that  most  of  the  armed  Greeks  we  met  during  the  late  war  of  independen 
wore  the  white  kilt,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  Albanian  dress,  which  ^ 
also  adopted  by  the  English  general  Church,  when  he  took  the  comniand 
the  Grecian  army. 

In  the  engraving  of  the  Greek  officer  of  Nauplia  (p.  71),  there  is  no  sheepsl; 
capote,  but  we  have  frequently  seen  it  worn,  by  both  officers  and  men,  amoi 
the  Greeks.  In  the  groups  of  islands,  the  Cyclades  and  the  Sporades,  t 
Albanian  kilt  was  less  rarely  seen ;  but  there,  as  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Min< 
and  at  Constantinople,  the  Greeks  wore  loose  trowsei*s  like  the  Turks,  li 
dyed  blue,  and  had  Turkish  morocco  boots  and  slippei-s  over  them  inste 
of  the  buskin  or  sandal.  This  was  also  the  case  with  the  non-militai*y  Gree 
in  the  Morea.  The  Turks  prohibited  them  all  the  use  of  yellow  slippe: 
and  made  them  (under  penalty  of  a  bastinading)  wear  black  or  dingy -colon 
ones.  This  exclusion  and  humiliating  distinction  was  a  constant  source  < 
irritation  to  the  Greeks,  and  boots  and  slippers  had  more  to  do  in  bringing  abo 
their  revolution  than  some  philosophers  would  imagine. 

The  passion  for  dress  and  finery  is  common  to  the  whole  Greek  race,  hi< 
or  low.  The  costume  of  the  capitani,  or  feudal  chieftains  of  the  mountaino 
and  always-independent  country  of  Maina,  is  or  was  very  splendid  and  grac 
ful.  Mr.  Morrit,  in  describing  one  of  these  capitani,  says  :  "  He  wore  a  clo 
vest  with  open  sleeves  of  white  and  gold  embroidery,  and  a  short  black-velv 
mantle  edged  with  sables.  The  sash  which  held  his  pistols  and  his  poigna 
was  a  shawl  of  red  and  gold.  His  light-blue  trowsers  were  gathered  at  tl 
knee,  and  below  them  were  close  gaiters  of  blue  cloth  with  gold  embroider 
and  silver-gilt  bosses  to  protect  the  ankles.  When  he  left  the  house,  he  flui 
on  his  shoulders  a  rich  cloth  mantle  with  loose  sleeves,  which  was  blue  wit 
out  and  red  within,  embroidered  with  gold  in  front  and  down  the  sleeves 
the  most  sumptuous  manner.  His  turban  was  green  and  gold.  .  .  The  dre 
of  the  lower  orders  is  in  the  same  form,  with  the  necessary  variations  in  tl 
quality  of  the  materials  and  absence  of  the  ornaments.  It  differed  conside 
ably  from  the  Turks,  and  the  shoes  were  made  either  of  yellow  or  untanni 
leather,  and  fitted  tightly  to  the  foot.  The  hair  was  never  shaved."  Tl 
Greek  females  are  celebrated  for  their  love  of  finery  and  of  varied  attire, 
may  be  seen  in  the  cuts. 

Scio,  which  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Smyrna,  is  one  of  the  plac 
distinguished  for  its  Greek  costume.  In  the  happy  days  of  that  island,  befo 
the  destroying  hand  of  the  Turk  passed  over  it  (m  1822),  all  classes  of  Gree 
there  dressed  with  exceeding  elegance,  for  trade  and  industry  had  introduce 
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a  genei*al  prosperity,  and  good  taste  seems  to  be  inhaled  with  the  ] 
of  the  ancient  Ionia.  Nowhere  in  the  Levant  was  there  so  much  hoj 
and  gayety — ^nowhere  was  the  Romaica  (the  Daedalian  dance  descri 
Homer)  danced  so  frequently  or  so  well.  All  travellers  were  struck 
exhibition  of  happiness.  Dr.  Chandler,  who  visited  Scio  in  1760, 
with  much  complacency  on  the  subject :  he  mentions  the  beauty  of 
men,  their  gay  dresses,  their  turbans  made  of  linen  so  white  and  thir 
seemed  snow,  their  short  petticoats  reaching  to  the  knee,  with  the  wl 
hose  beneath  them,  and  he  praises  their  fi*ankness  and  cheerfulness, 
were  sitting  at  the  doors  of  the  houses  knitting  and  spinning,  andcoui 
saluted  the  traveller  as  he  passed.  Another  classical  traveller,  the  lai 
F.  S.  North  Douglas,  who  saw  them  on  a  holyday,  has  left  a  descrij 
their  dance,  which  is  very  correct  and  better  than  any  other  account 
Romaica  we  are  acquainted  with.  He  says,  "  I  never  shall  forget  1 
time  I  saw  this  dance :  I  had  landed  on  a  fine  Sunday  evening,  in  thi 
of  Scio,  after  three  months  spent  amid  Turkish  despotism,  and  I  foui 
of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  town  strolling  upon  the  shoi^,  and  t 
absent  at  their  farms  ;  but  in  riding  three  miles  along  the  coast  to  vie 
is  falsely  called  the  *  School,  of  Homer,*  I  saw  about  thirty  parties  e 
in  dancing  the  Romaica  upon  the  sand.  In  some  of  these  groups  1 
who  led  them  chased  the  retreating  wave,  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
lowers  hurried  their  steps — some  of  them  were  generally  caught  by 
turning  sea,  and  all  would  court  the  laugh  rather  than  break  the  indie 
chain.  Near  each  paity  were  seated  a  group  of  parents  and  elder 
who  rekindled  the  last  spark  of  their  expiring  gayety  and  vigor  in  the 

ness  they  saw  around  them The  shield  of  Achilles  presents 

the  image  of  this  Grecian  festivity,  which  has  been  continued  in  all  its 
to  this  day : — 

" '  A  figured  dance  succeeda :  each  onco  was  seen 
Id  lofty  Gno!48aB,  for  the  Cretan  queen 
Formed  by  Dwdalian  art  :  a  comely  band 
Of  youths  and  maidens,  bounding  hand  in  hand, 
The  maids  in  soft  cymars  of  linen  drest, 
The  youths  all  graceful  in  the  glossy  vest ; 
Of  tliose  the  locki  irithJUnc^ry  wrenthn  enrolled, 
Of  tlicse  the  sides  adorned  with  swords  of  gold. 
That  glitt'ring  gav,  frorn  silver  belts  depend. 
Now  all  at  once  they  ri.se,  at  once  descend, 
With  well-taught  feet,  now  shape  in  oblique  ways, 
Confus'dly  regular,  the  moving  maze : 
Now  forth  at  ooce,  too  fr^xh  for  sight,  they  spring, 
And  andistinguuihed  blend  the  flybg  ring ; 
So  whirls  a  wheel,  in  giddy  circles  tost. 
And  rapid  as  it  runs  the  single  spokes  are  lost' 

Homer  :  Iliad,  book  xviiL 

"  Graceful  and  splendid  as  this  poetical  description  is,  it  loses  noth 
reality.  The  Romaica,  the  usual  dance  of  the  islanders  in  the  Archi 
has  thus  been  faithfully  represented  by  Homer,  and  any  account  whicl 
give  of  it  will  be  little  more  than  a  feeble  copy  of  the  beautiful  pict 
has  drawn. 

"  AVhether  they  meet  within  the  corridor  of  the  house,  or  around  s< 
vorite  well  and  ^giasma  (holy  fountain),  no  evening  passes,  in  the  s 
months,  that  the  young  people  of  both  sexes,  adorned  with  all  the 
finery  of  garlands  and  flowers,  and  their  hair  floating  in  primitive  luxi 
onjheir  necks,  do  not  assemble  to  dance  the  Romaica.  The  music  ee 
comists  of  violins  and  rustic  pipes,  and  the  time  begins  by  slow  and  < 
nottts,  and  increases,  with  the  spirits  of  the  dancers,  into  the  most  liv4 
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measures.  They  move,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  in  a  circle, 
alternately  of  young  men  and  girls  ;  and  the  dance  is  led  by  some 
osen  from  the  rest  for  her  grace  or  beauty,  who  holds  one  extremity 
kerchief,  while  the  other  is  in  this  hand  of  the  Poryphaeus  of  the 

begin  in  measured  and  slow  steps  till  they  have  gained  the  time, 
jg^ees  the  air  becomes  more  sprightly;  the  conductress  of  the 
letimes  darting  to  her  partner — sometimes  darting  before  the  host, 
3g  them  through  the  most  i*apid  evolutions ;  sometimes  crossing 
hands  which  are  held  up  to  let  her  pass,  and  giving  as  much  live- 
l  intricacy  as  she  can  to  the  figures  into  which  she  conducts  her 
ns,  while  their  business  is  to  follow  her  in  all  her  movements  with- 
ing  the  chain  or  losing  the  measure.  ♦  •  •  This  Cretan  dance 
»osed  in  imitation  of  the  labyrinth  of  which  the  same  Da?(lalus  was 
and  it  expresses  fairly  enough  by  its  windings  the  intricacies  of 
»rated  cavern.  The  evolutions,  also,  which  resemble  the  order  in 
light  of  cranes  follow  their  conductor,  have  given  it,  not  unaptly, 
of  Fcfhifoi — the  crane." 

1  the  dance  that  the  costume  of  the  Greek  islanders  is  seen  to 
ntage,  and  nowhere  were  the  "  flowery  wreaths"  to  entwine  in 
furnished  so  abundantly  as  at  Scio,  the  whole  eastern  face  of  which 
aplete  garden.  There  were  the  sweet  blossoms  of  the  lemon,  the 
nd  the  citron  trees,  and  glorious  rose-bushes — and  jasmines,  car- 
nd  myrtles,  were  interspersed  with  olive  and  palm-trees,  and  cy- 
We  visited  the  island  in  the  days  of  its  desolation,  but  these  lovely 
still  remained,  though  "  gone  were  the  hands  that  culled  the  flow- 
1  we  had  not  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  Homeric  dance  in 
which  was  the  old  poet's  birthplace,  or  which,  at  least,  is  one  of 
mts  to  that  honor. 

iRCASsiANS. — There  are  two  ranks  of  princes  among  the  Circas- 
e  Khanuks,  who  are  not  very  numerous,  and  the  Ptschi.  The  sec- 
consists  of  nobles  who  acquire  great  power  by  their  alliance  with 
bed  families ;  the  latter  are  hence  called  Vorks,  or  Usdenes,  and, 
rinces,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  wearing  red  shoes.  The  condition 
sals  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  vassals  in  Europe  du- 
niddle  ages.  They  live  from  father  to  son  in  dependence  upon  the 
lose  land  they  cultivate  in  peace  and  defend  in  war.  ICach  of 
messes  land  and  cattle  of  his  own,  to  which  the  prince  has  no  claim; 
is  the  latt*er  any  authority  over  his  vassals  or  their  families,  so  that 
e  dissatisfied  with  his  service  they  may  leave  him  and  settle  else- 
A  prince  may  sell  his  vassals  only  by  virtue  of  his  right  of  inflict- 
hment,  and  in  this  case  the  matter  must  be  determined  in  a  public 
These  classes  are  but  little  distinguished  by  difference  of  dress 
tic  manners.  To  the  above  classes  we  may  add  a  fourth — that  of 
taken  in  war;  these  they  either  sell  to  the  Turks,  or  retain  for 
38,  and  jheir  children  become  their  vassals.  The  number  of  Rus- 
iprehended  in  the  latter  may  amount  to  about  three  thouiand.  All 
who  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Circassians,  and  who  have  no  Ko- 
patron,*  go  into  this  class,  and  are  treated  with  muTch  humanity. 
iTj  remarkable  that  the  Circassians,  who  possess  so  many  slaves 

isrvlar  castom  exints  among  fleverftl  other  ancivilized  nations.  In  conformity  with  it  a 
ilVmg  into  CtrcaMia  immediately  aelecta  a  Konack.  whoae  name  !s  ■afBcient  to  secore  to 
liiitte  protection.  From  this  instant  he  is  considered  renponsible  for  all  the  acttf  of  hi* 
kom  he  shows  the  greatest  hospitality,  and  whom  he  defends  against  all  assailants. 
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of  their  own,  and  value  libcity  as  the  highest  of  all  blessings,  should  neYe^ 
theless  consent  to  the  sale  of  their  own  children.  A  father  may  sell  his  off* 
spring ;  a  brother  his  sister,  if  his  parents  are  dead ;  and  a  husband  bis 
wife,  if  she  has  proved  unfaithful.  Beautiful  girls  are  often  exceedingly 
anxious  to  be  sold,  as  they  are  sure  of  being  taken  into  a  Turkish  harem,  a 
mode  of  life  which  the  Circassian  women  prefer  infinitely  to  their  own  do- 
mestic customs.  It  sometimes  happens  that  these  Circassians,  after  obtain- 
ing their  freedom,  return  to  their  own  country,  where  their  recitals  of  the 
delights  of  the  harem,  and  the  sight  of  the  presents  they  biing  with  theoi, 
decide  the  fate  of  many  young  girls  who  have  entertained  a  wish  to  be  sold. 
Very  few  of  the  princes  ever  sell  their  children. 

Though  the  Circassian  women  are  condemned  to  a  very  laborious  life, 
they  are  not,  as  in  Turkey,  doomed  to  a  perpetual  seclusion.  The  young 
women  are  always  invited  to  the  feasts,  which  they  enliven  by  their  sprigbt- 
liness. 

Among  no  nation  is  the  pride  of  nobility  carried  to  a  greater  extreme.  A 
prince  never  mames  any  but  a  prince's  daughter,  nnd  his  illegitimate  chil- 
dren do  not  inherit  either  the  title  or  privileges  of  their  father,  unless  they 
are  married  to  a  princess,  by  which  they  are  admitted  into  the  rank  of  prin- 
ces of  the  third  class.  On  occasion  of  a  birth  in  a  prince's  family,  great 
rejoicings  take  place.  If  it  is  a  son,  the  father,  on  the  third  day  after  bit 
birth,  intrusts  his  education  to  one  of  his  nobles,  who  naturally  covet  tbif 
distinction.  He  is  c(mimilted  to  the  care  of  a  nurse,  who  gives  bim  bifl 
name  ;  at  the  ago  of  three  or  four  he  is  circumcised,  when  the  Mollah  ia  pr^ 
sented  with  a  horse.  The  father  does  not  see  his  son  till  his  marriage,  a 
custom  which  naturally  produces  great  coldness  between  the  nearest  rdb^ 
tions.  The  sons  of  the  nobility  reside  in  their  father's  house  till  their  ihiii 
or  fourth  year,  when  they  are  placed  under  the  care  of  a  tutor,  who  ia  ant 
obliged  to  be  of  ecjual  rank.  He  receives  no  remuneration,  but  if  he  ctm* 
tinues  to  reside  with  his  pupil  after  he  is  grown  up,  he  is  entitled  to  tbe 
best  of  all  spoils  taken  in  war  or  predatory  excursions.  The  choice  of  ft 
wife,  too,  is  generally  made  by  the  tutor. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family  the  management  of  the  propeiljt 
which  is  not  divided,  devolves  on  the  mother.  On  her  decease  the  wife  of 
the  eldest  son  takes  her  place ;  and  if  the  brothers  wish  for  a  division  of  Kbe 
property  the  eldest  receives  the  largest,  and  the  youngest  the  smallest  per* 
tion.  Natural  children  have  no  claim  to  the  inheritance,  but  they  are  gen- 
erally supported  by  the  family. 

As  soon  as  a  young  man  has  made  his  choice  of  a  A'ife,  be  must  agree 
with  her  father  on  the  price  he  is  to  pay  for  his  daughter.  This  is  000*  - 
monly  a  coat-of-mail,  swords,  muskets,  hort^es,  and  oxen.  As  soon  as  d* 
treaty  is  concluded,  the  young  man,  attended  by  a  friend,  comes  to  folcb  to 
bride,  whom  he  places  behind  him  on  his  horse.  They  then  proceed  to  the 
house  of  an  acquaintance,  where  the  friend  introduces  the  bride,  who  il 
then  conducted  into  the  apartment  assigned  to  the  young  couple.  Here  sbe 
waits  while  her  intended  husband  lights  the  fire.  When  all  the  family  bait, 
retired,  tlje  friend  goes  in  search  of  the  bridegroom,  who  has,  in  the  mett' 
time,  made  his  way  into  the  forest.  Before  the  new-married  pair  go  to 
rest  the  bridegroom  cuts  the  laced  boddice  which  the  bride  has  w^om  enf 
since  hei*  fifth  or  sixth  year,  with  his  dagger.  It  is  made  of  morocco  fu^ 
nished  with  two  flat  pieces  of  wood,  which  so  completely  confino  the  boso« 
that  it  has  no  room  to  expand,  as  none  but  man*iea  women  are  permitted  to 
CO  without  corsets.  This  Circassian  boddice  encloses  the  whole  bodf 
from  the  collar-bone  to  the  hips,  and  is  fastened  by  lacings  which  are  passes 
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through  leathern  thongs ;  for  these,  silver  hooks  are  sometimes  suhs 
It  is  worn  even  at  night,  and  is  never  taken  off  hut  to  he  replaced 
other  equally  small  when  the  former  is  quite  worn  out,  so  that  the  £ 
ance  of  a  Circassian  girl  on  the  day  of  her  marriage  is  precisely  lh< 
as  in  her  sixth  year. 

No  other  ceremonies  except  the  customary  entertainments  take 
on  occasion  of  a  marriage.  At  dayhreak  the  following  morning  the  h 
quits  his  wife,  upon  which  she  removes  to  a  house  w^hich  her  hunhs 
huilt  upon  his  own  property,  where  he  sees  her  only  at  night,  or  un 
veil  of  the  greatest  secrecy,  it  not  being  considered  decorous  to  appe; 
licly  with  his  wife.  If  the  hushand  is  rich  he  immediately  pays  hu 
in-law  the  price  of  his  wife,  otherwise  he  does  so  hy  instalments, 
sometimes  run  on  for  several  years.  There  is  much  that  reminds 
antiquity  in  all  their  customs. 

The  wants  of  every  family  are  supplied  by  the  industry  of  the  d 
members.  The  women  employ  themselves  in  weaving  a  light  o 
resembling  flannel,  while  others  again  manufacture  the  JBurkra  (whi 
cloaks),  saddle  cushions,  linens,  coats,  shoes,  ribands,  braces  for  i 
muskets,  and  pistols,  &c.  Like  the  princesses  in  Homer,  the  nobla 
of  Circassia  are  obliged  to  perform  these  laboi*s,  in  which  they  ptidf 
selves,  as  they  distinguish  them  from  their  vassals.  The  men  pe|| 
kinds  of  carpentry,  make  stocks  for  tlieir  guns,  cast  bullets,  prepai# 
ble  gunpowder,  and  tan  very  bad  leather,  as  they  only  rub  the  ski|itl| 
two  pieces  of  beech-wood.  Smiths  and  jewellers  are  the  only  'i 
branches  of  labor;  the  former  make  arms,  axes,  nails,  &c.  The  j 
part  of  the  iron  for  the  arrows,  and  the  fine  work  of  their  beautiful  d 
is  the  work  of  the  Kumucks,  a  distant  tiibe.  The  jewellers  omani 
arms,  powder-flasks,  and  girdles,  with  silver. 

The  Circassians  buy  the  .barrels  of  their  guns  and  pistols  from  the 
and  put  on  stocks  of  their  own  make ;  many  of  their  arms  are  of  Eu 
manufacture,  particularly  Genoese  and  Venetian  swords.  Of  the 
weap<»n  many  are  extremely  old,  having  been  taken  out  of  the  tombs, 
helmets,  coats- of-mail,  and  bows,  are  obtained  either  from  Persia  o 
stantinople.  They  are  very  rarely  sold,  and  those  which  are  once  i 
possession  descend  from  father  to  son,  as  they  constitute  the  chief 
of  a  family. 


Bocklog  Stone,  Fall  River. 
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SUBJECT   III. 
THE  DISTRIBUTiOJJ  OF  ANIMALS, 

IHAT  department  of  animated  nature  upon 
a  view  of  which  we  now  enter,  piesenta  to 
rjur  attention  a  wide  diffusion  of  its  objects, 
variety  of  organistns,  and  gradual  advance 
from  the  most  simple  to  the  more  perfect 
;(nd  majestic  forms,  together  with  a  precise 
cidaptation  to  different  external  circumstan- 
ces. The  high  ice-clad  mountains,  the  level 
?md  parched  deserts,  together  with  the  "  deep 
unfathomcd  caves  of  ocean/'  havie  their  re- 
spective  animal  tribes;  while  the  bo  web  of 
the  earth  are  not  devoid  of  locomotive  ten- 
ants, as  in  the  case  of  the  caverns  of  Cano- 
ola,  where  the  proteus  anguinui  sustains  exr 
istence  in  the  perpetual  darkness,  writhing 
and  languishing  upon  any  transition  to  the 
realms  of  day,  without  some  protection  from 
the  light;  and  of  the  mammc^  cave  of  Ken- 
tucky, where  the  eyeless  fish  sports  blindly 
arkness.  The  study  of  animals,  as  evidenced  by  observation, 
th  Aristotle,  although  it  formed  an  accomplishment  of  the  Jew- 
ik  **  not  only  of  the  trees,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  even  to 
ch  springeth  out  of  the  wall,"  but  also  "  of  beasts  and  of  fowl, 
5  thmgs  and  of  fishes."  But  from  the  time  of  the  celebrated 
fnce  of  zoology  made  little  progress,  till  Ray  addressed  him- 
dical  arrangemeut  of  animals,  founded  upon  their  difference  of 
)riginated  a  system  which  Linnaeus  expanded  and  improved, 
uvier  to  rearrange  and  perfect.  The  more  recent  results  ob- 
iefly  been  an  extension  of  the  sphere  of  vitality  by  Ehrenberg's 
3ries  on  the  demeanor  of  minute  life  in  the  ocean,  which  have 
knowledge  a  thickly-peopled  world  of  microscopical  living 
;eanic  abyss,  some  of  which  have  but  the  estimated  diameter 
ousandth  of  a  line. 

surveying  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  animal  races,  it  is 
the  series  ascending  from'  the  lower  to  the  higher  omuaisatioDS. 
Zoophytes,  or  plant-animals,  may  be  regarded  as  forming  the 
chain  of  animal  life.  It  indudes  several  families  whose  mem*' 
are  aggregated  in  a  common  living  ntass,  as  the  buds  ot  mUr 
ree  are  united  to  the  stems.  This  is  the  case  with  the  tnbes 
:h  have  their  special  habitation  in  the  equatorial  seas,  and  there 
)ra]  reefs  and  islands.  In  the  infuwHa^  or  animakala,  ehiefly 
nt  fresh  water  filled  with  vegetable  matter^  and  in  comnon 
i]  individual  existence  is  developed,  but  so  exceedingly  minute 
capable  of  being  traced  except  with  the  aid  of  a  micioscop^ 
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The  brown-colored,  fine  duat, 
so  often  noticed  in  the  Atlantic, 
which  has  fallen  in  surh  quan- 
tities upon  vessels  as  to  soil 
everytliing  on  board,  and  even 
cause  them  to  run  ashore  or 
account  of  the  obscurity  of  the 
atmosphere,  consists  principal 
ly  of  infusoria.  Some  of  tb( 
species  multiply  at  a  prodigioui 
rate ;  for  Ehrenburg  calculatet 
that,  in  twenty  days,  a  single 
indi\*idual  may  increase  to  : 
million.  In  the  class  of  mol 
lusca,  whether  naked  or  testa 
ceous,  that  is  furnished  with  i 
shelly  covering  more  or  less  thick  and  entire — as  in  the  case  of  the  oyster 
lobster,  and  crab — a  well-defined  individual  existence  appears.     This  orde 

is  very  extensively  diflused 
but  several  species  are  exdu 
sively  confined  to  particula 
seas,  the  pearl-oyster  only  ar 
riving  at  perfection  in  tb 
equatorial  ocean.  The  Indiai 
and  the  Mediterranean  sca.< 
ai*e  the  chosen  haunts  of  the 
pinna  jnarina,  whose  fila- 
ments rival  in  appearance  the 
most  glossy  silks.  Different 
kinds  of  shells  are  found  ou 
the  shores  of  South  America 
^  \  '**^      and    New   Holland;    also  in 

fc  \  each  of  these  districts  with  a 

change  of  latitude;  and  the 
tropical  forms  are  distinct 
from  those  of  extra-tropical  situations.  Tho  nalural  distribution  has,  how- 
ever, been  interfered  with  ]\v  accidental  causes;  for  many  molluscie,  ad- 
hering to  the  bottoms  of  ships,  have  been  transported  to  foreign  parts  of  the 
ocean,  which  have  become  pe()j)led  with  new  species.  Thus  the  shelly 
ship-worm,  teredo  ?iaraJ/s  (p.  81,  Fig.  a),  so  pecuharly  destmclive  to  ves- 
sels, boring  with  ease  and  raj»idity  into  the  stoutest  oak  planks,  has  in  this  way 
been  conveyed  to  the  watei*s  of  Australia,  Some  unknown  cause  lirought 
great  numbers  in  the  years  1731  and  1732  to  the  banks  of  Zealand,  and 
excited  the  fears  of  the  Dutch  for  their  piles ;  but  they  departed  without  doing 
much  mischief,  probably  to  seek  a  wanner  temperature. 

A  further  advance  in  ascending  the  scale  of  animal  existence,  brings  us  to 
the  insect  tribes,  some  of  which  are  extensively  disseminated ;  as  gnats,  beei, 
and  flies.  The  thistle-butterfly,  la  belle  dame,  is  common  in  Sweden,  through- 
out midland  and  southern  Europe,  and  found  also  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hopei 
Others,  as  Prichard  obsen-es,  are  especially  limited  in  the  sphere  of  their  eir 
istence  by  the  presence  of  particular  plants,  which  affbrd  them  habitation  ail 
sustenance ;  and  in  general,  where  countries  are  separated  by  great  distanceii 
though  their  temperature  and  soil  are  the  same,  the  insects  inhabiting  then 
are  of  different  species.     Those  occupying  the  extern  parts  of  Asia,  are  dii- 
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tinct  from  those  met  with  in  Europe  and  Africa  under  the  same  parallels  < 
latitude ;  and  a  similar  difference  is  observable  upon  comparing  the  entomt 
ogy  of  the  old  and  the  new  continents,  though  both  have  species  in  commc 
wliile  Australia  presents  forms  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  in  me  torrid  zone 
the  caith,  where  the  air  is  humid  and  the  vegetation  rank,  that  we  have  t 
most  intense,  splendid,  aiid  at  the  same  time  annoying  development  of  iii8< 
life.  By  day,  m  countless  numbers,  and  adorned  with  the  richest  colors,  h 
terBIcs  sport  in  the  sunbeams;  and  by  night  the  ti*opical  forests  ai*e  illumii 
ted  by  the  green  light  of  myriads  of  fireflies— -a  family  which  includes  1 
glow-worm  of  our  climate,  most  brilliant  when  disturbed  and  irritated — whj 
give  to  the  woods  the  appearance  of  a  natural  Vauxhall.  "  It  is  snowi 
butterflies !"  was  a  remark  of  a  seaman  of  the  Beagle,  when  off  the  coast 
South  America ;  for  flocks  consisting  of  many  myriads  extended  as  far  as  1 
eye  could  i*ange ;  nor,  with  the  help  of  a  telescope,  could  a  space  bo  disci 
ered  free  from  their  presence.  As  the  atmosphere  was  perfectly  calm,  tl 
had  evidently  left  the  shore  upon  a  voluntaiy  excursion.  But  in  these  coi 
ti-ies  several  of  the  insect  races  arc  a  soui'ce  of  severe  suffering  to  the  hun: 
inhabitants,  on  account  of  their  venomous  qualities,  their  immense  swan 
the  pertinacity  with  which  they  assail  the  person  of  man,  or  their  rapac 
in  consuming  the  fruits  of  the  earth.     The  spider  of  Guiana  %vill  even  sin| 


Spider  attacking  a  Hamming-Bird. 

attack  birds  with  success :  and  the  termites,  or  white  ants  of  India  and  Afri 
will  penetrate  the  beams  of  houses;  destroy  timbers,  chests,  books,  andc 
thing,  in  a  few  hours ;  or,  by  excavating  beneath  the  dwellings  of  the  inhi 
itants,  render  them  insecure.  Though  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
length,  they  erect  pyramids  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  sufBcien 
compact  to  sustain  the  weight  of  several  men,  dividing  them  into  numon 
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apartments — far  more 
wonderful  works,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of 
the  animal  archittft. 
than  the  pyramids  uf 
Egypt.  The  ninsqui- 
toes  l>y  (lay,  succowln] 
a  litllo  hrfore  sunset  b\ 
the  tompraneroes.  aiu: 
the  zancudoL^s  by  niirht. 
are,  however,  tlie  iiinsi 
painful  and  un('t'a>iii:^ 
scourja^e  of  man  in  tin 
tonid  zone  of  Aiiicnra 
They  are  rarely  i\nuu\  nr 
the  elevated  tr.hK'-la!i(Li 
but  in  the  valK'ys,  as  vvcl 
as  in  most  plai-es  a  Ions 
the  coasts,  the  lowci 
stratum  of  tlie  atmo- 
sphere is  frecpiently  so 
eom])lt^tely  oitupiod  by 
them  to  the  heiirht  of 
twenty  feet,  as  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a 
;  dense  cloud  of  vapor.  It 
is  a  remarkable  i'eature 
of  their  dlstriburions, 
that  while  tht^y  avoid 
dry  and  unwooded  situa- 
tions, and  chieily  haunt 
the  banks  of  rivers, 
Termite'*  Pyramids.  they  shun  those  Streams 

which  have  what  the  Spaniards  call  black  waters,  agvas  negrcu,  or  water  oi 
a  yellowish-brown  color.  Insect  life  is  also  rife  in  high  latitudes,  the  heal 
of  the  short  polar  summer  calling  forth  in  the  arctic  region  of  Greenland  and 
Lapland,  an  army  as  innumeralde  as  the  heat  of  the  equator,  and  of  an  an- 
alogous annoying  species. 

Several  of  the  insect  rac(.>s  are  eminently  gi'egarious,  associate  in  numbers 
inaj)preciable/  and  unitedly  migrate  undt?r  the  hifluence  of  some  casual  pres- 
sure, the  (juest  of  food.  lEenct^  the  va.st  amiies  of  the  eastern  locust,  grylltu 
migraforiuSf  which  from  time  immt^morial  have  been  regarded  as  an  aven- 
ging scourge,  stripping  Itirge  territories  of  (JveiT  particle  of  verdure,  and 
passing  <m  in  a  dark  and  overwhelming  cloud  to  blast  the  expectations  of  the 
husbandman,  whose  lields  are  prc]>aring  for  the  harvest. 

Instanc(»s  are  numerous  of  extensive  and  dreadful  devastations  occasioned 
by  the  multijdicatinn  and  migration  of  the  individually  feeble  locust.  St.Au 
gastine  mentions  a  famine  in  Africa,  produced  by  the  consumption  of  even 
green  thing,  during  which  upward  of  half  a  million  of  human  beings  i#en 
cut  off  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Massanissa  alone.  In  C77,  Syria  and  Mesopotamii 
were  ovemm  by  these  insects.  In  8o2,  immense  swarms  took  their  iligb 
from  the  eastern  regions  into  thtj  west.  They  destroyed  all  vegetables,  no 
spanng  the  bark  of  trees,  or  the  thatch  of  houses,  devouring  the  com  so  raj 
idly,  tliat.  upon  computation,  a  iiundred   and  forty  acres  in  a  day  perishec 
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The  Loca«t 

"heir  daily  marches  or  distances  of  flight  were  regulated  by  leadera,  who 
Bwr  first,  and  settled  on  the  spot  which  was  to  be  visited  afterward  by  the 
hole  legion.  At  length,  the  locusts  were  driven  out  to  sea  by  the  force  of 
e  wind,  and  died  in  its  waters ;  but  being  thrown  back  by  the  tide  upon 
e  shores,  a  pestilence  was  caused  by  the  effluvia  arising  from  their  remains. 
1 1271,  all  the  corn-fields  of  Milan  were  destroyed;  and  in  1339,  all  those 

Lombardy.  In  1541,  an  incredible  host  afflicted  Poland,  Wallachia,  and 
e  adjoining  countries,  darkening  the  sky  with  their  numbers,  and  ravaging 
I  the  fi-uits  of  the  earth.  A  species  of  locust,  closely  resembling  the  gryllus 
igratorius  of  the  east,  appears  in  South  America,  under  analogous  circum- 
rnces.  "  We  observed,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  speaking  of  the  passage  of  the 
)rderilla  of  Chili,  "  to  the  south  a  ragged  cloud  of  a  dark  reddish-brown 
lor.  A^  first,  we  thought  it  was  smoke  from  some  great  fire  on  the  plains ; 
It  we  soon  found  that  it  was  a  swarm  of  locusts.  They  were  flying  north- 
ird ;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  light  breeze,  they  overtook  us  at  a  rate  of  ten  or 
jeen  miles  an  hour.  The  main  body  filled  die  air  from  a  height  of  twenty 
Jt,  to  that,  as  it  appeared,  of  two  or  three  thousand  above  the  ground ;  *  and 
i  sound  of  their  wings  was  as  the  sound  of  chariots,  of  many  horses  run- 
ng  to  battle ;'  or  rather,  I  should  say,  like  a  strong  breeze  passing  through 
B  rigging  of  a  ship.  The  sky.  Seen  through  the  advanced  guard,  appeared 
:e  a  mezzotint  engraN'ing,  but  the  main  body  was  impervious  to  sight;  they 
;re  not,  however,  so  thick  together,  but  that  they  could  escape  a  stick  waved 
ckward  and  forward.  When  they  alighted  they  were  more  numerous  than 
e  leaves  in  the  field,  and  the  surface  became  reddish  instead  of  being  green ; 
e  swarm  having  once  alighted,  the  individuals  flew  from  side  to  side  in  alt 
rections.  Locusts  are  not  an  uncommon  ]>cst  in  this  country ;  already,  du- 
ig  this  season,  several  smaller  swarms  had  come  up  from  the  south,  where, 

apparently  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  they  are  bred  in  the  deserts, 
le  poor  cottagers  in  vain  attempted,  by  lighting  fires,  by  shouts,  and  by 
iving  branches,  to  avert  the  attack.''  The  force  of  the  wind  frequently  oc- 
sions  the  involuntary  migration  of  insects.  When  a  strong  gale  blows 
wrard  the  sea,  and  the  shore  is  unprotected  by  trees,  vast  numbers  are  driv- 
ta  a  distance  from  their  home,  either  to  perish  in  the  ocean,  or  to  gain  a 
tlAnent  in  some  contiguous  island  or  continental  region.  In  this  way,  the 
semination  of  the  insect  races  has,  no  doubt,  been  largely  promoted, 
ben  the  Creole  frigate  was  lying  in  the  outer  roads  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
19,  her  decks  and  rigging  were  suddenly  covered  with  myriads  of  fiies  and 
ins  of  sand,  which  Uie  breeze  had  borne  from  the  coast,  and  so  disfigured 
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were  the  newly-painted  sides  of  the  vessel  by  the  multitudes  adhering  to  tfaen 
as  to  require  a  fresh  coating.  A  remarkable  instance  of  an  insect  at  a  dis 
tance  from  land,  was  observed  by  the  crew  of  the  Beagle,  off  the  coast  oj 
Africa,  when  a  large  grasshopper,  acrydium,  flew  on  board,  the  nearest  poiu 
of  land  being  nearly  four  hundred  miles  distant. 

The  class  o£Jiahes  oflfers  many  remarkable  peculiarities  to  our  notice ;  and 
perhaps  tliis  department  of  the  animal  kingdom  presents  greater  variety  of 
form,  from  the  beautiful  to  the  gprotesque  and  monstrous,  than  any  other. 
Some  species,  as  the  common  pike,  attain  an  age  surpassing  that  of  &e  long- 
est-lived land  animals.  The  individual  taken  at  Kaiserslautem  in  1754,  whioi 
was  nineteen  feet  in  length,  had  been  put  into  the  pond  of  that  castle  by<Hndei 
of  Frederick  XL,  with  a  ring  fastened  to  the  gill-covers,  bearing  the  date  of 
1487,  so  that  the  fish  was  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries  old  at  the  time 
of  the  capture.  Though  low  in  the  scale  of  existence,  several  varieties  show 
a  capacity  for  instiniction,  and  have  been  trained  to  recognise  their  names, 
makmg  their  appearance  when  summoned  by  them.  Lacep^de  mentions  this 
fact,  in  relation  to  some  fish,  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  had  been  kept 
in  the  basin  of  the  Tuilleries  ;  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  trout,  carp,  and 
tench,  have  been  taught  to  come  for  their  food  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  While 
some  tribes  are  sluggish,  and  appear  to  love  repose,  leading  a  meditative  life 
in  the  waters,  the  herring  rivals  the  swallow  in  activity  and  speed,  rushing 
through  the  deep  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  While  many  also  seem 
perfectly  defenceless,  there  are  several  species  armed  with  formidable  weap- 
ons, which  are  ^vielded  with  tremendous  power,  as  the  teeth  of  the  shark,  and 
the  snout  of  the  xiphias  or  sword-fish.     This  latter  inhabitant  of  the  ocean  ifl 

well  known  to  have  en- 
dangered an  East  India- 
man,  by  dri\'ing  his  \oxl\ 
Ben*ated  snout  through  thi 
hulk  of  the  vessel,  whid 
might  have  foundered,  bi 
for  the  sword  being  diiWj 
with  surh  force  into  dl 
)  tin]l>en$  of  the  ship  that  tl 
fish  could  not  extricate  i 
So  that  no  leak  of  any  coi 
■  >  set!  u  encc  ensued.  A  piec 
fjfc'af  fire:  hulk,  with  a  parte 
the  fish's  sword  imbedde 
%m  it,  is  now  among  the  ci 
nasi  ties  of  the  British  Mi 
seum.  Other  tenants  o 
the  deep  have  the  sam 
singular  property  of  emitting  light  while  alive,  which  belongs  to  the  tor 
and  irregular  particles  of  gelatinous  mattaBlHth  which  the  ocean^is  charse 
— their  dead  and  dismenibered  relics  the  common  cause  of  the  phospK 
rescence  of  the  sea.  Besides  the  bright-green  sparks  with  which  the  wave 
are  observed  to  scintillate,  which  are  due  to  decomposing  organic  particles,  o 
to  minute  living  cmstacea,  circular  and  oval  patches,  from  two  to  four  wrd 
in  diameter,  with  defined  outlines,  shining  with  a  steady  and  pale  light,  ar 
often  remarked  in  certain  oceanic  localities,  indicating  the  presence  of  the  sa 
or  the  moon  fish,  which  is  so  called  from  the  object  resembling  a  reflectio 
of  either  of  these  luminaries  in  the  water,  though  neither  may  be  seen  in  th 
heavens.     Some  fishes  display  the  curious  power  of  shooting  at  the  insed 
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apon  which  they  prey  with  a  drop  of  water,  thereby  encumbering  their  wings, 
and  bringing  them  within  reach.  The  cJuetodon  rostratus  performs  this  feat 
with  surprismg  accuracy,  striking  a  fly  winging  its  flight  over  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  or  resting  upon  an  aquatic  plant  at  the  distance  of  from  three  to  sii 

feet  But  among  the  moM 
striking  of  the  finny  tribe 
is  the  exocastuSf  or  flying- 
fish,  which  has  the  powei 
of  raising  itself  out  of  thi 
water,  and  continuingsus 
pended  for  a  season  in  thi 
air,  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  pui^uing  dolphin,  pre 
senting  one  of  the  most  in 
teresting  and  novel  spec 
tacles  which  the  tropio 
The  Flying-Fish.  unfold  to  the  eye  erf"  I 

stranger. 
No  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  is  more  extraordinary  thai 
that  possessed  by  various  species,  of  inflicting  an  electncal  shock  so  severe  ai 
to  product  exhaustion  and  numbness  of  the  nei-vcs  exposed  to  its  action.  Th< 
torpedo  of  the  Mediterranean  exhibits  this  wonderful  power,  which  was  wel 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  often  referred  to  in  their  wiitings.  Thus  Ap 
pian  tells  us  that  the  animal,,  conscious  of  his  latent  faculty,  when  caught  by  i 
hook,  exerts  it  in  such  a  manner,  that,  passing  along,  the  line  and  rod,  it  be 
numbs  the  astonished  fisherman,  and  suddenly  reduces  him  to  a  state  of  help 
less  stupefaction. 

Though  this  is  an  exaggerated  picture,  it  is  still  true  that  an  electric  sbocli 
is  equally  inflicted  by  the  torpedo,  whether  the  fish  is  touched  by  the  nakec 
hand  or  by  the  medium  of  a  stick.  The  trembler,  or  the  nlurus  electriem 
of  the  African  rivers,  displays  the  same  property ;  and  yet  more  remarkably 
the  gymnotus  electricus,  found  in  the  basins  of  stagnant  water  on  the  Llanoi 
of  South  America,  and  in  the  confluents  of  the  Orinoco.  Placing  his  two  feel 
upon  one  of  the  gymnoti,  6r  electrical  eels,  just  taken  put  of  the  water,  Hum- 
boldt received  a  shock  more  violent  and  alarming  than  he  ever  experienced 
from  the  discharge  of  a  large  Ley  den  jar ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  he  fel 
an  acute  pain  in  his  knees,  and  in  almost  all  his  joints.  He  gives  a  spirited 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  animal  is  taken.  On  the  19th  of  March, 
at  an  early  hour,  he  set  off*  with  Boupland  for  the  village  of  Rastro  de  Abaxo, 
whence  they  were  conducted  by  the  natives  to  a  stream,  which  in  the  dry 
season  forms  a  pool  of  muddy  water,  surrounded  by  trees.  It  being  very 
diflficult  to  catch  the  gymnoti  with  nets,  on  account  of  their  extreme  agUity,  it 
was  resolved  to  procure  some  by  intoxicating  or  benumbing  them  with  the 
roots  of  certain  plants,  which,  when  thrown  into  the  water,  produce  that  effect 
At  this  juncture  the  Indians  informed  them  that  they  would  fish  with  bones, 
and  soon  brought  from  the  savannah  about  thirty  of  these  anin^^s,  wbidi 
they  drove  into  the  pool.  The  result  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  the 
traveller : — 

**  The  extraordinary  noise  caused  by  the  horses'  hooft  makes  the  fishei 
issue  from  the  mud,  and  excites  them  to  combat.  These  yellowish  and  lirid 
eels,  resembling  large  aquatic  snakes,  swim  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
crowd  under  the  bellies  of  the  horses  and  mules.  The  struggle  between  ani- 
mals of  so  different  an  organization  affords  a  very  interesting  sight.  The  In- 
dians, furnished  with  harpoons  and  long  slender  reeds,  closely  surround  the 
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ae  of  tfaeni  climb  the  trees,  whose  branches  stretch  horizontally 
ater.  By  their  wild  cries  and  long  reeds,  they  prevent  the  horses 
ig  to  the  edee  of  the  basin.  The  eels,  Aunned  by  the  noise,  defend 
by  repeated  discharges  of  their  electrical  batteries,  and  for  a  long 
likely  to  obtain  the  victory.  Several  horses  sink  under  the  vio- 
e  invisible  blows  which  they  receive  in  the  organs  most  essential  to 
enumbed  by  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  shocks,  disappear  be- 
surface.  O&iers,  panting,  with  erect  mane,  and  haggard  eyes  ex- 
*  anguish,  raise  themselves,  and  endeavor  to  escape  trom  the  storm 
rtakes  them,  but  are  driven  back  by  the  Indians.  A  few,  however, 
eluding  the  active  vigilance  of  the  fisliera :  they  gain  the  shore, 
every  step,  and  stretch  themselves  out  on  the  sand,  exhausted  with 
i  ha\'iiig  their  limbs  benumbed  by  the  electric  shocks  of  the  gym- 
ess  than  five  minutes  two  horses  were  killed.  The  eel,  which  is 
ng,  presses  itself  against  the  belly  of  the  horse,  and  makes  a  dis- 
ng  the  whole  extent  of  its  electric  organ.  It  attacks  at  once  the 
viscera,  and  the  coeliac  plexus  of  the  abdominal  nerves.  It  is  nat- 
he  effect  which  a  horse  experiences  should  be  more  powerful  than 
ced  by  the  same  fish  on  a  man,  when  ho  touches  it  only  by  one 
emities.  The  horses  are  probably  not  killed,  but  only  stunned ; 
rowned  from  the  impossibility  of  rising  amid  the  prolonged  strug- 
3n  the  other  horses  and  eels,"  Some  of  the  gj'mnoti,  having  ex- 
;ir  energy,  were  afterward  secured,  and  were  found  to  be  from  five 
in  length,  of  a  fine  olive-green  color.  They  are  objects  of  dread 
ves,  and  their  presence  is  considered  to  be  the  principal  cause  of 
;e  of  fish  in  the  pools  of  the  Llanos.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
id  them,  and  it  became  necessary  to  change  the  direction  of  a  road 
:o,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  mules  lost  in  fording  a  river 
tiey  were  very  numerous.  It  is  supposed  that  they  can  communi- 
electric  shock  through  a  thick  mass  of  water,  and  kill  from  a  dis- 
prey  they  are  anxious  to  devour. 

te  facts  gathered  with  reference  to  fishes,  it  appears  that  particu- 
:8  or  basins  of  the  ocean  have  tribes  peculiar  to  them,  distinct  from 
;h  inhabit  even  contiguous  seas.  Thus  the  species  common  to  the 
ulf  are  said  to  differ  entirely  from  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  MM.  Seron  and  Leseur,  there  is  not  a  single  animal  of  the  south- 
s  which  is  not  distinguished  by  essential  characters  from  the  analo 
ies  in  the  northern  seas.  The  flying-fisli  are  chiefly  intertropical, 
farthest,  they  are  never  found  beyond  the  fortieth  parallel  of  lati- 
e  the  Atlantic  species  differ  from  those  of  the  Pacific.  The  cod- 
ed throughout  the  whole  of  the  northern  ocean  between  Europe 
ica,  chiefly  haunt  the  great  banks  of  sand  to  the  southeast  of  New- 
,  where  they  exist  in  undiminished  numbers  owing  to  their  aston- 
indity,  which  makes  up  for  the  havoc  occasioned  by  the  extensive 
Leeuwenhoek  counted  more  than  nine  millions  of  eggs  in  the 
cod-fish  of  the  middle  size.  While  many  species  of  fish  appear 
depart  from  the  site  of  their  birth,  but  live  and  die  in  the  same 
rs  periodically  migrate  to  a  vast  distance  for  various  purposes,  and 
10  food  of  nations  in  whose  seas  they  are  strangers  and  foreigners, 
e  case  with  the  mackerel  of  the  north  of  Europe,  the  thunny  of 
terranean,  the  pilchard,  and  the  herring.  The  latter  derives  its 
1  the  German  Aeer,  an  army,  in  allusion  to  the  countless  swarms 
illy  come  up  from  the  depths  of  the  arctic  sea,  and  proceed  to  the 
bores  of  Europe,  to  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to 
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The  Herring. 

those  of  Ramschatka,  and  the  neighboring  islands.  The  herrings  migrate 
to  find  food,  and  to  deposite  their  spawn,  forming  shoals  consisting  of  millions 
upon  millions,  several  miles  in  length  and  width,  and  many  fathoms  in  thick- 
ness. The  water  ripples  before  them  as  they  advance.  The  sea-birds  hover 
over  them.  A  variety  of  splendid  colors. in  bright  weather  indicates  their 
presence  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  a  pale  phosphoric  light  denotes  the 
same  in  calm  dark  nights.  This  is  caused  by  the  oily  substance  thrown  off 
by  the  fish,  which  is  spread  over  their  columns,  and  seems  as  if  a  dimly 
white  napkin  lay  upon  the  deep.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  number 
of  individuals  in  the  herring  shoals,  from  the  fact  mentioned  by  Lacepede, 
that  the  Norway  fishermen  capture  four  hundred  millions  in  most  yeai's,and 
that  at  Grottenburgh  and  its  vicinity  seven  hundred  millions  are  annually 
taken  ;  but  both  these  sums  together  are  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  gross  amount  captured  by  the  other  European  nations.  The  migrations 
of  several  kinds  of  fish  lead  them  out  of  their  element  to  wander  over  the 
land  in  quest  of  food,  or  of  a  more  convenient  habitation.  Thus  the  com- 
mon, eel  at  night  will  foi*sako  the  water  to  traverse  the  meadows,  feeding  on 
the  snails,  it  finds  in  its  passage ;  and  when  the  pools  become  dry  in  the 
seasons  of  drought,  some  of  the  Siluridan  family  quit  their  old  residence  in 
search  of  another,  from  which  the  water  has  not  been  evaporated.  Upon 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  a  kind  of  perch,  Perca  scandcns^  leaves  its  liquid 
home  for  t^e  shore,  and  even  climbs  up  the  palm-trees  in  pursuit  of  the 
small  crustaceans  upon  which  it  feeds — an  enterprise  to  which  its  organiza- 
tion is  expressly  adapted.  In  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  the  land 
crabs  quit  the  mountains  regularly  once  a  year,  march  down  to  the  seaside 
in  a  body  of  some  millions  at  a  time,  directinp:  their  march  with  the  right- 
lined  precision  of  the  geometer,  travelling  chiefly  in  the  night,  the  object  to 
be  attained  being  the  deposition  of  their  spawn  in  the  ocean. 

It  may  be  allowed  here  to  notice  those  animals  which  are  classed  with 
the  warm-blooded  mammalia,  yet  whose  residence  is  usually  or  exclusively 
marine,  and  whose  forms  are  as  characteristic  of  the  fish  as  of  the  quadra- 
ped.  Of  these,  the  whale  tribes,  the  narwal  or  sea-unicorn,  the  sea-horse, 
the  phoca  or  sea-calf,  and  the  dolphin,  are  the  principal  examples.  The 
former  gigantic  animals  occupy  the  high  latitudes  of  the  ocean,  and  are  char- 
acteristically different  in  the  noith  polar  seas  from  their  brethren  in  antarc- 
tic regions.  Incessantly  pursued  by  man,  as  affording  materials  that  are  of 
high  value  in  the  arts  of  life,  the  common  whales  have  deserted  their  old 
haunts,  and  retired  further  north,  under  the  pressure  of  danger,  to  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  perpetual  ice.  Notwithstanding  their  vast  size,  these 
leviathans  of  the  deep  dive  with  prodigious 'rapidity  to  the  boxtom  of  the 
soundless  sea^  and  often  in  frolicsome  gambols  elevate  the  whole  of  their 
enormous  mass  out  of  the  water,  with  the  exception  of  the  tail-fins,  falling 
''own  iidewise  with  a  noise  resembling  that  of  a  distant  broadside.     The 
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seals,  and  other  animals  of  the  Tlioca  tribe,  are  widely  diflfused,  but  those 
which  inhabit  the  waters  of  the  nonh  differ  from  the  members  of  the  samti 
family  which  have  their  station  in  the  southern  seas,  and  vary  in  their  habits 
from  those  found  within  the  tropics,  the  tropical  species  being  solitary  indi- 
viduals, while  the  polar  associate  in  herds  consisting  of  many  thousands.  It 
has  been  thought  a  difficulty  by  naturalists,  that  inland  seas,  like  the  Cas- 
pian and  Lake  Aral,  should  have  marine  mammalia,  the  Phoca  vituUna  or 
sea-calves,  identical  with  those  found  in  the  Euxino  and  the  Mediterranean; 
and  to  account  for  their  appearance  in  those  localities,  the  assistance  of  sub- 
tenaiiean  channels  of  communication  between  them  has  been  conjectured. 
But  Mr.  Lyoll  justly  remarks,  that  as  the  occurrence  of  wolves  and  other 
noxious  animals  on  both  sides  of  the  British  channel,  was  adduced  aa  one  of 
many  arguments  to  prove  that  England  and  Franco  wore  once  united,  so  the 
coiTcspondcnce  of  thg  a(juatic  species  of  the  inland  seas  of  Asia  with  those 
of  the  Black  sea,  tends  to  confirm  the  hypothesis,  for  which  there  are  abun- 
dance of  independent  geological  data,  that  those  seas  were  connected  togedh 
er  by  straits  at  no  remote  period  of  the  earth's  history.  To  the  same  order 
of  animals,  the  mantitui  Amcricanus,  and  halicorc  dugong,  or  sea-cow,  belonff; 
the  former  abounding  in  the  Orinoco,  and  the  latter  in  shallow  inlets  of  the 
sea  on  the  Malacca  coiist.  Both  species  attain  the  length  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  and  are  herbivorous,  browsing  on  the  fuci  and  algae  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  watera,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  cow  does  upon  the  grass  of 
the  field. 

Among  tellurian  animals,  the  class  of  reptiles  is  the  lowest  grade.  It  in- 
cludes quite  a  number  of  the  most  dangerous  members  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, as  well  as  the  most  revolting  in  their  appearance.  The  tortoise,  belongs 
to  this  family,  occurring  in  abundance  in  tropical  situations,  and  sometimes 


The  Matamau. 

^    .  Straying   into  higher  lati- 

^"  tudes,  either   voluntarily, 

attracted  by  a  supply  of 
food,  or  driven  by  the  force 
of  the  tempest.  Two  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  its 
appearance  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  in  the  year  1756, 
and  one  was  taken  from 
tlie  Severn  in  1774.  In 
the  lizard  division  of  this 
class,  the  crocodile  of  the 
Nile,  the  cayman  of  South 
America,  and  the  gavial 
of  the  Ganges,  are  the 
giants,  specifically  distinct, 
and  differing  also  in  their 
OrocwUllus  Liicin^  size    and   powers  of  de- 

ftniction.     The   Nilotic  crocodile  is  the  largest,  sometimes  attaining,  when 
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1,  the  length  of  thirty  feet.  These  Baurians  have  their  home  in  the 
ools  and  rivers,  occasionally  visiting  the  shore  in  search  of  prey,  or 
be  sunbeams;  but  the  South  American  species,  in  calm  weather, 

make  excursions  into  the 
open  sea,  an  important  fact 
for  the  geologist  to  note, 
on  account  of  the  mingling 
of  marine  and  fresh-water- 
organic  remains  observable 
in  some  of  the  more  re- 
cent deposites.  The  gavial 
of  the  Granges,  likewise  de- 
scends below  the  delta  of 
the  liver  into  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  and  it  is  not  unlike- 
ly, that  in  such  circumstan- 
ces, the  cuiTents  of  the 
ocean  may  forbid  a  return, 
enforce  migration  to  an  op- 
posite sliore,  which  the  an- 
imal may  reach  while  alive, 
and  thus  contribute  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  species. — 
A  crocodile  is  still  preserv- 
ed at  Lyons,  that  was  taken 
from  the  Rhone  about  two 
centuries  ago,  having  ac 
Ctbro  di  Capello.  complislied  the  passage  of 

)m  the  African  coast.  Of  the  genera  of  serj)ents  of  the  poisonous  kind, 
has  the  rattle-snake,  Asia  the  hooded  snake,  or  cahro  di  capello ^  and 
3  homed  snake,  or  cerastes,  the  latter  probably  the  asp,  which  the 
voluptuous,  and  disappointed  Cleopatra  selected  as  the  instrument 
ath.  These  are  chiefly  tropical,  and  in  general  it  will  be  found  cor- 
as  we  proceed  from  the  equator  toward  the  polos,  serpents  diminish 
•  and  magnitude,  as  well  as  become  comparatively  innocuous.  There 
species  of  snakes  common  in  England,  one  of  which,  the  vi])er,  is 
\ ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  none  of  these,  nor  the  toad, 
in  Ireland,  for  which,  according  to  a  Romish  legend,  that  country 
d  to  the  exorcising  powera  of  St.  Patridk.  The  largest  of  the  ser- 
;,  the  occidental  boa  and  the  oriental  pythus,  sometimes  exceed  tliir 
length,  destroying  the  great  quadrupeds  by  the  force  with  which 
around  their  bodies.  A  singular  circumstance  is  recorded  of  the 
ition  of  one  of  these  monstrous  creatures  alive  to  the  island  of  St. 
ivhich  iUustrates  the  occasional  influence  of  the  oceanic  cun*ents  in 
ting  the  animal  tribes.  "  A  noble  specimen,'*  says  the  Rev,  L. 
**  of  the  boa-constrictor,  was  lately  conveyed  to  us  by  the  currents, 
>und  the  trunk  of  a  large  sound  cedar-tree,  which  had  probably  been 
ut  of  the  bank  by  the  flood  of  some  great  South  American  river, 
hu^e  folds  hung  on  the  branches,  as  it  waited  for  its  prey.  The 
vas  fortunately  destroyed  after  killing  a  few  sheep,  and  his  skeleton 
s  before  me  in  my  study,  putting  me  in  mind  how  much  reason  I 
ve  had  to  fear  in  my  future  rambles  through  the  forest  of  St,  Vin- 
this  formidable  reptile  been  a  pregnant  female,  and  escaped  to  & 
at.*'     Upon  several  of  the  reptile  race,  the  dry  season  near  the  equa- 
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tor  has  die  same  effect  as  the  winter  of  northern  latitudes,  inducing  a  sti 
lethargy,  during  which  the  gfreat  saurians  and  the  serpent  tribe  are  de 
the  surrounding  world.  While  the  alligators  of  North  America  becoin< 
pid  through  excess  of  cold,  the  crocodiles  of  the  Llanos  of  South  An 
are  reduced  to  the  same  condition  through  a  deficiency  of  moisture.  ] 
bijldt  was  shown  a  hut  or  shed'  in  which  a  singular  scene  had  been  witn 
by  his  host  of  Calabazo,  who,  having  slept  in  it  upon  a  bench  covered 
leather,  was  awakened  early  in  the  mommg  by  a  violent  shaking,  accc 
nied  with  a  horrible  noise.  Presently  a  cayman  issued  from  under  the 
and  darted  at  a  dog  lying  on  the  threshold ;  but  missing  him,  ran  towar 
river.  When  the  spot  where  the  bench  stood  was  examined,  the  dried 
was  found  turned  up  to  a  considerable  depth,  where  the  animal  had  Is 
its  state  of  torpidity  or  summer  sleep.  The  hut  being  situated  on  the 
of  a  pool,  and  inundated  during  part  of  the  year,  the  cayman  had  entei 
that  period  and  concealed  itself^  in  the  mire.  The  Indians  oflen  find 
mous  boas,  or  water-serpents,  in  the  same 'lethargic  condition. 

The  highest  department  of  the  animal  kingdom  commences  with  the 
of  birds,  which  may  be  naturally  divided  into  the  three  great  orders  of  a 
terrestrial,  and  aquatic.     Aggregation  into  immense  flocks  is  a  distingui 
feature  of  several  species,  especially  of  the  aquatic  order,  which  form 
rate  colonies,  building  their  nests  in  the  same  site,  though  other  spots  i 


Wbhe  or  Btld-hetded  Eagle  mttacking  th«  Fish-Hawk. 
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rendj  equally  adapted  for  the  purpose,  are  at  no  great  distance.  Hence  tlie 
Vogel-bergs,  or  bird-rocks  of  tlie  northern  seas,  one  of  which,  at  WeAtmanns- 
hara,  in  the  Faroo  group  of  islands,  seldom  intruded  upon  by  man,  presents 
t  moBt  eztraordinaiy  s^tacle  to  the  visiter.  The  Vogel-berg  lies  in  a  fright- 
fbl  chasm  in  the  predpitoos  shores  of  the  island,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  a 
thitosand  feet,  only  accessible  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  passage.  Here  con- 
gregate a  host  of  birds.  Thousands  of  guillemots  and  auks  swim  in  groups 
around  the  boat  which  conveys  man  to  their  domain,  look  curiously  at  him, 
and  vanish  beneath  tlie  water  to  rise  in  his  immediate  neighborhood.  The 
black  guillemot  comes  close  to  the  very  oars.  The  seal  stretches  his  head 
above  the  waves,  not  comprehending  what  has  disturbed  the  repose  of  his 
asylum,  while  the  i-apacious  skua  pursues  the  puffin  and  gull.  High  in  the 
air  the  birds  seem  like  bees  clustering  about  the  rocks,  while  lower  they  fly 
past  so  close  that  they  might  be  knocked  down  with  a  stick.     But  not  less 

t  strange  is  tlie  domicil  of  this  colony.  On  some  low  rocks  scarcely  projecting 
abore  the  water,  sit  the  glossy  cormorants,  turning  tlieir  long  necks  on  every 

i  side.  Next  are  the  skua  gulls,  regarded  with  an  anxious  eye  by  the  kitti- 
wakes  above.  Nest  follows  nest  in  crowded  rows  along  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  rock,  and  notliing  is  visible  but  tlio  heads  of  the  mothera  and  the  white 
rocka  between.  A  little  higher  on  the  nairow  shelves  sit  the  guillemots  and 
aub,  arranged  as  on  parade,  with  their  white  breasts  to  the  sea,  and  so 
close  that  a  hailstone  could  not  pass  between  them.  The  puffins  take  the 
highest  station,  and,  though  scarcely  \'isible,  betray  themselves  by  their  flying 
backward  and  forward.  The  noise  of  such  a  multitude  of  birds  is  confound- 
ing, and  in  vain  a  person  asks  a  question  of  his  nearest  neighbor.  The  hai*sh 
tones  of  the  kittiwake  are  heard  above  the  whole,  the  intervals  being  filled 
witli  the  monotonous  note  of  the  auk,  and  the  softer  voice  of  the  guillemot. 
Allien  Graba,  from  whose  travels  this  description  is  principally  drawn,  visited 
the  Vogel-berg,  he  was  tempted  by  the  sight  of  a  crested  cormorant  to  fire  a 
gun,  but  what  became  of  it,  ho  remarks,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain.  The 
air  was  darkened  by  the  birds  roused  from  their  repose.  Thousands  hastened 
^t  of  the  chasm  with  a  frightful  noise,  and  spread  themselves  in  troo])S  over 

j       the  ocean.     The  puflins  came  wandering  from  their  holes,  and  regarded  the 

^  confusion  with  comic  gestures.  Tlie  kitliwakcs  remained  composedly  in  their 
nests,  while  the  cormomnts  tumbled  headlong  into  the  sea.  Similar  great 
congregations  of  the  feathered  race  appear  where  the  shores  are  rocky,  high, 
^d  precipitous,  but  this  is  strikingly  the  case,  where 

'  Tlio  DortlM-ri)  oft-an,  in  vast  whirls, 


Bnilfl  n>uiid  the  iiukcMi  iii«;lunrl)oly  isles 
Of  farthest  Tlml  ? ;  ami  llu»  Atlantic  Biirgc 
■  P«  ard  in  unioug  the  abutuy  Hebrides '' 

Most  terrestrial  birds,  unacc|uainted  with  man,  exhibit  a  remarkable  tame- 
tKJss,  and  are  slow  in  acciuiring  a  dread  of  him,  even  after  repeated  lessons 
that  danger  is  to  bo  apprehended  from  his  neighborhood.  Mr.  Darwin  speaks 
of  a  jrun  as  almost  superfluous  in  the  unfrequented  districts  of  South  Amer- 
ica, for  with  its  muzzle  he  pushed  a  hawk  off*  the  branch  of  a  tree.  Once, 
»hile  lying  down/ a  mocking  thrush  alighted  on  die  edge  of  a  pitcher,  made 
of  the  shell  of  a  tortoise,  which  he  was  holding  in  his  hand,  and  began  very 
Inaarely  to  sip  the  water,  even  allowing  him  to  handle  it  while  seated  on  the 
^^Buel.  In  Charles  island,  which  had  been  colonized  about  six  years,  he  saw 
•boy  sitting  by  a  well  with  a  switch  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  killed  the 
voves  and  finches  aa  they  came  to  drink ;  and  for  some  time  he  had  been 
•OMtaptly  in  the  habit  of  waiting  by  the  well  for  the  same  purpose,  to  pro- 
^  himself  with  hb  dinnen.     In  the  Falkland  islands,  at  Bourbon,  and  at 
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Tristan  d'Acunha,  the  same  tameness  was  noticed  by  the  early  visiters.  0 
the  other  hand,  the  small  birds  in  the  arctic  regions  of  America,  which  ha^ 
never  been  persecuted,  exhibit  the  anomalous  fact  of  great  wildness.  Froi 
a  review  of  various  facts,  Mr.  Darwin  concludes :  "  first,  that  the  wildness  c 
birds  with  regard  to  man  is  a  particular  instinct  directed  against  him,  and  nc 
dependent  on  any  general  degree  of  caution  arising  from  other  sources  c 
danger ;  secondly,  that  it  is  not  acquired  by  indi\idual  birds  in  a  short  tim< 
even  when  much  persecuted ;  but  that  in  the  course  of  successive  generatior 
it  becomes  hereditary.  Comparatively  few  young  birds  in  any  one  year  hat 
been  injured  by  man  in  England,  yet,  almost  all,  even  nestlings,  are  afi-aid  c 
him;  many  individuals,  however,  botli  at  the  Galapagos,  and  at  the  Falkland 
have  been  pursued  and  injured  by  man,  but  yet  have  not  learned  a  salutar 
dread  of  him." 

Numerous  species  of  birds  may  be  regarded  as  the  favorites  of  nature,  o 
account  of  the  gi-acefulness  given  to  their  shape,  and  the  richly-colored  pk 
mage  with  which  they  arc  adorned,  as  evidenced  in  the  gaudy  liveries  o 
many  of  the  parrot  tribe,  and  the  form  and  hues  of  the  birds  of.  paradin 
But  they  are  especially  interesting  to  man  for  the  faculty  of  song  with  ifdiic 
they  are  endowed ;  in  some,  "  most  musical,  most  melancholy,"  in  other 
sprightly  and  animating,  inspiriting  the  sons  of  toil  under  the  bardens  peci 
liar  to  their  station.  It  desen'cs  to  be  remarked,  as  an  instance  of  compel 
sation  and  adjustment,  that  while  the  birds  of  the  tcmpet*atc  zone  are  far  \r& 
rior  to  those  of  tropical  climes  in  point  of  beauty,  they  have  far  more  mek 
dious  notes  in  connexion  with  their  less  attractive  appearance. 

From  the  powerful  means  of  locomotion  possessed  by  sevenil  of  the  Wt 
tribe,  and  their  great  specific  levity,  air  being  admitted  to  the  whole  organist 
tion  as  water  to  a  sponge,  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  entire  atmosphere  wa 
intended  to  be  their  domain,  so  that  no  species  would  be  limited  to  a  paitk 
ular  region.  The  common  crow  ilies  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour 
the  rapidity  of  the  eider-duck,  anas  mollisshna,  is  equal  to  ninety  miles  ii 
hour;  while  the  8>vifls  and  hawks  travel  at  the  astonishing  speed  cxf  one  hull 
dred  and  fifty  miles  in  the  same  time.  It  is  true  that  some  species  have  i 
very  extensive  range,  as  the  nightingale,  the  common  wild  goose,  and  seven 
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of  the  vulture  tribe.  The  same  kind  of  osprey  or  fishint^-eaele,  that  wauden 
along  the  Scottish  shores,  appears  upon  those  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  of 
New  Holland.  The  lammergcyer  haunts  the  heights  of  the  Pyrenees,  tbp 
mountains  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  Mongolian  steppes ;  and  the  penguin  falcon 
occurs  in  Greenland,  Europe,  America,  and  Australia.  In  general,  however, 
like  plants  and  terrestrial  quadrupeds,  the  birds  are  subject  to  geographicil 
laws,  definite  limits,  circumscribing  particular  groups.  The  common  grouBe 
is  nowhere  met  with  out  of  Great  Britain ;  and  other  examples  occur  of  i 
very  scanty  area  containing  a  species  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  regioD. 
The  celebi-ated  birds  of  paradise  are  exclusively  confined  to  a  small  part  rf 
the  torrid  zone,  embracing  Now  (ruinea  and  the  contiguous  islands;  and  the 
beautiful  lories  are  inhabitants  of  the  same  districts,  being  quite  unknown 
in  tlie  new  world.  Parroquets  are  chiefly  occupants  of  a  zone  extending  t 
few  degrees  beyond  each  tropic,  but  the  American  group  is  quite  distinct  mm 
the  African,  and  neither  of  those  have  one  in  common  with  the  pan-ots  of 
India.  The  great  eagle  is  limited  to  the  highest  summits  of  the  Alps ;  and 
the  condor,  which  soars  above  the  peak  of  the  lofliest  of  the  Andes,  never 
quits  that  chain.     Humming-birds  are  entirely  limited  to  the  western  hemi- 


Hamming'Birds,  engaged  in  extracting  tlie  Nectar,  and  catching  Inaects,  in  Flowora. 

•phcre,  where  a  particular  species  is  sometimes  bounded  by  the  range  ol  M 
.sland,  while  others  are  more  extensively  spread,  the  trochilu^  JlammifnfUt 
common  to  Lima,  being  observed  by  Captain  King  upon  the  coasts  of  d* 
straits  of  Magellan,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  sucking  the  flowers  of  altfgt^ 
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hsia«  then  in  bloom  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  snow.  Among  the  birds 
apable  of  flight,  which  rival  the  quadrupeds  in  their  size,  the  intertrop- 
l  countries  of  the  globe  have  their  distinct  species,  presenting  similar 
leral  features  of  organization,  as  the  ostrich  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  the 
sowary  of  Java  and  Australia,  and  Aie  touyou  of  Brazil.  In  the  arctic 
;ions,  we  meet  with  species  peculiar  to  them,  the  f^ria;  lapponicui  or  Lap- 
d  owl,  and  the  eider-duck,  an  inhabitant  of  the  shores,  from  whose  nests 
(  eider-down  is  obtained.  Sevaral  families  of  maritime  birds  are  likewise 
lited  to  particular  oceanic  localities.  Approaching  the  fortieth  parallel 
latitude,  the  albatross  is  seen  flitting  along  the  surface  of  the  waves,  and 
m  afterward,  the  frigate  and  other  tropical  birds  appear,  which  never 
inder  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone.  It  thus  appears,  that  not- 
thstanding  the  great  locomotive  powers  of  birds,  particular  groups  have 
d  certain  regions  assigned  to  them  as  their  sphere  of  existence,  which 
By  are  adapted  to  occupy,  and  to  which  they  adhere  in  the  main,  though 
is  easy  to  conceive  of  natural  causes  occasionally  constraining  to  amigra- 
)D  into  new,  and  even  distant  territories.  Captain  Smyth  informed  Mr. 
yell,  that,  when  engaged  in  his  survey  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  encoun- 
red  a  gale  in  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  at  the  distance  of  between  twenty  and 
irty  leagues  from  the  coast  of  France,  which  bore  along  many  land-birds 
'various  species,  some  of  which  alighted  on  the  ship,  while  others  were 
irown  with  violence  against  the  sails.  In  this  manner,  many  an  islet  in 
le  deep,  after  ages  of  solitude  and  silence,  uninterrupted  except  by  the 
ave's  wild  dash,  and  the  wind's  fierce  bowl,  may  have  received  the  song  of 
irds,  forced  by  the  tempest  from  their  home,  and  compelled  to  seek  a  new 
oe  under  its  direction. 

There  is  no  feature  more  remarkable  in  the  economy  of  birds  than  the 
eiiodical  migrations,  so  systematically  conducted,  in  which  five  sixths  of 
le  whole  feathered  popula- 
ou  engage.  In  the  case  of 
lorth  America,  according  to 
n  estimate  by  Dr.  Richardson, 
le  passenger  pigeons  forming 
leraselves  into  vast  flocks  for 
be  journey,  one  of  which 
as  been  calculated  to  include 
,230,000,000  individuals.  By 
uttiiig  off  two  claws  from  the 
eet  of  a  certain  number  of 
wallows.  Dr.  Jenner  ascer- 
aiucd  the  fact  of  the  same 
ndividuals  reappearing  in 
heir  old  haunts  in  the  fol- 
owiug  year,  and  one  was  met 
<^ith  even  after  the  lapse  of 
'even  years.  The  arctic  birds 
oig^rate  farther  south,  when 
he  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
(ecome  covered  with  unbro- 
en  sheets  of  ice ;  the  swans,  ti    s     u 

■eese,  ducks,  divers,  and  coots,  )e    w«       . 

yiog  off  in  regular  phalanxes  to  regions  where  a  less  rigorous  winter  allows 
f  access  to  the  means  of  life.  Hence,  soon  after  we  lose  the  swallows,  we 
tin  the  snipes  and  other  waders,  which  have  fled  from  the  hard  frozen 
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north  to  our  partially  frozen  morasses,  whore  their  ordinary  nutriment  may 
be  obtained.  The  equinoctial  zone,  where  the  seasonal  change  is  that  of 
humidity  and  drought,  furnishes  an  example  of  the  same  phenomenon.  Ai 
soon  as  the  Orinoco  is  swollen  by  the  rains,  oyerflows  its  banks,  and  inun- 
dates the  country  on  either  side,  an  innumerable  quantity  of  aquatics  leare 
its  course  for  the  West  India  islands  on  the  north,  and  the  vallev  of  the 
Amazon  on  the  south,  the  increased  depths  of  the  river,  and  the  flooded  state 
of  the  shores,  depriving  them  of  the  usual  supply  of  fish  and  insects.  Upon 
the  stream  decreasing,  and  retiring  within  its  bed,  the  birds  return. 

The  class  of  Quadruptds  brings  us  to  the  most  perfectly-organized  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  the  largest,  most  powerful,  and 
ferocious ;  of  which  the  lion,  tiger,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
nanther,  leopard,  hyasna,  bear,  and  giraffe,  are  familiar  examples.     The 

weight  of  some  of  these  an- 
imals, which  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  their 
comparative  size,  has  been 
computed  to  be — a  ton  ibr 
the  giraffe,  three  tons  ibr 
the  rhinoceros,  three  tons 
and  a  half  for  a  hippopota- 
mus sent  to  England  cat 
up  into  pieces,  while  the 
elephant  that  was  killed  at 
Exeter  Change  was  esti- 
mated to  weigh  five  tons 
and  a  half  The  class  em- 
braces a  number  of  ani- 
mals remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  as  the  striped  is- 
bra  and  the  boundmg  an- 
telope, particularly  the  ga- 
zelle species,  whose  light 
forms,  brilliant  and  expressive  eyes,  have  from  remote  antiquity  been 
the  favorite  themes  of  eastern  song.  It  includes  also  various  quadrupeds 
readily  capable  of  domestication,  which  largely  minister  to  the  welfare  of 
the  hunAn  race,  as  the  horse,  ox,  camel,  and  deer.  In  examining  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  wild  quadrupeds,  the  hot  regions,  extending  from  the  equa- 
tor to  a  few  degrees  beyond  the  tropics,  are  found  to  yield  the  greatest 
number  of  tribes  and  individuals,  as  well  as  of  those  animals  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  bulk,  strength,  and  ferocity.  It  has  been  commonly 
assumed,  but  without  sufficient  authority,  that  we  have  here,  an  excessive 
development  of  animal  life,  as  an  instance  of  intentional  adjustment  to  a 
luxuriant  vegetation.  Thus  Mr.  Prout  remarks,  in  his  Bridgewater  Trea- 
tise, that  *'  in  tropical  climates,  the  qualities  of  animals,  as  well  as  those  of 
vegetables,  are  developed  to  the  utmost ;  and  hence  arises  that  harmonioiia 
adaptation  of  all  the  works  of  nature,  conspicuous  indeed  in  all  climates,  bat 
in  tropical  climates  more  especially  :  for  where  else  than  amid  the  profina 
exuberance  of  the  vegetation  within  the  tropics  could  the  elephant,  Uie  lU- 
noceros,  the  giraffe,  and  other  large  quadrupeds,  find  subsistence  1  Where 
else  could  we  expect  to  see  such  birds  as  the  ostrich  and  the  cassowary- 
such  reptiles  as  the  crocodile — such  serpents  as  the  boa  ?"  It  need  only  be 
remarked,  to  show  the  fallacy  of  this  statement,  that,  upon  the  principle 
laid  down,  inteitropical  America  ought  to  be  well  stocked  with  the  auinuJ 
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lie  largest  claBS,  whereas  it  is  remarkably  deficient  in  them  ;  while 
the  same  tribes  should  be  rare,  whereas  that  is  precisely  the 
ere  they  are  most  abundant. 

:orrectness  of  the  opinion  advanced  by  Mr.  Prout,  in  common  with 
:ers,  is  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Darwin,  in  a  passage  of  great  inter- 
line :  "  That  large  animals  require  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  has  been 
assumption,  which  has  passed  from  one  work  to  another ;  but  I  di* 
ite  to  say  that  it  is  completely  false,  and  that  it  has  vitiated  the 
B  of  geologists  on  some  points  of  great  interest  in  the  ancient 
'the  world.  The  prejudice  has  probably  been  derived  from  India, 
ndian  islands,  where  troops*of  elephants,  noble  forests,  ysd  iropen- 
ngles,  are  associated  together  in  every  one's  mind.  If,  however, 
to  any  work  of  travels  through  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  we 
allusions,  in  almost  every  page,  either  to  the  desert  character  of 
ry,  or  to  the  numbers  of  large  animals  inhabiting  it.  On  the  south 
southeastern  coasts  there  are  some  fine  forests ;  but,  with  these 
s,  the  traveller  may  pass  for  days  together  through  open  plains, 
y  a  poor  and  scanty  vegetation.  It  is  difEcult  to  convey  any  accu- 
of  degrees  of  comparative  fertility  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  said,  that 
Jit  of  vegetation  supported  at  any  one  time  by  Great  Biitain  ex- 
rhaps  even  tenfold,  the  quantity  on  an  equal  area  in  the  interior 
southern  Africa.  The  fact  that  bullock- wagons  can  travel  in  any 
excepting  near  the  coast,  without  more  than  occasionally  half  an 
lay  in  cutting  down  bushes,  gives  perhaps  a  more  definite  notion 
ntiness  of  the  vegetation.  Now  if  we  look  to  the  animals  inhabit- 
wide  plains,  we  shall  find  their  numbers  extraordinarily  greBt, 
bulk  immense.  We  mus^  enumerate  the  elephant,  three  species 
eros,  and  probably  two  others,  the  hippopotamus,  the  giraffe,  the 
(as  large  as  a  full-grown  bull),  and  the  elan  (but  little  less),  two 
e  quaccha,  two  gnus,  and  several  antelopes,  even  larger  than  these 
nals.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  although  the  species  are  numer- 
ndividuals  of  each  kind  are  few.  By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Andrew 
am  enabled  to  show  that  the  case  is  very  different.  He  informs 
1  latitude  twenty-four  degrees,  in  one  day's  march  with  the  bul- 
3ns,  he  saw,  without  wandenng  to  any  great  distance  on  eithei 
reen  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  rhinoceroses,  which 
to  three  species ;  the  same  day  he  saw  several  herds  of  giraffes, 
^  together  to  nearly  a  hundred ;  and  that,  although  no  elephant 
rved,  yet  they  are  found  in  this  district.  At  the  distance  of  a  little 
1  one  hour's  march  from  their  place  of  encampment  on  the  previ- 
:,  his  party  actually  killed  at  one  spot  eight  hippopotamuses,  and 
r  more.  In  the  same  river  there  were  likewise  crocodiles.  Of 
was  a  case  quite  extraordinary  to  see  so  many  great  animals 
together ;  but  it  evidently  proves  that  they  must  exist  in  great 
Dr.  Smith  describes  the  country  passed  through  that  day  as 
ily  covered  with  grass,  and  bushes  about  four  feet  high,  and  still 
>1y  with  mimosa  trees.  The  wagons  were  not  prevented  travelling 
y  straight  line." 

^  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  the  South  African 
outh  American  vegetation  :  the  former  meager,  the  latter  exuberant 
:  y^,  comparing  together  the  weight  of  two  of  the  largest  species  of 
OS  animals  in  each,  the  ratio  of  the  scantily-pastured  African  to  the 
tared  American  quadrupeds  is  as  t\;i'enty-four  to  one.  It  is  abunr 
dent,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  close  relation  between  the  bulk  of 
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animals  and  the  amount  of  vegetation  in  the  countries  which  they  inhabit ;  and 
that  common  ideas,  respecting  the  quantity  of  food  which  a  large  quadruped 
requires  for  its  support,  are  gi*eatly  exaggerated.  The  mention  of  the  camel, 
an  animal  of  the  larger  class,  instantly  brings  the  desert  to  our  remembrance, 
his  native  region.  This  fact  has  an  important  bearing  upon  geological  points; 
for  it  shows  that  the  remains  of  large  mammalia  in  tlio  European  tertiary 
strata,  with  those  of  the  rhinoceroses  discovered  in  the  Siberian  steppes,  do 
not  necessarily  require  the  supposition  that  a  vegetation  bearing  the  chaiao- 
ter  of  tropical  luxuriance  was  coincident  with  their  living  existence,  and  that 
a  change  of  climate,  from  heat  to  cold,  occasioned  by  violent  catastrophes  has 
occurred,  accounting  for  the  comparatively  waste  and  sterile  aspect  of  sites 
presumed  to  have  been  clothed  with  vegetable  richness  at  a  former  epocb. 
There  may  have,  and  no  doubt  there  has,  been  a  great  change  of  climate  iD 
the  northern  region  of  the  globe ;  but  it  is  fallacious  to  argue  it  on  the  ground 
of  a  tropical  vegetation  being  required  to  sustain  the  mighty  quadrupcMds  that 
once  occupied  the  district 

A  comparison  between  the  quadrupeds  of  tlio  Old  and  New  Worlds  is  in 
every  point  strikingly  in  favor  of  the  foimer.  Not  only  has  the  western  con- 
tinent no  animals  of  such  giant  bulk  as  those  of  the  eastern,  but  no  examples 
of  such  high  organization,  such  power  and  courage,  as  the  African  lion  and 
the  Asiatic  tiger  display.  Bu(!bn*s  remark  must  indeed  be  considerably  mod- 
ified, respecting  the  cowardice  of  the  American  feline  race ;  for  the  jaguar  of 
the  woods  about  the  Amazon,  when  attacked  by  man,  will  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
cept his  challenge,  will  even  become  the  assailant,  nor  shrink  from  an  encoun- 
ter against  the  greatest  odds.  The  following  passages  fi-om  the  writings  of 
Humboldt  show  that  this  Cisatlantic  animal  is  not  to  be  despised :  **  The 
night  was  gloomy  ;  the  Devil's  Wall  and  its  denticulated  rocks  appeared  from 
time  to  time  at  a  distance,  illuminated  by  the  burning  of  the  savannahs,  or 
wrapped  in  ruddy  smoke.  At  the  spot  where  the  bushes  were  the  thickest, 
our  norsos  wci*e  frightened  by  the  yell  of  an  animal  that  seemed  to  follow  us 
closely.  It  was  a  large  jaguar,' that  had  roamed  for  three  years  among  these 
mountains.  Ho  had  constantly  escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  boldest  hunters, 
and  had  carried  off  horses  and  mules  from  the  midst  of  enclosures ;  but,  hav- 
ing no  want  of  food,  had  not  yet  attacked  men.  The  negro  who  conducted 
us  uttered  wild  cries.  He  thought  he  should  frighten  the  jaguar  j  but  these 
means  were  of  course  without  effect.  The  jaguar,  like  the  wolf  of  Bnrope, 
follows  travellers  even  when  he  will  not  attack  them  ;  the  wolf  in  the  open 
fields  and  in  unsheltered  places,  the  jaguar  skirting  the  road,  and  appeanng 
only  at  intoi-vals  between  the  bushes."  The  same  illustrious  observer  also 
remarks  :  "  Near  the  Joval,  nature  assumes  an  awful  and^savage  aspect.  We 
there  saw  the  largest  jaguar  we  had  ever  met  with  ;  the  natives  toemaelTes 
were  astonished  at  its  prodigious  length,  which  surpassed  that  of  all  the  tigers 
of  India  I  had  seen  in  the  collections  of  Europe."  Still,  these  were  estnat'  i 
dinary  specimens  of  the  race,  and  leave  the  fact  undoubted  that  the  moBl&t'  * 
midublc  of  the  western  Jcra  has  no  pretensions  to  an  equality  with  bis  con- 
gener the  tyrant  of  the  jungles  of  Bengal. 

In  vain  sdso  we  look  among  the  tribes  of  America  for  a  rival  in  outward 
appearance  to  the  ^raffe,  so  remarkable  for  its  height,  its  swan-like  neck* 
gentle  habits,  and  soil,  expressive  eye ;  while  of  the  animals  most  serviceable 
to  mankind — the  hoi'se,  the  ox,  the  ass,  the  goat,  and  the  hog — ^not  a  living 
example  of  either  was  known  here  before  its  occupancy  by  the  EuropeanSi 
But  however  inferior  the  animal  races  of  the  New  may  be  as  compared  to 
those  of  the  Old  World,  the  balance  between  the  two  appears  to  have  bflen 
pretty  equal  in  remote  ages — geological  discovery  has  disproved  the  asseitioi 
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)f  BufTon,  that  the  creative  force  in  America  in  relation  to  quadnipeds  never 
M)Meased  great  vigor,  and  has  estahlished  the  fact  that  it  is  only  the  more  re- 
sent specimens  of  its  energy  that  are  upon  an  inferior  scale.  The  relics  of 
he  unwieldy  megatherium,  of  the  gigantic  sloth,  and  armadillo-like  animals, 
liscovered  in  great  ahundance  imbedded  in  its  soil,  prove  tliat  at  a  former 
period  it  swarmed  with  monsters  of  equal  bulk  with  tnose  that  now  roam  in 
he  midst  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  estuaiy  deposite  that  forms  thu  plains 
ifestward  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  and  covers  the  granitic  rocks  of  the  Banda  Ori- 
satal,  appears  to  1>e  the  grave  of  extinct  gigantic  quadrupeds. 

There  are  various  an- 
jnals  which  are  very 
pridely  dispersed,  endu- 
ring the  extremes  of 
iropical  heal  and  of  po- 
lar cold,  which  are  ei- 
her  in  a  wild  condition 
3r  in  a  state  of  domes- 
ication.  Wild  races, 
eonsidered  to  be  varie- 
ties of  the  domestic  dog, 
Dccar  in  India,  Suma- 
tra, Australia,  Beloo- 
ehistan,  Natolia,  Nubia, 
rarious  parts  of  Africa, 
and  both  tlie  Americas ; 
while,  in  subjection  to 
man,  the  dog  is  his  faith- 
ful companion,  and  has 
followea  his  steps  into  every  diversity  of  climate  and  of  situation  to  which  he 
has  wandered.     The  north  temperate  zone  of  tho  Old  Continent  appears  to 

be  the  native  region  of  the 
ox,  which  passes  in  Lap- 
land >vithin  the  arctic  cir- 
cle, and  has  been  spread 
over  South  America  siiici' 
its  fii-st  introduction  by  th() 
Spaniards.  Tho  hoi*s(i — 
orijrinally  an  inhabitant  of 
the  temperate  parts  of  the 
Old  World — has  shared 
in  n  similar  dispersion,  and 
now  exists  in  the  high  lati- 
tude of  Iceland,  in  the  des- 
olate regions  of  Patago- 
nia, and  roams  wild  in  im- 
mense herds  over  the  Lla- 
nos of  the  Orinoco,  lead- 
Hare  Indian  Dog.  jug  ^  painful  and  restless 
fife  in  the  burning  chmate  of  the  tropic-s,  Humboldt  draws  a  striking  picture 
tf  the  sufierings  of  these  gifts  of  the  Old  World  to  tho  New,  returned  to  a 
Mvage  state  in  their  western  location  : — 

**  In  tho  rainy  season,  the  horses  that  wander  in  the  savannah,  and  have 
■at  time  to  reach  the  rising  grounds  of  the  Llanos,  perish  by  hundreds  amid 
die  overflowing  of  the  rivers.     The  mares  are  seen,  followed  by  their  colts 
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Awimmjn^,  during*  a  part  of  the  day.  to  feed  upon  the  grass,  the  tops  oT  which 
alone  wavr?  above  the  waters.  In  this  state  thej  are  pursued  bj  the  croco- 
diled ;  and  it  h  by  no  means  uncrimmon  to  find  the  prints  of  the  teeth  of  these 
carnivorous  reptiles  on  their  thiehs.  Pressed  ahemately  by  excess  of  drought 
and  of  humidity,  they  sometimes  seek  a  pool,  in  the  midst  of  a  bare  and  dusty 
soil,  to  rjuf;nch  their  thinit ;  and  at  other  times  flee  fn-^m  water  and  the  over 
flowing  rivers,  as  menaced  by  an  enemy  that  encounters  them  in  erery  direc- 
tion. Haraiiscd  during  the  day  by  (radfli€^s  and  musquitoes.  the  horses,  mules, 
and  rows,  find  themselves  attacked  at  night  by  enormous  bats,  that  fasten  oo 
their  barks,  and  cause  wounds  which  become  dangerous,  because  they  are 
fillcsil  with  acaridse  and  other  hurtful  insects.  In  the  time  c^  gieat  drought, 
the  miiloM  gnaw  even  the  thorny  mclocactus  (melon -thistle),  in  order  to  drink 
its  c<ioli rig  juice,  and  draw  it  fortli  as  from  a  vegetable  fountain.  Daring  the 
great  inundations,  these  same  animals  lead  an  amphibious  life,  surrounded  by 
crocfK]ih;s,  water-serpents,  and  manatees.  Yet,  such  are  the  immutable  laws 
of  Nature,  their  races  are  preserved  in  the  struggle  with  the  elements,  and 
amid  so  many  sufferings  and  dangers.  When  the  waters  retire,  and  the  riv- 
ers return  into  their  beds,  the  savannah  is  spread  over  with  a  fine  odoriferoiu 
grass ;  and  the  animals  of  old  Europe  and  upper  Asia  seem  to  enjoy,  as  in 
their  native  climate,  the  renewed  vegetation  of  spring." 

The  first  colonists  of  La  Plata  landed  with  seventy-two  horses,  in  the  year 
153/>,  when,  owing  to  a  temporary  desertion  of  the  colony,  the  animal  ran 
wild ;  and  in  1580,  only  forty-five  years  aflerward,  it  had  reached  the  straits 
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of  Ma^ollan.  The  ass  has  a  more  n^tricted  range  than  the  borse,  not  being 
onpnblo  of  onduring  so  groat  a  dogn»o  of  cold,  though  usually  far  from  being 
ronsidiMvd  a  ilolicato  animal.     To  tlio  warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  lone. 
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)etween  the  twentieth  and  fortieth  parallels  of  latitude,  the  ass  seems  best 
idapted,  not  propagating  much  beyond  the  fiftieth,  and  only  occurring  in  a 
itate  of  degeneration  beyond  the  fifty-second.  The  sheep  and  goat  tribe  are 
indely  spread,  equally  supporting  the  extremes  of  temperature.  According 
JO  Zimmerman,  the  argali  or  maujlan,  the  original  race  of  sheep,  still  exists 
ID  all  the  great  mountains  of  the  two  continents ;  and  the  Capricorn  and  ihex 
he  ancestors  of  the  common  goat,  inhabit  the  high  European  elevations. 
Prom  the  sixty-fourth  degree  of  north  latitude,  the  hog  is  met  with  all  over 
the  Old  Continent,  and  also  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean  peopled  by  the 
Malay  race  ;  and  since  its  introduction  into  the  New  World,  it  has  diffused 
itself  over  it,  from  the  fifHeth  parallel  north  as  far  as  Patagonia.  Originally 
the  cat  was  not  known  in  America,  nor  in  any  part  of  Oceanica ;  but  it  has 
now  spread  into  almost  every  country  of  the  globe.  Among  animals  entirely 
wild,  the  most  extensively  diffused  are,  the  fox,  hare,  squirrel,  and  ermine ; 
but  the  species  are  different  in  every  region  of  the  world ;  nor  is  there  perhaps 
one  example  to  be  found  of  a  species  perfectly  identical  naturally  existing  in 
distant  localities  of  the  earth. 

Confining  our  attention  chiefly  to  tlie  wild  quadrupeds,  and  to  those  of  the 
largest  class,  the  earth  may  be  divided  into  several  gi*eat  zoological  provinces, 
in  each  of  which  we  find  distinct  groups  of  animals. 

1.  The  Arctic  Region.  The  northern  parts  of  both  continents  have  the 
lame  animals  in  common  ;  for  northeastern  Asia  is  only  separated  from  north- 
western America  by  a  narrow  strait,  across  which  the  communication,  in  the 
winter  season,  is  not  difficult,  by  means  of  the  ice  and  intei*vening  islands. 
Throuirhout  this  district  the  white  or  polar  fox  is  diffused,  sometimes  called 
the  isatis,  an  animal  differing  from  the  common  species,  occurring  in  great 
numbers  in  Nova  Zembla,  inhabiting  Kamschatka  and  the  Aleutian  isles  on 
tbe  one  side,  and  Iceland  and  Lapland  on  the  other.  Here  also  is  the  mngo 
of  the  reindeer,  of  all  large  animals,  the  one  that  advances  nearest  to  the 
pole.  It  is  found  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  Frozen  ocean,  and  is  so  impatient 
of  warmth,  that  in  Scandinavia  it  can  scarcely  exist  south  of  sixty-five  de,gi*ces, 
descending  in  Russia  to  sixty-three  degrees,  where  the  climate  is  colder,  and 
tofifly  degrees  in  Asia,  roving  into  Chinese  Tartaiy  among  the  Tongouses, 
where  a  still  more  rigorous  temperature  prevails.  In  America,  the  reindeer, 
or  karibou,  which  is  identically  the  same  animal,  descends  as  low  as  forty-five 
dejB^rees.  It  is  indigenous  in  the  island  of  Spitzbergcn,  and  is  found  also  in 
Iceland,  but  not  as  a  native,  having  been  brought  there  by  man  so  late  as  the 
year  1770,  when  three  were  introduced  from  Norway,  and  turned  adrifl, 
which  have  since  multiplied  into  considerable  herds,  not  unfrequently  seen 
in  the  mountainous  distncts.  In  the  white  or  polar  bear  we  have  the  mon- 
arch of  quadrupeds  in  the  arctic  region — a  maritime  species,  the  ursusmari- 
timiu  of  naturalists — totally  different  from  the  common  bear  of  the  land. 
This  ferocious  and  formidable  animal  never  quits  the  "  regions  of  thick-iibbcd 
icp/'  nor  travels  far  from  the  ocean  ;  but  haunts  the  shores,  sometimes  put- 
ting out  to  sea  upon  the  drifting  ice,  and  making  distant  excursions  by  this 
nieans,  and  by  his  own  locomotive  energies,  being  a  strong  and  persevering 
iwimmer.  Hence  he  is  well  known  in  the  islands,  as  well  as  the  continental 
parts  of  the  frozen  zone,  twelve  or  thirteen  in  a  season  occasionally  finding 
their  way  from  West  Greenland  across  the  sti*ait  to  Iceland.  It  has  been 
observed  by  Scoresby  that  they  have  been  seen  on  the  ice  in  such  quantities 
IS  to  be  comparable  to  flocks  of  sheep  on  a  common,  and  that  they  ai'e  often 
fimnd  on  field-ice,  above  two  hundred  miles  from  the  shore.  Captain  Parry, 
upon  one  of  his  voyages  through  Barrow*s  strait,  met  with  a  bear  swimming 
ia  the  water  about  midway  between  the  shores,  which  were  forty  miles  apart. 
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find  where  no  ice  was  in  sight.  These  facts  sufficiently  account  for  tbtf 
extensive  occupancy  of  the  arctic  region  by  the  polar  bear,  and  for  hia 
appearance  on  islands  separated  from  die  continents  by  a  broad  oceanic  ex* 
pause.  As  an  instance  of  adaptation  to  external  circumstances,  the  capital 
clothing  of  the  animals  of  this  zone  may  be  mentioned,  which  supplies  us 
with  the  choicest  furs ;  as  well  as  their  prevailing  white  color,  of  which  we 
have  examples  in  the  bear,  the  fox,  and  the  white  hare,  of  Greenland — the 
color  which  reflects  most  heat  and  light. 

2.  North  Temperate  Region.     This  district  comprises  two  departments, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  wide  extent  of  ocean,  impassable  to  the  land 
animals  by  ordinary  means,  the  one  extending  through  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
the  other  through  North  America,  between  which  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  roll.     Here  we  have  two  distinct  zoological  provinces.     The 
common  bear,  which  occurs  in  Europe  and  in  the  north  of  Asia,  does  not 
exist  in  America;  nor  the  stag,  which  inhabits  the  European  part  of  the  Old 
Continent  to  the  sixty-fourth  parallel,  and  the  Asian  to  the  fifty-fifth.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  con*esponding  tract  in  America  is  the  abode  of  races  peruliar 
to  itself,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  wapiti,  the  grizzly  bear,  and  the 
bison.     This  latter  animal  once  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  New  World,  but  has  retreated  within  narrower  limits  l)cfore 
the  advancing  influence  of  civilization.     It  inhabited  the  Carolinas  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  earliest  colonization,  and  formerly  extended  over  all  the  United 
States  favorable  to  its  existence,  but  it  has  not  been  seen  in  Kentucky  since 
the  year  1766,  and  now  haunts  chiefly  the  great  prairies  bordering  on  the 
Missouri,  occasionally  extending  southward  to  the  thirty-fifth,  and  nuithward 
to  the  sixty-second  parallels.     The  bisons  associate  in  vast  herds,  and,  being 
herbivorous,  are  compelled  to  wander  far,  in  order  to  find  the  requisite  sup- 
ply of  vegetable  food.     The  surface  of  the  prairies  is  sometimes  blackened 
by  their  numbers.     "  It  is  no  exaggeration,"  says  Mr.  James,  "  to  assert,  thai 
in  one  place,  on  the  banks  of  the  Platte,  at  least  ten  thousand  burst  on  our 
sight  in  an  instant.     In  the  morning  we  again  sought  the  living  picture  ;  but 
upon  all  the  plain,  which  last  evening  was  so  teeming  with  polar  animals,  not 
one  remained.*'     Till  a  recent  date,  the  Rocky  mountains  formed  an  impas- 
sable barrier  to  their  westward  progress  ;  but  of  late  yeai-s  they  are  said  to 
have  discovered  a  passage  across  the  i*angc,  near  the  sources  of  the  Soskatch* 
awaw,  and  now  roam  upon  the  banks  of  the  Columbia.     The  same  causes 
which  have  affected  the  range  of  these  quadrupeds  in  North  America,  have 
operated  to  produce  a  similar  effect,  in  various  paits^of  the  globe,  in  the  case 
of  other  animals.     The  republican  establishments  of  the  beaver  have  van- 
ished from  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Danube;  the  bear,  wild  boar,  and 
wolf,  have  disappeared  from  England ;  and  the  lion,  which,  in  former  times, 
must  have  shook  the  hoar-frost  from  his  mane,  as  a  dweller  in  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  has  retired  entirely  from  Europe. 

3.  Region  of  Intertropical  and  South  Amenca.  In  this  extensive  tract, 
capable  of  subdivision  into  several  distinct  zoological  provinces,  we  have,  be- 
sides the  jaguar — formerly  mentioned — the  puma,  or  lion  of  the  New  World, 
but  a  very  feeble  representative  of  its  eastern  namesake  ;  the  llama,  iraprop- 
orly  called  the  camel  of  the  western  continent,  inhabiting  Peru  and  Chifi; 
the  tapir  of  Brazil ;  and  the  didelphis,  or  American  opossum,  one  of  the  mar 
supial  family,  which  comprise  those  animals  that  produce  their  youn^  in 
an  immature  state,  and  keep  them  for  a  time  attached  to  their  bodies,  chiefly 
in  abdominal  bags  or  pouches,  of  which  several  genera  occur  in  New  Hoi* 
land.  The  conformation  of  the  American  opossum  differs  from  that  of  ths 
Australian  in  several  respects,  but  chiefly  in  having  a  long  pi-ehensilo  or  muip 
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cular  taily  conBtituting  a  fifUi  limb,  a  furniture  designed  to  accommodate  the 
animal  to  the  vast  and  lofly  forests  of  Guiana,  which  are  its  abode.  The 
mookey  races  are  similarly  furnished,  and  essentially  differ  from  the  apes  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  which  have  no  such  peculiarity.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
America  is  deficient  in  the  large  and  powerful  animals  which  arc  found  on 
the  ancient  continent ;  but  in  their  place  some  singular  tribes  appear,  in  iho 
formation  of  which  the  ordinary  rules  of  nature  seem  to  have  been  aban- 
doned.  Such  are  the  tiibes  which  Linnaeus  refeiTed  to  his  order  of  bruta,  and 
which  Cuvier  has  called  cdentes,  quadrupeds  which  are  partially  or  wholly 
deficient  in  the  organs  of  mastication,  as  the  sloths,  the  ant-eaters,  and  the 
armadilloes,  the  fonner  of  which  especially  are  the  defective  monsters  of 
Buffon,  rude  and  imperfect  attempts  of  nature.  With  his  usual  felicity,  Cu- 
vier remarks  of  the  sloths,  that  **  we  find  in  them  so  little  relation  to  ordinary 
animals ;  the  general  laws  of  organization  prevailing  among  the  species  at 
present  existing  apply  so  little  to  them  ;  the  different  paits  of  their  bodies 
appear  to  be  so  much  in  contradiction  to  the  laws  of  coexistence  which  we 
find  established  through  almost  the  whole  animal  kingdom — ^tfaat  we  might 
really  suspect  them  to  be  the  remains  of  another  order  of  things — the  living 
relics  of  that  pre-existing  natui*e,  the  ruins  of  which  are  elsewhere  discovered 
only  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  ;  and  we  might  conjecture  that  these  creatures 
have  escaped  by  some  miracle  the  catastrophes  which  have  destroyed  the 
other  species  that  were  their  contemporaries.*'  The  organic  remains  of  nearly- 
Hllied  animals  to  the  sloth  are  common  in  South  America — the  megatherium, 
megalonyx,  scelidothenum,  and  mylodon — in  dimensions  and  power  the  rhi« 
noceroses  and  elephants  of  a  former  world. 


The  Camel. 


4.  Region  of  Intertropical  and  South  Africa.  In  the  northern  part  of  this 
difltricty  wbere  those  desert  plains  commence  which  traverse  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Continent,  we  find  the  one-humped  camel,  of  which  the  dromedary  is  a 
fleet  species,  without  which  the  Sahara  could  not  be  crossed  by  tJio  caravans 
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In  all  the  great  rivers  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  except  the  lower  part  o 
the  Nile,  the  hippopotamus  occurs,  but  more  abundantly  in  the  southein  dif 
tricts.  The  gindSe  is  peculiar  to  a  tract  of  country  extending  from  Cap 
Guardafui  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  probably  including  the  mountainoi 

plains  of  central  Africa.    Th 

IS  the  location  likewise  of  tl 

beautiful   zebra   and  quagg 

analogous  animals  to  the  hon 

and  ass  of  the  northern  hem 

sphere,  as  well  as  of  a  variet 

of  remarkable  antelopes.    N 

genuine  tigers  are  found  i 

this  region ;  but  the  leopai 

land  the  panther  supply  the 

'  place — two  species  of  the  f 

^line  tribe  that  are  outward! 

J^^*^  distinguished    only   by    the 

^^  ^  ^irr^~^^^  7    ^^  spots,  those  of  the  leopard  b 

l_^.^^  "^   ~*^'        ^^     ing  more  regular  and  beaut 

^fc:.'  *^_  -  -^^.^^rtSV^      fully  defined,  a  tenant  chiefi 

The  Zebra.  of  Guinea  and   Senegambi 

One  species  of  rhinoceros- 
that  with  two  horns — is  peculiar  to  South  Africa,  where  it  is  veiy  common] 
met  with,  along  with  a  race  of  elephants,  distinct  fi*om  the  Asiatic,  which  ai 
everywhere  found  in  great  numbers,  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  tl 
twentieth  parallel.  While  the  king  of  quadrupeds  has  an  extensive  range  i 
Asia,  it  is  in  Africa  that  the  lion  is  most  perfectly  developed,  exhibiting  thi 
majestic  mien,  that  strength  and  courage,  which  have  won  for  him  his  titl 
His  home  here  extends  from  the  southern  roots  of  Mount  Atlas  to  the  Cape. 
5.  Region  of  Continental  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  This  is  sp 
cially  the  country  of  the  tiger,  which,  though  found  in  eastern  Persia  and  i 
China,  attains  his  maximum  size,  and  displays  the  greatest  ferocity,  in  tl 
jungles  of  Hindostan,  Ceylon,  and  Sumatra.  A  variety  of  the  elephant  occi 
pies  the  continent  as  far  as  the  thirtieth  pai-allel,  and  occurs  in  some  of  tl 
islands,  which  is  the  range  also  of  the  one-homed  rhinoceros.  But  sever 
of  the  islands  of  the  archipelago  contain  species  and  genera  which  are  d( 
found  on  the  continent ;  and  hence  they  are  sometimes  considered  as  formic 
a  separate  zoological  province.  Thus  the  hippopotamus,  which  does  not  e^ 
ist  in  any  of  the  Asian  rivers,  is  said  to  inhabit  the  Sunda  isles ;  and  in  otb< 
islands  we  have  the  crocodile  proper,  a  distinct  animal  from  the  gavial  of  tl 
Ganges.  The  tapir,  also,  which  was  once  considered  as  peculiar  to  Soul 
America,  is  found  in  Sumatra ;  and  the  dugong,  not  known  in  any  other  pa 
of  the  globe,  the  existence  of  which  was  long  treated  with  incredulity.  Anioi 
flying  quadrupeds,  or  those  mammifers  which  can  imitate  the  flight  of  bird 
supporting  themselves  for  a  short  time  in  the  air,  nearly  the  whole  race,  wil 
the  exception  of  bats,  are  confined  to  the  islands  of  southeastern  Asia.  Thn 
species  of  the  flying  lemurs  occupy  the  Sunda,  Molucca,  and  Pelew  islandf 
and  several  species  of  the  flying  nocturnal  squiiTels  inhabit  Java  and  tl 
neighboring  parts  of  the  archipelago.  It  is  a  conjecture  of  M.  Lesson  th 
the  islands  stretching  from  Asia  to  Australia  once  formed  part  of  a  gre 
continent,  an  opinion  founded  on  the  fact  that  those  islands  contain  great  li 
ing  specimens  of  quadrupeds  which  are  in  some  instances  common  to  sever 
different  isles,  and  that  the  channels  by  which  they  are  sepai*ated  ai*e  shallow 
tnd  intercepted  by  banks  apparently  the  remains  of  ground  submergrcd.    D 
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ard  remarks  upon  this  idea,  that  **  the  momentum  with  which  the  w»- 
r  the  equatorial  ocean  are  borne  against  the  eastern  side  of  Ameiica, 
b  it  has  hollowed  out  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  break 
Hb  the  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras.  In  the  eastern  seas  no  similar  mount 
ain  existed  to  support  the  connexion  between  Asia  and  Terra  Austra- 
1  comparison  of  the  geographical  facts  which  discover  themselves  in 
equatorial  regions,  goes  far  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  M.  Lesson." 
legion  of  Australia.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  provinces  of  the  ani- 
ingdom,  hitherto  but  imperfectly  explored,  is  formed  by  New  Holland 
le  adjacent  islands  to  the  southward.  We  here  meet  with  several  en- 
enera  of  quadrupeds,  which,  though  different  in  many  respects  from 
other,  have  some  common  features  of  organization,  yet  distinct  from 
which  generally  characterize  the  animal  races  in  other  parts  of  the 
This  great  region  has  therefore  been  styled,  and  without  any  exag- 
on,  the  cradle  of  a  new  creation,  in  which  animal  life  has  been  arranged 
a  peculiar  plan,  apart  from  those  laws  which  are  its  universal  condi- 
in  other  districts.  The  warm-blooded  quadnipeds  were  assumed  by 
JUS  to  be,  without  any  exception,  viviparous  and  mammiferous  ;  the  for- 
3rm  denoting  the  production  of  their  offspring  in  a  living  and  perfect 
and  the  latter  term  expressing  the  furniture  of  the  parents  with  or- 
!br  suckling  their  young.  Such  animals,  therefore,  on  the  last  account, 
constituted  into  the  great  class  of  mammalia.  The  Australian  tribe 
notremes  is,  however,  an  exception  to  the  assumption  of  Linnaeus,  for 
are  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  that  are  oviparous,  producing  eggs  from 
the  young  are  hatched,  and  being  consequently  unprovided  with 
liferous  organs.  This  tribe  is  probably  unique.  Another  remarkable 
e  of  this  zoological  province  is  the  prevalence  of  marsupial  animals, 
I  peculiar  structure  has  been  previcmsly  noticed  in  the  instsnoe  of  the 
tcan  opossum.  Besides  this  example  of  raarsupiality,  a  few  more  are 
chiefly  in  the  Malay  islands ;  but  in  Australia  it  occurs  as  a  zoological 
pplying  to  all  the  carnivorous  animals,  with  only  about  the  three  ex- 
ns  of  the  bat,  the  phoca,  and  the  dog,  and  distinguishing  several  of  the 
orous  tribes.     The  wombat,  the  kaola,  and  the  kangaroo,  are  herbivo- 
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rou8  marsupials ;  the  phalangers  are  partly  so,  and 'insectivorous ;  the  opos- 
sums and  the  dazyures  are  cai-nivorous,  the  latter  corresponding  to  the  civets 
and  weasels  of  the  Old  World.  We  naturally  inquire  why  this  part  of  the 
globe  should  be  distinguished  from  all  other  regions  by  the  prevalence  of  a 
peculiar  structure  among  its  animal  races ;  or,  in  other  words,  why  the 
young  of  the  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  of  Australia  should  leave  the  matrix 
of  the  mother  at  an  earlier  period  than  those  of  other  districts,  and  thus  have 
a  premature  birth,  so  as  to  require  an  express  provision  for  the  preservation 
of  the  diminutive  embryo  1  No  reasonable  conjecture  can  as  yet  be  advanced 
upon  the  subject ;  though  no  doubt  it  stands  in  intimate  connexion  with 
peculiar  physical  circumstances,  the  elucidation  of  which  may  one  day  fu^ 
ther  develop  the  story  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  thus  glancing  at  the  zoology  of  the  three  great  land  divisions  of  the 
globe — those  of  America,  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afnca,  and  of  New  Holland 
— we  perceive  instances  of  different  genera  peculiar  to  each  ;  and  even 
where  the  same  genus  occurs  in  these  far-separated  localities,  the  climates 
corresponding,  the  species  are  not  identical.  The  animals  of  the  ape  tribe; 
of  the  canine  and  feline  races,  embracing,  wolves,  foxes,  hyenas,  lions,  and 
tigers ;  of  pachydermata,  or  the  thick-skinned  order,  including  elephants, 
tapirs,  rhinoceroses,  hogs  ;  of  saurians  and  serpents  ;  of  birds,  aquatic,  aerial, 
and  terrene ;  and  of  other  kinds — all  are  variously  organized  in  the  three 
great  continents,  as  well  as  in  different  climates  of  the  same  hemisphere.  If 
we  look  to  the  zoology  of  small  islands,  situated  at  no  great  distance  from 
continents,  like  Great  Britain,  the  Mediterranean  isles,  and  Madagascar,  ¥« 
find  their  animal  races  generally  the  same  as  those  on  the  adjoining  main- 
lands; and  with  reference  to  those  that  are  isolated,  and  far  from  any  con- 
tinent, they  have  commonly  no  land  quadrupeds  at  all,  except  those  that 
have  been  transported  to  them  by  man,  or  have  found  their  way  thither  hj 
accidental  means.  Some  of  the  islets  of  the  Keeling  or  Cocoo  group,  situa- 
ted in  the  Indian  ocean,  about  six  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of  Sumatra, 
are  inhabited  by  rats,  identical  with  the  English  species,  which  were  brought 
in  a  ship  from  the  Mauritius,  wrecked  upon  the  shores.  By  the  European 
vessels,  these  troublesome  parasites  of  the  Old  World,  the  rats  and  mice, 
have  been  conveyed  to  remote  islets,  bearing  with  as  much  impunity  the 
heat  of  the  equator  as  the  cold  of  the  north.  The  great  groups  of  the  Pa- 
cific, upon  their  first  discovery,  presented  no  warm-blooded  animals,  except 
a  few  tribes  which  had  accidentally  migrated  or  been  conveyed  by  the  na- 
tives, probably  colonists  from  the  Malayan  archipelago. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  preceding  facts  with  reference 
to  animal  distribution,  is  clearly  the  theory  adopted  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
persion of  plants,  namely,  in  the  words  of  Pricliard,  that  various  tribes  of 
organized  beings  were  originally  placed  by  the  Creator  in  certain  regions, 
to  which  they  are  by  their  nature  peculiarly  adapted,  probably  a  single  pair 
of  each  species,  fi*om  which  their  offspring  have  dispersed  themselves  to 
as  remote  a  distance  from  the  original  centre  of  their  existence  as  their  own 
powers  of  locomotion,  their  capacity  to  endure  change  of  climate,  and  the 
absence  of  physical  obstacles  of  migration,  have  enabled  them  to  wander. 
In  the  case  of  birds  and  insects,  the  agency  of  the  winds  has  been  a  potent 
cause  of  disperaion,  and  some  well-known  circumstances  illustrate  the  mode 
by  which  animals  of  considerable  size  may  be  conveyed  to  shores  distant 
from  their  original  location,  and  become  the  occupants  of  islands  to  which, 
apparently,  the  ocean  forbids  the  advance  of  aiiimal  life  from  without,  unless 
transported  thither  by  man.  The  common  brown  fox  is  found  in  Green- 
^  ^and  and  in  Iceland,  and  has  been  borne  from  the  former  to  the  latter  by  the 
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s,  a  mode  of  conveyance  which  has  been  observed  in  operation, 
n  mentions,  that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  no  fewer  than  four  on 
»  sailing  away  on  some  such  voyage  of  discovery.  The  fpnimals 
:he  ice  makes  no  land,  as  is  the  case  with  immense  fields  which 
heart  of  the  Atlantic,  and  melt  in  the  warm  water  of  the  gulf- 
ut  should  it  gain  a  shore,  the  living  cargo  may  be  disembarked 
[g  a  new  species  to  the  district,  or  multiplying  one  previously 
lere  in  the  same  way.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  northern  voya- 
T  the  wolves  fearfully  howling  as  they  die  by  famine,  having  taken 
»  in  the  pursuit  of  seals,  and  been  set  afloat,  hunger  overtaking 
le  open  sea.  Several  animals,  as  the  rat,  dog,  and  bear,  can  ac- 
considerable  distances  by  their  own  powers  of  swimming;  and  the 
es  of  the  Moray  floods  show,  contrary  to  a  popular  sentiment,  that 
on  swine  is  adequate  to  the  same  performance.  Three  members 
le  litter  compassed  the  distance  of  five  miles;  and  one,  after  being 
>wn  to  the  mouth  of  the  Spey,  swam  nearly  four  miles,  and  landed 

ell  remarks,  that  "  in  an  adult  and  wild  state,  tlie«e  animals  would 
have  been  more  strong  and  active,  and  might,  when  hard  pressed, 
bi*med  a  much  longer  voyage.  Hence  islands  remote  from  the 
may  obtain  inhabitants  by  casualties  which,  like  the  late  storms 
ihire,  may  only  occur  once  in  many  centuries,  or  thousands  of 
ler  all  the  same  circumstances."  The  isles  of  the  Pacific  have  no 
b,  but  some  of  those  mentioned — hogs,  dogs,  and  rats,  with  the 

of  a  few  bats  ;  and  only  rats  are  found  in  Easter  island,  the  most 
seated  in  the  Pacific. 

s  another  method  of  transport,  which,  though  very  rarely  in  action, 
isively  diffuse  both  vegetable  and  animal  tribes.  The  occurrence 
g    islands    in 

been  noticed         ' 
writers.     Mr. 
escribes  some 
ke   of  Tagua- 

Chili,  which 
>ui*  attention : 
B  composed  of 
s  of  various 
ts  intertwined 
and  on  the  sur- 
hich  other  liv- 
;  take  root. 
n  is  generally 
nd  their  thick- 
1  four  to  six 
tly  immersed 
ater.  As  the 
wa    thev  pass  Iceland  Mice  floating  their  Food  across  a  stream. 

side  of  the  lake  to  the  other,  and  often  carry  cattle  and  horses  ab 
s." 

1  the  mouthi  of  the  g^at  rivers,  the  Mississippi,*  Amazon,  Orinoco, 
id  the  Ganges,  similar  islands  ar6  formed,  where  any  obstacle  oc- 
e  progress  of  any  matter  drifted  down  by  the  currents  from  the  inte- 
ries,  and  sometimes  these  islands  are  driven  from  their  moorings 
or  a  storm,  and  then  float  away,  either  entire  or  in  piecemeal,  into 
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the  open  sea.  They  have  been  several  times  met  with  in  the  Indian  o 
after  the  typhoon  has  raged,  covered  with  mangrove-trees,  interwoven 
underwood,  and  ships  have  sometimes  been  in  peril,  in  consequence  of 
taking  them  for  firm  ground.  **  It  is  highly  interesting  to  trace,  in  ima 
tion,  the  effects  of  the  passage  of  these  rafts  from  the  mouth  of  a  largi 
er  to  some  archipelago,  such  as  those  in  the  south  Pacific,  raised  from 
deep,  in  comparatively  modem  times,  by  the  operation  of  the  volcanc 
the  earthquake,  and  the  joint  labors  of  coral  animals  and  testacea. 
storm  arise,  and  the  frail  vessel  be  wrecked,  still  many  a  bird  and  i 
may  succeed  in  gaining  by  flight  some  island  of  the  newly-formed  g 
while  the  seeds  and  berries  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  which  fall  into  the  w 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  strand.  But  if  the  surface  of  the  deep  be 
and  the  rafts  are  carried  along  by  a  current,  or  wafted  by  some  slight  b 
of  air  fanning  the  foliage  of  the  green  trees,  it  may  arrive,  after  a  pa 
of  several  weeks,  at  the  bay  of  an  island,  into  which  its  plants  and  ani 
may  be  poured  out  as  from  an  ark,  and  thus  a  colony  of  several  hui 
new  species  may  at  once  be  naturalized.''  Extremely  rare  as  is  the  o 
rence  of  such  a  wandering  Delos,  it  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  cla 
facts,  romantic  as  it  appears;  nor  do  the  effects  attnbuted  to  it  at  all  tre 
beyond  the  sobrieties  of  calculation.  If  the  West  India  islands  had  no 
pies  of  animal  nor  vegetable  life,  common  to  the  continent  of  North  A 
ica,  their  reception  of  both  might  be  presumed,  whenever  the  great  rti 
the  Atchalaftiya  (an  arm  of  the  Mississippi,  ten  miles  long,  and  two  faoi 
yards  broad),  is  broken  up,  as  it  is  almost  certain  to  be,  sending  down  a 
dred  islets  to  float  in  the  waters  of  the  gulf  of  Mexica 
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I  HE  animals  called  mammiferous  by  Linn^,  aro  all 
those  which   suckle  their  young,  whatever  be  their 
^^       "WIN  ii  ^^"^'^  ^^  habits. 
^      %&     C«t)  .       ^^^^  skins  of  nearly  all  mammiferous  animals  are 
_y       in  y^     covered  with  hair,  a  slow  conductor  of  heat,  liable  to 

little  injury,  and  bestowed  in  quantity  proportioned 
to  the  necessities  of  the  animals,  and  the  climates 
which  they  inhabit ;  or  rather,  as  animals  not  so  cov- 
ered conld  not  live  in  cold  climates,  none  such  are 
found  there,  and  vice  versa  in  regard  to  those  not 
covered  with  hair  in  hot  climates.  Breathing  creates 
,  heat,  which  heat  is  canied  off*  by  the  skin,  and  in 
-*  cold  countries  would  be  canied  off  too  quickly  but 
be  hair  or  wool,  ijjiich  are  slow  conductors  of  heat. 
lie  head,  as  the  receptacle  of  the  brain  in  all  the  higher  orders,  is  also 
eat  of  the  principal  organs  of  sense,  the  mouth,  the  nose,  the  eyes,  and 
Jars.  Through  the  mouth  they  receive  their  ndurishraent  or  soil  into  the 
y  of  the  stomach.  The  teeth  are  used,  not  only  for  the  mastication  of 
food,  but  are  weapons  of  defence.  They  aro  inverted  into  two  moveable 
s  called  jaws.  The  front  teeth  are  wedge-shaped,  and  their  shai'p  edges 
g  brought  into  contact  diWde  the  aliment.  Next  to  the  front  teeth,  on 
side,  are  the  canine  teeth  or  tusks ;  these  are  conical  and  pointed,  and 
'  use  is  to  tear  the  food.  The  back  teeth,  between  which  the  food  is 
icated,  are  called  grindei-s.  In  animals  which  live  on  vegetables,  these 
kttened  at  the  top ;  but,  in  carnivorous  animals,  their  surfaces  are  fur- 
ed  with  sharp  and  conical  protuberances.  From  the  numbers,  form,  and 
osition  of  the  teeth,  the  various  genera  of  quadiiipeds  have  been  arranged 
^innsus. 

he  nose  is  a  cartilaginous  body  pierced  with  two  holes  called  nostrils. 
I  is  prominent,  flat,  compressed,  turned  upward,  or  bent  downward.  In 
ts  of  prey,  it  is  often  either  longer  than  the  lips,  or  of  equal  length  with 
1.  In  a  few  animals,  it  is  elongated  into  a  ti'unk  or  proboscis,  and  in  one 
\  the  rhinoceros,  is  armed  with  one,  and  even,  in  one  species,  with  two 
«.  The  eyes  of  quadrupeds,  are,  generally,  defended  by  moveable  eye- 
thc  outer  margins  of  which  are  furnished  with  eyelashes.  The  opening 
le  pupil  is  usually  circular ;  but  in  some  animals  it  is  contracted  into  a 
•endicular  line,  and  in  a  few  it  foniis  a  transverse  line.  The  ears  are 
lings  generally  accompanied  by  a  cartilage  which  defends  and  covers 
I,  called  the  external  ears.  In  wild  animals  the  ears  are  erect  and  some- 
:  funnel-shaped,  capable  of  having  their  opening  turned  toward  the  quar- 
rora  which  the  sounds  proceed ;  but  in  the  tame  or  domestic  animals,  the 
arc  generally  long  and  pendulous.  The  head  is  joined  to  the  body  by 
leck ;  and  those  animals  that  often  extend  their  arms  or  anterior  feet  for- 
I,  to  seize  upon  objects,  or  to  fly,  have,  annexed  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
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breast,  clavicles,  or  collar-bones.  The  collar-bones  are  wanting  in  those  an 
imals  which  use  their  foremost  extremities  for  progressive  motion  only.  The 
feet  are  usually  divided  into  toes  or  lingers ;  but  me  extremities  of  some  are 
distinguished  by  a  single  corneous  substance,  called  a  hoof.  The  toes  of  a 
few  terminate  in  broad,  flat  nails,  and  of  many  others  in  pointed  claws.  The 
toes  of  animals  tliat  reside  much  in  the  water,  are  sometimes  connected  by  a 
membrane. 

Man,  and  some  other  animals,  are  capable  of  seizing  objects,  by  surround- 
ing and  grasping  them  with  their  hands;  for  which  purpose  the  fingers  are 
separate,  free,  llcxil)lc,  and  long.  Apes  and  lemurs  have  fingers  on  their 
hands  and  feet 

The  bodies  of  all  animals  aie  supported  by  a  frame  of  bones  called  a  skel- 
eton, to  which  arc  attached  muscles  for  motion,  assemblages  of  fibres  belJ 
together  by  membranes,  and  terminating  in  a  kind  of  cords,  denominated 
tendons.  The  nniscles,  when  excited,  transfer  the  motion  derived  from  re- 
action against  the  eaith  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body;  and  it  is  this  action 
and  reaction  which  gives  to  all  animals  the  locomotive  power.  The  sensa- 
tions of  animals  arise  from  an  irritation  taking  place  on  the  ends  of  certain 
cords  called  noiTOs,  which  are  either  prolonged  from  the  spinal  maiTow,  or 
are  united  in  pairs  in  the  brain. 

Quadrupeds  and  mammiferous  animals  have  been  di\"ided  by  Linn6  into 
seven  orders: — 

1.  Primatat,  which  have  four  front  tectli  in  each  jaw;  and  one  canine 
tooth  on  each  side  in  both  jaws.  The  principal  animals  of  this  order  are  the 
apes,  lemurs,  and  bats.  2.  Bruta. —  These  are  entirely  destitute  of  front 
teeth.  Tlie  liibcs  consist  of  the  sloths,  ant-eaters,  rhinoceroses,  elephants, 
and  manati.  3.  Fercr.. — The  fene  have  generally  six  front  teeth  in  eacn  Jaw; 
and  one  canine  toolh  on  each  side,  in  both  jaws.  They  consist  of  seals,  dogs, 
cats,  weasels,  otters,  bears,  kangaroos,  moles,  shrews,  and  urchins.  4.  Glirtt, 
— The  animals  denominated  glires,  have  two  long  front  teeth  in  each  jaw; 
and  no  canine  teeth.  They  consist  of  the  porcupines,  cavies,  beavers,  rats, 
marmots,  squirrels,  dormice,  jerboas,  hares,  and  hyraxes.  5.  Pecora, — The 
pecora  are  destitute  of  front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  on. their  feet  have 
cloven  hoofs.  All  the  species  ruminate  or  chew  their  cud.  The  tiibes  are 
the  camels,  musks,  doers,  giraffes,  antelopes,  goats,  sheep,  and  oxen.  C.  Bel' 
luce, — These  have  obtuse  front  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  undivided  hoofs  on  their 
feet;  and  consist  of  the  horses,  hippopotamuses,  tapirs,  and  hogs.  7.  Ceteijf 
whales. — Instead  of  feet,  the  cete,  which  comprise  the  narwaPs,  whale's,  cacha- 
lot's, and  dolphin's  tribes,  have  fins.  On  the  front  and  upper  pait  of  the  skull, 
there  are  several  spiracles  or  breathing  holes.  The  teeth  differ  in  the  spe- 
cies; and  the  tjiil  is  flattened.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  a  fewtif 
the  prominent  animals  in  these  tribes. 

The  Ape  Tribe. — The  animals  of  this  extensive  tnbe  are  usually  arranged 
in  three  divisions,  of  apes,  baboons,  and  monkeys.  Apes  are  destitute  of 
tails :  they  walk  upright,  and  their  hands  and  feet  nearly  resemble  those  of 
men.  They  are  mild  and  gentle,  and  they  imitate  human  actions  more  closely 
and  are  susceptible  of  greater  attainments,  thir  anyothera  of  the  same  tribt 
Baboons  have  8hc»rt  tails,  and  genei*ally  walk  on  all  fours.  Some  baboons 
are  as  tall  as  men,  have  long  faces,  sunken  eyes,  and  are  extremely  disguBl" 
ing  in  their  appearance,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  sullen  and  ferocioui. 
Monkeys  have  tails  in  general  longer  than  their  bodies.  Thev  are  lively, 
agile,  full  of  frolic,  chatter,  and  grimace.  From  the  structure  of  their  mem- 
bers, they  have  many  actions  in  common  with  the  human  kind.  Most  of 
them  are  fierce  and  untameable;  souie  are  of  a  milder  nature,  and  will  shows 
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of  attachment;  but  in  general  they  are  endowed  with  mischievous  in- 
,  and  are  therefore  filthy  and  lascivious.  They  inhabit  the  Woods,  and 
trees,  feeding  on  fruits,  leaves,  and  insects.  In  general,  they  are  gre- 
,  going  in  vast  companies ;  but  the  different  species  never  mix  with 
:her,  always*  keeping  apart  and  in  different  quarters.  They  leap  with 
tivity  from  tree  to  tree,  even  when  loaded  with  their  young,  which 
)  them.  They  are  the  prey  of  leopards  and  others  of  the  feline  race, 
ser{)ents,  which  pursue  them  to  the  summits  of  trees,  and  swallow 
jntire.  They  are  not  carnivorous,  but  for  the  sake  of  mischief  will 
3  nests  of  birds  of  the  eggs  and  young.  In  the  countries  where  they 
.bound,  the  sagacity  of  the  feathered  tribe  is  more  marvellously  shown 
r  contrivances  to  fix  the  nest  beyond  the  reach  of  these  invaders, 
ikeys  generally  live  in  extensive  troops,  and  some  naturalists  have  as- 
that  they  form  a  soit  of  republic,  in  which  a  certain  degree  of  disci- 
s  kept  up  ;  that  they  always  travel  in  order,  conducted  by  chiefs,  who 
3  most  experienced  animals  of  their  troop.  The  negroes  of  Africa  be- 
hese  animals  to  be  a  vagabond  race  of  men,  who  are  too  indolent  to 
act  habitations  or  to  cultivate  the  ground. 

I  many  parts  of  India,"  says  Mr.  Bingley,  "  apes  and  monkeys  are  made 
s  of  worahip  by  the  natives,  and  temples  o£^  the  greatest  magnificence 
ected  in  honor  of  them.  Their  numbers  are  almost  infinite.  They 
ntly  come  in  troops  into  the  cities,  and  enter  the  houses  at  all  times 
lerfect  freedom.  In  Calcutta,  however,  the  inhabitants  contrive  to  keep 
3Ut  of  their  dwellings ;  but  to  effect  this  they  are  compelled  to  have 
jir  windows  latticed.  In  Amadabad,  the  capital  of  Guzerat,  there  are 
hospitals  for  animals,  where  sick  and  lame  monkeys  are  fed  and  cher 

5  orang-outang  has  sometimes  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  "  wild 
►f  the  woods."  A  variety  of  essential  differences  has  also  been  discov- 
n  the  internal  conformation  of  this  animal :  which  sufficiently  evince, 
lotwithstanding  the  apparent  affinity  to  man,  the  interval  which  sepa- 
the  two  species  is  immense ;  the  resemblance  in  figure  and  organization, 
ae  imitative  movements  which  seem  to  result  from  these  similarities, 
jr  make  him  approach  the  nature  of  man,  nor  elevate  him  above  that 
5  brute, 
las  a  flat  face,  and  a  deformed  resemblance  of  the  human;  ears  like 

of  a  man ;  the  hair  on  the  head  longer  than  on  the  body.  The  body 
imbs  are  covered  with  reddish  and  shaggy  hair ;  longest  on  the  backr- 
est on  the  fore  parts.  The  face  and  paws  arc  swarthy ;  the  buttocks  cov- 
with  hair.  They  inhabit  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  the  isles  of  Su- 
L,  Borneo,  and  Java ;   are  solitary,  and  live  in  the  most  desert  places. 

grow  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  have  prodigious  strength,  and  will  over- 
r  the  strongest  man.     The  old  ones  arc  shot  with  arrows,  the  young 

can  be  taken  alive.  They  will  attack  and  kill  the  negroes  who  wan- 
1  the  woods,  and  will  throw  stones  at  people  that  offend  them.     They 

in  trees,  and  make  a  sort  of  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weath- 
They  are  of  a  grave  appoarancp  and  melancholy  disposition,  and  even 

young  not  inclined  to  frolic.  They  go  erect,  and  are  very  swifl. 
e  orang-outangs  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  are  larger  and  more  mis- 
ous  than  in  any  part  of  Africa ;  the  negroes  dread  them,  and  can  not 
I  alone  in  the  country  without  running  the  hazard  of  being  attacked  by 
animals,  who  often  present  them  with  a  stick,  and  force  them  to  fight 
of  the  negroes  imagine  they  are  a  foreign  nation  come  to  inhabit  their 
ry,  who  do  not  speak,  for  fear  of  being  compelled  to  work.     When 
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taken  young,  they  are  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  taught  to  perform  many 
menial  offices.  In  Sierra  Leone  ia  a  species  so  strong^iimbed  and  so  indus- 
trious, that,  when  properly  trained  and  fed,  they  work  like  servants  ;  theM 
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« 

generally  walk  on  the  two  hind  feet;  pound  any  substances  in  a  mortar;  ^ 
to  bring  water  from  the  river  in  small  pitchers,  which  they  carry  full  on 
their  heads.  But  when  they  arrive  at  the  door,  if  the  pitchei*8  are  not  boom 
taken  oft)  tbey  allow  thera  to  fall ;  and  when  they  perceive  the  pitchei*8  over- 
turned and  broken,  they  weep  bitterly.  They  are  taken  with  snares,  taught 
to  walk  on  their  hind  feet,  and  to  use  their  fore  feet  as  hands  hi  performing 
different  operations,  as  rinsing  glasses,  caiTying  drink  round  to  the  company, 
turning  a  spit,  &c. 

Gaut  saw  at  Java  a  very  extraordinaiy  ape,  a  female,  whose  figure  bad 
a  very  great  resemblance  to  that  of  man.  She  was  very  tall,  and  often 
walked  erect.  £xccpt  the  eyebrows,  there  was  no  hair  on  her  face,  whicb 
much  resembled  the  grotesque  female  faces  of  the  Hottentots  at  the  Cape 
She  made  her  bed  neatly  eveiy  day,  lay  upon  her  side,  and  covered  heiseli 
with  the  bedclothes.  When  her  head  ached,  she  bound  it  up  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  it  was  amusing  to  see  her  thus  hooded  in  her  bed.;  many  othei 
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:tion8  appeared  extromely  singular ;  but  the  design  of  bringing  her  to  Eu- 
)pe  being  for  exhibition  as  a  show,  probably  she  had  been  taught  many  of 
leso  monkey-tricks,  which  other  people  considered  as  natural  to  the  animal, 
he  died  on  board  ship,  about  the  latitude  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Carreri  saw  one  which  cried  like  an  infant,  walked  upright  on  its  hind 
(^t,  and  carried  a  mat  under  its  aiins  to  lie  down  and  sleep  upon.  BufTon  saw 
1  orang-outantr  that  was  mild,  affectionate,  and  good-natured.  His  air  was 
eluMcholy,  gait  grave,  movements  measured,  dispositions  gentle,  and  very 
fferent  from  those  of  otiier  apes.  Ho  had  neither  the  impatience  of  the 
arbary  ape,  the  maliciousness  of  the  baboon,  nor  the  extravagance  of  the 
onkeys.  It  may  be  alleged  that  he  had  the  benefit  of  instruction  ;  but  the 
her  apes  were  educated  similarly.     Signs  and  words  were  alone  sufficient 

make  him  act,  but  the  baboon  required  "a  cudgel,  and  the  other  apes  a 
hip ;  for  not  one  of  them  would  obey  without  blows.  This  animal  would 
-esent  his  hand  to  conduct  his  visiters,  and  walk  as  gravely  along  with  them 

if  he  had  formed  a  part  of  the  company.  He  would  sit  down  at  table, 
ifold  his  towel,  wipe  his  lips,  use  a  spoon  or  a  foi'k  to  carry  the  victuals  to 
s  mouth,  pour  his  liquor  into  a  glass,  and  make  it  touch  that  of  the  person 
ho  drank  along  with  hitn.  When  invited  to  take  tea,  he  brought  a  cup  and 
saucer,  placed  them  on  the  table,  put  in  sugar,  poured  out  tea,  and  allowed 
to  cool  Wfore  he  drank  it.  All  these  actions  ho  performed  without  any 
her  instigation  than  the  signs  or  verbal  orders  of  his  master,  and  oflen  of 
8  own  accord.  He  did  no  injury  to  any  person  :  he  even  approached  com- 
my  with  circumspection,  and  presented-  himself  as  if  he  wanted  to  be  ca- 
msed.  He  lived  one  summer  at  Paris,  and  died  in  London  the  following 
inter. 

M.  de  la  Brosse,  a  French  navigator,  whoVasin  Angola  in  the  year  1718, 
rid  who  purchased  from  a  negro  two  orang-outangs,  remarks  that  these  ani- 
lals  would  sit  at  table  like  men,  and  cat  there  every  kind  of  food  \%dthout 
istiiiction  ;  that  they  would  use  a  knife,  a  fork,  or  spoon,  to  cut  or  lay  hold 
fwhat  was  put  on  their  plate;  and  that  they  drank  wine  and  other  liquors. 
Lt  table,  when  they  wanted  anything,  they  easily  made  themselves  underetood 
3  the  cabin-boy ;  and  when  the  boy  refused  to  answer  their  demands,  thtiy 
ometimes  became  enraged,  caught  him  by  the  arm,  bit,  and  threw  him  down, 
^be  male  was  seized  with  sickness,  and  he  made  the  people  attend  him  as  if 
«  had  been  a  human  being.  He  was  even  bled  twice  in  the  right  arm,  and, 
whenever  afterward  he  found  himself  in  the  same  condition,  he  held  out  his 
rm  to  be  bled,  as  if  he  knew  that  he  had  fonnerly  received  benefit  from  the 
•peration. 

Buffon  describes  a  female  orang-outang  from  the  island  of  Borneo,  which 
^  brought  alive  into  Holland,  in  177(5,  and  lodged  in  the  menagerie  of  the 
»rince  of  Orange.  She  was  extremely  gentle,  and  exbibited  no  symptoms* 
whatever  of  fierceness  or  malignity.  She  liad  a  somewhat  melancholy  appear- 
nce,  yet  loved  to  be  in  company,  and  particularly  with  those  persons  to 
rhose  care  she  was  intrusted. 

One  morning  she  escaped  fix>m  her  chain,  and  soon  afterward  was  seen  as- 
ending  the  beams  and  oblique  rafters  of  the  building  with  wonderful  agility. 
Vith  some  trouble  she  was  retaken  ;  but  the  efforts  of  four  men  were  found 
ecessary  to  secure  her.  Two  of  these  seized  her  by  the  legs,  and  a  third  by 
le  head,  while  the  other  fastened  the  cord  round  her  body.  During  the  time 
le  was  at  liberty  she  had  taken  the  cork  from  a  bottle  of  Malaga  wine,  drank 
e  wine  to  the  last  drop,  and  then  set  the  bottle  again  in  its  place.  She  would 
t  of  almost  every  kind  of  food  that  was  given  to  her ;  but  she  lived  chiefly 
I  bread,  roots,  and  fruit     Cairots  and  strawberries  she  was  peculiarly  fond 
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of,  as  well  as  of  several  kinds  of  aromatic  plants,  and  of  the  leaves  and  root 
of  parsley.  She  also  ate  meat,  both  boiled  and  roasted,  as  well  as  fish  ;  and 
was  fond  of  eggs,  the  shells  of  which  she  broke  with  her  teeth,  and  then  emp- 
tied, by  sucking  out  the  contents.  Wlien  strawberries  were  given  to  her  od 
a  plate,  it  was  amusing  to  see  her  take  them  up,  one  by  one,  with  a  fork,  and 
put  them  into  her  mouth,  holding  at  the  same  time  the  plate  in  her  other 
hand.  Her  usual  drink  was  water,  but  she  would  also  eagerly  drink  all  sorts 
of  wine,  particularly  Malaga.  After  drinking,  she  wped  her  lips ;  and  after 
eating,  if  presented  with  a  toothpick,  she  would  use  it  in  a  proper  manner. 
One  (lay,  seeing  the  padlock  of  her  chain  oponed  with  a  key,  and  shut  again, 
she  seized  a  little  bit  of  stick,  and  j)ut  it  into  tlie  key-hole,  turning  it  about  in 
all  directions,  and  examining  to  ascertain  whether  the  padlock  would  not 
open. 

In  1817,  a  younff  orang-outang  was  brouu^lit  to  England,  in  one  of  the 
ships  attached  to  the  expedition  whicli  had  sailed  with  Lord  Amherst  to 
China.  It  then  measured  only  about  two  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  from 
liis  heel  to  the  crown  of  his  liead.  When  brought  to  London,  in  the  month 
of  August,  1817,  this  animal  was  deposited,  for  exhibition,  in  the  menagerie 
at  Exeter  'Change.  He  was  there  found  to  be  extremely  tame  and  gentle, 
and  frequently  took  food  and  sat  by  the  fire,  in  the  keeper's  apartment.  Ht, 
increased  astonishingly  in  all  his  dimensions.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1819.  The  immeiliate  cause  of  his  death  was  the  changing  of  his  teeth,  from 
which  it  wjis  ascertained  that  he  must  have  been  extremely  young  when  first 
caught.  His  skin  and  skeleton  wore  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  orang-r)utangs  obsened  by  naturalists  is  that  of 
the  Zoological  Society,  as  rci)resented  in  our  cut.     A  waiter  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  it — **  Though  this  animal  is  naturally  and  habitually  dull  and  inani- 
mate, it  has  its  times  of  sportiveness,  when  it  readily  engages  in  play  vriih 
tliosc  to  whom  it  is  attached,  follows  them  to  court  their  notice,  or  pursues 
them  in  mimic  combat.     Perhaps,  indeed,  there  is  a  latent  disposition  in  it  to 
attack  those  whom  it  deems  itsell'  capable  of  overcoming.     A  young  gentle- 
man in  our  presence  pretended  to  be  afraid,  and  retreated  gradually  before 
it,  whereon  it  perseveringlyf<>llovved  him  for  a  considerable  period;  we  triad 
the  same  experiment  ourselves,  and  it  gave  chase  to  us  completely  round  dw 
apartment :  but  wIumi  it  found  its  efforts  vain,  it  waddled  to  its  keeper,  whom  '^ 
it  evidently  rec^arded  as  its  protector,  and  to  whom  it  manifested  the  utmost  • 
attachment.     The  next  moment  it  suffered  us  to  a])proa(!h  it,  and  taKe  it  by 
the  hand,  without  the  least  sign  of  displeasure.     One  of  its  favorite  attitudes 
is  to  sit  *  a  la  Turquc,'  in  a  low  chair,  or  on  the  floor  before  the  fire,  with  a 
blanket  wrapped  comfortably  around  it,  and  which  it  an-anges  without  assist^  *  ' 
ance,  drawing  it  over  the  shoulders  and  around  the  body.     Tims  nt  case,  iK*' 
will  i*emain,  if  its  keeper  be  near,  without  any  change,  regardless  of  all  thai 
passes  around;  for,  unlike  the  lively,  inquisitive  chimpanzee  (formerly  in  dw  | 
same  collection),  which  was  interested  in  all  about  it,  and  fond  of  seizing 
everything  with  childlike  eacccrness,  it  seems  to  take  but  little  intei*08t  in  the 
novelties  on  every  side.     The  sight  of  the  girafles.  on  its  first  introduction  to 
them,  (excited  neither  surprise  nor  fear.     It  has,  however,  tried  occasionally 
to  lay  hold  of  a  giraffe's  nose,  as  it  bends  its  long  neck  over  the  rails  of  the    I 
enclosure,  and  h>wei-s  its  head  toward  the  orang,  attracted  by  the  food  in  its 
hand.     While  we  were  pi-esent  it  look  not  the  slightest  notice  of  them,  though    * 
from  time  to  time  their  necks  were  arched  above  it.     Like  its  predecesiiori 
the  chimpanzee,  it  recognises  its  name,  and  obeys  the  command  of  its  keepei; 
and  we  several  times  saw  it  wrap  itself  up  in  the  blanket  at  his  bidding,  and  ^ 
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seat  itself  in  its  chair.  If,  however,  he  moved  to  a  distance,  it  immediately 
followed.  The  only  instance  of  curiosity  which  it  manifested  in  our  presence 
was  to  examine  the  pockets  of  its  keeper,  in  search  of  bread  or  some  article 
of  diet ;  but  it  seemed  to  bo  incited  by  no  spirit  of  inquisitiveness.  A  by- 
8t(^nder  put  a  cane  or  slender  walking-stick  into  its  hand  :  it  held  the  stick 
listlessly,  gently  applied  its  teeth  as  if  to  try  its  texture,  and  easily  relin- 
quished it,  neither  playing  with  it  nor  appearing  disposed  to  retain  ic.  Fond 
as  it  is  of  its  keeper,  it  receives  his  attentions  with  less  apparent  pleasure 
than  the  chimpanzee  did  under  similar  circumstances.  On  purpofte  lo  incite 
it  to  a  game  of  romps  while  we  stayed  to  watch  it,  he  played  with  it  as  with 
a  child,  and  tickled  it  in  various  places  about  the  sides  and  chest,  rousing  it 
into  momentary  mirth  :  its  face  at  that  time  assumed  the  expression  of  laugh- 
ter ;  it  gi'inned  with  evident  pleasure,  its  eyes  twinkled,  and  it  utttsred  a  half- 
suppressed,  feeble  sort  of  noise,  with  less,  however,  of  the  *  chucKle*  in  it — 
less  decidedly  laughter-like — than  were  the  tones  uttered  by  the  chimpanzee 
under  similar  treatment ;  and  when  its  keeper  ceased,  it  did  noi  invite  him 
to  a  renewal  of  the  play,  but  settled  into  its  habitual  state  of  seeming  apathy. 

"  Confinement,  which  is  irksome  to  all  animals,  is  evidently  diotressing  to 
this  little  orang:  it  can  not  bear  to  be  separated  by  inteiTening  bai-s  from  its 
keeper;  and  on  some  recent  attempts  to  confine  it  for  a  shou  time  lo  its 
bamboo-latticed  enclosure,  there  being  wire  between  each  banaooo,  to  nar- 
row the  interstices — straining  apart  the  latter  with  its  arms,  it  readily  forced 
.itself  through,  so  that  cross-wires  have  been  intertwined  with  the  former, 
for  the  sake  of  preventing  a  repetition.  It  is,  however,  very  questionable 
whether,  if  perseveringly  confined  for  several  hours  together  every  day,  it 
will  not  pine,  to  the  injury  of  its  health,  so  much  does  it  dislike  to  be  left 
alone. 

"  Dressed  in  its  Guernsey  jacket  and  trousers,  a  soit  of  clothing  which  it 
needs  in  the  English  climate,  its  appearance,  seated  on  its  chair,  or  at  the 
table  with  its  keeper  in  his  private  room,  is  very  amusing;  nor  less  so  the 
expression  of  its  countenance,  when  soliciting  a  share  of  tli,e  food  before  it: 
it  looks  at  its  keeper,  looks  at  the  tempting  moreel,  and  protrudes  its  flexible 
lips  into  the  fonn  of  a  conical  proboscis ;  when  offered  any  liquid  to  drink  in 
a  cup  or  saucer,  it  does  not  however  dip  its  lips  into  the  fluid,  but  holding 
the  cup  in  its  hand,  puts  the  nm  between  its  lips  and  so  drains  up  the  con- 
tents, exactly  as  a  child  would  do  under  similar  circumstances,  and  with  all 
due  gravity  and  decorum.  Disappointment  is  trying  to  all,  and  this  little 
orang  is  not  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  :  it  does  not  endure  it  with  un- 
rufHed  feelings.  Mr.  G.  Bennett,  speaking  of  an  orang  which  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Davies  at  Java,  obsen-es  thai 
when  a  lai'ge  bamboo  cage  was  constructed,  and  in  which  it  whs  attempted 
to  confine  him,  *  he  screamed  with  rage  on  being  placed  in  it,  and  exerting 
his  muscular  power,  soon  demolished  it,  and  was  then  quiet  as  before.*  ITw 
same  gentleman  also  notices  the  rage  produced  by  disappointment  in  a  spe- 
cies of  gibbon  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  bring  home,  and  which,  as  he 
says,  *  when  refused  or  disappointed  at  anythinor,  would  display  the  fretaks 
of  temper  of  a  spoiled  child,  lie  cm  the  deck,  and  dash  everything  aside  thai 
might  be  within  his  reacli ;  walk  hurriedly,  and  repeat  the  same  scene  over 
and  over  again.'  It  is  much  in  the  same  manner  that  this  little  orang  di«-  tj 
plays  its  passion,  throwing  itself  about  on  the  floor,  and  uttering  its  whining 
cry  till  satisfied,  and  satisfied  it  mu^t  be  before  it  will  resume  its  onlinary 
composure.  The  person  who  brought  it  to  England  intimated  that  it  haul 
exhibited  several  violent  paroxysms  of  passion  while  on  board  ;  and  occtr  ^ 
sionnlly  since  its  introduction  into  the  Zoological  Gardens  it  has  indulgaJj 
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fits  of  anger :  but  as  kind  treatment  is  the  uniform  course  pursued  toward 
occasions  of  such  an  outburst  but  rarely  occur;  unless,  indeed,  when  it 
confined  in  its  enclosure,  and  necessarily  separated  from  the  person  in 
irge  of  ii.     One  of  these  scenes  took  place  very  recently  :  its  keeper  hav- 

fastened  the  door  of  its  bamboo-latticed  enclosure  and  gone  about  his 
er  duties,  it  gave  way  at  once  to  a  paroxysm  of  violent  passion ;  it  trav- 
ed  the  bamboo  framework  wixh  the  utmost  celerity,  for  it  was  roused  to 
isual  activity,  striving  to  force  the  rods  apart,  and  escape  into  the  room  ; 
eaix  ing  with  disappointment,  it  swung  itself  to  the  branches  of  the  trees 
tiling  in  the  enclosure,  and  descending  thence  to  tlie  floor,  it  dragged  its 
lir  (a  heavy  chair,  too)  to  the  door,  and  using  it  as  a  sort  of  battering-ram, 
leavorcd  by  violent  and  repeated  l)lows  to  force  open  the  unyielding  wick- 
:  disappointed  in  its  eflforts,  it  again  swung  itself  from  branch  to  branch, 
earning  v^rilh  rage,  again  traveled  the  lattice-work,  and  again  tried  at  the 
3r  inth  its  chair.  Nothing  but  tlie  return  of  its  keeper  pacified  it.  A 
me  of  this  nature  seri'es  to  prove  the  coiToctncss  of  the  reports  of  the  na- 
es  ef  Bonieo  i-especting  the  adult  orang,  which  is  much  dreaded  there, 
ley  say  that  he  will  sit  in  listless  apathy  for  hours  among  the  topmost 
melted  of  the  forest,  in  solitary  seclusion  ;  and  that  unless  when  roused,  his 
)vements  are  slow  and  indolent,  but  that  when  attacked,  he  performs  the 
Mt  astonishing  feats,  among  the  branches,  and  defends  himself  with  deter- 
ncd  resolution.  His  bodily  power§,  as  the  enonnous  bulk  of  the  chest  de- 
u-es,  are  prodigious,  and  his  long  sinewy  arms  enable  him,  while  swinging 

tbf  feet  from  a  branch  overhead,  to  grapple  with  his  antagonist.  Unless 
ovoked,  however,  he  makes  no  attack,  but  is  quiet  and  peaceful. 
"  The  disgust  or  fear  entertained  by  the  orang  (at  least  while  young)  tow- 
u  tortoises  is  well  known ;  and  the  young  chimpanzee,  before  alluded  to, 
coiled  i^ith  hoiTor  from  a  large  snake  introduced  into  the  room  by  way  of 
periment,  and  tortoises  also  were  regarded  with  aversion.  The  present 
ang  has  not  (and  we  think  wisely)  been  made  the  subject  of  a  snake  exper- 
lent ;  it  has,  however,  been  tried  with  a  small  tortoise,  at  the  sight  of  which, 
the  animal  crawled  along,  it  stood  aghast,  in  an  attitude  of  amazement  lu- 
crously  theatrical ;  nothing  could  induce  it  to  pass  the  crawling  object  of  its 
stnist.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  familiarity  with  the  sight  of  tortoises 
sily  removed  the  apprehensions  of  the  orang,  for  after  this  had  seen  a  tor- 
ise  a  few  times,  it  exhil)ited  less  annoyance  at  the  creature's  presence. 
Tiatcver  instinctive  fear  the  orang  or  chimpanzee  may  entertain  toward  the 
rger  snakes,  or  indeed  snakes  of  any  size,  some  of  which  are  to  be  dreaded 
r  their  poison,  it  can  not,  we  think,  be  imputed  to  such  an  instinct  that  the 
ang  is  amazed  or  alarmed  at  the  j)resence  of  a  tortoise,  inasmuch  as  the 
rioise  is  utterly  incapable  of  inflicting  the  slightest  injury  ;  we  must  there- 
re  attribute  the  amazement  of  the  young  orang  rather  to  the  strange  appear- 
ice  of  the  animal — an  animal  so  unlike  every  living  thing  which  it  had  hith- 
to  \ritnessed,  an  animal  of  suspicious  aspect,  and  the  qualities  of  which  it 
d  yet  to  prove— than  to  any  iimate  fear  implanted  as  a  preservative. 
"  The  young  orang  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  we  need  not  say,  is  not  the 
Jt  of  its  race  which,  w^hin  the  last  few  years,  has  been  brought  to  Eng- 
id ;  but  it  is  certainly  the  first  which  so  fairly  promises  to  reward,  by  a  long 
odence  in  its  new  domicil,  the  care  manifested  toward  it,  and  the  exertions 
maintain  it  in  health  and  comfort  It  is  not  many  years  since  that  the 
iracter,  habits,  and  form  of  the  orang,  were  among  the  desiderata  of  sci- 
».  Ignorance  and  credulity  had  invested  it  with  faculties  and  intellects 
"dering  upon  those  peculiar  to  the  human  race  ;  it  was  accounted  but  little 
rer  than  man.     The  earlier  travellei-s  and  voyagers  had  filled  their  pages 
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The  Ursiue  Baboon. 


with  descriptions  teeming  with  the  marvellous ;  and  men  of  learning  had  in- 
dulged in  the  wildest  speculations  respecting  its  capabilities  of  progressive 
refinement,  and  its  affinity  to  our  race.  These  puerile  fancies  have  all  dissi 
pated  before  true  science ;  and  we  now  know  that  extraordinaiy  as  the  orang 
may  be,  compared  with  its  fellows  of  the  brute  creation,  still  in  nothing  does  ^ 
it  trench  upon  the  moral  or  mental  provinces  of  man." 

The  baboon  differs  from 
animals  of  the  ape-kind,  not 
only  in  external  appear- 
ance, but  also  in  temper  and 
dis))osition  :  fierce,  untract-  jf 
ablr,  and  libidinous,  its  dis- 
position sc(»ms  to  jiartako 
of  the  hideous  and  distrust- 
ing deformities  of  its  out- 
ward figure.  Its  body  is 
thick,  compact,  and  nen"- 
OU5,  and  its  strength  ])rodi- 
gious.  Neither  art  nor  ca- 
resses can  render  it  in  any 
degree  docile  or  obedient. 
It  seems  to  be  continually 
fretting  with  rage,  and  seek- 
ing evrry  opportunity  of 
showing  its  savage  and  vi- 
cious propensities.  In  a 
state  of  captivity,  it  must 
be  kept  clo.-tjly  confined;  and  even  in  that  state,  it  sometimes  shakes  the  bare 
of  its  cage  so  po\v(jrfully  with  its  hands  as  to  excite  the  utmost  terror  in  the 
spectator. 

This  animal  is  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  very  strong  built,  with  a  thick 
body  and  limbs,  and  large  callosities  behind,  which  are  quite  naked  and  red. 
Its  tail  is  crook(*d,  and  about  seven  or  eight  inches  long.  Its  snout  is  long 
and  thick;  and  on  each  cheek  is  a  pouch,  for  receiving  its  superlhious  provis- 
ion. It  is  covered  with  long  thick  hair,  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  walks 
more  commcmly  on  all-foul's  than  erect.  Its  hands,  as  well  as  its  feet,  are 
armed  with  lonci:  sharp  claws. 

The  baboon  inhabits  the  hottest  ]>arts  of  Africa,  and  feeds  on  fruits,  roots, 
and  other  vegetables  ;  and  sometimes  they  assemble  in  troops  and  plunder 
gardens  and  cultivated  grounds.  Thc;y  are  extremely  dexterous  in  throwing 
the  fruit  from  one  to  another,  and  by  this  means  do  incredible  damage  in  a 
short  time. 

In  Siam  they  frequently  sally  forth  in  troops  to  attack  the  villages  during 
the  ric(5-har\'est,  and  they  plundtu*  the  houses  of  whatever  provisions  they 
can  lay  their  paws  on.  Fruit,  corn,  and  roots,  form  their  principal  food,  and 
in  obtaining  these  they  often  commit  the  most  violent  outrages.  The  capri- 
cious disposition  of  this  baboon  often  leads  it  to  the  most  deliberiite  acts  of 
mischief.  Dr.  Goldsmith  says  he  has  seen  one  of  these  animals  break  a 
whole  service  of  china,  evidently  by  design,  yet  without  appearing  to  be  io 
the  least  conscious  of  having  done  amiss. 

Bats. — According  to  the  classification  of  Cuvier,  bats  constitute  a  family 
called  Vesper tilioncSf  of  the  sub-division  Cheiroptera^  in  the  order  of  Car' 
nasiiers.  The  characteristics  of  the  entire  subdivision  may  be  thus  enu- 
merated :  The  fingers  are  connected  by  a  membrane,  which  spreads  from  the 
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>r  to  the  pusterior  eztremities,  fitting  the  animals  for  flight.  Incisor 
ariable  io  number;  canine  teeth  more  or  less  strong;  grinders,  in 
1  having  acute-pointed  crowns,  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  ;  collar- 
very  strong ;  large  shoulder-blades ;  fore-arms  not  capable  of  rota- 
otion ;  and  the  breast  furnished  with  two  paps.  This  character  of 
^division  will  render  intelligible  the  more  detailed  description  of  the 
lily,  which  may  be  thus  characterized :  The  toes  or  fingers  of  the 
nlw  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  hinder,  united  by  broad 
ry  fine  membranes,  usually 
I  claws ;  the  thumb  alone  is 
:ed  but  is  not  opposable  to 
er  fingers,  and  is  very  short 
lortion  to  tlicm ;  it  is  long- 
ihe  eenus  PterapuSf  and  is 
furnished  with  a  strong  and 
larp  claw.  The  toes  of  tlie 
feet  are  united,  short,  and 
sd  with  very  strong  nails. 
itting  teeth  are  sometimes 
g  in  one  of  the  jaws,  or 
vith  the  genus,  from  two 
;  the  canine  teeth  are  for 
)St  part  very  stroni;  ;  and 
luders  have  generally  shaq) 
erances.  These  keen  and  pointed  teeth  enable  them  to  bite  with  much 
md  those  of  a  considerable  age  and  size  can  inflict  a  very  severe 
.  The  wing-like  membrane  is  naked.  Some  species  possess  only 
Hments  of  a  tail,  while  in  others  the  tail  is  of  considerable  length 
irs  are'almost  always  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal, 
bat  tribe  comprehends 
:  number  of  genera,  spe- 
id  varieties,  among  which 
md  some  very  singular 
.•ations  of  structure,  in 
rm  of  the  wing  mem- 
,  the  figure  and  expan- 
f  the  ears,  and  the  ro- 
l>le  membraneous  appen- 
to  the  noses  of  several 
*.  The  s[)ecies  vary 
f  in  size,  from  that  of 
all  est  common  mouse  to 
f  the  enormous  hut  of 
vliich  we  sliiill  [)resi?ntly 
>e.  The  smuller  species 
mdantly  distributed  over 
:e  of  the  globe  ;  but  tlie 
appear  to  be  confined  to 
^ions,  where  they  exist 
It  numbers.  Some  spo- 
jcm  to  live  exclusively  on  insects,  while  others  eat  fruit  as  well 
acts  ;  and  it  is  known  that  bats  have  seldom  much  objection  to 
e  of  any  raw  or  dressed  meat,  whether  fresh  or  tainted,  which 
ns  to  be  within  their  reach.     The  purely  insectivorous  species  render 
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great  service  to  mankind,  by  the  destruction  of  vast  numbers  of  i 
which  they  pursue  with  great  eagerness  from  the  evening  to  the 
ing  twilight  ;*  but  in  those  countries  w)iere  they  are  abundant,  the  fi 
rous  species  commit  fearful  havoc  among  the  fruits  on  the  trees.  B: 
said  to  drink  on  the  wing  by  sipping  the  surface  like  swallows  as  th( 
over  pools  and  streams.  They  are  fond  of  frequenting  waterS,  not  o 
the  sake  of  drinking,  but  on  account  of  the  insects  which  abound  i 
places.  All  the  different  species  of  bats  are  nocturnal  animals ;  thi 
ceal  themselves  during  the  daytime  in  old  buildings,  in  bams,  in 
trees,  in  caverns,  vaults,  and  similar  retreats,  where  they  cling  tog€ 
large  clusters,  so  that  they  seem  to  form  but  one  mass. 

In  the  east,  inhabited  houses  are  not  free  from  their  intrusioni 
have  seen  great  numbers  of 
them  clinging  to  the  arches  of 
the  cool  cellara  which  are  in- 
habited during  the  summer  at 
Bagdad;  and  not  only  so,  but 
to  the  vaulted  ceilings  of  light 
and  lofly  rooms  on  the  first 
floor.  We  have  thus  had  them 
continually  in  the  same  rooms 
with  us.  We  never  obsei'ved 
a  single  bat  leave  its  position, 
or  even  change  it,  during  the 
day ;  though  from  the  shape- 
less and  furry  mass  of  heads 
peered  out  with  sufficient  fre- 
quency to  indicate  that,  in  the 
summer  days,  it  was  not  merely 
sleep  that  kept  them  motion- 
less. Noise  never  seemed  to  disturb  them ;  and  if  actually  touchc 
would  fly  off,  ind^d,  but  would  immediately  return  and  form  their 
again  on  the  same  spot. 

The  natural  posture  of 
repose  to  the  animal  is 
that  of  suspending  itself 
by  the  hind  claws,  with 
the  head  downward.  In 
this  posture  the  wings 
serve  as  a  sort  of  cloak 
or  mantle;  and  in  this  they 
also  sometimes  cover  up 
their  young,  although  they 

will    fly    about    at    other  _,    , 

times  with  two  young  ones  ^^^  Long-ea«d  Bat 

at  the  breast  in  the  act  of  sucking.  These  young  ones  together  fiei 
exceed  the  weight  of  the  parent ;  and  the  tenacity  with  which  tbej 
their  hold  is  amazing. 

The  eyes  of  bats  are  deeply  seated  in  their  heads,  and  are  very  s 
many  of  the  species.     It  does  not,  indeed,  appear  that  they  are 
essential  use  in  directing  their  course,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  extrao: 
facts  in  natural  history,  that  privation  of  sight  does  not  prevent  the 

*  Some  occoanU  rcem  to  nay  that  bats  are  only  abroad  in  the  moming  and  evening  twilij 
Wf  hare  aeon  them  flitting  about  in  fall  activity  at  all  huara  of  ibe  night 
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moving  in  the  air,  and  from  avoiding  obstacles,  to  all  appearance  as  readily 
as  when  {hey  possessed  the  power  of  seeing.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
wings,  by  their  delicate  structure,  serve  as  feelers  to  the  animal  in  guiding 
its  flight  in  the  dark.  Spallanzani,  the  distinguished  naturalist,  hung  some 
cloths  across  a  large  room,  with  holes  in  them  here  and  there  large  enough 
for  a  bat  to  fly  through.  He  had  previously  prepared  some  for  this  experi- 
ment by  the  cruel  process  of  depriving  them  of  their  sight,  and,  as  much  at* 
possible,  of  their  hearing.  On  being  turned  loose,  they  fiew  without  the 
least  difficulty  through  the  holes  in  the  cloth,  without  touching  the  cloth 
itself. 

It  seems  to  be  very  difficult  for  bats  to  raise  themselves  into  the  air  from  ^ 
a  flat  or  level  surface,  and  this  may  be  one  cause  for  the  suspended  posture  % 
in  which  they  are  usually  found.     They  do,  however,  sometimes  settle  oo    i 
the  ground,  probably  to  seek  food  that  can  not  be  obtained  on  the  wing. 
Wlien  they  do  so,  they  shut  their  wings,  and  are   able  to  walk,  or  even  to 
run  at  a  good  pace,  though  with  considerable  awkwardness. 

The  Kalong  bat,  Pteropus  Javanictu,  which  is  represented  in  our  engra- 
ving, is  the  largest  species  of  the  genus  that  has  hitherto  been  discovered. 
In  adult  subjects,  the  breadth  of  the  expanded  wings  is  full  five  feet,  and  the 
length  of  the  body  one  foot.  In  the  Museum  of  the  East  India  company 
there  are  several  specimens,  in  the  largest  of  which  the  expansion  of  the 
wings  is  five  feet  two  inches,  and,  in  the  smallest,  three  feet  ten  inches ;  all 
the  other  specimens  measure  nearly  five  feet.  The  length  of  the  arm  and 
fore-arm  together,  from  the  union  with  the  body  to  the  origin  of  the  linge^ 
joints,  is  fourteen  inches.  The  naked  thumb,  projecting  beyond  the  mem- 
brane, measures  two  inches ;  and  the  claw,  which  is  strong  and  sharp,  hai 
an  extent  of  nearly  one  inch  along  its  curvature.  On  the  fore-finger  the 
claw  is  minute,  and,  by  the  particular  inflection  of  the  joints,  it  obtains  a 
direction  opposed  to  the  plane  of  the  membrane.  The  length  of  the  hind 
legs  is  eight  inches  and  a  half. 

The  head,  as  in  other  species  o£  Pterapus,  is  oblong,  and  the  muzzle  com> 

fiarativcly  of  moderate  length ;  it  is  veiy  gradually  attenuated,  and  measure! 
ess  than  one  third  of  the  entire  length  of  the  head.     The  nose  is  short,  and 
somewhat  compressed  at  the  sides.     The  nostrils  are  round  anteriorly,  and 
pass  backward  by  a  curve,  resembling  part  of  a  volute.     The  ears  are  sim- 
ple, long,  narrow,  and  pointed.     The  eyes  are  large  and  prominent,  and  tbs 
irides  dark.     The  gape  of  the  mouth  terminates  under  the  anterior  comer 
of  the  eye.     The  nose  projects  but  slightly  beyond  the  jaw,  and  the  lips  av9 
narrow,  and  form  a  neatly-defined  enclosure  of  the  mouth. 
*.*    The  color  of  the  flying  membrane  is  dark-brown,  inclining  to  black,  witJa' 
a  slight  yellowish-red  tint.    The  general  color  of  the  body  and  head  is  black* 
and  of  the  neck  and  adjoining  parts  above  smoky-brown  ;  but  both  the  es*  . 
tent  and  intensity  of  the  colors  are  subject  to  variations.     The  upper  aafl  | 
lateral  parts  of  the  neck,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  back,  between  tha 
shoulders,  afford  a  principal  distinction  in  the  varieties  of  this  species.    Ih 
many  individuals  the  brown  or  yellowish-red  hairs  form  a  complete  coDiT 
round  the  neck,  though  the   color  is   always  more  intense   above.    A* 
breadth  of  this  collar  varies  considerably ;  in  some  cases  it  extends  fipom 
middle  of  the  head  to  beyond  the  shoulders — in  others  it  is  confined  to  ^M^ 
neck,  and  the  back  pan  of  the  head.     The  tint  likewise  varies  from  yell 
ish-red  to  blackish-brown,  but  in  all  cases  it  has  a  smoky  hue.     In  jo 
subjects  the  hairs  are  long,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  glossy;  in  old  subjttfl^ 
they  become  crisp  and  rough. 

The  Ptcropus  Javanicus  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  lower  parts  of  Jil% 
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and  nuiformly  lives  in  society.     The  more  elevated  distiicts  arc  nol  visited 
by  it.     Numerous  individuals  select  a  large  tree  fur  their  resort,  and  sus- 
pending themselves  with  the  claws  of  their  posterior  extremities  to  the 
naked  branches,  often  in  companies  of  several  hundreds,  afford  to  a  stranger 
a  very  singular  spectacle.     A  species  of  Ficus,  in  habit  resembling  the 
Fieus  religiosa  of  India,  which  is  often  found  near  the  villages  of  the  natives, 
affords  them  a  very  favorite  retreat,  and  the  extended  branches  of  one  of 
these  are  sometimes  covered  by  them.     In  general,  these  societies  preser\'e 
a  perfect  silence  during  the  day ;  but  if  they  are  disturbed,  or  if  a  conten- 
tion arises  among  them,  they  emit  sharp  piercing  shrieks,  and  their  awk- 
ward attempts  to  extricate  themselves,  when  oppressed  by  the  liglit  of  the 
sun,  exhibit  a  ludicrous  spectacle.    In  consequence  of  the  sharpness  of  their 
claws,  their  attachment  is  so  strong  that  they  can  not  readily  leave  their 
hold  without  the  assistance  of  the  expanded  membrane ;  and  if  suddenly 
killed  in  tliis  natural  altitude  during  the  day,  they  continue  suspended  after 
death.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  oblige  them  to  take  winpf  by  alarm- 
ing them,  if  it  be  desired  to  obtain  them  during  the  day.     Soon  after  sunset 
they  gradually  quit  their  hold,  and  pursue  their  nocturnal  flights  in  quest  of 
food.     They  direct  their  course  by  an  unerring  instinct,  to  the  forests,  villa- 
ges, and  plantations,  occasioning  incalculable  mischief — attacking  and  de- 
vouring indiscriminately  every  kind  of  fruit,  from  the  abundant  and  useful 
cacaonut,  which  surrounds  every  dwelling  of  the  meanest  peasantry,  to  the 
rare  and  most  delicate  productions  which  are  cultivated  with  care  by  princes 
and  chiefs  of  distinction. 

There  are  few  situations  in  the  lower  parts  of  Java  in  which  this  night- 
wanderer  is  not  constantly  observed.  As  soon  as  the  light  of  the  sun  has 
retired,  one  animal  is  seen  to  follow  another,  at  a  short  but  irregular  dis- 
tance, and  this  succession  continues  uninterrupted  till  darkness  obstructs  the 
view.  The  flight  of  the  Kalong  is  slow  and  steady,  pursued  in  a  straight 
line,  and  capable  of  long  continuance.  The  chase  of  it  forms  occasionally 
an  an]u.sement  to  the  colonists  and  inhabitants  during  the  moonlight  nights, 
which,  in  the  latitude  of  Java,  are  uncommonly  serene.  He  is  watched  in 
his  descent  to  the  fruit-trees,  and  a  discharge  of  small  shot  readily  brings 
bim  to  the  ground. 

The  Sloth. — The  appearance  of  this  animal  is  so  helpless  as  to  excite 
compassion.  It  has  three  claws  upon  each  foot,  and  a  short  tail.  Its  fur  is 
long  and  coarse,  resembling  dried  grass ;  the  mouth  extremely  wide ;  the 
eyes  dn]]  and  heavy ;  and  the  legs  and  feet  set  on  so  awkwardly,  that  a  few 
paces  often  require  the  effort  of  a  week.  The  legs,  indeed,  proceed  from 
the  body  in  such  an  oblique  direction,  that  the  sole  of  the  foot  seldom 
touches  tlie  ground.  When,  therefore,  the  animal  is  compelled  to  make  a 
■tep  forward,  it  scrapes  on  the  back  of  the  nails  against  the  surface,  and 
^  wheeling  the  limb  circularly  about,  yet  still  touching  the  ground,  it  at  length 
places  it:4  foot  in  a  pros^essive  position  ;  the  other  three  limbs  are  bi'ought 
ibout  with  the  same  difHculty,  and  thus  it  seldom  moves  above  three  feet  ii. 
to  hour.  In  fact,  it  seldom  attempts  to  change  its  place  but  by  constraint, 
tr  when  impelled  by  the  severest  stings  i^f  hunger.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
cit,  very  ugly,  and  has  claws  extended  like  fingers. 

The  sloth  subsists  entirely  upon  vegetable  food,  and,  as  it  requires  a  con- 
tiderable  share  of  provision,  it  generally  strips  a  tree  of  all  its  verdure  in 
lass  than  a  fortnight.  It  then  falls  to  devouring  the  bark,  and  thus  in  a 
liiort  time  destroys  the  very  source  of  its  support.  When  this  is  the  case, 
tieing  unable  to  descend,  it  is  obliged  to  drop  from  the  branche^i  to  the  ground ; 
%od,  after  remaining  sometime  toipid,  from  the  violence  of  its  fall,  it  pre- 
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pares  for  a  tedious,  dangerous,  and  painful  migration  to  some  neighboriDg 
tree,  which  it  ascends  by  two  days'  exertion,  and  soon  kills  it  like  tlw  tap' 
raer.  Its  power  of  abstinence  is  very  remarkable,  and  the  strength  of  its 
feet  so  great,  that  whatever  it  seizes  on  can  not  possibly  be  freed  from  iti 
claws. 

Sloths  suspend  themselves  by  their  claws  from  the  bi-ancbes  of  trees,  wsA 
thus  hanging,  a  branch  may  be  cut  oif,  and  they  will  fall  with  it  rather  than 
quit  their  hold.  A  sloth  that  was  taken  on  board  a  ship,  and  put  down  at  i; 
the  foot  of  the  mizen  shrouds,  climbed  to  the  mast-head,  but  occupied  two 
hours  in  what  a  monkey  would  have  performed  in  half  a  minute.  It  pro- 
ceeded very  slowly  and  deliberately,  as  if  all  its  movements  had  been 
directed  by  machinery. 

When  kept  in  a  house  the  sloth  never  rests  on  the  ground,  but  always 
climbs  upon  some  post  or  door  to  ^jepose.  If  a  pole  be  held  out  to  one  of 
these  animals  when  on  the  ground,  it  will  immediately  lay  hold  of  it;  and, 
if  this  be  afterward  fixed  upright,  will  climb  to  the  top,  and  there  adhere. 

The  DOUBLE-HORNED  RHINOCEROS  diifors  fi'om  the  common  rhinoceros  in 
the  appearance  of  its  skin,  which,  instead  of  large  and  regularly-marked 
folds,  resembling  armor,  has  merely  a  slight  wrinkle  across  the  shoulders  and 
on  the  hinder  parts,  with  a  few  fainter  wrinkles  on  the  sides ;  so  that,  wbea 
compared  with  the  common  rhinoceros,  it  appears  almost  smooth.    The  prin 
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cipal  distinctioD,  however,  consists  in  the  nose  being  furnished  i^ith  two  born 
one  of  which  is  smaller  than  the  other,  and  situated  above  it. 

Bruce  informs  us,  that  besides  the  trees  that  are  capable  of  most  resie 
ance,  there  are,  in  the  vast  forests  within  the  rains,  trees  of  a  softer  consifl 
ence,  and  of  succulent  quality,  which  seemed  to  be  destined  for  the  princ 
pal  food  of  the  double-homed  rhinoceros.  For  the  purpose  of  gaining  tl 
highest  branches  of  these,  his  upper  lip  is  capable  of  being  lengthened  01 
so  as  to  increase  his  power  of  laying  hold  with  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  tl 
elephant  does  with  his  trunk.  With  this  lip,  and  the  assistance  of  his  tongu 
he  pulls  down  the  upper  branches,  which  have  most  leaves,  and  these  1 
devours  first  Having  stripped  the  tree  of  its  branches,  he  does  not  imm 
diately  abandon  it ;  but,  placing  his  snout  as  low  in  the  ti'unk  as  he  finds  fa 
horn  will  enter,  he  rips  up  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  reduces  it  to  thin  piec 
like  so  many  laths ;  and,  when  he  has  thus  prepared  it,  ho  embraces  as  mu< 
of  it  as  possible  in  his  monstrous  jaws,  and  twists  it  round  witli  as  much  ea 
as  an  ox  would  do  a  root  of  celery,  or  any  small  plant. 

When  pui*sued,  and  in  fear,  ho  moves  with  astonishing  swiftness,  conn 
ering  his  size,  the  apparent  unwieldiness  of  his  body,  his  great  weight  befoi 
and  the  shortness  or  his  legs.  It  is  not,  however,  true,  that  in  a  plain  I 
pace  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  a  horse,  for  Mr.  Biiice  has  oflen  passed  the 
animals  with  ease,  and  seen  other  persons,  worse  mounted  than  himself,  < 
the  same ;  but  by  his  cunning  he  is  oflen  able  to  elude  pursuit.  He  mak 
constantly  from  wood  to  wood,  and  forces  himself  into  the  thickest  parts 
the  forests.  The  trees  that  are  dead  or  dry,  are  broken  down,  as  if  with 
cannon-shot,  and  fall  behind  and  on  each  side  of  him,  in  all  directions.  Ot 
ers  that  are  more  pliable,  greener,  or  fuller  of  sap,  are  bent  back  hy  I 
weight,  and  by  the  velocity  of  his  motions.  And,  ailer  he  has  passed,  (^ 
restore  themselves,  like  a  green  branch,  to  their  natural  position,  and  oft 
sweep  the  incautious  pursuer  and  his  hoi-se  from  the  ground,  and  dash  the 
in  pieces  against  the  surrounding  trees. 

"  We  were  on  horseback,'*  says  Mr.  £ruce,  "  by  dawn  of  day,  in  search  « 
the  rhinoceros,  many  of  which  we  had  heard  making  a  veiy  deep  groan  tt 
cry  as  the  morning  approached.  Several  of  the  agageers,  or  hunters,  tbi 
joined  us,  and  afVcr  we  had  searched  about  an  hour  in  the  very  thickest  pi 
of  the  wood,  a  rhinoceros  rushed  out  with  great  violence,  and  crossed  t 
plain  toward  a  wood  of  canes  that  was  about  two  miles  distant.  But  thooj 
he  ran,  or  rather  trotted,  with  surprising  speed,  considering  his  bulk,  he  vn 
in  a  short  time,  transfixed  with  thirty  or  forty  javelins.  This  attack  so  cc 
founded  him,  that  he  left  his  purpose  of  going  to  the  wood,  and  ran  into 
deep  hole,  or  ravine,  without  outlet,  breaking  above  a  dozen  of  the  jareli 
as  he  entered.  Here  wc  thought  he  was  caught  as  in  a  trap,  for  be  h 
scarcely  room  to  turn ;  and  a  servant,  who  had  a  gun,  standing  directly  ot 
him,  fired  at  his  head,  and  the  animal  fell  immediately,  to  all  appearaD* 
dead.  All  those  on  foot  now  jumped  in  with  their  knives  to  cut  him  up,  b 
they  had  scarcely  begun,  when  the  animal  recovered  so  far  as  to  rise  upon  B 
knees :  happy  then  was  the  man  that  escaped  firat,  and  had  not  one  of  d 
agageers,  who  was  himself  engaged  in  the  ravine,  cut  tho  sinews  of  tfc 
hind  legs  as  he  was  retreating,  there  would  have  been  a  very  sorrowful  acooa 
of  the  foot-hunters  that  day." 

The  Wolf. — This  animal  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  A 
tail,  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  about  two  feet  five  inches  Hi 
His  color  is  a  mixture  of  black,  brown,  and  gray ;  and  his  hair  extraml 
rough  and  hard,  but  mixed  toward  the  roots  with  a  kind  of  ash-colored  & 
The  eyes  open  slantingly  upward,  in  the  same  direction  with  the  nose,  IB 
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B  color  of  the  eye-balls  is  of  a  fiery  green,  giving  a  fierce  and  formidable 
r  to  the  whole  visage. 

The  wolf  is  one  of  those  quadrupeds,  whose  appetite  for  animal  food  is 
e  most  vehement,  and  whose  means  for  satisfying  this  appetite  are  the  most 
Jiotts,  as  nature  furnishes  him  with  sti-ength,  cunning,  agility,  and  every 
quisite  for  pursuing,  overtaking,  and  conquering  his  prey.  Yet,  with  all 
ese  advantages,  he  frequently  dies  of  hunger;  being  obliged  to  fly  from 
iman  habitations,  and  to  live  in  the  forest ;  where  the  wild  animals  either 
ude  him  by  their  art  or  swiftness,  or  the  supplies  are  too  small  to  satisfy 
8  rapacity.  He  is  naturally  dull  and  cowardly ;  but  when  pressed  by  hun- 
sr,  he  braves  danger,  and  even  ventures  to  attack  animals  under  the  protec- 
imof  man;  as  lambs,  sheep,  and  even  dogs.  When  his  excursion  proves 
leceflsful,  he  returns  to  the  charge,  until  being  wounded,  or  hard  pressed,  by 
«  shepherds  or  their  dogs,  he  retires  to  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest,  cou- 
nt to  pursue  those  smaller  animals,  which,  even  when  taken,  afford  him  but 
leanty  supply.  However,  when  his  necessities  are  very  urgent,  he  faces 
rrtain  destruction :  he  attacks  women  and  children,  and  sometimes  even  men ; 
',  becoming  furious  by  continual  agitation,  he  ends  his  life  in  madness. 
But  notwithstanding  his  savage  disposition,  the  wolf,  when  taken  young, 
capable  of  being  tamed.  An  instance  of  this  was  exhibited  in  a  wolf  be- 
nging  to  the  late  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  of  Great  Britain:  this  animal,  by  pi*oper 
location,  was  entirely  divested  of  the  ferocious  character  of  its  species.  In 
istem  countries,  wolves  are  exhibited  as  spectacles  to  the  people.  When 
mng,  they  are  taught  to  dance,  or  rather  to  wrestle  with  a  number  of  men ; 
td  one  of  these  animals,  well  instructed  in  dancing,  is  said  to  have  been  sold 
r  five  hundred  French  crowns.  Buffon  brought  up  several  wolves.  During 
e  first  year,  he  states  that  they  were  very  docile,  and  even  caressing ;  and,  u 
bII  fed,  would  neither  disturb  the  poultry,  nor  any  other  animals ;  but,  that 
the  age  of  eighteen  months,  or  two  years,  their  natural  ferocity  appeared^ 
d  it  was  requisite  to  chain  them,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  running  off 
d  doing,  miecluef. 
Tiie  jackal  s  about  the  size  of  a  terrier-dog,  resembling  the  fox  in  the  hind* 
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er  parts,  paiticularly  the  tail,  and  the  wolf  in  the  foro  parts,  especially  the 
nose.  Its  le^  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  fox,  and  its  color  is  a  bright  yel- 
low; whence  it  has  been  called,  in  latin,  the  "golden  wolf."  It  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  warmer  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  generally  resides  in  wood* 
or  rocky  places.  The  female  goes  a  month  with  young,  and  brings  forth  from 
five  to  eight  cubs. 

The  jackal  seems  placed,  in  the  scale  of  creation,  between  the  wolf  aud 
the  dog ;  adding  to  the  savage  fierceness  of  the  former,  the  impudent  famili- 
arity of  the  latter.  Its  cry  is  a  howl  mixed  with  barking,  and  a  lamentation 
resembling  that  of  human  distress.  These  animals  seldom  go  alone,  but  in 
packs  of  forty  or  fifty.  Every  day  they  form  a  combination  against  the  oth' 
er  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  and  nothing  can  escape  them;  for  though  content 
to  take  up  with  the  smallest  quadrupeds,  they  have  courage,  thus  united,  tt» 
face  tlie  largest  They  have  very  little  fear  of  mankind,  but  pursue  their 
game  to  their  doors ;  enter  insolently  into  the  sheepfolds,  the  yards,  and  th^ 
stables ;  and  if  they  can  find  nothing  else,  they  devour  even  haiTiess,  boots,  ot 
shoes,  and  run  off  with  what  they  have  not  time  to  swallow. 

Ever  rapacious  and  insatiate,  they  not  only  attack  the  living,  but  scratch 
up  the  new-made  gi*aves,  disinter,  and  greedily  devour  the  dead,  howeTer  pu- 
trescent. In  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  country,  they  frequently  purautf 
during  the  whole  night  with  unceasing  assiduity,  keeping  up  the  cry,  and  9l 
length,  by  great  persevei-ance,  lire  down  the  prey ;  but  just  at  the  mometf 
when  going  to  share  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  the  lion,  the  tiger,  or  the  leop* 
ard,  comes  in,  satiates  itself  upon  the  spoil,  and  leaves  to  its  unfortunate  ptv* 
Tider  merely  the  bare  carcass.  , 

The  Barbary  jackal,  or  thtdeb,  is  the  most  adroit  and  active  ammal  dirf 
can  be  imagined.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  fox,  and  is  of  a  browf^ 
ish  fawn  color.    From  behind  each  ear  runs  a  black  line,  which  £^]det  i^ 
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two,  extending  downward  along  the  neck.     The  tail  is  bushy,  and  surround- 
ed by  three  dusky  rings. 

The  cunning  of  these  animals  is  pleasingly  depicted  in  the  following  nnr- 
ration  of  M.  Sonnini :  **  One  day,  as  I  was  meditating  in  a  garden  in  Egypt, 
I  stopped  near  a  hedge.  A  thaleb,  hearing  no  noise,  was  coming  through 
the  hedge  toward  me ;  and  when  he  had  cleared  himself,  he  was  just  at  my 
feet.  On  perceiving  me,  he  was  seized  with  such  surprise,  that  he  remained 
motionless  for  some  seconds,  without  even  attempting  to  escape,  his  eyes  fixed 
steadily  on  me.  Perplexity  was  painted  in  his  countenance,  with  a  degree  of 
expression  of  which  I  could  not  have  supposed  him  susceptible,  and  which 
denoted  great  delicacy  of  instinct.  On  my  part,  I  was  afraid  to  move,  lest  I 
should  put  an  end  to  this  situation  which  afforded  me  much  pleasure.  At 
length,  after  he  had  taken  a  few  steps,  iiret  toward  one  side,  and  then  the  oth- 
er, as  if  so  confused  as  not  to  know  which  way  to  get  ofiT,  and  keeping  his 
eyes  still  turned  toward  me,  he  retired;  not  running,  but  stretching  himself 
out,  or  rather  creeping  with  a  slow  step,  setting  down  his  feet  one  after  anoth- 
er with  singular  precauticm.  He  seemed  so  fearful  of  making  a  noise  in  his 
flight,  that  he  held  up  his  la^e  tail  almost  in  a  horizontal  line,  that  it  might 
neither  drag  on  the  ground  nor  brush  against  the  plants.     On  the  other  side 

of  the  hedge  I  found  the  fragments  of  his  meal;  it  had  consisted  of  a  bird  of 

prey,  great  part  of  which  he  had  devoured." 
Of  the  different  kinds  of  foxes,  we  shall  only  mention  the  arctic  fox.     It  is 

smaller  than  the  common  fox,  and  of  a  bluisli-gray  color.     The  hair  is  very 

thick,  long,  and  soft.     The  nose  is  sharp,  and  tlie  ears  short,  and  almost  hid 
ia  the  fiir.     The  tail  is  shorter,  but  more  bushy  than  that  of  the  common  fox. 


The  Arctic,  or  Bed  Fox  of  the  North. 

The  following  entertaining  account  of  the  arctic  fox,  is  given  by  Steller,  the 
KoBBian  traveller: — 

"During  my  unfortunate  abode  on  Behring's  island,  I  had  but  too  many 

opportunities  of  studying  the  nature  of  these  animals,  which  far  exceed  the 

ooamon  fox  in  impudence,  cunning,  and  roguery.     They  forced  themselves 

IKO  our  habitations  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  stealing  all  that  they  could 

carry  off;  even  things  that  were  of  no  use  to  them,  such  as  knives,  sticks,  and 

dothes.     They  were  so  ingenious  as  to  roll  down  our  casks  of  provisions,  and 

then  to  steal  the  meat  out  with  such  skill,  that,  at  first,  we  could  not  bring  our- 

ielves  to  ascribe  the  theft  to  them.     While  employed  in  stripping  an  animal 
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of  its  skin,  it  has  often  happened  that  we  could  not  avoid  stabbing  two  or  three 
foxes,  from  their  rapacity  in  tearing  the  flesh  out  of  our  hands.  If  we  buried 
this  flesh  ever  so  carefully,  and  even  added  stones  to  the  weight  of  earth  that  was 
upon  it,  they  not  only  found  it  out,  but  with  their  shoulders  pushed  away  the 
•tones.  If,  in  order  to  secure  it,  we  put  any  animal  on  the  top  of  a  high  poet 
in  the  air,  they  either  dug  up  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  post,  and  tktf 
tumbled  the  whole  down,  or  one  of  them  climbed  up,  and  with  incredible  ar- 
tifice and  dexterity  threw  down  what  was  upon  it. 

**  They  watched  all  our  motions,  and  accompanied  ns  in  whatever  we  were 
about  to  do.  If  the  sea  threw  tf^  an  animal  of  any  kind,  they  devoured  it 
before  we  could  arrive  to  rescue  it  from  them;  and  if  they  could  not  consume 
the  whole  of  it  at  once,  they  trailed  it  off  in  portions  to  the  mountains,  where 
they  buried  it  under  stones  before  our  ej^,  running  to  and  fro  as  long  as  any- 
thing remained  to  be  conveyed  away.  While  this  was  doing,  others  stood  oo 
guard,  and  watched  us.  If  they  saw  anyone  coming*  at  a  distance,  the  whole 
troop  would  combine  at  once,  and  begin  digging  all  together  in  the  sand,  til) 
even  a  beaver  or  seabear  in  their  possession,  would  be  so  completely  buried 
under  the  surface,  that  not  a  trace  of  it  could  be  seen.  In  tne  night-dme, 
when  we  slept  in  the  field,  they  came  and  pulled  off  our  nightcaps,  and  stole 
our  gloves  from  under  our  heads,  with  the  beaver  coverings,  and  me  skins  that 
we  lay  upon.  In  consequence  of  this,  we  always  slept  with  our  clubs  in  oor 
hands,  that  if  they  awoke  us,  we  might  drive  them  away  or  knock  them  down. 

"  Whenever  we  made  a  halt  to  rest,  they  gathered  around  us,  and  played  a 
thousand  tricks  in  our  view ;  and  when  we  sat  still,  they  approached  us  w 
near  that  they  gnawed  the  thongs  of  our  shoes.  If  we  lay  down,  as  if  intend  , 
ing  to  sleep,  they  came  and  smelt  at  our  noses,  to  find  whether  we  were  dead 
or  alive.  On  our  first  arrival,  they  bit  off*  the  noses,  fingers,  and  toes  of  cfff 
dead,  while  we  were  preparing  the  grave ;  and  they  thronged  in  such  a  man- 
ner about  the  infirm  and  sick,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  keep  then 
off.  Every  morning  we  saw  these  audacious  animals  patrolling  about  amoDK 
the  leonine  seals,  and  seabears  that  were  lying  on  the  strand,  smelline  atani^ 
as  were  asleep,  to  discover  whether  some  one  of  them  might  not  be  dead;  if 
that  happened  to  be  the  case,  they  proceeded  to  dissect  him  immediately,  trf 
soon  anenvard  all  were  at  work  in  dragging  the  parts  away.  Because  tiM 
seals  sometimes  in  their  sleep  overlaid  their  young  onee,  the  foxes  ererf 
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morning  examined  die  whole  herd,  one  by  one,  as  if  conacioua  of  this  circum- 
fltsBce,  and  immediately  dragged  away  the  dead  cubs  from  their  dams. 

*'  As  they  would  not  suffer  us  to  be  at  rest  either  \)y  night  or  day,  we  be- 
came so  exasperated  against  them,  that  we  killed  them,  young  and  old,  and 
harassed  them  by  OTory  means  we  could  devise.  When  we  awoke  in  the 
morning,  there  always  lay  two  or  three  that  had  been  knocked  on  the  head 
n  the  preceding  night ;  and  I  can  safely  affiiTn,  that,  during  my  stay  upon 
he  island,  I  killed  above  two  hundred  of  these  animals  with  my  own  hands. 
Jn  the  third  day  after  my  arrival,  I  knocked  down  with  a  club,  and  within 
he  space  of  three  hours,  upward  of  seventy  of  them,  and  made  a  covering 
o  my  hut  with  their  skins.  They  were  so  ravenous,  that  with  one  hand  we 
:oulci  hold  to  them  a  piece  of  flesh,  and  with  a  stick  or  axe  in  the  oilier  could 
mock  them  down.  Like  the  common  foxes,  these  animals  were  the  most 
ileek  and  full  of  hair  in  the  months  of  October  and  November.  In  January 
md  Febniary  their  hair  was  extremely  thick.  In  April  and  May  they  began 
o  shed  their  coat ;  in  the  two  following  months  they  had  only  wool  upon  them, 
md  appeared  as  if  they  went  in  waistcoats.  In  June  they  produced  their 
;ubs,  nme  or  ten  at  a  brood,  in  holes  and  clefts  of  the  rocks.  They  were  so 
bnd  of  their  offspring,  that  to  scare  us  away  from  them,  they  barked  and 
felled  like  dogs ;  by  which  they  betrayed  their  covert :  but  no  sooner  did 
hey  perceive  that  their  retreat  was  discovered,  than  (unless  they  were  pre- 
rented)  they  dragged  the  young  ones  away  in  their  mouths,  and  endeavored 
:o  conceal  tfiem  in  some  more  secret  place. 

"  In  heavy  falls  of  snow,  these  animals  buried  themselves  in  that  substance, 
and  there  lay  as  long  as  it  continued  of  a  sufficient  depth.  They  were  able 
to  swim  across  the  rivers  with  considerable  agility.  Though  at  this  time  they 
were  found  in  immense  numbei-s  on  Beh  ring's  island,  they  had  probably  been 
conveyed  thither  on  the  drift-ice  from  the  continent,  arid  having  been  afterward 
uourishcd  by  the  great  quantity  of  animal  substances  thrown  ashore  by  the 
Bca,  they  had  become  thus  enormously  multiplied." 

The  Giraffe. — The  first  and  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  giraffe  is 
its  lofty  stature,  which  far  exceeds  that  of  every  other  known  animal  in  the 
wide  range  of  creation.  Its  next,  and  still  more  wonderful  peculiarity,  is 
the  clustering  union  in  which  it  appears  to  possess  some  trait  or  traits  of  a 
multiplicity  of  other  animals,  of  the  most  varied  and  opposite  attributes.  In 
this  respect,  indeed,  many  of  the  fabulous  creatures  of  the  poets  would  be 
lesB  remarkable  in  reality,  and  are  less  incredible  in  description.  The  fan- 
ciful naturalist  who  contends  for  the  primary  existence  of  microcosmical 
centres,  or  sources  of  diversified  boiiij^s,  might  be  pardoned  for  pointing  to 
the  giraffe  as  a  living  exemplar  of  his  theory.  If  other  animals  are  consid- 
ered connecting  links  between  species,  a  little  further  license  of  fancy  might 
deem  this  creature  a  common  ring,  or  compendious  circle,  in  which  many 
such  links  unite.  When  the  good  bishop  Heliodorus  described  its  hinder 
parts,  from  the  loins  downward  to  the  tail,  as  resembling  those  of  the  lion, 
ne  might  have  added  that  its  tail  also  resembles  that  of  some  species  of  the 
lion,  and  that  its  mane  may  claim  affinity  to  some  tribes  of  the  zebra.  Its 
bead,  says  the  bishop  of  Sicca,  in  form,  was  like  that  of  the  camel — far  more 
lelicately  moulded,  however,  and  tapering  with  much  of  the  symmetry  of 
he  antelope.  Some  graceful  traits  of  the  ostrich  and  the  swan  must  have 
leen  mirrored  in  the  mind  of  its  ancient  describer,  or  he  would  scarcely 
lave  alhided  to  creatures  so  remote  in  their  character.  These  traits  will  be 
ketched  in  the  imagination  at  least,  of  every  observer.  The  points  in 
rbich  it  somewhat  resembles  the  camel,  are  the  length  of  its  neck,  and  some 
allous  appendages  on  the  kneea  and  the  sternum.     The  points  in  which  it 
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•hows  affinity  t)  the  horse  and  the  antelope,  are  its  legs,  and  some 
of  its  haunches.  The  f^r  also  arree  with  those  of  the  horse  in  beii 
oat  the  spurious  hoofs  which  mark  most  of  the  ruminant  animals ;  1 
the  similitude  abruptly  closes — for  the  hoofs  are  divided  like  those  oi 
with  scarcely  any  other  similarity  of  structure,  and  are  altogethe 
those  of  the  camel,  which  are  less  firm  in  texture  and  less  ada] 
•peed. 

The  height  of  a  full-grown  giraffe,  varies  from  eighteen  to  twe 
although  some  specimens,  in  their  natural  state,  have  been  seen  ex 
this  by  several  inches.  One  half  of  this  elevation  consists  of  the  ne 
the  ears  to  its  junction  with  the  projecting  angle  of  the  chest;  and  t 
half  consists  of  the  fore  legs,  ascending  to  the  same  point.  Casus 
▼ers  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  fore  legs  of  the  giraffe  are  very  die 
tionately  longer  than  its  hind  le|?s ;  yet  they  are  in  reality  of  equal  1 
the  apparent  difference  arising  from  the  height  of  the  shoulder,  or 
perhaps,  from  the  great  length  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  scapi 
tebrse,  which  descend  in  an  angle  of  inclination  nearly  equal  to  the 
a  stag  thrown  upon  its  haunches  or  rising  from  its  lair.  And  this 
•o  much  enhanced  by  the  dorsal  protuberance  above  the  shoulder,  i 
persons  are  undeceived  but  by  deliberate  inspection.  The  front 
this  singular  animal  is  unique  and  rather  uncouthly  grotesque.  1 
appears  too  thin,  mounting  lankly  alofl,  as  it  does,  from  a  capacious 
lar,  duo-convex  chest — like  a  tall  iron  crane  ii-om  the  box  of  its  y 
And  the  tout  ensemble  of  this,  in  connexion  with  the  very  long,  tl 
which  perpendicularly  sustain  so  odd  a  superstructure,  is  not  uni 
front  aspect  of  a  real  ornithological  crane,  as  it  sometimes  stands  £a 
the  margin  of  a  pool,  innocent  of  eels,  and  bolt  upright  in  its  ei 
meditations.  Yet  no  animal  exhibits  a  more  gracefully-majestic 
and  richly-flowing  outline  than  this,  other  wise  uncouth  giraffe,  whei 
in  its  side  view,  cropping  the  top- 
most leaves  of  high  branches,  or 
lifting  its  airy,  vivacious  head,  at- 
tentive to  distant  sounds.  Its  as- 
pect is  then  a  charm  to  the  eye  of 

taste,  and  excites  the  admiration     -      — ^     ^•^'i^--^*t  \ 

of  the  most  indifferent  spectator. 

It  differs  from  all  other  animals  in 
the  singular  stinicture  of  those  cyl- 
indrical prominences  which  grow 
upon  its  frontal  bone,  and  which 
are,  in  fact,  cellular  enlargements 
of  that  bone,  of  nearly  equal  size 
unto  their  abrupt  extremities, 
which  are  surmounted  by  tufts  of 
•hurt  bristly  hairs.  These  singu- 
lar appendages  are  not  peculiar  to 

either  sex,  and,  being  of  the  same  Head  of  U»e  Giraffe,  ihowing  the  i 
substance  as  the  skull,  of  course  toDgue  in  gaiheriog  food. 

are  never  shed;  although,  in  the  young  specimens,  they  are  unite 
•kull  by  a  distinct  suture.  They  are  not  horns,  nor  used  as  such,  c 
attack  or  defence ;  but,  as  though  this  creature  was  designed  to  be 
similar  and  dissimilar  to  every  other,  it  has  a  third  prominence,  or 
horn,  broader  but  not  nearly  so  projecting  as  the  others,  articulatec 
fiurehead,  midway  between  them — as  though  its  owner  had  some  si 
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tion  of  becoming  a  unicorn.  Besides  these  it  has  two  bony  tubercles  or 
rudiments  of  horns,  on  each  side  of  the  main,  on  the  occiput  The  shape  of 
the  ears  is  peculiarly  beautiful — and  they  are  moved  with  brisk  and  spirited 
expression  toward  sounds  often  unheeded  by  the  spectators  whose  attention 
has  been  attracted  to  the  movement.  The  eyes  of  the  giraffe  are  singularly 
large,  full,  and  clear,  soft  and  rich  as  the  famed  gazelle's,  and  fringed  with 
very  long  lashes.  They  are  situated  so  prominently  on  the  sides  of  the 
head,  as  to  excel,  in  advantage  of  position,  those  of  the  hare ;  and  it  is  sap- 
posed  that  the  giraffe  can  command  a  wider  view  of  the  horizon  than  any 
other  creature.  The  surface  of  its  skin  is  smooth,  the  hair  being  short,  close, 
and  flatly  laid.  The  gi'ound  color  is  a  dull  white,  warnoung  to  a  rich  cream- 
tint,  and  deepening  with  age  to  a  very  faintly-red  brown.  The  spots  are  of 
a  much  darker  brown,  and  of  so  generally  regular  a  form  and  arrangement 
as  to  give  the  hide  the  appearance  of  being  cross-barred  with  whitish 
stripes.  When  young,  the  sexes  are  scarcely  distinguishable  by  their  color; 
but,  as  they  advance  in  age,  the  male  becomes  of  a  darker  brown,  and  the 
lighter  stripes  are  somewhat  less  clear;  but  the  female  retains  more  of  her 
original  rust-colored  hue,  and  may  be  known  by  this  contrasted  tint.  There 
Ih,  however,  some  very  slight  variation  of  color  in  specimens  of  the  same 
age,  and  in  the  same  individuals  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

Another  singrularity  in  the  giraffe,  is,  that  it  has  neither  a  muzzle  nor 
lachrymal  sinuses.  It  has  no  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  but  twelve  grind- 
ers :  in  the  lower  jaw  it  has  twelve  grinders  and  eight  incisors.  The  female 
has  four  mammae,  situated  in  the  groin,  and  she  gestates  twelve  months  with 
foal.  But  the  most  instinictive  singularity  in  the  physiology  of  the  giraffe, 
and  one  which,  above  all  others,  determines  its  geographical  insulation  and 
scarcity,  is  the  remarkable  adaptation  of  its  tongue  to  the  food  which  it 
chiefly  prefers  and  seeks.  This  coincidence  seems  to  have  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  naturalists,  and  was,  perhaps,  first  observed  by  Mr.  Clayton.  The 
organ  is  about  thirty  inches  in  length,  opening  nearly  to  a  sharp  point,  and 
endowed  with  greater  contractibility,  extensibleness,  and  flexibility,  than 
the  tongue  of  any  creature  except  the  ant-eater.  It  is  coated  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  round  its  point,  with  a  skin  so  hard  and  impervious,  that  it  can 
iiot  be  cut  or  pierced  even  with  a  sharp  knife,  without  greBt  pressure.  The 
food  on  which  the  giraffe  principally  subsists,  in  its  natural  state,  is  tb^  foli* 
age  and  juicy  branches  of  a  species  of  mimosa  or  acacia,  called  by  the  na- 
tives kameel'doorn,  which  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  valleys  in  which  the 
animal  is  only  known  to  have  been  seen,  and  to  constitute  their  almost  ex* 
elusive  vegetation.  This  variety  of  the  acacia  abounds  with  very  long  and 
exceedingly-sharp  spines,  whose  puncture  is  as  subtile  as  that  of  a  needle. 
Yet,  protected  by  its  wonderfully-impermeable  covering,  the  flexible  tongue 
of  the  giraffe  securely  threads  its  way  through  the  foliaged  danger,  windi 
around  the  branches  amid  the  spines,  culling  each  particular  leaf  with  more 
than  manual  dexterity,  and  incumng  neither  puncture  nor  laceration. 

The  localities  in  which  alone  the  giraffe  abounds,  may  be  considered  ai 
holding  a  mean  proportion  between  the  excess  of  tropical  vegetation  and  the 
sterility  of  the  plantless  wilderness.  They  are,  therefore,  neither  absolutely 
s^.orching  deserts,  nor  swampy  woodlands — neither  of  which  are  suited  to 
the  structure  of  the  giraffe.  But  they  are  those  vast,  gently  undulated, 
stony  plains,  bordered  by  forest  and  desert,  which  form  the  prevailing  gett- 
graphical  feature  of  the  tropical  regions  of  the  deep  interior  of  South  Africa. 
In  all  these  plains  the  thorny  mimosa  forms  the  abundant  pasturage  of  the 
tall  giraffe,  and  it  so  monopolizes  the  hard,  dry  soil,  as  to  exclude  the  brush- 
wood which  might  harbor  beasts  of  prey.   Is  it  remarkable  that  this  gentleit 
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of  the  ruminating  family  should  have  been  found  only  in  retreats  so  favora 
ble  to  its  disposition,  so  profusely  administering  to  its  wants  ?  It  doubtlesi 
browses  on  the  mimosa  in  every  interior  patt  of  the  continent  and  approach* 
ing  to  the  tropics,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  ever  been  discovered 
in  any  other  regions  of  the  world  than  those  which  supply  it  with  this  partic- 
ular kind  of  food. 

Of  the*  difficulties  attending  the  capture  of  the  giraffe,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  by  the  following  account  of  their  capture : —   -* 

*'  Mr.  Clayton  and  his  party  had  persevered  in  their  adventoroas  course 
far  into  the  interior,  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  southern  tropic,  before  they 
entered  any  of  those  peculiar  open  plains  abounding  with  the  mimosa-tree 
and  the  gimffo.  Small  herds  of  the  majestic  creature  were  at  length  dis- 
cerned, lifling  their  sprightly  heads  above  the  scattered  clumps  of  these  treat*, 
and  flying  with  excessive  timidity  at  the  first  approach  of  the  intruden. 
When  thus  surprised  by  the  hunter,  the  giraffe  appears  the  moat  wonderful 
and  beautiful  of  animals.  Fleet  and  graceful  as  the  antelope,  bright  and 
dazzling  in  their  mottled  sleekness,  and  light  and  lofty  in  their  action,  the 
timid  groups,  exquisitely  gifVed  with  sight  and  hearing,  collect  in  larger  herdit 
from  their  separate  browsing-places,  and  wheeling  in  their  perchance  unne- 
cessary flight,  suddenly  stop,  with  uplifted  heads,  within  the  aim  of  the  de- 
stroyer. To  shoot  them,  therefore,  requires  little  skill;  but  to  hunt  them,  so 
as  to  take  even  one  of  them  alive,  is  a  task  for  the  best  experience  and  adroit- 
ness. Like  all  other  ruminating  animals  of  a  timid  character,  when  pursued 
ill  their  wild  state,  the  giraffes  take  their  course  to  the  windward,  and,  aware 
of  this,  the  experienced  hunter  dii'ects  his  course  a  few  points  to  the  right  or 
left  of  theirs,  as  if  intending  to  pass  them  far  ahead,  and  thus,  while  they  keep 
their  eye  upon  him  as  a  doubtful  pursuer,^  they  unconsciously  keep  on  a  line 
to  which  he  is  constantly  converging,  '  and  thus,'  says  Mr.  Clayton,  *he  comes 
into  the  midst  of  the  herd,  notwithstanding  their  superior  speed,  because  they 
have  to  run  a  distance  equal  to  about  one  third  of  a  circle  more  than  he  has  to 
perform  in  the  same  time.^ 

*'  At  this  crisis,  the  cord  skill  of  the  hunter,  and  the  quality  of  his  steed,  are 
put  to  the  severest  test.  Suddenly  spurring  toward  some  particular  giraffe, 
and  selecting  the  smallest  of  the  herd,  he  throws  his  lasso  over  the  lofty  head 
of  his  game,  and  instantly  springing  horn  his  horse,  and  holding  the  long 
coil  of  cord  loosely  in  his  hand,  prepares  for  a  check  that  will  bring  either 
himself  or  the  giraffe  to  the  earth.  But  the  neck  which  is  noosed  is  ever  in 
ill  chance — the  first  strain  is  a  melancholy  one,  and  the  gentle  captive,  ex- 
hausted by  the  suffocating  pressure,  falls  upon  its  haunches,  and  to  the  ground 
Still  keeping  the  cord  in  moderate  tension,  the  cautious  captor  approaches 
his  convulsive  victim,  and  leaping  astride  its  head,  uses  its  long  neck  as  a 
lever  to  keep  it  on  the  ground.  If  tlie  Hottentot  achler  (rider)  has  been  left 
far  behind  in  the  chase,  the  hunter  has  to  maintain  this  ungenerous  positiou 
for  a  tedious  period ;  and  when  the  multiplied  coils  necessary  to  buid  the 
powerftd  creature  arrive,  a  new  difficulty,  of  a  very  opposite  character,  not 
unfrequently  arises.  If  allowed  but  a  moment  to  throw  aloft  its  head,  the  vig- 
orous giraffe,  though  but  a  foal  a  few  months  old,  will  burst  every  restraint, 
and  spring  from  tho  earth — and  then,  though  the  gentlest  of  creatures,  it  he- 
comes  furious  in  defence  of  its  freedom.  It  will  not  only  strike  at  its  assail- 
ants with  its  fore  and  hind  feet,  but  actually  pursue  them,  until  again  brougfai 
to  the  ground  by  the  suffocating  noose.  In  these  struggles  many  griraffes  ex 
pire— and  even  after  they  are  secured,  and  placed  in  the  wagons,  they  be 
r^me  so  mutilated  by  struggling  as  to  die  within  a  few  days.  On  the  expa 
dition  now  referred  to,  Mr.  Clayton  succeeded  in  bringing  four  fine  foals  sei 
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eral  hundred  miles  on  his  way  back  to  the  cape,  but  all  of  them  at  lengtl 
died  for  want  of  milk,  or  other  delicate  nourishment  suited  to  their  age.  Tlu 
result  of  this  expedition,  therefore,  in  which  the  hunters  suffered  indescriba 
bly  from  heat  and  thirst,  was  a  few  zebras,  quaegas,  gnus,  lions,  and  ostriches 
with  which  Messrs.  Macomber  and  Handy  sailed  for  the  United  States." 

Of  all  animals,  the  dog  is  the  only  one,  which  leaving  his  fellows,  attempt 
to  cultiTate  the  fHendship  of  man.  To  man  he  looks,  in  all  hii  necessitiee 
with  a  speaking  eye  for  aid ;  for  him  exerts  all  his  little  services,  with  cheer 
fulness  and  pleasure,  and  bears  famine  and  fati^e  with  patience  and  resig 
nation ;  injuries  can  not  abate  his  fidelity,  nor  distress  induce  him  to  forsake 
his  benefactor.  Studious  to  please,  and  fearing  to  offend,  he  is  an  humble 
steadfast  dependant,  and,  in  him  alone,  fawning  is  not  flattery.  He  actual!; 
forgets  the  bad  treatment  he  receives,  and  long  retains  a  remembrance  of  fa 
vors.  Even  with  a  hard  and  cruel  master,  who,  instead  of  feeding,  strike 
and  torments  him,  far  from  taking  the  smallest  vengeance  on  him,  he  doet 
not  even  think  of  leaving  him,  and  after  seeking  with  risk  some  miserabk 
food,  he  turns  to  follow  him ;  when  he  has  committed  a  fault,  he  crouches  a 
his  master's  foot,  and  implores  his  clemency,  but.  when  not  fortunate  enougi 
to  obtain  it,  he  submits,  without  murmuring,  to  chastisement,  and  the  next  in 
stant  humbl V  licks  the  hand  that  punished  him,  recovers  his  gayety,  ceases  hit 
complaint,  shows  himself  more  obedient  than  formerly,  runs  at  the  voice,  wait; 
the  orders  of  his  master  with  an  ear  attentive  and  pricked  up,  flies  on  the  fi» 
signal,  guesses,  on  the  slightest  motion  of  the  eye,  his  inclinations,  and  exe 
cutes  them  punctually.  Does  he  lose  his  master,  he  groans,  he  howls  mos 
dolefidly,  nor  takes  repose  till  he  finds  him ;  he  discovers  his  track,  oflen  pur 
sues  his  steps  even  many  miles,  and  finds  him  amid  the  greatest  crowd.  And 
in  journeys,  what  services  do  dogs  render  us ;  one  is  of  more  consequence 
to  our  safety  than  ten  domestics ;  he  prevents  any  person  coming  near  the  bag 
gage  or  the  apartments,  and  still  less  the  person  of  his  master,  and  watcbe: 
carefully  over  everything  belonging  to  him,  or  near  him. 

In  the  savage  state,  the  dog's  irritable  and  ferocious  disposition,  rendeif 
him  a  dangerous  enemy  to  other  animals,  but  when  domesticated,  his  only  ob- 
ject seems  to  be  to  please  his  employers,  and  convert  to  their  service  all  hi» 
striking* and  valuable  instincts,  his  courage  and  his  swiflness.  His  vigilance 
over  everything  committed  to  his  charge,  is  connected  with  a  courage  in  h 
defence,  arising  oven  to  rage.  His  suspicions  are  perpetual,  his  inferences, 
on  the  just  grounds  of  apprehension,  astonishingly  judicious  and  correct,  and 
he  not  only  alarms  the  wliole  family  which  employs  him  as  sentinel,  but  he 
darts  on  a  supposed  culprit,  with  a  vigor  and  intrepidity  that  genei*ally  over- 
whelm the  power  of  resistance. 

Aided  by  the  faithful  dog,  man  has  reduced  the  other  animals  to  slavery. 
Dangerous  and  ferocious  beasts  are  hunted  down  by  its  means.  By  concilii- 
ting  among  the  various  animals  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  those  which,  8l 
the  same  time  that  they  abound  in  energies,  are  also  capable  of  affection  and 
obedience,  man  has  been  enabled  to  oppose  and  destroy  others  with  whichbe 
would  have  been  able  to  establish  no  compromise ;  whose  ferocity  is  untaoe- 
able,  and  whose  power  is  connected  only  with  ravaee  and  desolation. 

The  care  of  the  dog  in  directing  the  steps  of  the  blind,  deserves  particular 
notice ;  a  blind  beggar  was  led  tnrouc^h  the  streets  of  Rome,  by  a  middle 
sized  dog,  which,  besides  conducting  his  master  in  safety,  distinguished  4* 
streets,  and  the  houses  where  he  was  accustomed  to  receive  alms ;  he  reg» 
larly  stopped  at  every  door  where  he  had  formerly  been  successful,  and  UJ 
down  to  rest.  When  the  begra-  began  his  petition.  As  soon,  however,  as  till 
blind  man  was  either  denied  relief  or  served,  the  dog  rose  of  his  own  accori 
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and,  without  order  or  sign,  proceeded  to  the  next  house  where  chai-ity  bad 
usually  been  bestowed.  "I  have  observed,**  says  Ray,  "with  both  pleasure 
and  surprise,  that  when  a  piece  of  money  was  thrown  from  a  window,  the  dog 
would  search  for  it  take  it  up  in  his  mouth,  and  place  it  in  his  master^s  hat. 
Even  when  victuals  were  thrown  down,  the  animal  would  not  taste,  unless  he 
received  it  from  the  hands  of  his  owner.** 

Of  docility,  the  dog  exhibits  daily  instances  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion a  few.  A  grocer*s  dog  at  Edinburgh  was  one  day  treated  with  a  pie, 
by  a  man  whose  business  it  was  to  sell  penny  pies  in  the  street  with  a  bell. 
Next  time  he  heard  the  pieman's  bell,  he  ran  up  to  him,  and  seizing  him  by 
the  coat,  would  not  suffer  him  to  pass.  The  pieman,  aware  what  the  dog 
wanted,  showed  him  a  penny,  and  pointed  to  the  dog's  master,  who  stooa 
at  the  door,  observing  this  curious  transaction.  The  dog  immediately  quitted 
his  hold,  and  began  to  supplicate  his  master,  who,  putting  a  penny  in  h\k 
mouth,  the  creature  instantly  delivered  it  to  the  pieman,  and  received  his 
pie ;  and  this  traffic  was  daily  can-ied  on  for  several  months. 

Instances  have  occurred  of  a  dog  being  taught  to  go  to  market  with  money, 
and  carry  home  .provisions  in  safety.  Some  years  ago,  the  keeper  of  a  turn- 
pike-gate had  trained  his  doe  to  go  to  a  neighboring  town  for  small  articles 
he  wanted.  A  note  mcntionmg  the  things  was  tied  round  the  dog's  neck; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  purchases  were  returned,  and  brought  to  thomaster 
with  the  utmost  punctuahty. 

At  Hanley,  Staffij,  a  plumber  trained  his  dog  to  mount  a  ladder,  and 
carry  up  or  down  any  implement  or  utensil,  and  the  diligence  and  care  con- 
stantly evinced,  amply  compensated  any  trouble  connected  with  the  tuition. 

At  a  French  convent,  before  the  revolution,  at  a  certain  hour,  on  ringing 
a  bell,  twenty  paupers  were  daily  relieved  by  a  machine,  which  turned  round 
in  the  wall,  and  prevented  either  the  giver  or  receiver  being  seen.  A  dog, 
belonging  to  the  convent,  had  oflen  attended  the  paupers,  and  sometiroefl 
obtained  a  few  scraps.  One  day,  however,  having  obtained  very  little,  afiei 
all  the  pensioners  were  gone,  he  took  the  pull  in  his  mouth,  and  ranp^  the 
bell,  when  a  portion  of  victuals  was  immediately  produced  to  him.  Thii 
stratagem  he  repeated  several  times ;  but  the  cook,  finding  twenty-one 
claimants  instead  of  twenty,  determined  to  discover  the  imposition.  He  lay 
concealed,  saw  the  paupers  regularly  seized,  and  the  cunning  dog  then  ring- 
ing for  his  dinner.  The  joke  pleased;  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  ingenuity, 
the  dog  was  permitted  to  ring  the  bell  every  day,  and  obtained  a  mess  of 
broken  victuals  for  his  pains. 

A  Florentine  nobleman  possessed  a  dog  which  would  attend  his  table, 
change  his  plates,  carry  wine  to  him  in  a  glass  placed  on  a  salver  without 
spilling  a  drop ;  and  also  hold  the  stirrup  in  his  teeth,  while  his  master  wafl 
mounting  his  hoi*se. 

Leibnitz  says,  that  a  Saxon  peasant  had  a  dog  of  the  middling  size,  about 
three  years  of  age.  The  peasant's  son  perceiving  accidentally,  as  he 
imagined,  some  resemblance  in  its  sounds  to  those  of  the  human  voice,  at- 
tempted to  teach  it  to  speak.  By  the  lad's  perseverance,  the  dog  acquired 
the  power  of  pronouncing  about  thirty  words.  It,  however,  only  exercised 
this  extraordinary  faculty  with  reluctance  ;  the  words  being  first  spoken, 
always  by  the  preceptor,  and  then  echoed  by  the  pupil.  This  circumstance 
is  attested  by  Leibnitz,  who  himself  heard  it  speak. 

A  sei-vant  of  a  gentleman  at  Manchester  had  taken  out  two  coach-horBtt 
io  water  at  a  large  stone  trough,  accompanied  by  a  dog,  who  had  long  ex- 
hibited a  marked  attachment  to  one  of  the  horses.  The  dog  was  attacked 
by  a  large  mastiff,  and  in  danger  of  being  worried,  when  the  horse  (bii 
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end),  which  the  servant  led  by  a  halter,  suddenly  broke  loose  from  him, 
jnt  to  the  place  where  the  dogs  were  fighting,  and  with  a  kick  of  one  of 
J  heels  struck  the  mastiff  from  the  other  dog,  into  a  cooper's  cellar  oppo- 
e ;  and  having  thus  rescued  his  companion,  returned  quietly  with  him  to 
ink  at  the  conduit. 

A  most  singular  act  of  kindness  occurred  in  a  greyhound  bitch,  toward  a 
t  and  her  kittens.  Twink  had  long  shown  a  partiality  for  this  cat,  and 
>uld  suffer  the  cat  to  lie  upon  her,  when  basking  before  the  fire,  and  when 
e  bitch  was  tied  up  at  her  kennel,  she  was  often  attended  by  puss.  How- 
cr,  puss  having  kittened  in  a  bam  about  thirty  yards  from  the  house,  brought 
It  her  young  family,  to  convey  them  across  the  yard ;  but,  her  progress 
dng  arrested  by  a  hollow  drain  for  water,  about  four  feet  wide,  she  ex- 
bited  strong  symptoms  of  distress ;  these  were  observed  by  Twink ;  hav- 
g  attentively  considered  the  situation  of  poor  puss,  she  walked  through 
e  water,  and  carefully  taking  the  kittens,  one  by  one  up  in  her  mouth,  she 
.id  them  without  injury  in  a  dry  place,  on  the  side  next  the  house.  The 
It  now  followed,  and  expressed  her  gratitude  in  the  most  extravagant  man- 
er,  standing  on  her  hindlegs,  purring,  and  licking  the  face  of  the  greyhound, 
'wink  was  not  less  pleased,  and  showed  her  satisfaction  much  in  the  same 
ray. 

Dogs  are  commonly  brought  forth  blind  ;  the  two  eyelids  are  not  simply 
;lued  together,  but  shut  up  with  a  membrane,  which  is  torn  off*  as  soon  as 
he  muscles  of  the  upper  eyelids  acquire  strength  sufficient  to  overcome  this 
obstacle  to  vision,  which  generally  happens  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day.  In 
wo  months  they  learn  to  use  all  their  senses  ;  their  growth  is  rapid,  and 
bey  soon  gain  strength.  The  female  goes  with  young  about  nine  weeks, 
)r  sixty-three  days  (never  less  than  sixty) ;  she  produces  six,  seven,  and 
Jometimes  twelve  puppies,  and  generally  has  fewer  at  the  first  than  at  sub- 
sequent litters. 

The  dog  lives  from  ten  to  fourteen  years ;  and  his  age  may  be  discovered 
by  his  teeth;  when  young  they  are  white,  sharp,  and  pointed;  as  he  in- 
creases in  years,  they  become  black,  blunt,  and  unequal ;  and  his  age  may 
likewise  be  known  by  the  hair,  which  turns  gray  on  the  muzzle,  front,  and 
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round  the  eyes.  The  dog  will  hreed  with  tlie  wolf  and  the  fox ;  and  the 
issue  of  this  union  will  breed,  not  only  with  other  wolves  and  foxes,  but  alst: 
among  themselves.  Dogs  are  liable  to  many  diseases ;  the  most  dreadfal 
of  which,  not  only  as  it  effects  the  animal  himself,  but  as  it  endangers  the 
safety  of  man  and  other  animals,  is  that  which  we  usually  call  canine  mad- 
ness, though  the  disease  is  liable  to  be  produced  in  some  other  quadrupeds 
as  well  as  the  dog.  The  symptoms  of  approaching  madness  are  many,  and 
easily  discerned.  When  a  dog  secludes  himself  contrary  to  his  former  use, 
becomes  melancholy  or  droops  his  head,  forbears  eating,  and  as  he  runs 
snatches  at  everything ;  if  he  often  looks  upward,  and  his  stem  at  his  setting 
on  be  a  little  erect,  and  the  rest  hanging  down  ;  if  his  eyes  be  red,  his  breath 
strong,  his  voice  hoarse,  and  he  drivels  and  foams  at  the  mouth,  we  may  be 
assured  he  has  this  distemper.  The  bite  of  the  animal  in  this  state  is  cer- 
tainly fatal,  unless  the  piece  bitten  be  fairly  and  entirely  cut  out.  Experi- 
ence has  repeatedly  shown  that  no  medicine,  wash,  or  other  remedy,  though 
many  have  been  (wickedly,  we  think)  recommended  as  infallible,  ought  to 
be  trusted  to  in  any  instance. 

The  wild  dogs  most  probably  descend  from  the  wolf.  To  this  primitive 
race,  the  animal  which  approaches  nearest  is  the  shepherd's  doe ;  the  breed 
being  preserved  purest  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Notwithstanding  his  ugli- 
ness, and  wild  melancholy  aspect,  the  shepherd's  dog  (canis  domesticus)  is 
superior  to  every  other  in  the  exercise  of  his  instinctive  powers.  He  is  bom 
fully  trained ;  guided  solely  by  natural  powers  to  keep  flocks,  he  applies 
himself  spontaneously  with  the  greatest  care  and  success.  In  large  tracts 
of  land,  appropriated  ta  feed  sheep  and  other  cattle,  immense  flocks  range 
over  extensive  wilds,  without  control ;  but  their  watchful  guardian,  the  dog, 
under  the  direction  of  the  shepherd,  prevents  their  straggling,  and  leads 
them  to  each  part  of  their  pasture,  suffering  no  stranger  to  intrude.  In  the 
shepherd's  absence,  the  dog  keeps  the  flock  together,  and  at  the  well-knowc 
signal,  though  the  distance  may  be  great,  safely  conducts  them  to  his  master 

A  remarkable  conformation  of  the  feet  is  observed  in  the  shepherd*! 
dog :  all  of  them  have  one,  sometimes  two  superfluous  toes,  apparently 
without  muscles,  and  dangling  at  the  hind  part  of  the  leg,  more  like  an  un- 
natural excrescence,  than  a  necessary  part  of  the  animal. 

The  shepherd's  dog  has  been  known  to  remain  several  days  watching  and 
protecting  the  flock,  during  the  accidental  absence  of  his  master,  and,  such 
IS  his  fidelity  that  he  would  sooner  die  than  quit  his  charge.  He  possesses 
also  the  amiable  qualities  of  other  dogs. 

Somewhat  allied  to  this  species,  is  the  cur  dog,  a  trusty  and  useful  serraot 
to  the  farmer  and  gi'azicr.     These  dogs  are  larger,  stronger,  and  fiercer,  than 
the  shepherd's  dog,  and  their  hair  is  smoother  and  shorter.     They  are  chiefly 
employed  in  driving  cattle,  and  in  the  north  of  England  are  called  colly  dogs.  ■ 
This  race  is  now  generally  used,  and  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  breed. 

The  bull-dog  has  altogether  a  fierce  and  unpleasing  appesotmce,  a  large 
thick  head,  short  nose,  and  the  under  jaw  shorter  than  the  upper.  His  coui* 
age  in  attacking  the  bull  is  well-known,  his  fury  in  seizing,  and  invincible  ob- 
stinacy in  maintaining  his  hold,  are  equally  wonderful.  It  is  very  dangeroos 
to  approach  the  bull-dog  without  precaution,  as  he  frequently  bites  without 
previously  barking. 

The  mastiff  is  larger  and  stronger  than  the  bull-dog,  his  aspect  is  sullen, 
and  his  bark  temfic.  Yet  he  commands  respect,  rather  than  excites  terror, 
unless  when  his  duty  comes  in  competition  with  his  good  nature.  The  mas- 
tiff', pure  and  unmixed,  is  now  selaom  met  with,  the  generality  of  dogs  so 
denominated,  being  compounded  of  the  bull-dog,  the  Dutch  mastiff*,  and  the 
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ban-doff,  which  latter  variety  is  smaller,  more  active  and  vigilant,  but  less 
powerful  than  the  mastifil  The  mastiff  is  employed  to  g^ard  our  yai'ds,  and 
will  often  suffer  a  stranger  to  come  within  his  province,  and  will  peaceably  ac- 
company him  as  long  as  he  forbears  touching  anything,  but  the  moment  ho 
attempts  to  lay  hold  of  any  article  on  the  premises,  or  to  leave  the  place,  the 
animau  begins  to  growl,  and  convinces  him  that  he  must  neither  steal  nor  de- 
part He  seldom^  however,  uses  violence  unless  resisted,  and  even  then  he 
will  vanquish,  but  not  injure  the  intruder,  holding  him  down,  without  biting, 
for  hours,  unless  he  is  earlier  relieved.  Notwithstanding  the  mastiff's  fero- 
cious disposition,  a  bitch  has  been  known  to  suckle  two  lambs,  the  ewe  being 
lost,  and  the  bitch  having  been  deprived  of  her  puppies. 

The  mastiff  is  perfecUy  conscious  of  his  superior  strength,  and  will,  some- 
times, with  great  dignity,  chastise  the  impertinence  of  an  inferior.  A  large 
mastiff  df»g,  .belonging  to  a  gentleman  who  resided  at  Heaton,  near  New- 
castle, being  teased  by  the  barking  of  a  mongrel,  took  it  up  in  his  mouth,  by 
the  back,  and,  with  great  composure,  dropped  it  over  the  quay  into  the  river 
>)vithout  taking  any  other  revenge  on  an  adversary  so  contemptible. 


EaBsiaa  Hoand. 

With  this  animal  may  be  ranked  the  harrier,  and  the  fox-hound :  the  former 
nnployed  in  hunting  the  hare ;  and  the  latter,  stronger  and  fleeter,  for  cha- 
sing the  fox. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  harriers,  each  of  which  has  its  excellence ;  ac- 
cording, perhaps,  to  the  country  where  it  is  employed  ;  or,  in  some  instances, 
to  the  wnim  or  ftincy  of  the  owner.  The  southern  hound  is  very  slow,  but 
will  hold  oat  in  a  chase  many  hours.  Its  cry  is  deep  and  fine;  and  the 
whole  pack  generally  keep  well  together,  from  the  nearly  equal  speed  of 
(be  dogs.     In  open  countries,  where  there  is  good  rifling,  a  species  of  this 
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dog  is  prefened  that  is  fleet  of  foot,  having  sharp  noses,  narrow  ears,  deep 
chests,  with  thin  shoulders. 

Beagles  are  nimble  and  vigorous,  pursue  the  hare  vnth  impetuosity,  do  not 
give  her  time  to  double,  and  if  the  scent  lies  high,  will  easily  run  down  two 
brace  before  dinner.  They  are  not,  however,  always  to  be  depended  on,  and 
require  the  constant  discipline  of  the  whip,  and  to  be  perpetually  hunted,  to 
rosJce  a  good  pack. 

A  peifect  harrier  should  be  of  the  middle  size,  with  a  broad,  rather  than 
a  round  back.  His  nose  should  be  large,  nostrils  wide,  chest  deep  and  ca- 
pacious, fillets  great  and  high,  haunches  large,  and  hams  straight  The  feet 
should  be  round,  the  soles  hard  and  dry,  and  the  claws  large.  The  eais 
should  be  wide,  thin,  and  more  than  sharp;  the  eyes  full,  forehead  prominent, 
and  the  upper  lip  thick,  and  deeper  than  the  lower  jaw. 

The  Fox  Hound. — In  England,  the  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  the  breed- 
ing,  education,  and  maintenance  of  this  animal,  and  its  value  has,  cdnsequent- 
ly  greatly  increased,  a  pack  of  favorite  hounds  having  fetched  die  en'onnoos 
sum  of  one  thousand  guineas. 

Hounds,  to  look  well,  should  be  nearly  of  a  size ;  their  color  is  not  an  ob- 
ject, except  as  it  regards  beauty.  Height  and  shape  are  more  important. 
The  legs  of  a  hound  should  be  Straight,  feet  round  and  not  too  large,  shoulders 
lyiRg  backy  breast  rather  wide  than  narrow,  chest  deep,  back  broad,  neck 
thin,  head  small,  tail  thick  and  bushy,  and  which,  if  he  carries  well,  will  add 
to  his  comeliness.  Though  a  small  head  is  one  requisite  of  a  fox-hound,  Uiis 
regards  beauty  only,  for  largo-headed  hounds  are  not  inferior  in  goodness. 

Of  the  long-continued  speed  and  astonishing  exertions  of  fox-hounds,  we 
have  many  instances.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1808,  near  Dunkeld,  in  Perth- 
shire, a  fox  and  a  hound  were  seen  on  the  high  road,  proceeding  at  a  slow 
trotting  pace.  The  dog  was  about  fifly  yards  behind  the  fox,  and  each  was 
so  fatigued  as  not  to  gain  upon  the  other.  A  countryman  easily  caught  the 
fox  by  running,  and  both  the  fox  and  the  dog  were  taken  to  a  gentleman's 
house  in  the  neighborhood,  where  the  fox  died.  It  was  afterward  ascertained 
that  the  hound  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  that  the  fox  was  started 
on  the  morning  of  the  king's  birthday,  on  the  top  of  those  hills  called  Mona- 
liadh,  which  separate  Badenoch  from  Foit  Augustus.  From  this  it  appeared 
that  the  chase  lasted  four  days,  and  that  the  distance  travelled  from  the  place 
where  the  fox  was  unkenneled,  to  the  spot  where  it  was  caught,  without  ma- 
king any  aQowance  for  doubles,  crosses,  and  tergiversations,  exceeded  sev- 
enty miles. 

The  terrier  is  a  small  rough  hound,  with  a  most  acute  smell ;  the  natural 
enemy  of  i*ats,  mice,  weasels,  and  other  vermin.  He  possesses  such  courage 
as  to  attack  even  the  badger;  nor  can  the  most  resolute  opposition  daunt  hb 
ardor.  He  is  likewise  employed  to  drive  the  fox  from  his  nolo,  and  is  thers- 
fbre  a  particular  favorite  with  sportsmen,  and  highly  esteemed  as  a  domestic 
companion.  A  variety  of  the  terrier,  marked  with  white,  tan-eolor,  and 
black,  has  been  lately  introduced  into  some  parts,  and,  being  rather  scarce  at 
present,  are  proportionably  valued.  They  possess  many  agreeable  qualities, 
nave  the  spirit  of  sporting  dogs,  the  attachment  of  the  roost  faithful  of  the 
kind,  and  the  elegance  of  the  lapdog.  That  teniers  are  susceptible  of  many 
of  the  passions  which  agitate  mankind,  and  no  small  share  of  address,  is 
manifest  by  the  following  anecdote :  a  gentleman  from  Swimmerton,  near 
Stone,  Stafibrdshire,  used  to  go  twice  a  year  to  London,  on  horseback,  ac- 
companied by  his  terrier ;  but  for  fear  of  losing  it  in  the  metropolis,  he  al- 
ways left  it  in  the  care  of  his  landlady,  at  St.  Albania.  Once,  however,  the 
large  housedog  of  the  inn  and  the  temer  guest,  having  a  quarrel,  the  latter 
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was  so  much  overmatched,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  crawl;  he  went 
jrileotly  away  out  of  the  yard,  and  for  a  week  no  one  knew  what  was  become 
of  him.  He  then  returned,  and  brought  with  him  a  friend,  a  dog  both  larger 
and  stronger  than  that  by  which  he  had  been  beaten,  and  diey  both  fell  upon 
the  former  victor,  and  beat  him  most  unmercifully,  leaving  him  half  dead. 
The  terrier  and  his  friend  again  disappeared,  and,  as  this  happened  while  the 

gentleman  was  in  London,  when  he  called,  in  his  way  home,  at  St  Alban's, 
e  had  the  mortification  to  hear  the  above  particulars,  and  mve  up  his  dog 
for  lost  On  arriving  at  his  home,  however,  tie  found  his  temer  safe,  and,  on 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances,  ascertained  that  he  had  returned  on  being 
first  missed  from  St.  Alban's,  and  had  coaxed  away  the  great  housedog, 
with  which  he  pit)ceeded  to  avenge  the  injuries  he  nad  received,  and  then 
came  home  in  quiet  with  his  companion. 

At  Dunrobin  castle,  in  Sutherlandshire,  the  seat  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Stafford,  there  was,  in  May,  1820,  to  be  seen  a  terrier-bitch  mming  a  brood 
of  ducklings.  She  had  had  a  litter  of  whelps  a  few  weeks  before,  which 
were  taken  from  her  and  drowned.  The  unfortunate  mother  was  quite  di^ 
consolate  till  she  perceived  the  brood  of  ducklings,  whicli  she  immediately 
seized  and  carried  to  her  lair,  where  she  retained  them,  following  them  out 
and  in  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  nursing  them  after  her  own  fashion 
with  the  most  affectionate  anxiety.  When  the  ducklings,  following  their  nat- 
ural instinct,  went  into  the  water,  their  foster-mother  exhibited  the  utmost 
alarm,  and' as  soon  as  they  returned  to  land,  she  snatched  them  up  in  her 
mouth  and  ran  home  with  them.  What  adds  to  the  singularity  of  the  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  the  same  animal,  when  deprived  of  a  litter  of  puppies  the 
year  following,  seized  two  jcock-chickens,  which  she  reared  with  the  like  care 
■he  bestowed  on  her  own  family.  When  the  young  cocks  began  to  try  their 
voices,  their  foster-mother  was  as  much  annoyed  as  she  formerly  seemed  to 
be  by  the  swimming  of  the  ducklings,  and  never  failed  to  i*epre8S  their  at- 
tempts at  crowing. 

The  following  anecdote,  related  by  Mr.  Blaine,  is  a  pleasing  proof  of  ca- 
nine sagacity,  and  occurred  in  the  parish  of  Maiylebone,  London :  "  A  ser- 
vant had  carelessly  left  a  child,  four  years  old,  alone,  whose  cap  caught  fire 
from  a  candle  with  which  she  was  amusing  herself.  A  small  terrier,  ohsen*- 
ing  the  situation  of  the  child,  ran  up  stairs  to  the  room  where  the  servant  was, 
and  barked  most  vehemently,  nor  would  he  cease  till  she  came  down,  by 
which  assistance  was  obtained.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
dog,  the  poor  child,  instead  of  being  only  slightly  scorched,  would  most 
prd[»ably  have  lost  its  life,  for  the  accident  happened  in  the  kitchen,  and  the 
domestic  left  in  charge  of  it  had  j^one  to  the  very  top  of  the  house,  out  of  the 
reach  even  of  the  cnes  of  the  infant." 

The  Pointer. — The  pointer  of  Spanish  extraction  was  unknown  to  our 
ancestors.  The  large  Spanish  pointer's  sense  of  smell  is  very  delicate ;  but 
he  can  not  endure  so  much  fatigue  as  the  English  pointer. 

Such  is  the  steadiness  of  this  dog,  that  one  belonging  to  Colonel  Thoratoo 
actually  kept  hb  point  for  more  than  an  hour,  while  an  artist  sketched  bio 
in  that  attitude.  Deane  mentions  a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  the  point- 
er's sagacity.  A  sportsman,  on  returning  from  his  day's  diversion,  was  ac- 
customed to'  discharge  his  piece  at  magpies,  crows,  &c.  The  dog  always 
kept  behind  at  a  little  distance,  to  avoid  frightening  the  birds.  On  one  oc- 
casion, however,  a  magpie,  perched  in  the  top  of  a  large  oak,  escaped  the 
sportsman's  notice.  The  dog,  ever  attentive  to  his  master's  pleasure,  peeped 
into  the  tree,  and  espying  the  party-colored  bird,  ran  to  his  master,  who  wis 
some  yards  from  the  place,  took  hold  of  the  tail  of  his  coat,  and  g^ve  it  a 
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smart  pall.  The  gentleman,  in  surprwe,  turned  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
when  the  dog  immediately  trotted  hack  to  the  tree,  and  showed  him  the 
hird,  which  was  ^efy  soon  despatched. 

The  Newfoundland  Doo. — There  faithful  and  sagacious  animals,  now 
commonly  used  instead  of  the  mastiff  to  guard  our  houses,  were  originally 
broueht  from  Newfoundland,  where  the  settlers  employ  them  in  bringing 
wood  in  sledges,  from  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  down  to  the  seacoast 
Their  strength  is  very  great,  and  their  docility  remarkable.  They  are  web 
footed,  and,  therefore,  calculated  to  swim  with  great  facility,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  have  saved  numbers  from  a  watery  grave.  Nor  is  it  their 
maaters  only  that  they  will  endeavor  to  assist ;  they  seem  naturally  disposed 
to  rescue  from  the  water  any  being  that  is  in  danger  of  perishing. 

In  1792  a  gentleman  at  Portsmouth,  bathing  in  one  of  the  machines,  un- 
acouainted  with  the  steepness  of  the  shore,  and  no  swimmer,  was  soon  out 
of  his  depth.  His  danger  was  not  noticed  by  the  person  whose  business  it 
was  to  attend  him,  and  probably  he  would  have  perished,  had  not  a  New- 
foundland dog  on  the  shore  providentially  seen  the  accident,  and,  swimming 
to  his  assistance,  dragged  him  to  the  beach  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  from 
which  it  was  some  time  before  he  recovered.  The  gentleman  purchased  his 
preserver  at  a  great  price,  and  considered  him  as  his  most  valuaole  property. 
During  a  violent  storm,  in  1789,  a  ship,  belonging  to  Newcastle,  was  lost 
near  Yarmouth,  and  only  a  Newfoundland  dog  escaped  alive,  which  swam 
ashore  with  the  captain's  pocketbook  in  his  mouth.  He  landed  amid  a  con- 
course of  people,  attracted  together  by  the  catastrophe,  several  of  whom 
attempted,  out  in  vain,  to  rob  him  of  his  prize.  The  sagacious  animal,  as 
if  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  charge,  which  perhaps  was  intrusted  to 
him  by  his  perishing  master,  at  length  selecting  a  person  who  seemed  worthy 
of  his  confidence,  he  leaped  in  a  fawning  manner  upon  him,  and  delivered 
the  book  to  him.  This  duty  discharged,  he  retumea  to  the  place  where  he 
had  landed,  and  anxiously  watched  and  seized  every  article  that  was  driven 
ashore  from  the  wreck. 

A  Newfoundland  dog  kept  at  the  ferry-house  at  Worcester,  was  famous 
for  having,  at  different  times,  saved  three  persons  from  drowning ;  and  so 
fond  was  he  of  the  water,  that  he  seemed  to  consider  any  disinclination  for 
it  in  other  dogs  as  an  insult  to  the  species.  If  a  dog  was  left  on  the  bank 
by  its  master,  and,  in  the  idea  that  it  would  bo  obliged  to  follow  the  boat 
across  the  river,  which  is  but  nan-ow,  stood  yelping  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ttcps,  unwilling  to  take  the  water,  the  Newfoundland  veteran  would  go  down 
to  him,  and  with  a  satirical  growl,  as  if  in  mockery,  take  him  by  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  throw  him  into  the  stream. 

A  native  of  Germany,  fond  of  travelling,  was  pursuing  his  course  through 
Holland,  accompanied  by  a  large  Newfoundland  dog.  Walking  one  even- 
ing on  a  high  bank,  which  formed  one  side  of  a  dike,  or  canal,  so  common 
in  that  country,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  was  precipitated  into  the  water, 
and,  being  unable  to  swim,  he  soon  became  senseless.  When  he  recovered 
his  recollection,  he  found  himself  in  a  cottage  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
dike  to  that  from  which  he  had  fallen,  surrounded  by  peasants,  who  had 
heen  using  the  means  so  generally  practised  in  that  country  for  restoring 
animation.  The  account  given  by  the  peasants  was,  that  one  of  them  re- 
taming  home  from  his  labor,  observed,  at  a  considerable  distance,  a  large 
dog  in  the  water  swimming,  and  drag^ng,  and  sometimes  pushing,  some- 
tliing  which  he  seemed  to  have  great  difficulty  in  supporting,  but  which  he 
U  length  succeeded  in  getting  into  a  small  creek  on  the  opposite  side  to 
chat  on  which  the  men  were. 
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When  the  animal  had  pulled  what  he  had  hitherto  supported,  as  far  out 
of  the  water  as  he  was  able,  the  peasant  discovered  that  it  was  the  body  of 
a  man.  The  doe,  having  shaken  himself,  began  induBtriously  to  lick  the 
hands  and  face  of  his  master,  while  the  rustic  hastened  across,  and,  bavins 
obtained  assistance,  the  body  was  conveyed  to  a  neighboring  house,  when 
the  usual  means  of  resuscitation  soon  restored  him  to  sense  and  recoUection 
Two  very  considerable  bruises,  with  the  marks  of  teeth,  appeared,  one  oi 
his  shoulder,  the  other  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  whence  it  was  presumec 
that  the  faithful  animal  first  seized  his  master  by  the  shoulder,  and  swan 
with  him  in  this  manner  for  some  time  ;  but  that  his  sagacity  had  promptec 
him  to  let  go  his  hold,  and  shift  his  grasp  to  the  neck,  by  which  he  hadbeei 
enabled  to  support  the  head  out  of  the  water.  It  was  in  the  latter  positioi 
that  the  peasant  obser\'e  the  dog  making  his  way  along  the  dike,  whidi  it 
appeared  he  had  done  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  if 
therefore  probable  that  this  gentleman  owed  his  life  as  mucbto  the  sagacit} 
as  to  the  ndclity  of  his  dog. 

The  Spaniel. — This  dog,  though  named  hispaniolus,  or  spaniel,  from 
the  country  whence  we  originally  derived  the  breed,  is  now  so  completely 
naturalized  that  it  may  be  considered  an  American  animal.  Dogs  of  this  kind 
vary  in  size  from  the  settinc^  dogs  to  the  springing  spaniels,  and  some  of  the 
small  lap-dogs.  The  Blenheim  breed,  a  beautifully-marked  variety,  is  the 
most  fashionable,  at  present,  for  dogs  of  pleasure*  being  frequently  sold  at 
from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars  each  ;  but  fancy  gives  them  such  a  value. 

Spaniels  are  aflcctionate,  playful  creatures,  without  any  marked  charac- 
ter; yet  not  destitute  of  sagacity.  Some  years  ago,  a  gentleman  presented 
to  a  friend  going  on  the  continent,  a  little  favorite  spaniel,  which  was  car- 
ried to  Brussels ;  and,  after  a  few  days,  disappeared.  His  new  master,  io 
the  first  letter  ho  wi*oto  to  England,  with  regret  mentioned  the  loss  of  the 
dog,  to  his  former  master,  who  had  scarcely  read  it  before  he  heard  a 
scratching  at  the  street-door.  On  opening  it,  the  identical  little  dog  was 
wailinjj  to  obtain  admittance.  It  had  found  its  way  from  Brussels,  in  safely, 
by  some  .conveyance  never  accounted  for,  and  had  travelled  almost  as  quick 
as  the  mail. 

King  Charles's  breed,  as  tliey  ore  called,  are  distinguished  by  their  black 
color,  and  black  palate.  For  this  breed  Charles  II.  was  celebrated ;  and  so 
partial  was  h^  to  it,  that  he  generally  came  to  the  council  board,  accompa- 
nied by  a  favorite  spaniel.  His  successor,  James  II.,  had  a  similar  attach- 
ment ;  and  Bishop  Buniet  reports  of  him,  that  being  once  in  a  violent  storm 
at  sea,  and  compelled  to  quit  the  ship  to  save  his  life,  he  vociferated  with 
impassioned  accents,  *'  Save  the  dogs  and  Colonel  Churchill." 

Of  maternal  kindness  in  the  spaniel  we  have  to  record  a  singular  exam- 
ple, where  the  partition  between  instinct  and  reason  seems  very  slight  indeed. 
A  favorite  bitch  had  three  puppies ;  two  strong  and  healthy,  the  third  very 
weakly ;  as  often  as  the  latter  attempted  to  suck,  it  was  driven  away  by  the 
two  others,  and  scarcely  received  any  sustenance ;  at  length  the  mother  de- 
termined on  the  followinc  expedient  to  save  the  life  of  her  offspring :  When- 
ever the  sickly  puppy  showed  any  desire  to  suck,  she  immediately  took  it 
in  her  mouth,  and  ran  into  the  family  sitting-room,  as  if  to  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  the  females,  aiul  tliere  suckled  her  puppy  in  safely.  This  act  of 
maternal  kindness  was  iH^rfiirnn^l  a  long  time,  and  concluded  in  renderiug 
the  object  of  it  strong  and  healthy. 

In  the  warm  sximmer  day,  the  red  squirrels  my  be  seen  skipping  around 
the  treses  and  fenot>s.  gatherinir  their  winter's  store  of  nuts  and  acorns.  Tk 
visiter  may  amuse  himself  f  >r  hours  in  watching  their  active  gambols,  but  tc 
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the  farmer  their  visits  are  by  no  means  pleasant, 
lowing  particulars  in  regard  to  them : — 

"  During  our  voyage,  just  at  the 
head  of  the  rapids,  our  attention 
was  drawn  to  some  small  object 
in  the  water,  moving  very  swiftly 
along;  there  were  various  opin- 
ions aa  to  the  swimmer,  some 
thinking  it  to  be  a  water-snake, 
otheiv  a  squirrel,  or  a  muskrat; 
a  few  swift  strokes  of  the  paddles 
brought  us  up  so  as  to  intercept 
the  passage  of  the  little  voyager; 
it  proved  to  be  a  fine  red  squirrel 
bound  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
from  a  neighboring  island.  The 
little  animal,  with  a  courage  and 
address  that  astonished  his  pursu- 
ers, instead  of  seeking  safety  in  a 
different  direction,  sprung  lightly 
upon  the  uplifted  paadle,  and  from 
there  with  a  bound  to  the  head 
of  my  astonished  babe,  and  hav- 
ing gained  my  shoulder,  leaped 
again  into  the  water,  and  made 
direct  for  the  shore,  never  having 
deviated  a  single  point  from  the 
line  he  was  swimming  in  when  he 
first  came  in  si^ht  of  our  canoe. 
I  was  surprised  and  amused  by 
the  agility  and  courage  displayed 
by  this  innocent  creature ;  I  could 
hardly  have  given  credence  to 
the  circumstance,  had  I  not  been 
an  eyewitness  of  its  conduct,  and 
moreover  been  wet  plentifully  on 


A  late  writer  states  the  fol- 
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my  shoulder  by  the  sprinkling  of  water  from  his  coat.  Perhaps  you  may 
think  my  squirrel  anecdote  inci*edible,  but  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it  on 
my  own  personal  experience,  as  I  not  only  saw,  but  felt  it  The  black 
squirrels  are  most  lovely  and  elegant  animals,  considerably  larger  than  the  red, 
the  gray,  and  the  striped.  The  latter  are  called  by  the  Indians  *  chitmunks.' 
"  These  little  animals  are  very  fond  of  the  seeds  of  the  pumpions,  and  yon 
will  see  the  soft  creatures  whisking  about  among  the  cattle,  inaustriously  en- 
gaged in  carrying  away  the  seeds  as  they  are  scattered  by  the  beasts  in  break- 
ing the  pumpions ;  they  also  delight  in  the  seeds  of  the  sunflowers,  vAoA 
grow  to  a  gigantic  height  in  our  gardens  and  clearings.  The  fowls  are  re- 
markably fond  of  the  sunflower  seeds,  and  I  saved  the  plants  with  the  inten- 
tion of  laying  up  a  good  store  of  winter  food  for  my  chicks.  One  day  I  "werti 
to  cut  the  ripe  heads,  the  largest  of  which  was  the  size  of  a  large  dessert- 
plate,  but  found  two  red  squirrels  busily  employed  gathering  in  the  seiedSjiMt 
for  me,  be  sure,  but  themselves.  Not  contented  with  picking  out  the  seeds, 
these  little  thieves  dexterously  sawed  through  the  stalks,  and  conveyed  awij 
whole  heads  at  once,  so  bold  were  they,  that  they  would  not  desist  when  I 
approached  till  they  had  secured  their  object,  and,  encumbered  with  a  load 
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t¥nce  the  weight  of  iheir  own  agile  bodies,  ran  with  a  swiftness  along  the 
rails,  and  over  root,  stump,  and  log,  till  they  eluded  my  pursuit. 

"Great  was  the  indignation  expressed  by  this  thrifty  little  pair  on  returning 
again  for  another  load,  to  find  the  plants  divested  of  the  heads.  I  had  cut 
what  remained  and  put  them  in  a  basket  in  the  sun,  on  a  small  block  in  the 
garden,  close  to  the  open  glass-door,  on  the  steps  of  which  I  was  sitting  shell- 
ing some  seedbeans,  when  the  squirrels  drew  my  attention  to  them  by  their 
sharp  scolding  notes,  elevating  their  fine  feathery  tails,  and  expressing  the 
most  lively  indignation  at  the  invasion.  They  were  not  long  before  they  dis- 
covered the  Indian  basket  with  the  i*avished  treasure;  a  few  rapid  movements 
brought  the  little  pair  to  the  rails  within  a  few  paces  of  me  and  the  sunflower 
heads ;  here,  then,  they  paused,  and  sitting  up,  looked  in  my  face  with  the 
most  impl9ring  gestures.  I  was  too  much  amused  by  their  perplexity  to  help 
them,  but  tuining  away  my  head  to  speak  to  the  child,  they  darted  forward, 
and  in  another  minute  had  taken  possession  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  heads, 
which  they  conveyed  away,  fii-st  one  carrying  it  a  few  yards,  then  the  other, 
it  being  too  bulky  for  one  alone  to  carry  it  far  at  a  time.  In  short,  I  was  so 
well  amused  by  watching  their  manoeuvres,  that  I  suffered  them  to  rob  me 
of  all  my  store.  I  saw  a  little  family  of  tiny  squin-els  at  play  in  the  spring 
on  the  top  of  a  hollow  log,  and  really  I  think  lliey  were,  without  exception, 
the  liveliest,  most  graceful  creatures  I  over  looked  upon.'' 

Far  removed  from  the  reindeer  and  other  northern  species  of  the  genus  in 
character  and  general  appearance,  the  axis  forms  the  type  of  a  tribe  of  deer 
inhabiting  the  wanner  climates  of  eastern  Asia,  and  distinguished  by  the  pe- 
culiar conformation  of  their  horns.  These  appendages,  in  all  the  species  of 
the  axis  or  rusa  tribe,  are  in  their  adult  state  furnished  with  no  more  than 
two  simple  branches  or  snags,  the  one  originating  from  the  stem  near  its  base, 
and  the  other  taking  its  rise  considerably  above  the  middle,  and  forming  with 
the  continuation  of  the  stem,  a  kind  of  terminal  bifurcation.  The  horns 
themselves  are  either  perfectly  sessile,  or  elevated  only  on  short  cylindrical 
processes.  Notwithstanding  their  simplicity  and  the  general  unifoimity  of 
their  character,  they  are  subject  to  no  little  variation  in  the  comparative  size, 
length,  and  direction  of  their  ramifications ;  and  numerous  species  have  been 
founded  by  authors,  and  in  particular  by  M.  Cuvier  and  M.  felainville,  on  the 
most  trifling  modifications  in  these  particulars.  It  is  necessary  to  observe 
these  animals  for  several  successive  years,  in  order  to  distinguish  with  pre- 
cision the  characters  which  are  permanent  fi*om  those  which  are  of  a  tempo- 
rary and  transitory  kind. 

The  AXIS  DEER  is  the  earliest  and  best  known  species  of  the  Indian  group. 
In  size,  form,  and  the  general  distribution  of  its  colors,  it  is  extremely  simi- 
lar to  the  fallow-deer  of  Europe,  with  which  it  has  frequently  been  compared. 
So  close  indeed  is  the  resemblance,  that  it  is  sometimes  diflicult  to  distinguish 
hetween  the  females  of  the  two  races  in  their  summer-coat  without  a  minute 
comparison.  In  the  males  the  boms  alone  aflbrd  at  the  first  glance,  a  clear 
and  unequivocal  mark  of  distinction.  These  organs  rise  almost  vertically 
from  the  head,  take  a  slight  cur\'ature  outward,  and  turn  a  little  forward  and 
inward  at  their  points.  The  lowermost  antler  or  snag  rises  close  to  the  base 
on  the  anterior  surface,  and  is  directed  forward  and  upward ;  the  upper  takes 
iti  origin  above  the  middle  and  from  the  inner  side.  The  stems  and  theii 
branches  are  perfectly  cylindrical  throughout,  with  a  somewhat  rugged  and 
tabercular  sunace,  and  they  never  form  the  flattened  and  palmated  expan- 
tioos  which  distinguish  those  of  the  fallow-deer. 

In  both  of  these  species,  the  color  of  the  back  and  sides  is  fawn  spotted 
iridi  white ;  a  brown  or  blackish  band  occupies  the  middle  line  of  the  back, 
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and  an  almost  continuous,  white  line  passes  along  either  side  of  the  belly  he* 
tween  the  limbs.  But  the  head,  which  in  the  fallow-deer  is  of  a  uniform 
grayish-brown,  is  marked  in  the  axis  by  a  broad  dusky  spot  on  the  forehead, 
and  a  line  of  the  same  color  extending  along  the  middle  of  the  nose.  The 
chin  and  throat  of  the  axis  are  pure  white,  while  in  the  fallow-deer  they  are 
of  nearly  the  same  color  with  the  chest  and  under  surface  of  the  body,  which 
are  both  of  a  grayish  hue.  The  buttocks  of  the  fallow-deer  are  occupied  by 
a  broad  white  patch, ^separated  from  the  fawn  of  the  back  and  sides  by  a 
black  band,  and  the  tail  is  black  above  and  white  beneath.  In  the  a^s  the 
buttocks  are  of  the  same  color  >vith  the  adjacent  parts,  and  the  tail  is  tawny 
above  and  white  beneath,  with  a  narrow  blackish  border  toward  the  tip. 

Such  are  the  principal  differences  in  color  between  the  most  nearly  approx- 
imating individuals  of  the  two  species;  but  it  is  only  during  the  summer  that 
any  similarity  exists,  for  the  fallow-deer  in  winter  changes  to  a  uniform  brown, 
while  the  axis  retains  its  spotted  livery  throughout  the  year.  In  form,  the 
most  remarkable  distinctions  consist  in  the  rather  larger  size  of  the  axis,  in 
the  somewhat  more  elongated  and  pointed  shape  of  its  head,  and  in  the  sub- 
orbital fissures,  which  ai*e  of  large  size  in  the  fallow-deer,  and  are  of  little 
depth  in  the  Indian  species,  in  which  their  place  is  strongly  marked  by  a 
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f)atcli  of  redilish  hairs.  The  axis  appears  to  be  common  in  India  and  the 
arger  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  but  is  most  abundant  in  Bengal,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  animal 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  under  the  name  which  was  adopted  from  him  by  Belon, 
and  employed  for  it  by  all  subsequent  writei*8.  Considerable  numbers  haTC 
been  brought  to  England  during  the  last  century,  and  have  thriven  extremely 
well  in  the  menageries  and  occasionally  in  open  parks,  propagating  freely  in 
captivity.  It  is  even  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Peter  Collinson,  that  a  mixed 
progeny  has  been  obtained  between  them  and  the  fallow-deer.  They  aw 
singularly  mild  and  quiet  in  their  disposition,  but  their  gentleness  is  not  un- 
mixed with  timidity,  which  often  degenerates  into  suspicion.  Pennant  ob* 
serves  that  their  sense  of  smell  is  so  acute,  that,  although  fond  of  bread, 
which  they  readily  take  from  the  hands  of  visiters,  they  will  not  touch  it  i' 
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ave  previously  been  blown  upon,  and  M.  F.  Cuvier  tells  ua  that  they  will 

even  accept  it,  if  it  have  been  much  handjed.     This  extreme  sensibility 
smell,  and  squeamishness  of  palate,  is  not,  hoVever,  we  may  remark,  con- 
^  to  the  axis,  but  is  common  to  the  whole  of  the  deer  and  antelope  tribes. 
The  Civet. — The  name 
civet  was  unknown   to 

ancients.     It  is  derived 
in  an  Arabic  word  eig-  ijS  , 
ring  perfume,  and  it  was  ■  !J' ' ' 
doubt  ori^nally  used  in  : ' 
rope  to  designate   only  I 

drug  which  is  produrtnl  S 

the  civet.  This  druj^j 
» for  years  been  an  ob-| 
:t  of  considerable  com-_ 
?rce.  Its  qualities  in 
;dicine  have  been  highly  j; 
3ken  of;  and,  in  former  ( I  *i 
les,  it  was  considered  "*tJ  *©1SR^ 
lightful  a  perfume,  as  frc-''^^^^'^ 
enlly  to  be  carried  abnut 
?  clothes  of  persons  when 
1-dressed.  Civet  is  oc- 
sionally  used  in  the  present  day,  in  the  composition  of  medicines,  but  its 
nsumption  has  been  surprisingly  diminished  of  late  years.  It  is  imported 
)m  India  and  Africa  into  the  continental  parts  of  Europe,  chiefly  by  way 

Alexandria  and  Venice ;  and  sometimes  the  animals  which  produce  it,  are 
50  imported  as  objects  of  curiosity.  Cardon  and  Scaliger  have  had  them 
Italy,  Agricola  and  Kentmann  in  Germany,  and  Caius  in  England.  Belon 
forms  us  that  he  saw  one  at  Alexandria,  and  afterwai'd,  when  the  taste  for 
tural  history  became  more  general,  they  were  to  be  found  in  several  of 
e  menageries  of  Europe.  The  academicians  of  Paris  dissected  five,  and 
lasius,  Swammerdam,  Moraud,  and  Peyronie,  each  one.  Still,  however,  it 
IS  not  discovered  that  two  species  were  confounded  under  the  same  name, 
uffon  was  the  first  who  distinguished  them.  He  remarked  that  in  one  of 
e^e  the  tail  was  longer  than  in  the  other,  and  was  neatly  marked  with 
ack  and  white  annules,  while  the  other  had  a  tail  shorter  and  less  various 

color;  that  the  latter  had  likewise  a  kind  of  mane,  capable  of  being 
Bcted  and  depressed,  which  the  former  had  not,  and  that  its  muzzle  was 
ss  sharp.     To  the  species  with  a  mane,  he  reserved  the  name  of  civet,  and 

the  other,  with  a  lone  and  annulated  tail,  he  gave  the  denomination  of 
beth. 

The  civet  measures  two  feet  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  exclusive  of 
e  tail ;  and  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder.  Its  muz- 
e  is  somewhat  less  pointed  than  that  of  the  fox,  yet  sharper  than  that  of  the 
arten.  Its  ears  are  rounded  and  short.  Long  whiskers  ornament  its  lips, 
be  thumbs  or  inner  toes,  particularly  those  of  the  hind  feet,  are  much 
orter  than  the  others.  The  hair  with  which  its  body  is  clad,  is  long,  and 
mewhat  coarse.  That,  particularly,  which  extends  along  the  middle  of  the 
ck,  from  the  neck  to  the  tail,  forms  a  kind  of  mane  which  the  animal  has 
e  power  of  erecting  and  depressing  at  pleasure,  and  which  it  always  erects 
ten  irritated.  The  hairs  of  the  tail  are  tufted,  and  those  on  the  upper 
It  are  capable  of  being  raised  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mane.  The  gen- 
ii color  of  the  animal  is  a  dark  grayish  brown,  varied  with  spots  and  in- 
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temipted  Btripes  of  blackish-brown.  A  band  of  the  latter  color  extends 
from  the  back  of  the  head  almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  sides 
of  the  body  are  marked  with  irregular  spots,  which  are  largest  upon  the 
rump  and  thighs.  All  the  legs,  as  well  as  the  posterior  half  of  the  tail,  are 
of  a  uniform  black-brown.  The  base  of  the  tail  has  three  or  four  anniiles 
of  the  same  color.  The  head  is  whitish ;  but  a  brown  band,  after  endrcliog 
the  eye,  descends  along  the  cheek,  and  beneath  the  chin. 

The  substance  is  taken  from  the  animals  when  alive  in  a  domestic  state, 
or  it  is  collected  fit>m  the  rocks  and  shrubs  on  which  the  wild  civet  deposites 
iu  It  is  easily  ascertained  when  they  have  a  superabundance,  by  the  unea- 
siness which  the  animals  show,  and  a  state  of  agitation  that  at  other  times  k 
not  obserrable.  In  order  to  collect  it  fmm  them,  they  are  seized  by  the 
feet,  and  a  small  spatula  is  introduced  into  the  pouch  which  contains  it 
Their  sweat  emits  also  a  musky  kind  of  scent,  and  it  has  been  said,  but  with- 
out any  appearance  of  probability,  that  this  is  frequently  mixed  with  the 
true  civet,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  quantity.  The  males  yield 
more  civet  than  the  females,  though  the  odor  of  the  latter  is  twice  as  strong 
as  that  of  the  former.  This  odor  is  insupportably  powerful  when  the  civet 
is  fresh,  and  it  is  not  until  after  a  groat  while  that  it  becomes  so  weakened 
as  to  be  agreeable.  Civets  are  fond  of  sugar,  eggs,  and  small  birds,  but  par- 
ticularly offish,  and  the  better  they  are  fed,  the  more  profitable,  a  great  deal, 
will  be  the  perfume. 

The  Jerboa. — This  animal,  remarkable  for  the  singular  construction  of 
its  legs,  is  found  in  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Palestine. 


It  is  somewhat  less  than  a  rat;  its  eyes  are  large  and  fiill;  the  forelegs  are 
only  one  inch  in  length,  and  arc  used  as  hands  to  convey  victuals  to  its  mouth; 
the  hind  legs  are  naked,  and  very  much  resemble  that  of  a  bird,  having  ooh 
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iree  toes  on  eacb,  the  middle  one  longest ;  its  tail  is  much  longer  than  its 
ody,  and  terminated  with  a  black  tuft,  the  tip  of  which  is  white ;  its  hair  is 
»ng  and  soft,  of  a  reddish  color  on  the  back;  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are 
rhite :  across  the  thighs  there  is  a  large  black  band,  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
ent.  Its  motions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  kangaroo.  It  goes  forwai'd 
ery  nimbly  on  its  hind  feet,  taking  leaps  of  five  and  six  feet  from  the  ground, 
t  is  a  lively,  harmless  animal,  lives  entirely  on  vegetables,  and  burrows  in 
le  grround  like  a  rabbit.  It  is  fond  of  warmth,  making  its  nest  of  the  fines! 
nd  most  delicate  herbage,  and  seems  sensible  of  Uie  approach  of  bail 
reather,  by  wrapping  itself  up  close  in  hay,  with  its  head  between  its 
bifffas.     It  sleeps  auring  winter  without  nourishment. 

Jerboas  walk  on  their  hind  legs,  their  fore  legs  bein^  very  short,  and,  at 
be  approach  of  danger  thoy  immediately  take  to  flight,  m  leaps  six  or  seven 
set  high,  which  they  repeat  so  swiftly,  that  a  man  on  horseback  can  scarcely 
nvertake  them.  They  jump  first  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the  other,  till  they 
ind  either  their  own  burrow,  or  some  neighboring  one.  In  leaping,  thoy 
Wretch  out  their  tails,  but  in  standing  or  walking,  they  carry  them  in  the  fi>rm 
of  an  S.  If  surprised,  they  sometimes  go  on  all  fours,  but  they  soon  recov- 
er their  attitude  of  standing  on  their  hind  legs  like  a  bird.  When  undisturbed 
they  use  the  former  posture,  they  then  rise  erect,  listen,  and  hop  about  like 
a  crow.  In  diggine  or  eating,  they  drop  on  their  fore  legs,  but  in  the  latter 
action,  they  ofben  sit  upright  like  a  squirrel. 

The  Siberian  jerboas,  says  Sonnini,  are  so  tender,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  transport  them  into  other  climates ;  but,  as  an  indispensable  precaution  to 
those  wno  attempt  it,  he  advises  that  they  be  closely  shut  up  in  strong  cages, 
or  in  other  conveniences,  without  any  possibility  of  escape,  for  their  natural 
disposition  inciting  them  to  gnaw  whatever  comes  in  their  way,  they  may  oc- 
casion considerable  damage  to  a  ship  in  the  course  of  her  voyage,  and,  being 
&ble  to  eat  through  the  hardest  wood,  may  even  endanger  her  sinking. 
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BIRDS. 

[{ROM  beasts  we  now  come  to  birds.  Birds  are  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  animated  tribes,  and  from  most 
of  them  man  has  nothing  to  fear.  They  embellish 
{>ui-  forests,  and  aqiuse  our  walks  ;  their  pleasures, 
notes,  and  even  their  animosities,  enliven  the  general 
face  of  nature,  and  cheer  the  contemplative  mind. 
Iij  no  part  of  animated  creation  is  divine  wisdom 
more  apparent  than  in  this.  Birds,  by  their  structure 
and  habits,  are  admirably  adapted  for  their  station. 
To  compensate  their  want  of  strength,  they  are  sup 
plied  with  swiftness ;  and,  to  avoid  those  eneroie? 
J  they  are  not  fitted  to  oppose,  they  possess  the  faculty 
^'  of  ascending  into  the  air.  They  are  formed  for  a  life 
of  escape ;  every  part  of  their  anatomy  being  calculated  for  swiftness ;  and 
being  designed  to  soar  on  high,  all  their  parts  are  proportion  ably  light 

Though,  in  the  scale  of  nature,  birds  are  inferior  to  quadrupeds,  as  less 
powerftil,  useful,  and  capable  of  imitating  human  endowments,  yet  they  far 
surpass  fishes  and  insects,  in  the  mechanism  pf  their  bodies,  and  their  supe- 
rior sagacity,  and  aptitude  to  receive  instruction. 

In  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  animals,  the  species  are  fewer.  The 
varieties  in  the  human  race  arise  rather  from  food  and  climate  than  firom 
nature  ;  of  quadrupeds,  the  kinds  are  numerous  ;  birds  are  yet  more  various 
still ;  and  fishes  yet  more ;  while  the  insect  tribes  are  so  immensely  ex- 
tended, that  they  elude  the  researches  of  the  most  inquisitive. 

Between  quadrupeds  and  mankind  there  is  a  little  resemblance  in  tbeir 
internal  structure  ;  but,  in  this  Aspect,  birds  are  entirely  dissimilar.  Formed 
principally  to  inhabit  the  empty  regions  of  air,  all  their  parts  correspond 
with  that  design ;  their  bodies  being  sharp  before,  to  facilitate  their  passage 
through  the  yielding  element,  swelling  in  the  middle,  and  terminating  in 
expansive  tails,  which  serve  to  keep  them  buoyant,  while  their  foreparts  are 
cleaving  the  air.  Hence  they  have  been  compared,  not  inaptly,  to  a  vessel 
making  its  way  through  the  waves ;  the  trunk  of  the  body  of  the  animal 
answering  to  the  hull,  the  head  to  the  prow,  the  tail  to  the  rudder,  and  the 
wings  to  the  oars. 

The  position  of  the  feathers  of  birds,  over  each  other,  and  arranged  from 
the  forepart  backward,  wonderfully  aid  them  in  cutting  their  way  through 
the  air ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  wannth  to  the  body,  a  short  sofl 
down  fills  up  all  the  vacant  spaces  between  the  shafts  of  the  plumage. 
Their  elevation  from  the  earth  is  also  aided  by  their  bones  being  hollow, 
and  consequently  light;  and  that  they  may  have  every  facility  for  rising, 
their  heads  are  generally  small,  their  necks  long  and  flexible,  and  the  bodj 
sharp  on  the  under  side,  and  flat  or  roundish  on  the  back. 

The  wings  again,  by  which  they  obtain  a  progressive  motion  are  coo- 
s^ructed  for  great  expansion,  in  striking  downward,  while  the  moving  mui- 
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cles  are  very  large.  Hence,  for  a  bird  to  rise  from  the  ground,  it  leaps, 
stretches  its  wings  from  the  body,  and  strikes  them  downward  so  forcibly 
that  they  are  put  into  an  oblique  direction,  partly  upward,  and  partly  hon- 
zoiitally  forward.  This  process  is  repeated,  accorcfing  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  bird,  which  can,  without  difficulty,  rise  or  fall,  retain  its  equipoise,  or 
tarn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

The  centre  of  gravity  in  birds  being  a  little  behind  the  wings,  most  of 
them,  in  flying,  thrust  out  their  head  and  neck.  The  heron,  however,  whose 
head  and  neck  are  long,  always  contract  those  members  in  flight,  or  they 
would  overbalance  the  rest  of  the  body,  while  the  long  legs  are  extended  to 
maintain  an  equipoise. 

Another  instance  of  the  wonderful  economy  of  nature,  is  obvious  in  that 
wise  provision  to  preserve  the  feathers  of  birds  from  violent  attrition  against 
the  air,  or  injury  from  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  ;  by  being  furnished 
with  two  glands  behind,  containing  oil,  which  they  occasionally  press  out 
with  their  bills,  and  spread  over  such  parts  of  their  plumage  as  require 
smoothing.  Poultry,  however,  living  mostly  under  cover,  and  seldom  ex- 
panding their  wings  in  flight,  have  less  of  this  flukl  than  those  which  frequent 
tlie  open  air.  The  hen*s  feathers,  for  instance,  are  pervious  to  every  shower, 
but  those  of  a  swan,  goose,  duck,  or  other  aquatic  fowl,  are  dressed  with 
oil  fnirn  the  first  day  they  leave  llio  shell ;  and  thence  their  flesh  sometimes 
contracts  a  very  rank  flavor. 

All  the  senses  of  birds,  except  that  of  tasting,  seem  very  acute.  The 
sight  an<l  smell  are  particularly  exquisite ;  and  the  eye  for  protection  "from 
external  injury  has  a  winking  membrane,  which  can  at  pleasure  bo  drawn 
orer  the  whole  organ  of  sight. 

Xo  part  of  the  globe  is  destitute  of  this  elegant  addition  to  its  scenery  j 
birds  are  found  of  some  tribe  or  other,  adapted  to  every  climate.  Some 
species,  indeed,  are  confined  to  particular  countries  ;  others  are  widely  dif- 
fused ;  and,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  either  from  a  defect  of  food, 
or  the  want  of  a  secure  and  suitable  asylum  for  their  young,  many  migrate 
aoQually  in  large  companies,  following  some  chosen  leader  during  the  day, 
and  making  a  continual  cry  in  the  night,  that  they  may  not  divide. 

Of  such  migratory  birds  as  may  be  considered  indigenous,  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  swallow  tribe,  cuckoo,  nightingale,  quail,  woodcock,  snipe, 
and  crow.  The  retreat  of  some  of  these  has  been  well  ascertained;  but 
the  observations  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  have  not  removed  the  veil  of 
mystery  from  this  part  of  the  natural  history  of  others. 

Though  the  notes  of  each  species  of  birds  are  nearly  uniform,  experi- 
ments show  them  to  be  less  innate  than  acquired.  A  common  sparrow,  taken 
▼ery  young  from  the  nest,  and  ])laced  near  a  linnet  and  goldfinch,  adopted  a 
•ong,  a  mixture  of  the  notes  of  both  its  instructors.  Three  nestling  linnets, 
educated,  one  under  a  sky-lark,  another  under  a  wood-lark,  and  a  third  un- 
der a  tit -lark,  forgot  the  song  peculiar  to  their  own  species,  and  each  ad-, 
bered  entirely  to  that  of  its  tutor.  The  music  which  fills  the  groves  during 
fpring,  generally  proceeds  from  the  tuneful  throats  of  the  males,  and  is  ex- 
pressive <»f  love  and  endeaiment  to  their  mates.  It  however,  almost  ceases 
iboat  the  end  of  June,  though  some  resume  their  song  in  autumn,  and  a  few 
ebeer  the  gloomy  hours  of  winter  with  their  melody. 

All  birds  are  oviparous,  or  produce  eggs  ;  afler  a  certaip  period  of  incu- 
btdon,  their  yoang  are  extruded.  These  eggs  differ  in  their  Kinds,  in  num- 
ber, figure,  and  color.  They  contain  the  rudiments  of  the  future  animal, 
&r  whose  maturation  and  perfecting  by  incubation  a  bubble  of  air  is  al  ways 
It  the  large  end,  between  the  shell  and  the  inside  skin.     The  warmth  com- 
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manicated  to  this  confined  air  by  the  sitting  bird,  gives  its  spring  a 
ordinary  increase,  and  at  the  same  time  puts  its  paits  into  motion, 
to  the  substance  of  the  egg,  are  communicated  pi*es8ure  and  motion 
in  some  unknown  manner,  gradually  promote  the  formation  of  the 
till  the  time  of  its  exclusion. 

The  use  of  that  part  of  the  egg  called  the  treadle,  is  not  only  t 
the  different  liquids  in  their  proper  places,  but  also  to  keep  the  sa 
of  the  yolk  in  ono  uniform  position,  however  the  egir  be  turned.  T 
ciple  of  its  action  may  be  thus  explained :  the  treadle  is  specificall; 
than  the  white  in  which  it  swims ;  and  being  connected  to  the  me 
of  the  yolk,  at  a  point.rathcr  out  of  the  direction  of  its  axis,  causes 
to  be  heavier  than  the  other.  The  yolk  being  thus  made  buoyan 
white  is,  by  its  own  heavy  side,  kept  with  the  same  part  always  up] 

The  nests  of  birds  mostly  are  constructed  with  abundant  ait  and 
tion;  and  in  this  important  concern,  both  male  and  female  assist 
brings  a  share  of  materials  to  the  place  —  coareer  substance  to  f 
foundation  and  exterior,  and  then  wool,  hair,  or  the  down  of  an 
plants,  to  form  a  soft  and  commodious  bed  for  the  eggs  and  future 
In  short,  the  act  of  nidification  is  one  of  those  surprising  natural 
ances  which  evinces  the  plastic  hand  of  a  creating  and  superintcndii 
er  to  no  common  degree. 

oriole  exhibits  perhaps  as  much  in! 
Wilson  states  :  **  Almost  the  whole  j 


Of  all  birds,  the  Baltimore 
mailing  its  nest  as  any  other, 
orlmbs  belong  to  America,  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  build 
pensile  nests.  Few  of  them, 
however,  equal  the  Baltimore 
in  the  construction  of  these 
receptacles  for  their  young, 
and  in  giving  them,  in  such  a 
superior  degree,  convenience, 
warmth,  and  security.  For 
these  purposes  he  generally 
fixes  on  the  high  bemling  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches,  fas- 
tening strong  strings  of  hemp 
or  flax  round  two  forked  twigs 
corresponding  to  the  intended 
width  of  the  nest;  with  the 
same  materials,  mixed  with 
quantities  of  loose  tow,  he 
interweaves  or  fabricates  a 
strong,  firm  kind  of  cloth,  not 
the  substance  of  a  hat 
raw  state,  forming  it 
pouch  of  six  or  seven 


unlike 
in  its 
into  a 


Baltimore  Starliug,  and  Nest 


inches  in  depth,  lining  it  substantially  with  various  soft  substances, 
terwoven  with  the  outward  netting,  and,  lastly  finishes  \vith  a  layer 
hair,  the  whole  being  shaded  from  the  sun  and  rain  by  a  natural  p 
or  canopy  of  leaves." 

One  of  the  prettiest  woven  nests  is  figured  and  described  by  Vi 
his  splendid  work  on  African  birds,  though  he  is  doubtful  what  b] 
bird  was  the  mechanic.     The  following  is  his  account  of  this  beaut 

"It  is,  I  believe,"  says  he,  "the  nest  of  the  tchitrec;  for  tbougl 
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never  captured  the  bird  of  this  species  on  the  nest,  and  am  not  therefore  cer- 
tain of  the  fact,  my  good  Kloas,  a  faithful  if  not  a  profound  observer,  assured 
me  that  it  was.  In  one  of  our 
journeys  through  a  wood  of 
mimosas,  in  the  country  of 
the  CaiTres,  he  discovered  and 
brought  me  this  nest,  having 
seen,  he  said,  and  particularly 
olnterved,  a  male  and  female 
tcliiirec  occupied  in  construct- 
ing it.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  peculiar  f«)rm,  bearing  o, 
strong  resemblance  to  a  small 
horn,  8Ui!pendod,  with  the 
point  downward  between  two  | 
branches.  Its  greatest  diame- 
ter was  two  inches  and  a  half, 
and  firradually  diminishing  tow- 
ard ihc  base.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  explain  the  principle 
upon  which  such  a  nest  had 
b<,'enl»uilt,  particularly  as  three 
fourths  (if  it  appeared  to  be 
entirc-ly  useless  and  idly  made; 
fur  the  part  which  was  to  con- 
tiiifi  the  cqgs,  and  which  was 

ahmf!   indispensable,   was  not  Nest  of  tho  Tclritreo. 

mure  than  three  inches  from  the  surface.  All  the  rest  of  this  edifice,  which 
Has  a  tissue  closely  and  laboriously  woven  of  slender  threads  taken  from  the 
bark  of  certain  shrubs,  seemed  to  be  totally  useless. 
The  interior  of  the  nest  was  not  furnished  with  any  sort 
of  soft  material,  such  as  down,  wool,  or  hair,  but  as  the 
female  had  not  laid  her  eggs  when  Klaas  brought  it  to 
me,  it  is  probable  that  the  nest  was  not  quite  finished  ;  a 
fact  indeed  proved  by  the  birds  being  still  at  work  at 
the  time.'' 

It  will  be  seen  from  our  cut  that  the  tailor-bird  makes 
a  nest  of  a  similar  character. 

These  birjs  are  so  particularly  fond  of  frequei'tiii.; 
orchards,  that  scarcely  one  orchard  is  without  tlicMii. 
They  usually  susj)ond  their  nests  from  the  twisfs  of  the 
apple-tree,  and  often  from  the  extremities  of  the  out- 
ward branches.  It  is  formed  exteriorly  of  a  particular 
species  of  lone:,  tough,  and  flexible  grass,  knit  or  sewed 
through  and  through  in  a  thousand  directions,  as  if  ac- 
tually done  with  a  needle.  The  inside  is  usually  com- 
posed of  wool,  or  the  light  downy  appendages  attached 
to  the  seeds  of  the  buttonwood,  which  form  a  very  soft 
and  commodious  bed.  Here  and  there  the  outward 
work  is  extended  to  an  adjoining  twig,  round  which  it 
is  strongly  twisted,  to  give  more  stability  to  the  whole, 
and  prevent  it  from  being  overset  by  the  wind.  This 
nest  is  hemispherical,  three  inches  deep  by  four  in 
breadth  ;  the  concavity  scarcely  two  inches  deep  by  two 
Kept  of  thr  TwTor  bird,  in  diameter. 
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The  nest  of  the  pinc-pinc,  is  usually  placed  among  prickly  shrabs,  par 
ticularly  the  mimosas,  but 
sometimes  on  the  extreme 
branches  of  trees.  It  is  com- 
monly large,  though  some 
are  larger  than  others ;  but 
the  difference  is  only  in  the 
external  appearance ;  in  the 
interior  they  are  almost  of 
the  same  dimensions,  name- 
ly, from  three  to  four  inches 
in  diameter,  while  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  exterior 
is  often  more  than  a  foot. 
As  the  nest  is  wholly  com- 
posed of  the  down  of  plants. 
It  is  either  of  a  snowy  white- 
ness or  of  a  brownish  color, 
according  to  the  quality  of 
the  down  which  is  produced 
by  the  neighboring  shrubs. 
On  the  outside  il  appears  to 
b^^nstvucted  in  an  irregu- 
lar and  clumsy  manner,  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  of 
the  branches  upon  which  it 
is  built,  and  to  which  it  is  so  ^^^  ^^  ^  Pinc-Pmc 

firmly  attached,  part  of  them  passing  through  its  texture,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  remove  it  without  leaving  one  half  behind.    The  nest  in  question  is 

entirely  of  a  round  form, 
having  a  narrow  neck  made 
in  its  upper  part,  by  which 
means  the  bird  glides  into 
the  interior  of  its  home. 
At  the  base  of  this  corridor 
there  is  a  niche  that  has  the 
appearance  of  a  small  nest 
resting  against  the  large  one, 
and  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  this  niche  was  made 
expressly  for  the  male  to  ait 
upon,  in  order  to  keep  watd 
while  the  female  is  hatchii^ 
her  eggs. 

The  interior  of  the  neat 
of  the  Capocier  is  soneatlj  ^ 
felted  together,  that  it  migto 
be  taken  for  a  piece  of  m 
cloth,  a  little  worn,  the  ti^ 
sue  being  so  compact  anl 
close  that  it  would  be  impot* 
sible  to  detacb  a  particle  of- 
the  materials  without  teariif 
the  texture  to  pieces. 
Kelt  of  the  Capocier 
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Bnt,  however  aatonishing  instinct  is,  it  can  not  be  put  in  competition  with 
reason.  The  reasoning  pr^wers  ever  aim  at  perfection,  by  opening  new  av- 
ennea  of  knowledge,  while  instinct  is  fixed,  and  neither  advances  nor  recedes. 
Birds  of  the  same  species  build  their  nests  now,  as  they  did  a  thousand 
years  ago;  fix>m  experience  they  gain  little  or  nothing,  instinct  alone  being 
their  guide  ;  whereas  reason  makes  experiment  the  foundation  of  its  delib- 
erations, when  anything  new  is  to  be  attempted  ;  and  therefore  is  perpetu- 
ally adding  something  to  the  collective  stores  of  wisdom. 

The  grand  natural  divisions  of  birds  are  into  land  and  water  birds,  each 
of  which  has  been  subdivided  into  several  orders,  or  families.  We  shall 
merely  describe  a  few  of  each. 

The  FLAMINGO,  although  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  aquatic  tri.be 
for  its  size  and  appearance,  is  by  no  means  well  known  as  regards  its  habits 
and  manners.  This  bird,  with  a  smaller  body  than  the  stork,  has  the  neck 
and  legs  much  longer,  and  indeed  there  is  no  other  bird  in  which  they  are 
so  disproportionately  long.  Its  length,  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end 
of  the  tail,  is  usually  about  four  feet  and  two  or  three  inches ;  but,  to  the 
end  of  the  claws,  it  measures  sometimes  more  than  six  feet;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, the  bird  may  be  described  as  standing  about  five  feet  high.  The  head 
U  »mall  and  round,  and  furnished  with  a  bill  nearly  seven  inches  long, 
vrhich  is  higher  than  it  is  wide,  light  and  hollow,  and  suddenly  curved 
downward  from  the  middle.  The  nostrils  are  linear,  and  placed  in  a  black- 
ish membrane.  The  end  of  the  bill,  as  far  as  the  bend,  is  black ;  thence  to 
the  base,  reddish  yellow ;  and  round  the  base,  quite  to  the  eye,  covered  with 
a  flesh-colored  membrane.  The  neck,  as  appears  in  the  engraving,  is  slen- 
<ler  and  of  a  great  length ;  the  tongue  is  large  and  fieshy,  filling  the  cavity 
of  the  bill — furnished  with  twelve  or  more  hooked  papillae  on  each  side, 
turned  backward ;  the  tip  is  of  a  cartilaginous  substance.  The  bird,  when 
in  full  plumage,  is  wholly  of  a  deep  scarlet  (which  is  said  to  be  the  deepest 
in  those  of  Aifrica),  with  the  exception  of  the  quills,  which  are  black.  From 
the  base  of  the  thigh  to  the  claws  is  thirty-two  inches,  of  which  the  feathered 
part  takes  up  no  more  than  three  inches,  the  bare  part  above  the  knee  thir- 
teen inches,  and  thence  to  the  claws  sixteen :  the  color  of  the  bare  parts  is 
red,  and  the  toes  are  furnished  with  a  web,  as  in  the  duck  genus.  The 
long,  slender,  and  delicate  legs  are  described  as  not  being  straight,  but 
tlisrhtly  bent,  the  shin  rather  projecting. 

The  young,  which  never  exceed  three  in  number,  differ  greatly  from  the 
adults,  and  undergo  many  changes  of  appearance.  They  do  not  gain  their 
fall  plumnge  until  the  third  year.  In  the  first  they  are,  fbr  the  most  part, 
of  a  grayish-white  color;  in  the  second  they  are  of  a  clearer  white,  tinged 
with  red,  or  rather  rose-color,  but  the  wings  and  the  scapulars  are  red ; 
and  in  the  third  year  a  general  glowing  scarlet  manifests  itself  throughout. 
The  bill  and  legs  also  keep  pace  with  the  gradations  of  color  in  the  plu- 
mai^e,  changing  gradually  as  the  bird  approaches  an  adult  state. 

The  flamingoes  seem  to  prefer  a  warm  latitude,  and  are  accordingly  found 
a  most  of  tho  warmer  countries  of  the  globe  within  forty  degrees  on  each 
ode  of  the  equator,  occasionally  visiting,  in  summer,  the  more  temperate 
legions.  They  live  and  migrate  in  large  flocks,  frequenting  desert  coasts 
Mdsalt  marshes.  They  are  extremely  shy  and  watchful,  when  feeding, 
I  kj  keep  together,  drawn  up  artificially  in  lines  which,  at  a  distance,  resem- 
LUe  those  of  an  army ;  and,  like  many  other  gregarious  birds,  they  employ 
I  to  act  as  sentinels  for  the  security  of  the  rest.  These  sentinels  notify 
approach  of  danger  by  a  loud  noise  like  that  of  a  trumpet,  which  may 
I  heard  to  a  great  distance,  and  is  the  signal  for  the  flock  to  take  wing. 
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When  flying  they  form  a  triangle.  The  food  of  the  flamingo  appears  tr 
consist  of  molluscse,  spawn,  and  insects,  which  they  are  represented  to  fisb 
up  by  turning  their  heads  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  advantage  of  tfa(- 
crook  in  their  beak.  When  at  rest,  the  bird  stands  on  one  leg,  the  other  be 
ing  drawn  up  close  to  the  body,  with  the  head  placed  under  the  wing  on 
that  side  of  the  body  it  stands  on. 

The  resemblance  of  a  flock  of  flamingoes  while  feeding  to  a  line  of  sol- 
diers has  often  been  noticed ;  and  an  instance  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Library 
of  Entertaining  Knowledge"  where  they  were  seriously  mistaken  for  sucb. 
"  During  the  French  revolutionary  war,  when  the  English  were  expected  to 
make  a  descent  upon  St.  Domingo,  a  negro  having  perceived  at  the  distance 
of  some  miles,  in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  a  long  file  of  flamingoes,  ranked 
up  and  preening  their  wings,  forthwith  magnified  them  into  an  army  of  Eng- 
lish 8oldiei*s  ;  their  long  necks  were  mistaken  for  shouldered  musket;<,  anil 
their  scarlet  plumage  had  suggested  the  idea  of  a  military  costume.  The 
poor  fellow  accordingly  started  off*  to  Gonaives,  running  through  the  streets 
and  vociferating  that  the  English  were  come.  Upon  this  alarm,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  garrison  instantly  sounded  the  tocsin,  doubled  the  guards, 
and  sent  out  a  body  of  men  to  reconnoitre  the  invaders ;  but  he  soon  found, 
by  means  of  his  glass,  that  it  was  only  a  troop  of  red  flamingoes,  and  the 
dorps  of  observation  marched  back  to  the  garrison,  rejoicing  at  their  blood- 
less expedition.*' 

The  great  length  of  the  legs  of  the  flamingoes  obviously  unfits  thcmfiyr 
sitting  or  squatting  upon  a  flat  or  low  nest,  as  is  the  practice  of  the  families 
allied  to  them ;  and  hence,  according  to  LinnjLMis,  they  select  for  their  nests 
some  projecting  shelf  of  a  rock,  upon  which  they  can  sit  astride,  like  a  man 
on  horseback,  without  bending  their  legs.  Without  discrediting  this  ac- 
count, we  subjoin  that  which  Dampier  gives  of  the  flamingoes  observed  bi 
him  at  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  at  an  island  opposite  Curaqoa,  and  at  the  isle  of 
Sal:  **  They  make  their  nests,"  ho  says,  "in  the  marshes,  where  they  find 
plenty  of  slime,  which  they  houp  with  their  claws,  and  form  hillocks  resem 
bling  little  islets,  and  which  appear  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  water.  The] 
make  the  base  broad,  and  taper  the  structure  gradually  to  the  top,  when 
they  leave  a  small  hollow  to  receive  their  eggs.  When  they  lay  a  faatcb 
they  stand  erect,  not  on  the  top,  but  very  near  it,  their  feet  on  the  gnmn 
and  in  the  water,  leanino;  themselves  against  the  hilh^k,  and  covering  d« 
nest  with  their  tail.  Their  eggs  are  very  long ;  and,  as  they  make  thei 
nests  on  the  ground,  they  could  not,  without  injuring  their  eggs  .or  tha 
young,  have  their  legs  in  the  nest,  nor  sit,  nor  support  the  whole  body,  i« 
for  this  wonderful  instinct  which  nature  has  given  them." 

A  similar  account  is  furnished  by  Catesby,  who  compares  the  flaauBgi 
sitting  across  its  nest  to  a  man  on  a  desk-stool  with  his  legs  hanging  dowi 
Labat,  who  found  these  birds  breeding  in  multitudes  on  the  coasts  of  CA 
and  of  the  Bahama  islands — on  the  deluged  shores  and  low  islets — says:  "l 
was  shown  a  great  number  of  these  nests ;  they  resembled  ti*uncated  conM 
composed  of  fat  earth,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  high,  and  as  mod 
in  diameter  at  the  base.  They  are  always  in  the  water ;  that  is,  in  mera 
or  marshes.  Their  cones  are  solid  to  the  height  of  the  water,  and  then  hoi 
low  like  a  pot;  in  this  they  lay  two  eggs,  which  they  hatch  by  resting  « 
them  and  coveriTig  the  hole  with  their  tail.  I  broke  some,  but  found  neithlj 
feathers  nor  herbs,  nor  anything  that  might  receive  the  eggs :  the  bottom  1 
somewhat  concave,  and  the  sides  are  very  even. 

In  some  parts  these  birds  are  tamed,  principally  for  the  sake  of  tU 
skins,  which  are  covered  with  a  very  fine  down,  and  applicable  to  all  pad 
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|)ose8  for  wliicli  those  of  tlie  swan  are  employed.  When  taken  young  they 
soon  bccomo  familiar;  but  they  are  very  impatient  of  cold,  and  seldom  live 
long,  gradually  losing  their  color,  flesh,  and  appetite ;  and  dying  probablj 
from  the  want  of  that  f(K>d  with  which,  in  their  natural  state,  they  are  abun- 
dantly supplied.  They  are  caught  by  snares,  or  by  making  ubo  of  tame  fla- 
mingoes. The  method  is  to  drive  the  latter  into  the  places  frequented  by 
the  wild  birds,  and  to  lav  meat  for  them  there.  No  sooner  do  the  wild  fla- 
mingoes sue  the  others  devouring  this  food,  than  they  flock  around  to  obtain 
a  share.  A  battle  ensues  between  the  parties,  when  the  bird-catchers,  who 
are  concealed  close  by,  take  the  opportimity  to  spring  up  and  seize  their 
prey. 

Of  the  tribe  of  waders,  there  is  one  which,  from  its  extraordinary  size, 
shape,  and  appearance,  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed.     It  is  called  the 

GIGANTIC  CRANE  {Anlf'd  (ir- 

s^ihi),  a  native  of  the  East 
liulies.  and  was  the  first 
of  birds  to  moot  the  eye 
of  Hishop  HelxM-,  o?i  his 
landincr  in  India.  '*  In 
the  morning,  as  the  day 
broke,"  says  he,  **  we  were 
much  stnick  by  the  sin- 
gular spectacle  liefore  us. 
Besides  the  usual  appara- 
tus of  a  place  of  arms,  the 
walks,  roofs,  and  ramparts 
of  the  fort,  swarmed  with 
c:ig:miic  birds,  the  hurgi- 
la,  lar'jrer  than  the  largest 
turki»y,  and  twice  as  tall 
as  the  heron,  which,  in 
some  respects,  they  much 
resemble,  except  that  they 
have  a  lar/re  blue  and  red 
pouch  under  tho  lower 
bill,  in  which,  we  were 
told,  they  keep  such  food 
as  they  can  not  eat  at 
the  moment.  These  birds 
share  with  the  jackalls, 
who  enter  the  fort  through 
the  drains,  the  post  of 
scavenger ;  but,  unlike 
them,  instead  of  shunning 
mankind  dav  and  night, 
they    lounge    about    with  The  Gigantic  Crane, 

perfect  fearlessness  all  day  long,  and  almost  jostled  us  from  our  path."  The 
Bishop's  information,  however,  respecting  this  pouch,  is  not  correct,  it  hav- 
mg  been  ascertained  that  this  bag  is  not  at  all  connected  with  the  gullet, 
and  has,  therefore,  no  reference  to  food,  but  is  merely  an  air-vessel  on  a 
very  large  scale,  employed  as  occasion  recpiires,  either  in  sustaining  the 
bird  HI  its  lofty  soaring  flights,  or  assisting  it  in  searching  for  food  in  its 
(»ncriri;il  dwelling-places,  among  mai-shes  and  lakes.  Its  natural  food  in 
these  situations  consisting  of  reptiles  and  amphibia,  it  must  often  find  it 
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try  to  go  beyond  the  depth  of  even  it8  long  legs,  while  from  the 
re  of  its  limbs  in  can  not  swim,  and  it  is  evident  that  its  ponderous 
rd  beak  would  prove  an  additional  incumbrance.  To  overcpme  .these 
ties,  the  bag,  when  filled  with  air,  may  be  of  great  service,  by  coun- 
ig  the  weight  of  this  enormous  bill,  and  thus  enabling  it  to  procure 
deep  water.  And  this  view  of  the  subject  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
iniony  of  an  experienced  witness,  by  whom  a  hurgila  was  seen  wading 
•^e  piece  of  water,  and  proceeding  to  a  distance  from  the  shore,  which 
h»iward  found  to  bo  beyond  its  depth.  The  conclusion,  therefore, 
tat  by  fillinir  this  pouch  with  air,  it  was  enabled  to  support  itself. 
:.s  further  use  may  be  to  supply  it  with  air  iti  its  soaring  flights,  there 
o  g()(Kl  grounds  for  supposing.  When  the  dense  vapors  of  the  rainy 
»  are  dispciscd,  and  the  sun  has  again  burst  forth  with  undimini>ht.'d 
on  the  Indian  plains,  the  hurgilas  are  observed  to  avoid  the  sultry 
f  the  lower  regions,  by  taking  refuge  in  the  higher,  rising  gi*adually 
y  appear  mere  specks  in  the  firmament,  or  entirely  lost  to  the  sight.  In 
:  months,  when  not  a  cloud  obscures  the  vault  of  heaven,  hundreds  of 
gigantic  birds  may  be  seen  performing  their  gi'aceful  evolutions,  and 
ng  majestically  at  a  vast  height — enabled  to  remain  in  so  thin  an 
)here,  most  probably,  by  the  supply  of  air  collected  in  this  bag. 
8  appetite  the  hurgila  is  as  great  a  glutton  as  the  heron.  Nothing 
amiss  to  its  all-digesting  stomach.  A  leg  of  .mutton  and  a  litter  of 
ttens  swallowed  whole,  pi-ove  equally  acceptable,  with  the  additional 
3f  earth,  bones,  and  hair,  picked  up  between  times. 
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Common  Cranes. — The  body  of  this  species  of  crane  is  -generally  of  an 
ashen  gray  color,  with  the  throat,  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  and  the  hind  hcatl 
dusky ;  the  crest  or  cap  on  the  head,  and  also  the  quills  black.  Tke  bird  is 
about  the  size  of  a  turkey  in  the  body,  and  weighs  about  ten  pounds,  but,  from 
the  great  length  of  its  legs,  it  is  nearly  five  feet  in  height. 


The  Common  Crane. 

C(HTinion  cranes  are  very  discursive  birds,  and  range  seasonally  from  ti>^ 
north  of  Europe  to  the  south  of  Asia  and  the  n«)rth  of  Africa,  and  in  the  la-' 
tor  country  they  arc  said  to  extend  their  inigrntions  as  far  as  the  cape  of  Goc>** 
Hope.  On  these  cxcui-sions  they  fly  high  in  the  air,  though  they  expcrion^^* 
some  difficulty  in  getting  on  th(;  wing  from  the  ground.  IJefore  taking  tbeij^ 
spring  they  run  some  paces,  raise  themselves  a  little  at  first,  and  then  unMj* 
a  powerful  and  rapid  wing.  In  the  air  they  form  very  nearly  an  isasccles  tri' 
angle,  possibly  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  element  with  greater  facility' 
When  attacked  by  an  eagle,  or  the  wind  is  likely  to  break  their  oi^dcr,  they 
close  in  circles.  Their  passage  frecpiently  takes  place  during  the  niglit^* 
which  is  known  by  their  sonorous  voieo,  which  announces  it,  and  the  boa  J 
of  the  troop  often  utters,  to  indicate  the  route  he  is  taking,  a  cry  of  appeal* 
to  which  all  his  followers  answer.  Their  voices,  even  on  these  nocturnal 
voyages,  are  exceedingly  loud,  probably  owing  to  the  length  of  the  windpipe, 
and  tlie  convolution  near  its  bronchial  extremity.     When  they  cry  during  the 
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ire  generally  understood  to  forbode  rain,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
my  other  birds  which  feed  partially  on  those  worms  which  the  ap- 
humidity  brings  to  the  surface,  not  only  when  the  rain  actually  falls, 
from  the  changed  state  of  the  air,  the  evaporation  is  much  dimin- 
lien  they  are  peculiarly  noisy  and  tumultuous,  and  fly  near  the 
casionally  alighting,  it  is  considered  as  a  pretty  certain  indication 
sst.     On  the  other  hand,  when  they  rise  high,  and  fly  on  in  regular 

regarded  as  a  sign  of  flne  weather. 

ig  on  the  wing,  the  apparent  difliculty  which  they  experience  does 
rom  the  want  of  space  in  which  to  move  their  \viiig8,  for  their  legs 
?ntly  long  for  allowing  those  to  act  with  peifect  freedom,  even  when 
e  firmly  on  the  ground.  They  appear  to  run  forward  for  the  pur- 
itting  an  impetus  of  the  whole  body ;  and  when  that  is  acquired, 
hemselves  into  the  air  by  the  elasticity  of  the  legs,  and  move  off* 
od  style,  and  they  are  capable  of  passing  over  many  miles  without 

When  they  assemble  on  the  ground  for  the  ])urpose  of  repose, 
jr  a  long  flight,  they  take  with  the  head  under  the  wing,  they  have 
tinels  appointed  to  give  the  alarm  in  case  of  danger.  These  sen- 
1  on  the  one  leg,  as  is  also  the  habit  of  the  storks,  and  this  resting 
t  is  probably  a  greater  relief  than  resting  on  Iwth  feet,  because  the 
then  preseiTed  by  means  of  the  ligaments  which  act  by  their  elas- 
aiter,  and  not  by  living  exertion,  as  is  the  case  with  muscles.  The 
eraity  of  the  femur,  or  thigh-bone,  where  it  articulates  with  the 
he  leg,  has  a  hoUow  or  depression,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  re- 
ojeclion  of  tlie  leg-bones,  and  when  this  projection  is  received  in- 
)w,  the  l)ones,  taken  togetlier,  are  shorter  tlian  when  it  is  displaced, 
vever,  this  joint,  which  is  the  proper  knee-joint  of  the  bird,  though 
oint  is  usually  so  called,  is  much  bent,  the  ])rojection  slides  out  of 
,  and  bears  upon  a  more  elevated  part ;  by  this  means  the  two  bones 
jcome  longer,  which  lightens  the  ligaments,  and  the  resistance  of 
ty  of  these,  makes  the  leg  much  firmer  at  this  joint  than  if  it  were 
and,  consequently,  the  one  leg,  bent  as  far  as  it  will  bend  at  this 
s  a  very  steady  support.  Many  birds  have  this  structure,  and  are 
:  on  one  leg  for  a  considerable  time,  but  none  hcive  it  in  such  pcr- 
he  crancrs  and  storks. 

imon  cranes  are  urulerstood  to  build  in  the  northernmost  parts  of 
',  and  probably  as  far  to  the  north  as  Lapland  in  some  instances. 
5  verj'  connnon  in  Sweden,  and  particularly  abundant  in  the  mai-sh- 
al  and  westeni  Russia.  In  some  parts  of  Poland  they  invade  the 
cially  those  of  bnckwhent,  in  such  numbers,  that  the  farmers  find  it 
U)  employ  people  to  drive  them  off*.  The  nests  are  formed  in 
1  tufts  (if  tall  aquatic  ])hnits,  close  by  the  margins  of  the  waters. 
ire  only  two  in  number,  of  a  greenish  cohn*,  and  blotched  over  with 

A. 

.ents  were  very  familiar  with  the  manners  and  migrations  of  these 
mixed  them  up  with  their  supci-stitions.  The  positions  of  the 
both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  where  they  approximate  the  narrow 
h  connect  tlie  archipelago  and  the  Black  sea,  naturally  bring  the 
e  mijrrant  flocks  over  Greece;  and  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  and  the 
fertile  parts,  were,  and  are  still,  their  resting-places,  after  cros- 
le  northern  and  the  southern  seas.  In  those  days  the  flesh  of  the 
X  luxury,  and  it  is  also  recorded  among  the  dishes  sen-ed  up  in  old 
igland.  In  the  old  birds  it  is  black  and  tough,  but  said  to  be  at 
ble  in  the  young  ones. 
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TbG  Demotiellf;,  or  NTimidlao  Cranf;^ 


The  elogant  epecies  to 
which  the  French  acade- 
micians have  given  the 
name  of  demoiselle,  is  re- 
markable for  the  graceful 
symmetry  of  its  form,  the 
tasteful  disposition  of  its 
plumage,  and  tlie  agreea- 
ble contrast  of  its  lighter 
and  dv^ker  shades  of  color. 
In  an  upright  position,  it 
measures,  when  it  is  fully 
gro\vn,  about  three  feet 
six  inches  to  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  its  length  from 
the  point  of  the  bill  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  is  about  ^ 
three  feet.  Of  these  meas- 
urements, the  neck  and 
legs  form  a  very  consid- 
erable part.  A  patch  of 
light  gray  occupies  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  the  sides  of 
which,  together  with  the  neck,  including,  the  long,  slender,  pointed  feathen, 
which  depend  from  its  lower  pait  over  the  breast,  are  of  a  uniform,  but  not 
very  intense  shade  of  black.  Every  part  of  the  head  and  neck  is  fully 
plumed.  Behind  each  eye  there  passes  off,  in  a  backward  direction,  a  tuft 
of  pure  white  feathers,  thi*ee  or  four  inches  in  length.  These  crests,  as  they 
are  improperly  tcMTiied,  ai*e  extremely  light  and  flexible,  and  have  their  barU 
so  loose  as  to  float  in  graceful  undulations  on  the  slightest  motion  of  the  bird. 
The  rest  of  the  plumage,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  outer  halves  of  the  quill- 
feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail,  is  of  a  uniform  slaty-gray.  The  secondary 
quill-fealhers  are  considerably  longer  than  the  primary,  and  when  the  wings 
are  folded,  form  on  either  side  of  the  body  a  tuft  of  dependent  plumes,  cuning 
downward  toward  their  extremities.  All  the  quill-feathers  have  their  outer 
halves  of  a  dusky-black.  The  bill  is  yellowish  or  flesh-colored,  the  iiis  red- 
dish-brown, and  the  legs  and  claws  approaching  to  black. 

Like  most  of  the  birds  of  the  wading  order,  the  Numidian  crane  is  migra- 
tory in  its  habits,  but  it  never  reaches  a  high  northern  latitude,  and  the  envi- 
rons of  Constantinople  are  the  only  part  of  Europe  which  it  is  said  to  visit. 
It  is  aflirmed,  but  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  to  have  been  obsen-ed  as 
far  east  as  Lake  Baikal.  The  southern  coast  of  the  Black  sea  and  the  Caspian, 
seem,  however,  to  be  its  proper  Asiatic  limits.  In  Africa,  which  is  tnily  its 
native  country,  it  extends  along  the  whole  of  the  Mediten-anean  and  western 
coasts,  from  Egypt  to  Guinea,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tripoli,  and  throughout  the  tract  of  country  which  constituted  the  Numidia 
of  tne  ancients.  It  an-ives  in  Ep^ypt  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  period 
of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  makes  its  appearance  about  Constantinople 
in  the  month  of  October,  being  then  probably  on  its  passage  from  the  Black 
sea  toward  the  south.  It  is  also  stated  to  have  been  met  with  in  the  interior 
of  south  Africa,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cape. 

Although,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  it  prefers  marshy  situations, 
and  feeds  occasionally  upon  flshes,  insects,  and  mollusca,  a  vegetable  diet  is 
more  congenial  to  its  stiiicture  and  habits.  Its  stomach  is  a  true  muscular 
gizzard,  like  that  of  the  common  fowl,  and,  as  in  most  granivorous  birds, 
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Dtains  a  quantity  of  gravel,  evidently  swallowed  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ir  in  the  trituration  of  the  hard  substances  on  which  it  generally  subsists. 
coDSffquently  prefers  seed  and  other  vegetable  productions  to  every  other 
id  of  lood.  The  convolutions  of  its  ti-achea  are  less  extensive  than  tliose 
the  common  crane,  and  its  note  is  therefore  weaker  and  less  sonorous,  al- 
mgh  somewhat  sharper. 
Crownbd  Crane. — This 
autiful  bird  measures 
out  four  feet  in  height. 
i  plumage  is  of  a  bluish 
ite  color  on  the  neck,  and 
1  both  surfaces  of  the 
yiy;  the  quill-feathers  of 
16  tail  and  the  primaries 
f  the  wings  are  white. 
Che  fore  part  of  the  head 
s  covered  by  a  close  tuft 
jf  short,  smooth,  even,  vel- 
vety feathers,  of  a  deep 
black  ;  and  behind  these 
rises  a  very  remarkable 
crest,  consisting  of  a  large  ; 
number  of  flat,  yellowish 
filaments,  each  twisted  spi- 
rally on  itself,  fringed  along 
its  edges  with  a  series  of 
hlick-pointed  hairs,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  blackish  pen- 
cil These  filaments  are  of  nearly  uniform  length,  and  measure  four  or  five 
mcbes  from  base  to  tip.  They  take  their  origin  from  a  roundish  space  on 
tbe  back  of  the  head,  and  expand  equally  at  their  extremities  into  a  circle 
of  considerably  larger  diameter  than  the  head  itself.  The  bill,  legs,  and 
fot,  are  of  a  dusky  black  ;  and  the  iris  is  remarkable  for  being  almost  des- 
titute of  color.  As  in  most  of  the  birds  of  this  family,  the  feathers  of  the 
Wer  pait  of  the  neck  are  long,  narrow,  and  gracefully  dependent  over  the 
breast. 

The  crowned  crane  is  a  native  of  Guinea  and  the  neighboring  countries; 
'tis  also  found  at  Cape  Verd.  In  a  wild  state  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that 
the  crowned  crime  is  a  migratory  spt^cics  ;  but  we  know  little  of  its  habits 
except  in  captivity.  Like  the  other  cranes,  it  frequents  swampy  places,  sub- 
'ista  partly  upon  Hshcs,  worms,  and  insects,  and  partly  on  vegetable  substan- 
ces. At  Cape  Verd,  we  are  told,  it  approaches  so  nearly  to  a  state  of 
^mestication  as  to  come  of  its  own  accord  into  tlie  poultry  yards,  and  feed 
i^th  the  tame  birds  confined  in  them.  It  perches  in  the  open  air  to  take  its 
^t,  and  walks  with  a  slow  and  somewhat  stately  gait;  but,  with  its  wings 
•xpanded  and  assisted  by  the  wind,  it  scuds  along  with  great  rapidity.  Its 
[igfat  too  is  lofly,  and  capable  of  being  continued  for  a  very  considerable 
ime. 

In  captivity  it  is  perfectly  quiet  and  peaceable,  readily  becomes  familiar- 
Ked  with  man,  and  seems  even  solicitous  for  his  company.  When  at  rest  it 
isually  stands,  like  the  other  craneSi  upon  one  leg,  with  its  long  neck  bent 
)ward,  and  its  body  supported  in  an  almost  horizontal  position.  But  if 
isturbed  in  its  repose,  it  lengthens  out  its  neck,  brings  that,  together  with 
•  body,  into  an  almost  vertical  line,  and  assumes  a  bold  and  imposing  atti- 
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tude.  Its  proper  note  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  crane, 
and  is  compared  by  Buffon  to  the  hoarse  sound  of  a  trumpet.  It  has  also 
another  note  resembling  the  clucking  of  a  hen,  but  louder  and  more  disa* 
greeable.  Grain  of  all  kinds,  but  particularly  rice,  forms  its  usual  food  in  a 
state  of  captivity,  and  it  is  especially  delighted  by  the  occasional  addition  of 
a  few  living  fishes. 

Storks  are  regular  birds  of  passage ;  but  so  punctual  in  their  comings  and 
goings,  that  from  the  most  remote  times,  they  have  been  considered  as  gifted 
vi^lK reasoning  powers.  The  prophet  Jeremiah,  speaking  of  their  knowledge, 
contrasts  their  instinctive  obedience  to  their  Creator's  laws,  with  the  culpa- 
ble departure  therefrom  by  those  on  whom  God  had  bestowed  the  higher 
gifts  of  reason  and  understanding.  **  Yea,  the  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth 
her  appointed  times ;  and  tlio  turtle  and  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  observe 
the  time  of  their  coming ;  but  my  people  know  not  the  judgment  of  the 
Lord." — Jer.  viii.  7. 
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So  punctual  is  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  various  migratory  birfc 
that,  to  tbU  day,  the  Persians,  as  well  as  ancient  Arabs,  often  form  their  •!• 
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manacs  on  their  moveinonts.  Thus,  tho  beginning  of  the  Binging  of  nightin- 
ffflleswas  the  commencement  of  a  festival,  welcoming  the  return  of  waxm 
weather:  while  the  coming  of  the  storks  was  the  period  of  another,  announ- 
cing their  joy  at  the  departure  of  winter.  The  expression,  '*  the  stork  in  the 
heaven,"  is  more  applicable  than  at  iirst  appears,  for  even  when  out  of  sight, 
its  pathway  maybe  traced  by  the  loud  and  piercing  cries  peculiar  to  those 
of  the  old  as  well  as  of  the  new  world.  Its  migrations  are  equally  regular, 
there  as  with  us,  passing  its  immense  periodical  journeys  at  such  a  prodigious 
height  as  to  be  seldom  observed.  It  is  satisfactory  thus  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  a  scrij)tural  passage  from  so  distant  a  source,  though  amply 
borne  out  by  witnesses  in  the  very  country  in  which  the  prophet  dwelt. 

"In  tho  middle  of  April,"  says  a  traveller  in  the  Holy  land,  "  while  our 
ship  was  riding  at  anchor  under  Mount  Carmcl,  we  saw  three  flights  of  these 
birds,  each  of  which  took  up  more  than  three  hours  in  passing  us,  extending 
itself,  al  the  same  time,  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth."  They  were  then 
leaving  Egypt,  and  steering  for  Palestine,  toward  tho  northeast,  where  it 
seems,  from  the  account  of  another  eyewitness,  they  abound  in  the  month 
of  May.  "Returning  from  Cana  to  Nazareth,"  he  observes,  "I  saw  tho 
fields  so  filled  with  flocks  of  storks,  that  they  appeared  quite  white  with 
them;  and  when  they  rose  and  hovered  in  the  air,  they  seemed  like  clouds. 
The  respect  ])aid  in  fonner  times  to  these  birds  is  still  shown  ;  for  the  Turks, 
notwithstanding  their  recklessness  in  shedding  human  blood,  have  a  more 
than  ordinarv  regard  for  storks,  looking  upon  them  with  an  almost  reveren-  . 
tial  affection/' 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Smyrna,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Ottoman  dominions,  wherever  the  bird  abides  during  its  summer  visits,  it  is 
^velcomcd.  They  call  him  their  friend  and  their  bi'other,  the  friend  and 
brother  exclusively  of  tho  Moslem  race,  entertaining  a  belief  that  wherever 
the  influence  of  their  religion  prevailed,  it  would  still  bear  them  conij)any  ; 
^nrlit  might  seem  that  these  sagacious  birds  are  well  aware  of  this  predilec- 
fion :  for  singularly  enough,  a  recent  ti*aveller,  who  met  with  them  in  incred- 
ible numliers  in  Asia  Minor,  observed,  that  although  they  built  on  the 
'Hosques,  minarets,  and  Turkish  houses,  their  nests  were  never  erected  on  a 
^'hristian  roof.  In  tho  Turkish  quarters  they  were  met  in  all  direct i(ms, 
strutting  about  most  familiarly,  mixing  with  the  j)eople  in  the  streets,  but 
rarely  entering  the  parts  of  the  town  inhabited  by  the  Greeks  or  Armenians, 
by  whom,  possibly,  they  may  be  occasionally  disturbed.  Nothing  can  be 
'^^♦ru  interesting  than  the  view  of  an  assemblage  of  their  nests.  Divided  as 
tbry  always  are  into  pairs,  sometimes  only  the  long  elastic  neck  of  one  of 
^tuni  Is  to  be  seen  ])cerinir  from  its  cradle  of  nestlings,  the  mate  standing  by 
*'n  'ino  of  his  long  slim  legs,  and  watching  with  every  sign  of  the  closest  af- 
fection. While  other  couples,  on  the  adjacent  walls,  are  fondly  entwining 
*heir  pliant  necks,  and  mixini^  their  hmfx  bills,  the  one  sometimes  bending  her 
^eck  over  her  back,  and  burying  her  bHl  in  the  soft  plumage,  while  her  com- 
panion clackinix  his  long  beak  with  a  peculiar  sharp  and  monotonous  sound, 
^ises  her  head  and  embraces  it  with  a  quivering  delight ;  while  from  the 
h'lltw  and  crannies  of  the  walls,  below  the  storks'  nests,  thousands  of  liltio 
blue  turtledoves  flit  in  all  directions,  keeping  up  an  incessant  cocring  by  day 
^d  night. 

At  another  Mohammedan  town,  Fez,  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  there  is  a 
'ich  hospital,  expressly  built,  and  supported  by  large  funds,  for  the  solo  pur- 
pose of  assiating  and  nursing  sick  cranes  and  storks,  and  of  burying  them 
Mien  dea^!  This  respect  arises  from  a  strange  belief,  handed  down  from 
time  immemorial,  that  the  storks  are  human  beings  in  that  form,  men  from 
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some  distant  islands,  who,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  assume  the  shape 
of  these  birds,  that  they  may  visit  Barbary,  and  return  at  a  fixed  time  to  their 
own  country,  where  they  resume  the  human  form.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  this  tradition  came  originally  from  Egypt.  By  the  Jews  the  stork  waa 
also  respected,  though  for  a  different  reason  ;  they  called  it  Chaseda — which 
in  Hebrew,  signifies  piety  or  mercy — from  the  tenderness  shown  by  tbe 
young  to  the  older  biras,  who,  when  the  latter  were  feeble  or  sick,  would 
Dring  them  food. 

This  affection,  however,  appears  to  be  mutual,  for  the  parent  birds  have  a 
more  than  common  degree  of  affection  for  their  young,  and  have  been  known 
to  perish  rather  than  desert  them.  An  attachment  of  this  port  once  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  an  old  stork,  at  the  burning  of  the  city  of  Delft,  in  Hol- 
land. When  the  flames  approached  licr  nest,  situated  on  a  housetop,  she 
exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to  save  her  young ;  but  finding  every  effort 
useless,  she  remained  and  perished  with  them.  Besides  the  Jews,  other 
ancient  nations  held  these  birds  in  veneration.  A  law  anting  the  Grceka, 
obliging  children  to  support  their  parents,  even  received  its  name  from  a  ref- 
erence to  these  birds.  By  the  Komans  it  was  called  the  pious  bird,  and 
was  also  an  emblem  on  the  medals  of  such  Roman  princes  as  merited  the 
title  of  Pius. 

The  FISH-HAWK  is  migratory,  arriving  on  the  coasts  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  about  the  twenty-second  of  September.     Heavy  equinoctial  storaM 

may  vary  these  periods  _  _^  

of  arrival  and  depart-  "~  —  -^ 

ure  a  few  days,  but 
long  obsei*vation  has 
ascertained  that  they 
are  kept  with  remark- 
able regularity.  On 
the  an-ival  of  these 
birds  in  the  northern 
states,  in  March,  they 
oflen  find  the  bays  and 
ponds  frozen,  and  ex- 
perience a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  fish  for  sev- 
eral days.  Yet  there 
is  no  instance  on  rec- 
ord of  their  attacking 
birds,  or  inferior  land- 
animals,  with  intent  to 
feed  on  them ;  though  The  Fi^h-Hawk. 

their  great  strength  of  flight  as  well  as  of  feet  and  claws,  would  seem  to  ren- 
der this  no  difficult  matter.  But  they  no  sooner  arrive  than  they  wage  wir 
on  the  bald  eagles,  as  against  a  horde  of  robbers  and  banditti ;  sometimel 
succeeding,  by  force  of  numbers  and  perseverance,  in  driving  them  fro» 
their  haunts,  but  seldom  or  never  attacking  them  in  single  combat. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  fish-hawk  in  spring,  is  welcomed  by  the  fiib" 
emicn  as  the  happy  signal  of  the  approach  of  those  vast  shoals  of  herriaft 
shad,  &c.,  that  regularly  arrive  on  our  coasts,  and  enter  our  rivers  in  roi 
prodigious  multitudes.  Two  of  a  trade,  it  is  said,  seldom  agree ;  the  tdagSi 
however,  will  not  hold  good  in  the  present  case,  for  such  is  the  respect  iMul 
the  fish-hawk,  not  only  by  this  class  of  men,  but  generally  b/  the  wnoto 
neighborhood  where  it  resides,  that  a  person  who  should  attempt  to  AoA 
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em»  would  stand  a  fair  chance  of  being  insulted.  This  preposses- 
^or  of  the  fish-hawk  is  honorable  to  their  feelings.  Thev  associate 
irst  appearance,  ideas  of  plenty,  and  all  the  gayety  of  business; 
it  active  and  industrious  like  themselyes  ;  inoffensive  to  the  produc* 
heir  farms ;  building  with  confidence,  and  without  the  least  dispo- 
:oncealment,  in  the  middle  of  their  fields,  and  along  their  fences ; 
ning,  year  afler  year,  regularly  to  its  former  abode. 
)8t  of  the  fish-hawk  is  usually  built  on  the  top  of  a  dead  or  decay- 
sometimes  not  more  than  fifteen,  often  upward  of  fifty  feet  fiom 
id.  It  has  been  remarked  by  the  people  of  the  seacoasts,  that  the 
ving  tree  will  die  in  a  few  years  after  being  taken  possession  of  by 
awk.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fish-oil,  and  to  the  excrements  of 
but  is  more  pi*obably  occasioned  by  the  large  heap  of  wet  salt 
of  which  the  nest  is  composed.  The  nests  are  constructed  as 
Externally,  large  stick,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
,  and  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  piled  to  the  height  of  four  or  five 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  breadth ;  these  are  intermixed  with  com- 
a-weed, pieces  of  wet  turf  in  large  quantities,  mullein-stalks,  and 
h  dry  sea-grass  j  the  whole  forming  a  mass  very  observable  at  half 
listance,  and  large  enough  to  fill  a  cart,  and  form  no  inconsiderable 
I  horse.  These  materials  are  so  well  put  together,  as  often  to  ad- 
large  fragments,  after  being  blown  down  by  the  wind.  About  the 
lay,  the  female  fish-hawk  begins  to  lay  her  eggs,  which  are  com- 
ree  in  number,  sometimes  only  two,  and  rarely  four.  They  are 
.t  larger  than  those  of  the  common  hen,  and  nearly  of  the  same 
The  ground  color  varies,  in  different  eggs,  from  a  reddish  cream  to 
white,  splashed  and  daubed  all  over  with  dark  Spanish  brown,  as  if 
art  During  the  time  the  female  is  sitting,  the  male  frequently 
her  with  fish ;  though  she  occasionally  takes  a  short  circuit  to  sea 
»at  quickly  returns  again.  The  attention  of  the  male  on  such  occa- 
regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  A  pair  of  these  birds 
»aUi  aide  of  Great  Egg  Harbor  river,  and  near  its  mouth,  were  noted 
al  years.  The  female,  having  but  one  leg,  was  regularly  furnished, 
tinff,  with  fish  in  such  abundance,  that  she  seldom  left  the  nest,  and 
■eek  fi>r  food.  This  kindness  was  continued  both  before  and  after 
>D.  Some  animals  who  claim  the  name  and  rationality  of  man, 
ush  at  the  recital  of  this  fact. 

PARROW-HAWK  fiies  rather  irregularly,  occasionally  suspending  itself 
%  hovering  over  a  particular  spot  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
off  in  another  direction.  It  perches  on  the  top  of  a  dead  tree  or 
the  middle  of  a  field  or  meadow,  and,  as  it  alights,  shuts  its  long 
suddenly,' that  they  seem  instantly  to  disappear.  It  sits  here  in  an 
3rpendicular  position,  sometimes  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  frequently 
ts  tail,  and  reconnoitring  the  ground  below,  in  every  direction,  for 
ards,  &c.  It  approaches  the  farmhouse,  particularly  in  the  mom- 
king  about  the  farmyard  for  mice  or  young  chickens.  It  frequently 
nto  a  thicket  after  small  birds,  as  if  at  random,  but  always  with  a 
r,  and  generally  with  a  fatal,  aim.  **  One  day,"  says  Wilson,  **  I 
a  bird  of  this  species  perched  on  the  highest  top  of  a  large  poplar 
:iit8  of  the  wood,  and  was  in  the  act  of  raising  the  eun  to  my  eye, 
swept  down  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow  into  a  thicket  of  bners 
rty  yards  off,  where  I  shot  him  dead,  and,  on  coming  up,  found  a 
d-«parrow  quivering  in  his  grasp.  Both  our  aims  had  been  taken 
me  instant,  and,  tunfortunately  for  him,  both  were  fatal."     It  is  par- 
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kticularly  fond  of  watching  along  hedge-rows  and  in  orchards,  where  small 
birds  usualy  resort.  When  girasshoppers  are  plenty,  they  fbrm  a  considers- 
ble  part  of  its  food.  Wilson 
gives  a  very  characteristic  in- 
stance of  the  delicacy  of  taste 
of  this  falcon  in  respect  to  its 
food  :  **  Though  small  snakes, 
mice,  lizards,  &c.,"  says  he, 
"be  favorite  morsels  with  this 
active  bird,  yet  we  are  not  to 
suppose  it  altogether  destitute 
of  delicacy  in  feeding.  It  will 
seldom  or  never  eat  of  anything 
that  it  has  not  itself  killed,  and 
even  that,  if  not  (as  epicures 
would  term  it)  in  good  eating 
order^  is  sometime  rejected.  A 
very  respectable  friend,  through 
the  medium  of  Mr.  Bartram,  in- 
forms me,  that  one  morning  he 
observed  one  of  the  hawks  dart 
down  on  the  ground  and  seize  a 
mouse,  which  he  instantly  car- 
ried to  a  fence-post,  where,  after 
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examining  it  for#some  time,  he  left  it,  and,  a  little  while  after,  pounced  upon 
another  mouse,  which  he  instantly  carried  off  to  his  nest,  m  the  hollow 
of  a  tree  hard  by.  The  gentleman,  anxious  to  know  why  the  hawk  bad 
rejected  the  first  mouse,  went  up  to  it,  and  found  it  to  be  almost  covered 
with  lice,  and  greatly  emaciated !  Hero  was  not  only  delicacy  of  taste,  but 
sound  and  pinident  reasoning.  If  I  carry  this  to  my  nest,  thought  he,  it  will 
fill  it  with  vermin,  and  hardly  be  worth  eating.  The  blue-jays  have  a  par- 
ticular antipathy  to  this  bird,  and  frequently  insult  it  by  following  and  imi- 
tating its  notes  so  exactly  as  to  deceive  even  those  well  acquainted  with 
both.  In  return  for  all  this  abuse,  the  hawk  contents  himself  with  now  and 
then  feasting  on  the  plumpest  of  his  persecutors,  who  ai-e,  therefore,  in  per- 
petual dread  of  him  ;  and  yet,  through  some  strange  infatuation,  or  from  fear 
that,  if  they  lose  sight  of  him,  he  may  attack  them  unawares,  the  sparrow^ 
hawk  no  sooner  appears  than  the  alarm  is  given,  and  the  whole  force  of  jaye 
follow." 

This  tendency,  which  small  birds  have,  to  crowd  round  and  annoy  their 
more  powerful  enemies,  is  a  curious  point  in  natural  history,  and  one  the 
rationale  of  which  is  not  very  easily  understood ;  the  more  so,  that  it  doe» 
not  hold  in  the  case  of  the  very  powerful  birds  of  prey.  Nobody,  we  pre 
sume,  has  seen  a  flock  of  birds,  either  great  or  small,  following  and  annoy- 
ing the  golden  eagle,  the  jerfalcon,  or  even  the  peregrine.  It  is  true  that 
these  prey  less  frequently  upon  little  birds  than  the  smaller  hawks,  aiitl 
therefore  they  do  not  stand  so  directly  in  the  character  of  enemies;  bat 
still,  as  was  observed  by  Wilson,  and  as  reported  by  American  naturalists 
generally,  the  ospreys  crowd  round  and  annoy  the  white-headed  eagle.  Tb0 
grand  object  seems  to  be,  so  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  as  tfas* 
he  shall  not  be  able  to  single  out  any  one  individual  as  his  victim,  but  weat* 
himself  out  in  a  crowd,  the  members  of  which  are  all  equally  attneCho- 
This  point,  if  duly  worked  out,  might  help  to  explain  the  curious  sulgeetof 
/amdn€Uion,  which  some  animals  appear  to  possess  over  their  pi^j. 
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Thb  BiTTBRN^ — This  species  is  widely  distributed,  beiug  found  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America ;  and  this  general  distribution  would  of  itself  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  birds  are  capable  of  migratory  flights.  In  every  part  of 
the  world,  howerer,  they  are  rarely  to  be  seen,  though  in  all  places  where 
they  breed  they  are  pretty  certain  of  being  heard  about  the  commencement 
of  the  breeding-time. 


The  Bittern. 

The  particular  characters  of  this  species,  licsides  the  dimensions  as  already 
Mated,  are :  the  bill,  from  the  tip  to  the  hollow  of  the  gape,  about  four  inches, 
or  nearly  so,  in  length  (which,  from  its  foim  and  the  firmness  of  its  substance, 
nakes  it  a  very  formidable  weapon),  and  it  is  of  a  dark  color  for  the  ereater 

Cof  its  length,  but  greenish  at  the  base  of  tho  lower  mandible.  Ihe  na- 
skin  aC  the  gape,  and  the  naked  parts  of  the  legs,  are  nearly  of  the  same 
oolory  but  the  legs  have  a  very  slight  tinge  of  a  reddish  hue  along  with  the 
green.  The  feiShers  on  the  forehead  and  crown  are  black,  but  the  general 
fiobr  of  the  clothing  feathers  is  yellow,  with  more  or  less  of  a  reddish  brown 
lloge,  and  very  inely spotted  and  barred  with  black;  and  it  is  from  the  num- 
ber and  TBgttlarity  A  the  spots  that  it  gets  the  name  of  tiellaris,  or  starred. 
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The  greater  coverts  of  the  wings  and  the  quills  are  more  indimng  to  nut 
color,  and  more  thickly  and  regularly  barred  with  black  than  the  seneral  plu- 
mage of  the  body.  The  tail  is  very  short,  but  the  closed  wings  do  not  reach 
to  the  extremity  of  it.  The  toes  and  claws  are  long,  and  both  rather  slender, 
though  the  claws  are  sharp-pointed.  The  claw  of  the  middle  front  toe  is 
slightly  toothed  on  it^  inner  edge.  These  are  the  characters  of  the  male. 
The  female  is  smaller  in  size,  and  the  colors  of  her  plumage  are  not  so  bright 
The  common  bitterns  feel  the  influence  of  the  season  rather  early.  The 
love-song  of  the  male  begins  early  in  March,  and  sometimes  even  in  Febru- 
ary, but  that  depends  on  the  season  and  the  locality,  and  it  is  sometimes  be- 
gun and  continued  for  a  few  days,  and  then  lefl  off  for  a  week  or  more,  in 
consequence  of  that  short  supplemental  winter,  which  is  pretty  regular  as 

^rell  as  severe,  in  those  wild  places  which  bitterns  frequent,  and  known  by  the 
nii^of  the  '*  lapwing  storm,"  as  these  birds  and  it  very  frequently  come 

>mt)^t  the  same  time.  When  this  storm,  which  is  never  of  long  continuance, 
and  is  oflen  unknown  in  the  low  and  warm  places,  or  is  merely  a  bleak  wind 
there  when  it  is  snow  upon  the  bittern's  habitation,  is  over,  the  harmony  of 
the  bitte^  begins  anew. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  once  popular  notion,  that  this  sound 
is  produced  by  means  of  the  bill  thrust  into  the  quagmire,  and  aided  by  the 
vibrations  of  that  in  the  janing  sound,  is  without  foundation.  Of  all  imagin- 
able places,  a  quagmire  covered  with  rushes  and  other  rough  herbage,  such 
as  that  which  bitterns  frequent,  is  the  least  sononms,  or  capable  of  producing 
or  aiding  in  the  production  ^£  sound  of  any  kind ;  and  whatever  the  note  of 
a  UmI  may  be,  tnat  noie  is  never  produced,  or  even  much  modified,  by  the 
bill,  or  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea*  The  real  organ  of  voice  in  birds  is 
always  at  the  bronchial  end  of  that  canal,  and  not  at  the  larynx,  or  upper  end, 
as  in  the  mammalia.  In  consequence  of  this  structure,  the  whole  of^the  tra- 
chea is  converted  into  a  sort  of  wind  instrument,  by  which  the  sound,  of 
which  the  lower  end  is  the  more  immediately,  or  originally  producing  organ, 
is  modulated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  voice  of  the  mammalia  is  modulated 
by  the  palate,  tongue,  and  month.  Of  course,  the  sound  which  birds  emit, 
varies  with  the  length  and  form  of  the  trachea,  and,  just  as  is  the  case  in  the 
sound  of  artificial  wind  instruments,  the  sound,  whatever  may  be  its  original 
quality,  is  rendered  deep  and  hollow  in  proportion  to  the  length  and  size  of 
the  trachea,  whether  the  additional  length  bo  produced  by  convolutions  of 
that  organ,  or  by-  a  greater  length  of  the  neck.  When  there  is  a  shaking 
sound,  there  is  of  course  a  vibrating  membrane  in  the  original  organ  of  voice; 
but  whether  that  shall  produce  a  sharp  and  clear  trill,  as  in  the  warblers,  or 
a  grating  and  hollow  sound,  as  in  the  bittern,  depends  partly  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  the  membrane,  and  partly  upon  that  of  the  trachea. 

When  the  male  bittcm  has  contmued  sufficiently  long  at  the  exercise  o^ 
his  music,  such  as  it  is,  for  "  winning  the  favor  of*  his  dame"  (for  such  is  tie 
object  of  his  to  us  unseemly  music),  the  two,  in  concert,  set  about  preparing 
the  nest — that  is  but  a  homely  structure — a  rude  couch  of  witherea  grass  w 
i-ushes,  placed  upon  a  hammock,  where  it  is  well  concealed,  or  upon  the  short 
stump  of  an  aquatic  shrub,  if  there  happens  to  be  one  in  the  nuptial  demesM 
of  the  pair.  It  is  never  far  from  the  water,  because  the  birds  do  not  rangt 
out  of  the  humid  places ;  but  it  is  always  above  the  rise  of  any  ordinary  flow 
which  can  take  place  during  the  time  tnat  it  is  in  use,  and  it  is  always  formed 
of  dry  materials.  All  nests,  indeed,  are  so,  though  there  has  been  mentiot 
made  of  some  aquatic  birds  taking  advantaTO  of  the  fermentation  of  green  o( 
moist  vegetables,  and  the  heat  thereby  produced,  to  assist  in  the  hatdiing  o( 
their  eggs.     But  the  action  of  water  would,  even  in  thia  way,  de^roy  Ai 
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principle  of  life  in  the  eggs,  instead  of  maturing  them ;  and  therefore,  even 
ihoae  eggs  which  are  committed  directly  to  the  waters,  are  so  defended  by 
their  peculiar  tunics,  that  the  water  has  no  direct  chymical  action  upon 
them.  The  eggs  of  the  common  bittern  are  generally  four,  though,  as  is  said, 
they  are  sometimes  five,  and  they  are  of  a  greenish  brown  color.  The  nest 
is,  however,  as  rarely  seen  as  the  birds,  because,  though  in  the  early  pait  of 
the  sc^ason  the  male  is  noisy  enough  in  the  air  during  the  evening  tvkilight^ 
both  birds  are  remarkably  silent  during  the  day,  and  they  are  always  si&nt 
when  they  are  at  or  near  the  nest. 

The  period  required  for  rearing  the  young  is  little  shoit  of  seven  weeks, 
about  twenty-four  days  of  which  are  spent  m  the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  and 
three  weeks  in  feeding  the  young  in  the  nest.  The  young  differ  much  from 
those  of  the  true  grsdlidae  in  the  length  of  time  which  they  require  before 
they  are  able  in  any  way  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  young  of  the  true  gral- 
lidse,  though  covered  with  down  and  not  feathers,  when  they  come  out  of  the 
sheU,  are  very  soon  able  to  run,  and  in  this  respect  they  have  some  resem- 
blance to  the  gallinidae ;  but  those  of  the  bittern  are  callow  and  almost  naked, 
and  at  the  same  time  scraggy  and  skeleton-like  in  their  form. 

The  common  bitterns  live  at  all  times  solitary,  or  at  most  in  pairs,  and 
never  flock,  or  even  congregate  together  in  families;  and  as  soon  as  the 
young  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  they  follow  the  habit  of  their  parents, 
and  are  not  seen  together  till  they  pair  and  have  families.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  love-song,  which  is  not  long  continued,  the  birds  are  quiet,  and 
they  are  quite  inoffensive,  and  never  attack  or  annoy  any  creature  save  those 
small  animals  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  their  food.  In  their  cho- 
sen habitations,  there  are,  indeed,  few  animals  with  which  they  can  quarrel, 
even  were  they  so  disposed;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  not  very  safe, 
even  for  the  birds  of  prey,  to  quarrel  with  them. 

Nor  are  they  powerful  in  defending  themselves  against  birds  of  prey  only, 
for  they  ofier  fonnidable  resistance  to  does ;  and  if  the  dog  is  not  all  the 
more  stanch,  he  will  hardly  go  in  upon  the  oittem  if  he  gets  a  thrust  from  the 
bill.  Even  the  spoilsman,  when  he  only  wings  the  bird,  or  lames  it  so  that 
it  can  not  escape  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  yet  retains  the  greater  part  of  its 
strength  and  spirit,  must  approach  it  with  caution.  It  strikes  so  fiercely  with 
the  bill,  that  it  can  wound  the  leg  through  a  thick  boot ;  and  if  it  can  strikn 
any  part  of  the  body  which  has  not  such  a  protection,  the  wound  which  it  is 
capable  of  inflicting  is  very  severe ;  and  thus,  while  it  never  invades  the 
haunts  of  man,  man  does  not  invade  it  in  its  haunts  with  impunity. 

Thb  Partridge. — The  characters  of  this  genus  are,  the  bill  short,  stout, 
compressed,  and  naked  at  the  base;  the  upper  mandible  arched,  convex, 
and  much  curved  toward  the  tip ;  the  nostrils  at  the  base  of  the  bill  lateral, 
and  half  covered  by  an  arched  membrane ;  the  three  front  toes  united  by 
membranes  as  far  as  the  fii'st  articulation  ;  the  tail,  consisting  of  fourteen  or 
eighteen  feathers,  is  short,  rounded  at  the  extremity,  and  drooping  down- 
ward ;  and  the  wings  are  also  short,  rounded,  and  hollow.  Partridges  are 
stationary  in  some  countnes,  and  shift  their  abodes  with  the  seasons  in  oth- 
ers. They  are  very  numerous  in  warm  and  temperate  regions  of  the  globe, 
fiving  in  pairs,  and  steady  in  their  family  attachments.  The  grreatest  num- 
ber reside  in  the  fields  and  in  open  tracts  of  country,  with  the  exception  of 
some,  which  prefer  the  outskirts  of  woods  in  the  neighborhood  of  water. 
Their  food  consists  of  g^in,  seeds,  bulbous  plants,  insects,  and  worms. 
Thej  ran  more  frequently  than  fly,  get  up  from  the  ground  with  some  diffi- 
ealty,  and  make  a  whirring  noise  when  on  the  wing.  They  have  numerous 
broods  generally ;  and  the  young,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  run  about 
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— ^indeed,  they  may  be  often  seen  running  with  a  porticm  of  the  shell  adher- 
ing to  their  bodies.  The  species  and  varieties  of  partridges  are  very  nomer- 
ous,  so  that  we  can  afford  room  to  notice  only  a  few  of  the  leading  ones. 

The  partridges  of  the  eastern  continent  admit  of  subdivision  into  two  sec- 
tions—Uie  true  partridges,  which  have  the  bill  and  tail  short,  and  no  produced 
spurs  on  the  tarsi ;  and  the  Jrancolinsy  which  have  the  bill  and  tail  produced, 
and  spurs  on  the  tarsi.  The  former  are  strictly  monogamous,  and  fight  few 
battles  of  mere  gallantry,  though  they  fight  stoutly  for  their  pastures ;  but 
the  second  are  very  pugnacious  in  some  of  the  species.  As  a  whole  race, 
they  inhabit  warmer  latitudes  than  the  true  partridges.  Besides  these,  there 
is  a  third  division,  the  colins,  or  partridge  of  North  America,  which  are 
perchers,  having  the  bill  short  and  stout,  and  some  of  them  are  migratory. 

The  male  of  the  common  partridge,  when  full  grown  and  in  g^od  condi- 
tion, weighs  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  ounces,  and  the  female  about  two  oun- 
ces less;  the  length  of  the  entire  bird  thirteen  inches,  breadth  twenty;  tbe 
eyes  are  hazel ;  the  bill  in  the  young  is  brown,  in  the  old  bluish  white;  the 
legs  also  are  yellowish  when  young,  and  as  they  increase  in  age,  turn  to  a 
dark  bluish  white.  The  age  of  paitridges  is  discovered  by  the  bill  and  legs; 
and  another  method  is,  from  the  appearance  of  the  last  feather  of  the  wing, 
which  is  pointed  after  the  first  moult,  but  in  the  following  year  is  quite 
round.  The  general  color  of  the  plumage  is  brown  ash,  elegantly  mixed 
with  black,  and  each  feather  is  streaked  down  the  middle  with  buff*-color; 
the  chin,  cheeks,  and  forehead,  are  tawny,  and  palest  in  the  females.  Un- 
der each  eye  there  is  a  spot,  with  jsmall  warty  excrescences,  and  above  and 
behind  the  eye,  toward  the  ear,  is  a  naked  skin  of  a  bright  scarlet,  which  is 
not  very  conspicuous,  except  in  old  birds ;  the  legs  of  the  male  are  fiir- 
nished  with  a  blunt  spur  or  knob  behind,  and  the  bi*east  with  a  crescent  of 
a  deep  chestnut  color,  which  takes  place  the  beginning  of  October ;  this  mark 
the  female  wants,  and  her  feathers  are  in  general  not  so  distinct  and  bright. 
It  is  said  the  partridge,  if  unmolested,  lives  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years; 
others  dispute  this  computation,  and  maintain  that  they  live  seven  years,  and 
give  over  laying  in  the  sixth,  and  are  at  their  full  vigor  when  two  years  old. 
Partridges  pair  about  the  third  week  in  February,  and  sometimes,  after  be- 
ing paired,  if  the  weather  be  extremely  severe,  they  all  gather  together,  and 
again  form  the  covey.  They  begin  to  lay  six  weeks  after  being  paired. 
According  to  Ray  there  are  one  third  more  male  than  female  partridges 
hatched ;  and  it  is  well  kno^vn  that  the  old  cocks  will  drive  the  young  cocb 
off  the  ground,  and  afterward  frequently  fight  till  they  kill  each  other.  In 
this  respect  partridges  differ  from  pheasants  ;  they  will  have  a  certain  range 
to  themselves,  while  pheasants  will  hatch  and  live  quietly  with  their  broods 
close  together.  When  too  many  birds  are  left,  these  contentions  are  sure  to 
napoen ;  and  the  consequence  is  a  scanty  produce,  for  the  female  is  so  pur- 
sued, that  she  drops  her  eggs  in  various  places,  forming  no  nest,  and  perhaps 
never  laying  two  egg»  in  the  same  spot.  The  amorous  nature  of  partridg^ 
has  given  rise  to  very  strange  accounts ;  we  are  unprepared  to  controrert, 
and  less  inclined  to  investigate,  this  peculiar  propensity  ascribed  to  then. 
The  female  lays  her  eggs  on  the  ground,  scraping  together  a  few  bent  and 
decayed  leaves,  which  are  strewed  roughly  in  the  hollow  made  by  an  ox  oi 
horse's  foot.  This  nest  is  formed  upon  hedge-banks,  in  corn  or  grass,  bat 
more  particularly  in  clover  fields;  and  the  number  of  eggs  laid  are  froo 
fifteen  to  twenty-five,  of  a  greenish-gray  color;  the  number  of  eggs  is  much 
reduced  when  the  bird  is  either  very  young  or  very  old,  and  also  when  tbe 
first  eggs  have  been  destrriyed  and  a  secund  hatch  produced.  There  bare, 
Hnwever,  been  instances  of  amazing  fecundity  in  the  partridge.     On  a  fam 
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occupied  by  Mr.  Pratt,  near  Ferling,  England,  in  the  year  1793,  a  partridge- 
nest  was  found  in  a  fallow  field  with  thirty-three  eggs ;  twenty-three  of  die 
eggs  were  hatched,  and  the  birds  went  off;  four  more  had  live  birds  in  them : 
the  number  of  the  eggs  was  ascertained  before  hatching,  to  decide  a  bet 
laid  by  a  person  who  refused  to  credit  so  unusual  a  production  ;  the  female 
covered  all  the  eggs  ;  seven  of  which,  in  the  centre,  were  piled  in  a  curioiu 
manner. 

Upon  Sion-hall  farm,  in  Essex,  belonging  to  Colonel  Hawke,  in  1788,  tlie 
following  extraordinary  incident  of  a  partridge  depositing  her  eggs,  was 
known  to  many  persons  :  This  bird  chose  the  top  of  an  oak  pollard  to  make 
her  nest ;  and  this  tree,  too,  had  one  end  of  the  bars  of  a  stile,  where  there 
was  a  foot-path,  fastened  into  it ;  and  by  the  passengers  going  over  the  stile, 
before  she  sat  close,  she  was  disturbed  and  first  discovered.  The  farmer, 
whose  name  was  Bell,  laughed  at  the  circumstance,  as  being  the  report  of 
his  workmen,  saying  that  it  was  only  a  wood-pigeon  they  had  mistaken  for 
a  partridge.  But  Master  Bell,  who  had  killed  some  hundreds  of  partridges, 
so  positively  afHrmed  his  having  beheld  the  bird  upon  the  nest  on  the  tree, 
and  also,  at  another  time,  having  told  the  eggs  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  thit 
he  was  perauaded  to  ride  to  the  spot  where  the  partridge  was  seen  sitting. 
In  a  few  days  she  hatched  the  sixteen  eggs,  and  her  brood,  scrambling  down 
the  short  and  rough  boughs  which  grew  out  all  around  from  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  reached  the  ground  in  safety.  The  female  sits  three  weeks,  and 
during  that  period  undergoes  a  considerable  moult,  for  the  feathers  of  tbe 
belly  drop  :  the  great  hatch  is  about  the  first  ten  days  in  June ;  the  earliest 
birds  begin  to  fly  toward  the  latter  end  of  that  month. 

Partridges  are  not  every  year  equally  plentiful:  in  general,  when  tbe 
season  is  dry  during  May  and  June,  the  birds  are  numerous ;  on  the  con- 
trary, heavy  and  frequent  rains  during  the  time  of  laying  and  incubation, 
may  chill  or  drown  the  eggs.  If  the  weather  is  wet  when  the  young  first 
leave  the  shell,  the  cold  benumbs  the  little  strength  they  tlien  possess  in  tbeir 
legs,  and  they  die  while  the  mother  is  leading  them  in  search  of  food  to  sus- 
tain life.  At  this  time  too  much  drought  is  likewise  unfavorable  ;  the  ground 
cracks  from  the  heat,  and  into  these  crevices  they  fall  and  inevitably  perish; 
and  this  latter  spreads  a  more  universal  destruction  than  the  former,  es- 
pecially in  clayey  lands.  The  old  paitridge  has  other  dangers  to  encounter 
from  weasels,  stoats,  &c.,  crows,  magpies,  curs,  and  shepherds'  dogs ;  all  of 
which  suck  the  eggs,  not  to  mention  the  shepherds  and  farmers  themselves, 
who,  in  some  countries,  very  kindly  destroy  them.  It  is  not,  under  all  these 
disadvantages,  an  unfair  calculation  to  suppose  that  one  half  of  the  broods 
in  any  one  year  are  never  reared.  When  the  eggs  are  destroyed  in  any  of 
the  above  ways,  the  partridges  frequently  lay  again,  and  the  produce  of  these 
second  hatchings  constitute  those  small  birds  that  are  not  perfectly  feathered 
in  the  tail  until  the  beginning  of  October,  and  always  continue  a  puny,  sickly 
race,  that  seldom  outlive  the  rigors  of  the  winter.  The  affection  for  its 
young  which  the  partridge  shows,  is  peculiarly  strong  and  lively;  by  her 
mate  she  is  greatly  aided  in  the  care  of  rearing  them ;  together  they  lead 
them  out,  call,  and  point  out  to  thotn  their  proper  food,  and  assist  them  in 
finding  it,  by  scratching  the  ground  with  their  feet;  they  frequently  sit  close 
to  each  other,  covering  the  young  with  their  wings  like  the  hen  ;  in  this  sit- 
uation they  are  not  easily  sprung,  nor  will  the  sportsman  who  is  attentive  to 
the  preservation  of  his  game,  disturb  a  scene  so  interesting ;  but  should  the 
pointer  come  too  near,  or  unfortunately  run  in  upon  them,  there  are  fiiw 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  confusion  which  ensues.  The  male  first  gives  tbe 
signal  of  alarm,  by  a  peculiar  distressful  cry,  throwing  himaelf  at  the  i 
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)ment  more  immediately  in  the  way  of  danger,  in  order  to  mislead  the 
emy;  he  flies,  or  rather  runs  along  the  ground,  hangine  his  wings,  and 
hibiting  every  symptom  of  debility,  whereby  the  dog  is  decoyed,  by  a  too 
g^r  expectation  of  an  easy  prey,  to  run  further  from  the  covey.  The  fe- 
ile  flies  off  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  to  a  greater  distance,  but  soon  after 
eretly  returning,  she  finds  her  scattered  brood  closely  squatted  among  the 
ass ;  and,  hastily  coUectine,  she  leads  them  from  the  danger,  before  the 
>g  has  had  time  to  return  from  his  pursuit.  Mr.  Mark  wick  says  he  has 
en,  when  a  kite  has  been  hovering  over  a  covey  of  young  partridges,  the 
1  birds  fly  up  at  the  kite,  screaming,  and  fighting  with  all  their  might  to 
eserve  their  brood.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  introduce  partridges'  eggs 
ider  the  common  hen ;  when  she  has  set  the  regular  time,  if  the  young  do 
»t  appear,  the  feathers  are  glued  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell  from  be- 
g  exposed  to  too  great  heat  from  the  hen.  To  remedy  this,  dip  the  eggs 
e  or  six  minutes  in  water,  and  the  moisture  will  soak  through  the  shell 
d  loosen  the  feathers :  and  this  kind  of  bathing  may  also,  perhaps,  refresh 
e  joung  bird,  and  give  it  additional  strength  to  break  its  prison.  It  is  said 
at  the  partridge  bred  under  a  hen,  retains  through  life  the  habit  of  calling 
ben  it  hears  &e  clucking  of  hens.  The  first  food  for  the  young  partridge 
ould  be  the  eggs  of  the  small  ant ;  afterward  fresh  curds,  mixed  with  let- 
ce*  chickwecMl,  or  groundsel.  It  will  be  sometime  before  they  can  eat 
■ain  readily. 

Even  when  fostered  by  hand,  the  partridge  seldom  forgets  its  wild  origin, 
id,  at  its  full  growth,  soon  acquires  a  habit  of  estranging  itself  from  the 
>u8e,  however  intimately  it  may  have  been  connected  with  the  place  and  its 
[habitants,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  existence.     This  species  of  partridge 

very  generally  distributed  oter  the  eastern  continent,  most  abundantly  in 
16  temperate  regions,  though  it  also  occurs  in  high  latitudes,  and,  seasona 
ly  at  least,  in  hot  countries,  such  as  Egypt  and  the  coast  of  Barbary.  In  a 
ird  which  is  so  generally  distributed,  considerable  varieties  of  color  may 
B  expected,  and  two  of  these  varieties  have  sometimes  been  described  as 
marate  species  :  these  are  the  Damascus  partridge,  which  is  only  about 
uf  the  size  of  the  common  variety,  pale-ash  color  above,  variegated  with 
lack  and  red,  and  yellowish  white  on  the  under  side :  and  the  hill  partridge, 
'hich  is  smaller  than  the  common  variety,  and  darker  in  the  color.  These 
od  some  others  can  be  regarded  as  little  else  than  climatal  varieties,  and 
lere  are  instances  also  of  albinoes,  or  specimens  nearly  or  altogether  white. 

The  Owl. — These  birds  are  found  in  every  country ;  and,  though  all  of 
lem  are  nocturnal,  or  rather  crepuscular  in  their  feeding,  yet  they  are  among 
)e  most  laborious  of  birds  ;  and  the  quantity  of  food  wnich  they  consume  in 
Toportion  to  the  weight  of  their  bodies,  is  probably  greater  than  that  con- 
umed  by  any  other  bird.  As  is  the  case  with  the  diurnal  birds  of  prey, 
iking  them  in  the  order  of  their  disposition  to  prey  upon  the  living  bodies 
f  warm-blooded  animals,  so,  in  the  owls,  the  headquarters  may  be  said  to 
« in  northerly  and  cold  climates.  In  tropical  countries,  indeed,  there  are 
ikmty  of  owls,  but  they  are  not  birds  of  so  bold  a  character  as  the  owls  of 
be  north,  just  as  the  vultures  of  the  same  countries  are  not  so  bold  birds  as 
be  northern  eagles. 

There  is  a  very  singular  adaptation  of  twilight  and  twilight  bird  in  this 
)BOgraphical  distribution  of  the  owls,  and,  if  properly  followed  out,  it  is  one 
^eh  IS  calculated  to  throw  no  small  light  upon  the  mode  in  which  all  the 
ana  of  nature  are  fitted  to  each  other.  In  the  tropical  country  the  twilight 
i  very  shoit,  nearly  of  the  same  length  all  the  year  round,  and  under  the 
gitator  itself  then  is  only  about  an  hour  and  twelve  minutes  between  sunset 
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Young  birds,  squirrels,  rabbiks,  rats,  mice,  partridges,  and  different  ki 
of  small  birds,  are  its  principal  prey;  and  in  proof  of  its  Toracity  in  deT< 
ing  these,  we  may  relate  the  n>l lowing  aqecdote  from  WiUon:    '*A  i 
large  one,  wing-broken,  while  on  a  foraging  excursion,  was  kept  aboi 
faiTnhouse  for  sometime,  and  at  length  disappeared  for  several  days,  no 
knew  how.     Almost  every  day  after  this,  hens  and  chickens  also  disappea 
one  by  one,  in  an  unaccountable  manner,  till,  in  eight  or  ten  days,  very 
were  lefl  remaining.     The  fox,  the  minx,  and  the  weasel,  were  altema 
the  reputed  authors  of  this  mischief,  until  one  morning  the  old  lady  her 
rising  before  day  to  bake,  in  passing  toward  the  oven,  surprised  her 
prisoner,  the  owl,  regaling  himself  on  the  body  of  a  newly-killed  hen!     ' 
thief  instantly  made  for  his  hole,  under  the  house,  whence  the  enraged 
tron  soon  dislodged  him,  with  the  brush-handle,  and  without  mercy  despa 
ed  him.     In  this  snug  retreat  were  found  the  ereater  part  of  the  feathers 
many  large  fragments  of  her  whole  family  of  chickens." 

These  birds  are  not  migratory  in  the  United  States,  but  remain  in 
country  all  the  year  round  ;  and  as  there  is  a  bird  very  much  resembling 
in  Mexico,  which  is  also  resident  there,  they  have  been  described  as  two 
ferent  species,  and  neither  of  them  the  same  as  the  European  one.  ' 
one  of  the  United  States  has  the  crest,  and  also  the  markings  somewhat 
ferent  from  the  European  one,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  these  di 
Aences  be  anything  more  than  climatal ;  and  this  is  probably  the  real  a 
pf  difference  between  those  animals  of  the  two  continents,  which  resell 
each  other  in  their  general  characters.  The  American  one  has  the  1 
longer  and  broader  than  the  European ;  but  as  we  are  quite  ignorant  of 
use  of  those  tufts  in  the  economy  of  the  birds,  we  have  no  clew  whateve 
the  climatal  course  by  which  their  form  or  size  may  be  modified. 

The  Spoonbill. — The  beak  of  the  spoonbill  is  proportionally  somev 
longer  even  than  that  of  the  stork ;  it  is  perfectly  straight,  flattened  both  al 
and  below,  broad,  flexible,  and  covered  at  its  base  with  a  membranous  c 
Toward  the  extremity,  it  expands  into  an  oval  disk,  of  greater  breadth  t 
the  remainder  of  the  bill,  and  rounded  at  the  point  The  nostrils  form 
naiTow  oval  fissures  within  the  cere  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  wl 
is  slightly  grooved  on  either  side  by  a  longitudinal  furrow,  and  terminate 
a  trifling  hook.  On  the  inside,  the  mandibles  are  channelled,  the  max^gin 
the  channel  being  raised,  and  surmounted  by  a  row  of  sharp  projecting « 
ciculations.  In  the  adult  bird,  the  cheeks  are  naked,  and  a  tuft  of  long  i 
row  feathers  forms  a  crest  on  the  back  of  the  head.  The  tongue  is  ezo 
ingly  short,  triangular,  and  pointed ;  the  throat  capable  of  being  dilated  i 
a  pouch ;  the  legs  long,  and  covered  with  large  reticulated  scales ;  the  t 
four  in  number,  the  three  anterior  united  for  a  considerable  distance  I 
web  which  is  continued,  in  the  shape  of  a  fringe,  to  their  very  eztrenul 
and  the  posterior  resting  upon  the  ground  for  nearly  its  whole  length ; 
claws  short,  narrow,  slightly  curved,  and  pointed ;  and  the  second  quill-fei 
er  the  longest 

The  white  spoonbill  is  the  only  certain  species  of  the  group  that  inhil 
the  old  continent  In  common  with  all  the  nearly-related  birds,  it  is  mk 
tory  in  its  habits,  quitting  the  north  of  Europe,  and  more  particulariy  n 
land,  which  is  its  favorite  summer  resort,  about  November,  and  returai 
about  April.  In  the  winter  it  takes  up  its  quarters  in  various  parts  of  Afii 
extending  southward,  even  to  the  cape  of  Grood  Hope.  It  is  rarely  met 
inland  countries  except  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers,  but  is  by  no  nMl 
uncommon  during  the  season  on  the  coasts  of  great  extent  of  country  wH 
it  embraces  in  its  visits.     In  England,  it  is  now  but  an  occasional  visiter.   1 
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than  that  of  the  wild  goose,  its  entire  length,  from  the  extremity 
:  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  not  exceeding:  two  feet,  six  or  eight  inches. 
)  bill  alone  measures  six  or  seven  inches,  and  its  breadth,  at  the 
•^  is  not  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  expanse  of  its  wiugs  is 
feet.  The  entire  plumage  is  of  a  clear  white,  with  the  exception 
yellowish  spot  on  the  breast  of  the  adult,  extending  upward  oc 
in  the  form  of  a  narrow  stripe,  the  two  branches  uniting  on  the 
e  long  narrow  feathers  which  form  the  crest  on  the  top  of  the  head 
illy  backward.— 
low  tinge  distin- 
e  circumference' 
I  and  the  throat, 
in  visible  at  the 
>f  the  bill,  the  re- 
f  which  is  of  a 
:,  with  a  bluish 
e  lateral  grooves. 
of  the  legs  and 
Tectly  black ;  and 
ai'e  of  a  bright 
1.  The  females 
r  than  the  males, 
n  no  f)ther  exter- 
er.  In  the  young, 
►f  the  wing-feath- 
'k,  the  parts  which 
t  feathers  are  of  a  dirty  white,  and  the  crest  and  spot  on  the  breast 
y  wanting. 

onbills  usually  frequent  wooded  marshes  near  the  mouths  of  riv- 
ir  in  preference  upon  the  taller  trees,  but,  where  these  are  wanting, 
£eir  abode  among  the  bushes  or  even  among  the  reeds.  The  fe- 
hree  or  four  whitish  eggs.  They  associate  together,  but  not  in  any 
le  numbers,  and  feed  upon  the  smaller  fishes  and  their  spawn,  sholl- 
ther  aquatic  or  amphibious  animals.  The  form  and  flexibility  of 
ire  well  adapted  for  burrowing  in  the  mud  afler  their  prey ;  and 
es  which  are  placed  on  the  inside  of  their  mandibles  serve  both  to 
more  slippery  animals  and  to  break  down  their  shelly  coverings. 
mal  conn>rmation  which  is  nearly  in  every  respect  similar  to  that 
kBy  is  admirably  suited  to  this  kind  of  food.  Iney  have  no  proper 
lower  larynx  being  destitute  of  the  muscles  by  which  sounds  are 
and  their  only  means  of  vocal  expression  consists  in  the  snapping 
andibles,  which  they  clatter  with  much  precipitation  when  under 
ce  of  anger  or  alarm.  In  captivity,  they  are  perfectly  tame,  living 
nth  other  inhabitants  of  the  farmyard,  and  rarely  exhibiting  any 
of  wildness  or  desire  of  change.  In  common  wiUi  the  neighbor- 
\  they  feed  on  all  kinds  of  garbage. 

iRLET  Ibis,  in  its  adult  plumage,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  among 
hen  fully  grown  it  measures  i^om  twenty  to  twenty- four  inches  in 
."he  color  of  its  plumage  is,  as  its  name  imports,  entirely  scarlet, 
xception  of  the  quill-feathers  of  its  wings,  which  are  black.  The 
ts  of  its  cheeks,  its  bill,  legs,  and  feet,  are  of  a  pale  reddish-brown, 
e  covered  with  large  scales.  When  first  hatched,  the  young  are 
ritb  a  blackish  down,  which  soon  changes  to  an  ash-color,  and  at 
omes  nearly  white.     This  change  occurs  about  the  period  they  be- 
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pn  to  fly ;  after  the  second  mouldncf  they  asjume  a  litige  of  red,  which  grU 
ually  becomes  deeper  aTid  more  distinct^  appearing  tirst  on  the  back,  and 
then  spreading  over  Uio  sides  and  upper  parts  of  ihe  body.  Its  brilliatjcy  ivr 
creases  as  the  bird  advances  in  age. 

This  beautiful  specie.H  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  regions  of  America,  aw 
frequents  the  seashores  aod  mouths  of  the  large  rivers  in  lai'ge  bands,  foedii^ 
upon  insects,  shell-fish,  and  the  smaller  fish.  It  generally  lies  concealed  dnr 
ling  the  heat  of  the  day  and  in  the  night,  and  seeks  Its  food  only  in  the  mon* 
ing  and  evening.  Its  nest 
built  among  the  thickets,  and  is 
of  the  most  simple  construction. 
When  taken  young,  it  is  easily 
tamed,  and  submits  to  domesti- 
cation without  repining.  Ac- 
cording to  De  Lact  it  has  been 
propagated  in  captivity,  and  M. 
De  la  Bordo  gives  the  history  of 
an  individual  which  he  kept  for  j 
upward  of  two  years,  fceduig  it  ^ 
on  bread,  raw  or  cooked  meat, 
and  fbh.  It  was  fond  of  hunting 
in  the  ground  for  earth-worms, 
and  followed  in  quest  of  this 
food  the  labors  of  the  gardener. 
It  would  roost  at  night  on  the 
highest  perch  of  the  poultry- 
house,  and  fly  abroad  early  in  Tiie  Sm:t^  ibb. 
the  morning,  sometimes  to  a  great  distance  from  home.  Our  dimile^ 
probably  too  changeable  and  too  cold  for  so  delicate  a  bird,  other,, 
would  form  a  splendid,  and  it  is  said  a  savory,  addition  to  our  stock  < 
mesticated  fowls.     They  are  frequent  on  the  coast  of  Florida, 
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HB  Bbarded  Reed-bird. — This  most  elegant  and  truly  beautiful  bird 
a  inhabitant  of  large  reedy  tracts  in  various  situations,  both  in  Europe 
Asia,  being  found  in  Sweden  and  other  northern  countries,  and  plenti- 
'  along  the  reedy  borders  of  the  Caspian  sea;  though  nowhere  in  such 
idance  as  in  Holland.  In  England  it  inhabits  the  fenny  districts  of  Nor- 
and  Cambridgeshire,  where  it  -is  not  uncommon  ;  and  is  found  also  in 
Essex  marshes,  and  in  those  of  Sussex,  bordering  on  the  sea ;  also  in 
iicestershire,  Lancashire,  and  Cornwall.  It  has  likewise  been  seen  near 
$ley,  in  Scotland. 
;  is  a  small  species ;  but  from 
very  great  length  and  thick- 
\  of  its  plumage,  and  the 
;th  of  its  tail  and  legs,  it  ap- 
rs  when  alive  almost  as  large 
i  robin.  The  bill  is  small 
delicate,  somewhat  of  the 
3  of  the  titmouse  (parus),  but 
:h  weaker,  and  more  arcua- 
and  the  upper  mandible  is 
htly  curved  and  pointed  ;  of 
cb  yellow  cover  inclining  to 
ige,  but  fading  almost  imme- 
ely  after  death.  Irides,  fine 
3W  ;  in  the  young  of  the 
%  white,  with  a  yellowish 
e.  Between  the  bill  and 
I  is  a  tuft  of  pendent  pointed 
hers  on  each  side,  forming 
nd  of  mustaches ;  glossy  jet 
k  in  the  male,  and  of  the 
e  color  with  the  surrounding 
nago  in  the  other  sex.  The 
1,  neck,  and  breast,  of  the 
9,  of  a  beautiful  pure  bluish  gray ;  the  latter  soflly  tinted  with  purplish 
k;  chin  and  throat  very  pale  ash-gray,  almost  white;  flanks  yellowish 
wn  ;  the  back  and  tail  a  very  rich  yellowish  brown,  inclining  to  orange, 
ling  a  fine  contrast  with  the  gray  neck  ;  scapulars  wood-brown  ;  greater 
Is  blackish  gray,  having  their  outer  webs  edged  with  white ;  secondaries 
ad  with  orange-brown ;  tail  long,  and  very  wedge-shaped,  the  exterior 
hers  having  their  outer  webs  and  tips  pale  reddish  white,  under  tail- 
»rts  jet  blacky  legs  and  toes  black;  in  the  female,  the  chin,  breast,  and 
•  of  the  neck,  are  whitish,  with  a  s'ight  tinge  of  pink ;  crown  of  the 
i,  wood-brown ;  the  occiput  sornetin.es  spotted  with  black ;  back  yel- 
isb  brown,  in  some  having  a  list  of  bkckish  spots  down  the  middle  ;  vent 
under  tail-coverts  pale  yellowish,  inclining  to  wood-brown.  The  young 
year  resemble  the  adult  female,  excepting  in  the  color  of  the  iris,  and 
avirig  a  very  broad  black  line  along  the  back. 

.  correspondent  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History  observes  :  "  The 
rded  titmouse  (reed-bird)  inhabits  the  marshes  bordering  the  Thames,  both 
Lent  and  Essex.  I  was  told  in  December  last  that  some  had  been  seen 
large  piece  of  reeds  below  Barking  creek ;  and  being  desirous  of  ob- 
ing  them  in  their  haunts,  I  went  out,  accompanied  by  one  person  and  a 
,  to  the  abovenamed  place,  on  a  cold  windy  morning ;  ^  the  reed-cutters 
ng  commenced  their  operations,  I  was  fearuil  of  deferring  my  visit,  lest 
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my  game  might  be  driven  away.  Arrived  on  our  ground,  we  traversed  it 
some  time  without  success,  and  were  about  to  leave  it,  when  our  attention 
was  aroused  by  the  alarm-cry  of  this  bird.  Looking  up,  we  saw  eight  oi 
ten  of  these  beautiful  creatures  on  the  wing,  just  topping  the  reeds  over  oai 
heads,  utterin?  in  flill  chorus  their  forcibly-musical  note,  which  resembla 
the  monosyllable  ping,  ping,  pronounced  at  first  slow  and  single,  then  twc 
or  three  times  in  a  more  hurried  manner,  uttered  in  a  clear  and  ringing 
though  soft  tone,  which  well  corresponds  with  the  beauty  and  delicacy  A 
this  bird.  Their  flights  were  short  and  low,  only  sufficient  to  clear  thi 
reeds,  on  the  seedy  tops  of  which  they  alight  to  feed,  hanging  like  most  oi 
their  tribe  (that  is,  like  the  various  titmice),  with  the  head  or  back  dowa 
ward.  If  disturbed,  they  descend  by  running,  or  rather  by  drooping.  Tht 
movement  is  rapid  along  the  stock  to  the  bottom,  where  they  creep  and  flit 
perfectly  concealed  by  die  closeness  of  the  covert,  which  resembles  the  tin 
of  their  plumage.  Afler  some  time  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  shoot  one 
a  male  in  fine  plumag^.  I  held  it  in  my  hand  when  scarcely  dead.  Notb 
ing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  eye ;  the  bright  orange  of  the  iris,  soi 
rounded  by  the  deep  glossy  black  of  the  mustaches  and  streak  aborc 
receives  additional  brilliancy  from  the  contrast,  and  struck  me  as  a  mastei 
piece  of  color  and  neatness." 

The  Chaja. — The  chaja,  or  crested  screamer,  which  is  figured  in  our  en 
graving,  is  destitute  of  the  long  slender  bom  on  the  head  of  the  home 
screamer,  but  has  the  back  of  the  head  ornamented  with  narrow  dishevelle 
feathers,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  beginning  of  this  plume  i 
between  the  eye  and  the  beak,  so  that  the  crest  encircles  the  head  like 
diadem,  and  hangs  down  behind.  The  general  clothing  of  the  head  an 
neck  consists  of  down,  with  the  exception  of  a  naked  band  toward  the  lowe 
part  of  the  latter ;  this  down  is  of  a  pale  lead  color,  the  naked  collar  is  flea 
color,  and  below  it  is  a  collar  of  black  down;  the  general  plumage  is  of 
whitish  gray,  the  wings  and  tail  being  blackish  brown.  Length  of  hire 
thirty-one  inches. 

The  chaja  lives  singly  or  in  pairs,  but  is  sometimes  seen  in  flocks ;  it  fit 
quents  morasses,  and  the  low  marshy  borders  of  rivers ;  it  does  not  swio 
but  wades  in  quest  of  aquatic  and  other  plants,  on  which  alone  it  feed 
Azara  observes  that  he  has  seen  chajas  brought  up  from  the  nest  in  varioa 
bouses  in  the  country,  and  that  they  were  as  domesticated  as  the  poultr] 
The  same  writer  also  informs  us  that  the  chaja  perches  on  the  tops  of  tb 
loftiest  trees  ;  on  the  ground  it  walks  with  the  boay  horizontal,  the  head  am 
neck  raised  vertically,  the  beak  being  kept  rather  down.  Its  cry  is  loud  am 
shrill,  and  is  uttered  not  only  during  the  day,  but  the  night  also;  that  oi 
the  male  is  represented  by  the  word  chaja,  (hat  of  the  female  chajali,  aot 
they  respond  to  each  other's  call.  The  wings  are  armed  with  double  spun 
which,  with  the  diadem-like  crest,  the  size,  the  stately  air,  and  astoundiD( 
cry  of  the  bird,  might  lead  to  the  idea  of  its  being  a  bird  of  prey ;  whena 
it  is  gentle  and  quiet.  Its  length  of  wing  enables  it  to  fly  well,  and  it  lifl 
an  apparatus  of  extensive  air-cells  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles  of  tbi 
body,  which  are  even  continued  down  the  legs  to  the  toes.  Like  the  vultort 
it  wheels  around  in  vast  circles,  and  often  rises  till  out  of  sight. 

August  is  the  breeding  season  of  this  species ;  the  female  lays  two  eggi 
and  the  young,  while  yet  covered  with  down,  follow  their  parents  in  tb 
aame  manner  as  do  the  young  of  the  plover  and  lapwing.  The  nest  is  spi 
cious,  and  is  constructed  of  twigs  and  sticks,  and  placed,  according  to  somi 
on  bushes  and  low  trees  surrounded  by  water;  or,  according  to  other 
among  the  reeds  and  tall  herbage  which  grow  in  the  midst  of  the  morass. 
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Th9  engraving  on  the  previous  page  represents  an  adult  chaja, ! 
1  ied  by  its  young,  just  hatciied,  and  still  clad  in  down. 

The  Jacana. — A  very  peculiar,  and  by  no  means  uninterestin 
of  birds,  belonging  to  Cuvier's  long-toed  ramily  of  echnssiers,  or  sti 
and  forming  the  most  typical  or  charactenstic  genus  of  the  family, 
habits,  they  are  somewhat  allied  to  the  rails  and  water-hens ;  but 
all  natives  of  warm  countries,  and  possess  the  power  of  running  ligl 
aquatic  plants  and  herbage,  in  far  greater  perfection  than  any  other 

The  birds  of  this  genus  are  very  strikingly  distinguished  fron 
other  walking  birds,  by  the  great  development  of  their  feet,  which  ; 
the  species,  and  in  every  part  of  the  structure,  very  large  and  e 
propoition  to  the  si^e  of  the  bird. 

The  most  remarkable  part,  however,  is  the  great  development  of  tl 
These  toes  are  four  in  number,  three  to  the  front,  and  one  to  the 
perfectly  free,  or  without  membranes,  to  their  very  basis.  They 
nished  with  long  c|aws,  very  little  bent,  and  tapering  to  points,  w 
exceedingly  sharp ;  and  this  peculiarity  of  the  claw  is  more  remar 
the  hind  toes  than  on  any  of  tne  rest.  From  this  produced  form  and 
sharpness  of  the  claws,  the  French  have  given  these  birds  the  fanci 
of  surgeons,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  exercise  those  keen 
in  any  kind  of  phlebotomy,  or  in  doing  violence  to  any  Creature  v 
One  of  the  most  remarkable 
appendages  of  the  wing  is  a 
large  homy  spur,  slightly 
curved,  and  very  sharp- 
pointed,  which  is  placed  on 
the  turn  of  the  wing,  and 
which  might  be  used  as  a 
rather  formidable  weapon; 
but  whether  it  ever  is  so 
used,  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. This  formidable  ar- 
mature of  the  feet'  and  the 
wings  has,  however,  led 
some  to  conclude  that  thpse 
birds  are  of  a  pugnacious 
disposition  :  but  the  very 
reverse  seems  to  be  the 
case  ;  for  those  w4io  have 
had  the  best  oppoitunities 
of  observing  them  ib  a  state 

of  nature,  represent  them  as  ^  a- j 

being  very  peaceable  birds,  ingofthe  Jicmna. 

and  very  much  attached  to  each  other,  especially  the  ^airs,  whidi 
very  strong  reciprocal  affection.  The  birdB  are  at  all  times  difficu 
proach,  because  of  the  liehtness  and  agility  with  which  they  run  \ 
floating  leaves,  and  also  through  the  tall  aquatic  grasses,  and  the  e 
which,  when  necessary,  they  can  throw  themselves  so  far  into  the 
be  able  to  get  on  the  wing.  The  great  elasticity  of  their  toes,  and  t 
contractions  of  these  by  the  bondings  of  the  upper  joints  of  the  li: 
the  means  by  which  this  is  effected.  The  keen  points  of  the  claws, 
ble  them  to  take  hold  of  a  stem  or  a  leaf,  so  as  to  form  a  point  of 
with  very  little  pressure.  The  spur  on  the  wing  is  not  of  such  a 
utility,  but  it  may  also  assist  the  bird  in  holding  on  upon  the  aqua 
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age,  until  it  has  acquired  a  footing.  Any  one  who  has  observed  with  wl 
swiftness,  neatness,  and  lightness,  tne  common  water-hen  runs  along  a  broc 
when  there  is  only  here  and  there  a  stiniggling  leaf  or  stem  to  afford  so 
port,  can  readily  imagine  how  much  more  fleetly  these  birds,  whose  feet  a 
so  much  better  organized  for  such  an  office,  can  make  their  way  oTer  t 
waters  ;  and,  consequently,  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  obtain  a  sight  of  tbei 
more  especially  as  the  places  which  they  inhabit  are  not  the  most  temptii 
for  human  visiters. 

When  one  is  occupied,  the  other  is  always  watching,  and  instantly  giv 
the  alarm-cry  when  danger  is  near;  or  if  the  alarm  call  is  given,  not  fro 
the  actual  appearance  oi  danger,  but  from  the  apprehension  of  it,  the  one 
called  to  respond  that  all  is  safe,  by  a  sort  of  subdued  and  murmuring  a 
which  has  something  very  pleasant  in  it  During  the  day  these  birds  rema 
very  silent,  unless  when  they  are  disturbed  by  unwelcome  visitei*s ;  but  d 
ring  the  night,  when  they  are  in  motion,  their  cries  are  heard  at  a  great  d 
tance,  and  the  sound  is  by  no  means  agreeable.  Their  nests  are  formed 
the  thick  tufls  of  marsh  plants,  in  a  very  similar  manner  to  those  of  the  loo 
toed  birds  of* Europe.  They  ai*e  built  of  rushes  and  other  coarse  aqnai 
plants,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  collected,  and  placed  sufficiently  high  i 
being  above  any  ordinary  inundation.  The  hatch  consists  of  four  or  fi 
eggs,  of  a  greenish  color,  and  mottled  with  small  spots  of  dark  brown. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  were  once  supposed  to  bo  natives  of  America  onl 
but  they  are  found  in  the  marshy  paits  of  all  tropical  countriea.  In  Centi 
Africa,  in  India,  in  the  Oriental  isles,  as  well  as  all  the  richer  parts  of  tro 
ical  America.  They  are  birds  which  are  characteristic  of  the  places  whii 
they  inhabit ;  and  as  they  are  rarely  found  in  situations  which  are  bat  occ 
sionally  covered  with  water,  and  which  form,  the  proper  pastures  of  tl 
cranes  and  storks,  they  are  not  much  given  to  migration.  Within  the 
localities,  their  flight,  when  they  do  take  the  wing,  is  rapid ;  but  they  do  w 
rise  to  great  heights,  or  fly  over  long  distances. 

Their  proper  function  in  nature  appeara  to  be  that  of  cleaning  the  leare 
of  aquatic  plants,  of  which  there  are  vast  numbers  in  tropical  countries,  firoi 
insects  and  other  small  animals,  which  are  not  available  either  to  flying  o 
swimming  birds.  They  take  up  the  waters  as  to  pasture,  when  the  fij 
catchers,  bee-eaters,  and  other  birds,  which  can  use  the  wing  i-apidly,  then 
leave  ofl";  and  they  qqit  them  at  that  particular  stace  where  they  becoa 
the  pastures  of  ducks  and  divers,  and  other  birds  which  seek  their  food  ai 
the  bottom,  or  submerge  in  the  free  waters. 

The  GREBES  constitute  a  truly  natural  genus,  distinguished  by  the  titled 
podiceps,  in  allusion  to  the  fobated  form  of  their  toes,  a  peculiarity  which  m 
shall  describe  more  fully ;  they  are  birds  of  aquatic  habits,  and  are  especial 
ly  celebrated  for  their  powers  of  diving,  and  for  the  rapidity  of  their  sub 
aquatic  evolutions.  They  are  not,  however,  like  the  penguin  and  the  gni 
auk,  destitute  of  the  powers  of  flight,  though  they  seldom  have  recoune  H 
this  mode  of  escape  from  pursuit ;  for  the  shortness  of  the  wings,  and  the  ak 
sencc  of  a  tail,  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  rise  with  celerity  :  once,  ho# 
ever,  elevated,  their  flight  is  rapid,  and  capable  of  being  well  suslaiDei 
Hence  they  take  long  migratory  journeys  with  more  ease  than  might  at  fiflj 
be  expected.  In  the  form  of  their  body,  the  position  and  structure  of  m 
feet,  and  the  nature  of  their  plumage,  tllfe  grebes  are  expressly  fltted  for  f 
element  on  which  they  habitually  reside,  and  in  which  they  chase  their  f 
prey  with  arrow-like  velocity.  The  head  is  narrow ;  the  beak  long,  poii 
and  sharp,  somewhat  compressed  at  the  sides,  and  slightly  inclined  upv 
toward  the  tip.     The  neck  is  long;  the  body  boat-shaped  and  flattened;  ^ 
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wings  are  short,  concave,  and  pointed ;  there  is  no  tail ;  the  plumage  is  thick, 
full,  and  soft ;  a  dense  layer  of  tine  down  forms  an  under-dress,  being  coTered 
by  feathers  of  a  silky  gloss  and  texture,  and  completely  waterproof  Tbe 
toes  differ  from  those  of  every  other  aquatic  race  of  birds.  Instead  of  heing 
webbed,  as  in  the  duck  tribes  and  others  of  the  natatorial  order,  they  are 
completely  separate  and  flattened,  having  their  edges  funiished  with  a  bruad 
stiff  membrane,  each  toe  being,  in  fact,  a  distinct  and  beautifully-formed 
paddle.  Of  the  three  anterior  toes,  the  outermost  is  the  longest  and  largest; 
the  next  is  nearly  as  large, 
and  its  outer  edge  lies  tile-like 
over  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
outermost ;  the  innermost  toe  is 
less  than  the  middle  one,  on 
which  its  outer  edge  impinges. 
The  hind  toe  is  short,  placed 
high  on  the  leg,  and  furnished 
with  a  lobated  membrane.  The 
arrangement, of  the  scales  cov- 
ering the  toes,  gives  to  them  a 
leaf-like  appearance,  for  the 
lines  dividing  the  scales  run  in 
regular  succession  obliquely  up- 
ward from  a  central  line  or 
shaft,  formed  by  the  bones  ad- 
vancing to  the  tips,  which  are 
covered  with  a  broad,  flat  nail. 
The  leg,  or  tarsus,  is  short,  and 
flattened  laterally,  ^o  as  to  cut 
the  water  when  drawn  up  after 

each  stroke.  A  better  idea  of  the  exquisite  mechanism  of  the  foot  of  tk 
gi-ebe,  will  be  conceived  from  the  annexed  sketch,  than  from  any  veibal  d^ 
scription,  and  its  tri-oared  character  at  ouce  understood. 

That  the  outer  toe,  or  oar,  diould  be  the  largest  (contrary  to  what  is  uflo- 
ally  the  case),  majfat  first  appear  surprising;  on  reflection,  however,  it  wfi 
be  seen  to  be  a  necessary  provision,  inasmuch  as  by  this  arrangement  the  iffl-  . 
petus  of  each  stroke  of  each  foot  is  carried  in  a  line  obliquely  forward  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  chest,  to  which  it  converges;  whereas,  were  the  'naiet 
toe  the  largest,  and  the  outer  the  smallest,  the  line  of  the  impulse  of  eadi 
Hti'oke  would  diverge  from  the  body,  and  consequently  there  would  be  a  wart» 
of  ])ower.  We  find  a  beautiful  analogous  fprmation  in  this  respect  in  tht 
hind  feet  or  paddles  of  the  sea-otter  of  the  west  coast  of  North  America  (et- 
hydra  marina). 

The  situation  of  the  legs  in  the  grebe  is  thrown  as  far  bacltward  as  possiti^ 
and  the  thigh  is  short,  and  as  it  were,  retracted^  so  as  not  to  advance  bejon' 
the  body ;  the  grebe,  however,  can  not  sit  upright  like  the  penguin,  for  it  do* 
not  rest  on  its  heel ;  it  is  not  plantigrade.  When  renting  on  the  land,  it  K*. 
prone  on  its  whole  body,  and  in  this  situation  shuffles  along  like  a  seal,  pud^ 
mg  itself  onward  by  striking  the  ground  vrith  its  feet.  Ill-adapted  for  tli| 
land,  the  grebe,  as  we  have  seen,  is  admirably  constructed  for  the  water.  Mj 
swims  low,  owing  to  the  flatness  of  its  body,  and  when  diving  in  pursuit 
its  prey  uses  its  wings  to  add  to  its  velocity.  The  employment  of  the  wii  _ 
in  sub-aquatic  progression,  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  the  grebes ;  in  di^  ^ 
great  auk  and  penguin  the  wings  are  fashioned  for  this  and  no  other  ai^  ^ 
and  in  all  true  diving  birds,  as  the  guillemot,  razor-bill,  &c.,  the  wings  serU  ^ 
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1  ashlar  puipose,  and  they  are  short,  stiff,  and  concave.  The  quickness  with 
rhich  the  grebes  dive  is  remarkaUe ;  so  instantaneously  do  they  plunge,  that 
hey  are  able  to  aTcnd  the  shot  from  a  fowling-piece,  firod  by  a  common  flint 
ock,  aud  they  will  then  make  a  stretch  of  two  hundred  yards  before  coming 
ip  to  breathe,  which  is  done  by  merely  raising  the  head  for  a  second  above 
he  water. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Selby  that  when  making  a  tour  through  Holland, 
n  company  vdth  Sir  W.  Jardine,  he  gave  chase  to  a  crested  grebe,  upon  one 
if  the  lakes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rotterdam,  and  that  though  in  a  boat 
inducted  by  those  accustomed  to  the  business,  it  cost  upward  of  an  hour 
ind  a  half's  severe  exertion  to  get  within  range  and  secure  it  by  a  shot  through 
he  neck.  The  food  of  this  smgular  group  of  birds  consists  of  fishes  and 
iquatic  insects ;  but  it  is  observed  that  the  stomach  is  always  found  to  contain 
I  mass,  greater  or  less,  of  the  feathers  of  their  own  body.  That  these  are 
wallowed  to  assist  digestion,  as  has  been  suggested,  is  not  clear ;  most  prob- 
kbly  they  are  involuntaiily  swallowed  during  the  dressing  and  cleaning  of 
he  plumage,  ibr  we  often  find  in  tlie  stomach  of  cows  and  other  ruminants, 
lalla  of  hair ;  the  material  being  collected  into  the  mouth  while  licking  their 
>WD  or  each  other's  coats  (which  they  may  be  often  noticed  dV)ing),  and  then 
wallowed.  Hawks  and  owls,  which  swallow  the  feathers  of  birds  on  which 
hej  have  feSj  cast  up  these  indigestible  exuviae  in  the  form  of  round  pellets, 
vt  we  have  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  grebes. 
lodi  Montague  and  Selby  observe  that  the  feathers  which  have  been  for  some 
ime^  u  they  conjecture,  in  the  stomach,  are  comminuted,  and  thus  reduced 
0  a  atate  fit  for  passing  into  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  places  chosen  by  the  grebes  for  their  nidification,  are  among  the  thick 
eeda  and  laxuriant  aquatic  herbage  of  marslics,  or  the  sedges  which  border 
resh  water  lakes  and  rivers,  the  nest  being  composed  of  a  mass  of  half-de- 
ayed  roots,  dried  fiag^s,  and  other  similar  vegetable  materials.  It  is  large 
tfid  compact,  but  roughly  put  together,  and  rises  or  falls  according  to  the 
ise  or  fall  of  the  water  on  which  it  floats ;  the  eggs  are  three  or  four  in  num- 
»er. 

The  females  when  they  leave  the  nest  in  order  to  obtain  food,  cover  the 
jggs  with  loose  materials,  apparently  for  th*  purpose  of  concealment ;  some 
mteni,  however,  are  disposea  to  regard  this  as  an  instinctive  provision  made 
>y  the  bird  for  preserving  the  warmth  of  the  eggs  till  her  return.  The  com- 
non  gallinule,  or  moor-hen,  covers  up  her  eggs  in  the  same  manner,  and  no 
loubt  for  the  same  purpose,  namely  that  of  concealment  fl*om  natural  ene- 
aies. 

The  SxowBird. — When  winter  comes  arrayed  in  garments  of  snow,  the 
ittle  snowbirds  may  be  seen  waving  their  wings  against  the  sunlight,  and 
ooking  like  stars  of  silver.  The  scientific  name  of  the  bird  is  the  snowbunt- 
ng,  it  generally  inhabits  the  higher  regions  of  the  arctic  circles,  but  as  the 
levere  cold  comes  on,  it  migrates  over  the  United  States,  ahd  also  Europe 
Old  Asia.  Early  in  December,  they  descend  into  the  northern  states,  in  large 
locks,  either  immediately  before,  or  soon  after  a  fall  of  snow.  Amid  the 
now-drifts,  flocks  of  these  "bad-weather  birds,"  as  they  are  termed  by  the 
swedes,  flit  about  in  restless  aud  hungry  troops,  resting  for  a  moment  in  the 
ences  or  trees,  and  then  again  on  the  wing.  At  times,  pressed  by  hunger, 
hey  alight  near  the  door  of  the  farmhouse,  or  approach  the  barn,  and  in  very 
evcre  weather,  will  even  venture  into  the  outhouses  in  search  of  seeds  or 
mmbs :  but  when  the  weather  becomes  milder,  they  are  much  more  shy. 
!liey  seem  to  be  aware  also  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by  them  from 
uger  birds  scratching  the  earth,  and  in  some  degree  keep  company  with  par- 
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tridges,  wild  turkeys,  and 
eyen  squirrels,  in  order  to 
pick  up  the  food  rejected 
by  these  animals  as  be- 
neath their  notice.  The 
snowbird  is  a  true  hop- 
ping bird,  and  makes  its 
leaps  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  moving  eith- 
er feet  or  legs ;  in  which 
circumstance  it  resembles 
the  sparrow.  Another  of 
its  habits  is,  that  it  resorts 
at  night  during  severe  cold 
weather,  to  stacks  of  com 
and  hay,  in  which  they 
form  a  hole,  and  remain 
snug  in  it,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  weather. 
At  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion they  are  said  to  sing 
agreeably,  but  appear  to 
seek  out  the  most  desolate 
regions  of  the  cheerless 
north,  to  pour  forth  their 
melody  to  their  listening 
mates.  Their  nests  are 
built  in  the  fissures  of 
rocks  or  mountains;  the 
inside  of  them  is  made  of 
dry  gi'ass  or  feathew,  and 
lined  with  the  down  of  the 
arctic  fox.  The  eggs  are 
said  to  be  five,  which  arc  • 

whitish,  spotted  with  brown  and  gray, 
and  a  half  inches  in  length. 

The  Apteryx.— The  engraving  on  the  next  page  represents  a  curious  bird, 
the  apteryx  or  wingless  bird  of  New  Zealand.  A  most  extraordinary  spe- 
cies, genus,  family,  and — as  one  may  almost  say — order  of  winged  creature, 
of  which  the  characters,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  clearly  enough  demonstrate 
that  it  is  a  bird,  but  they  as  clearly  demonstrate  that  it  does  not  come  vritbin 
any  of  the  orders  into  which  other  birds  are  arranged  in  the  systems.  AD 
that  is  known  of  it  is  a  single  skin,  with  the  bill  and  feet  attached,  unmutila- 
ted,  and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  This  skin  was  brought  from  New 
Zealand  in  1812,  by  Captain  Barcley  of  the  ship  Providence,  from  whom  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Dr.  Shaw.  Dr.  Shaw  described  it  in  the 
twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  Naturalist's  Miscellany,  and  accompanied  the 
description  by  a  figure;  and  that  description  and  figure  form  the  only  sources 
whence  Temminck,  and  some  other  foi-eign  naturalists,  who  have  noticed  the 
bird  obtained  their  information.  But  Dr.  Shaw,  though  a  laborious  coUectoi 
and  voluminous  compiler,  was  by  no  means  a  philosophic  naturalist,  and 
therefore  his  figure  was  not  very  accurate,  and  his  description  by  no  neaas 
calculated  either  to  draw  much  attention  to  the  bird,  or  to  put  inquirers  in 
the  right  way  of  discovering  its  natural  relations  or  affinities.     Some  foreign 
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ituralists  went  even  so  &r  as  to  question  the  existence  of  the  bird,  though 
.  the  same  work,  and  in  the  adjoining  page,  the  very  same  author  mentions 
,  under  its  New  Zealand  name  of  kivi-kivi  (most  likely  an  imitation  of  its 
j),  as  being  abundant  in  the  forests  of  tliat  country.  Of  course,  no  charac- 
trs  are  described  along  with  the  mention  of  the  kivi-kivi,  because,  though 
lany  of  the  voyagers  frequenting  New  Zealand,  have  oflen  heard  the  natives 
lention  the  name  of  the  bird,  the  places  where  it  is  found,  and  some  of  them 
&ve  seen  the  chiefs  with  cloaks  ornamented  with  the  skins,  so  as  to  leave  no 
onbt  of  the  identity  of  the  Stanley  specimen,  yot  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
lit  the  natives  have  seen  either  bill  or  foot  except  in  that  specimen. 
Lord  Stanley  sent  the  specimen 
I  the  zoological  society,  whei*c  the 
on  was  so  carefully  examined  as 
»  asceitain  with  certainty  that  there 
deception  in  it;  and  a  newfig- 


re  and  description,  more  in  accor-  .  ' 
snce   with    the    analogies   of   the  -I 
iid,  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Yar-gt^ 
il,  with  his  usual  accuracy.    Of  this : 

pws,  prepared  under   the   direc-  

oos  of  Mr.  Yarrel,  we  have  given  The  Apter>'x- 

1  accurate  view,  and  we  can  not  convey  a  clearer  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
is  extraordinary  creature  than  in  that  gentleman's  words,  which,  on  account 
*  the  variety  of  the  subject,  we  will  quote  entire  : — 

"The  whole  length  of  the  bird,"  says  Mr.  Yarrel,  "from  the  point  of  the 
eak  to  the  end  of  the  body  (for  there  is  no  tail),  is  thirty-two  inches ;  the 
eak  is  of  a  light  yellow-brown,  long,  slender,  smooth,  and  polished,  in  form 
nembling  that  of  an  ibis,  but  rather  more  straight,  and  depressed  at  the 
ase ;  length  from  the  gape  to  the  point,  six  and  three  fourths  inches ;  the  up- 
•er  mandible  is  grooved  in  each  outer  side,  near  the  margin,  throughout  its 
v-hole  length  ;  at  the  end  of  this  groove,  at  each  side,  the  nostrils  are  pierced, 
he  apertures  elongated  and  covered  by  a  membrane,  so  suspended  on  the 
mtriidc  of  each  of  these  like  a  valve,  that  the  sliglitcst  pressure  against  the 
mter  surface  when  flexible,  as  during  life,  would  render  the  nostrils  imper- 
rious,  and  effectually  defend  and  cover  them.  A  bristle  introduced  into  the 
nostril,  under  and  behind  this  defending  membrane,  passes  up  the  whole  length 
of  the  beak.  The  upper  mandible  terminates  in  a  blunt  truncated  knob,  pro- 
jecting a  little  downward,  behind  which,  on  its  under  surface,  the  end  otthc 
lower  mandible  ranges  when  both  are  closed.  The  lower  mandible  is  also 
grooved  slightly  near  the  outer  edges  throughout  its  whole  length.  Both  man- 
dibles are  broad  and  flat  at  the  base,  measuring  full  one  inch  across  at  the 
gape,  and  only  seven  lines  in  heiijht.  The  breadth  of  the  upper  mandible  al 
the  point  is  two  lines,  under  mandible  still  moie  narrow. 

"Throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  mandible  and  the  distal  three 
Axirths  of  the  under  one,  the  inner  or  opposed  surfaces  of  btch  are  perfectly 
flat,  producing,  when  pressed  together,  uniform  and  entire  contact,  and  well 
adapted  for  compressing  or  crushing  such  substances  as  may  be  selected  for 
foJ.  The  proximal  fourth  of  the  lower  mandible  is  concave  on  its  inner 
furface,  affording  space  for  the  tongue,  which  must,  in  proportion  to  the  beak, 
be  small  and  short. 

*'  The  form  of  the  body  in  this  preserved  specimen  is  that  of  an  elongated 
sone  placed  nearly  upright  over  a  pair  of  short  and  stout  legs,  and  the  bird 
i  thus  made  to  resemble  a  penguin.     In  the  figure  annexed  to  the  present 
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description,  the  position  and  character  assumed  for  it  is  that  of  the  stnUki' 
otu  birds,  in  accordance  with  its  real  systematic  relations. 

"  From  the  crown  of  the  head  to.  the  lower  end  of  the  bodj,  the  length  is 
twenty-four  inches ;  and  the  circun;ierence  at  the  lower  part  eighteen  inches. 
The  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  forehead  are  short,  and  the  skin  car- 
ried forward  over  the  base  of  the  beak  to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  is  covered 
by  a  mixture  of  dark  feathers,  bristles,  and  hair.  About  the  gape  on  each 
side  are  also  several  long  black  bristles.  The  feathers  of  the  neck  are  some- 
what longer  than  those  on  the  head,  and  they  increase  in  length  generally  in 
proceeding  downward  over  the  body.  Those  of  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a 
hair-brown  color,  with  the  shaib  lighter ;  on  the  back,  sides,  and  rump,  the 
shafts  and  inner  portions  of  the  webs  are  reddish,  yellow,  brown,  and  tbe 
edges  dark-brown,  producing  an  agreeably  variegated  appearance.  On  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  in  front,  the  breast,  and  the  belly,  tbe  feathers  are 
lighter  in  color  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  body ;  the  shafts  still  lighter 
than  the  webs,  and  grayish  white.  The  feathers  generally  are  uniform  in 
structure,  and  resemble  those  of  the  emeu  ;  but  each  feather  is  much  shorter, 
the  longest  (those  hanging  over  ^he  rudimentary  wings)  not  exceeding  four 
and  a  half  inches.  The  webs  are  of  greatest  extent,  most  flocculent  and 
silky  at  the  base  of  each  feather,  and  become  more  linear  and  shorter  toward 
the  6nd ;  the  whole  of  the  fibres  forming  the  web  are  disunited,  and  the 
shaft  has  no  secondary  or  accessory  plume. 

**  On  each  side,  about  midway  between  the  head  and  lower  end  of  the  bird, 
is  a  rudimentary  wing  consisting  of  three  distinct  portions. 

"  The  part  of  the  humerus  that  remains  is  about  one  inch  in  length ;  and 
from  the  appearance  of  the  fractured  end  of  the  bone  within  the  skin,  was 
broken  off  clear  below  the  head ;  the  radial  portion,  figured  by  Shaw,  ap 
pears  to  be  made  up,  as  far  as  can  be  asceitained  by  present  examination, 
of  two  distinct  bones,  each  about  one  and  three  eighths  inches  in  length, 
covered  with  a  corrugated  skin,  and  ending  at  the  carpal  extremity  in  a  small 
homy  claw,  supported  on  a  short  ungual  (heel)  bone,  the  two  portions  in 
conjunction  measuring  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch. 

**  To  the  radial  portion  of  the  wing,  several  feathers  are  attached  of  tbe 
same  character  as  those  of  the 'other  parts  of  the  body;  but  the  feathers 
above  and  behind  this  rudimentary  wing  are  longer  than  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  and,  being  directed  forward  and  downward,  entirely  cover 
and  conceal  this  small  and  useless  wing. 

"  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  by  the  preserved  skin,  they^tir  was  prob- 
ably three  inches  in  length,  the  tibia  about  five  inches;  the  articulation  of 
the  tibia  with  the  tarsus  is  one  and  three  fourths  inches  below  the  end  of  the 
body,  and  on  a  line  with  the  pendent  ends  of  the  plumage  of  that  pait.  Tbe 
tarsus  is  three  inches  in  length,  and  measures  two  and  one  eighth  inches  in 
circumference.  The  other  bones  of  the  leg  appear  to  have  been  like  tbo 
tarsal  bones  thick  and  strong.  The  tarsi  are  covered  with  hard  and  dense 
reticulated  scales,  larger  in  size,  and  arranged  in  transverse  lines  in  the  front 
and  behind,  but  smaller,  and  more  irregularly  distributed  on  the  sides. 

"  No  public  or  jprivate  collection  is  understood  to  possess  another  specimen 
of  this  singular  bird  ;  and  it  might  reasonably  be  expected,  that  so  defence- 
less an  animal  must  soon  fall,  even  to  extermination,  when  assailed  by  pow- 
ei-ful  and  ingenious  enemies." 

The  apteryx  is  not  represented  as  being  generally  distributed  over  either 
of  the  two  islands  of  which  New  Zealand  is  composed,  but  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  mountainous,  dry,  and  stony  tract  near  Cape  East,  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  northern  island.     The  mountains  there  are  not  near  so  high 
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aa  in  the  southern  island ;  tbeir  climate  is  warmer,  and  they  are  interspersed 
by  rich  grounds,  though  without  those  forests  of  largre  trees  which  are  found 
on  the  slopes  of  the  more  alpine  places  and  in  the  morasses  between.  The 
climate  is  rather  humid,  and  that,  with  other  circumstances,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  under  small  stones  and  in  the  shallow  crevices  of  rocks,  there 
should  be  an  abundant,  and,  generally  speaking,  a  perennial  supply  of  insect 
food;  and  it  is  probable  that  such  is  the  principal  subsistence  of  the  ap- 
teryx. 

Voyagers  who  have  seen  the  feathers  adorning  the  mantles  of  the  chiefs, 
have  considered  them  as  belonging  to  a  species  of  emew  of  Australia;  and 
the  feathers  are  certainly  veiy  much  of  the  same  structure.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  neither  the  emew  nor  the  apteryx  has  any  of  what  may 
be  called  working  feathers,  conducive  either  to  motion  through  the  air,  or  to 
the  direction  of  motion  along  the  ground.  The  whole  of  their  feathers,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as,  in  the  apteryx  especially,  the  bristle-like  ones  may  protect 
the  eyes  and  the  proximal  part  of  the  gape  from  injury,  are  wholly  clothing 
feathers ;  and  therefore  the  only  inference  ttiat  can  be  drawn  from  the  simi- 
larity of  structure  is,  that  the  two  birds  are  exposed  to  pretty  nearly  the 
same  kind  of  weather.  Their  feathers. are  a  sort  of  pendent  thatch,  well 
calculated  for  throwing  off  the  heavy  rains  which  fall  in  those  countries,  and 
their  loose  and  flocculent  nature  makes  them  also  a  good  protection  against 
the  heai  of  the  sun  during  the  di*y  season.  Thus  far  there  is  a  resemblance 
between  the  two  birds ;  and  thus  far  we  can  see  the  necessity  for  that  resem- 
blance, in  the  analogy  of  the  climates.  But  here  the  parallel  ends ;  and  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  are  not  able  satisfactorily  to  continue 
it  by  a  reference  to  any  other  known  species  of  bird. 


The  Oriole  defeoding  her  NcMt 
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SUBJECT    VI. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PLANTS. 

AVING  reviewed  soire  of  t 
imal  creation,  we  proceed  t 
sider  the  globe  as  the  habitat 
the  diversified  vegetable 
which  clothe  the  surface  < 
earth,  adorn  its  scenery,  an< 
tribute  to  the  sustenance  of 
imal  and  human  races.  Th 
ductions  of  the  vegetable  kii 
ai-e  among  the  most  useful  a 
teresting  objects  we  conten 
They  are  associated  with  the 
est  and  some  of  the  purest 
ures  of  mankind;  for  ever 
will  vividly  recollect  the  c 
experienced  in  his  childho 
the  appeai'ance  of  the  barb 
of  the  vernal  season — the  fl 
of  the  snowdrop,  crocus,  prii 
and  violet,  peeping  up  aboi 
greensward,  or  from  the  hedgerows,  proclaiming,  in  an  obvious  and  in 
Hive  manner,  "  Lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone,  the  fl 
•*.ppear  upon  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  .singing  of  birds  is  come."  Th 
iivated  floi-a  of  the  garden,  and  the  wild  flora  of  the  field,  are  among  ou 
i.istructors,  conveying,  by  their  external 
configuration,  lessons  of  purity  and  of  grace 
to  the  mind  in  the  age  of  its  awakening 
susceptibilities.  This  is  a  moral  and  intel- 
lectual discipline,  silent  and  unostentatious 
in  its  process,  but  of  great  importance  in 
its  effect  as  a  source  of  valuable  directive 
influence  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings.  But . 
to  man,  in  mature  life,  the  larger  plants  and  ^^ 
timber-trees  are  essential.  His  existence  "'  ^ 
and  civilization  depend  upon  them.  They  i 
furnish,  vnth  unbounded  prodigality,  the 
food  which  satiates  his  hunger,  and  grati- 
fies his  taste;  supply  many  of  the  medi- 
cines that  allay  nis  sickness;  afford  him 
materials  for  a  habitation ;  yield  the 
means  of  transporting  himself  and  his 
property  over  the  land,  and  across  the 
ocean ;  besides  being  the  ornament  of  his 
walks  during  the  period  of  their  growth.  The  Fochaia. 
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It  belongs  to  botany,  physiology,  and  agricultaral  chymisty,  to  investigale 
the  structure  of  plants ;  to  unfold  the  riches  of  tho  vegetable  kingdom  with 
its  different  organizations,  and  the  means  by  which  their  development  and 
fructification  are  secured.  The  department  of  the  physical  geographer  is 
simply  to  notice  the  general  disposition  of  the  vegetable  tribes,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  seem  to  regulate  their  distribution. 

We  have  no  more  striking  evidence  of  contrivance  than  in  the  wide  dis- 
persion of  vegetable  life,  and  in  the  different  conditions  under  which  it  exists, 
at  the  extremes  of  terrestrial  elevation  and  depression,  of  cold  and  heat,  of 
light  and  shade,  of  solidity  and  solution.  Forests  of  beech  wave  in  the  Him- 
alaya at  a  greater  heiglit  than  that  reached  by  the  Finsterhom  of  the  Alps, 
or  more  than  fourteen  thousand  feet ;  and  there  also  shrubs  flourish  upon  sites 
which  are  above  the  altitude  of  the  hoary-headed  Mont  Blanc,  the  monarch  of 
the  European  mountains.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  clothed 
with  an  endless  variety  of  green,  red,  and  purple  algee;  and,  in  the  dark  cav- 
erns of  the  ocean,  the  vine-leaved  fucus  pit>duces  its  enormous  fronds,  ^nth  a 
hue  as  green  as  that  of  grass.  Melville  island,  with  itd  long  dreaiy  night, 
and  nine  or  ten  months  of  rigid  winter,  has  in  various  places  an  abundance 
of  moss,  lichen,  grass,  saxifrage,  the  dwarf-willow,  poppy,  and  sorrel ;  and 
Captain  Pahy  found  a  ranunculus  in  full  flower,  in  a  sheltered  spot,  during 
the  second  week  of  June.  In  a  diametrically  opposite  condition,  some  plants 
of  the  confervas  tribe  thrive,  living  in  hot  springs,  where  the  temperature  is 
that  of  boiling  water ;  and  at  the  confimencement  of  the  seventeenth  century 
a  shrubbery  flourished  in  the  crater  of  the  Vesuvian  furnace.  The  rich  black 
loam  of  the  plains  sustains  luxuriantly  an  appropriate  vegetation ;  while 
creeping  jrilants  derive  sustenance  from  the  hardest  rocks,  and  alternate  beau- 
tifully with  the  naked  projections  of  mountain  masses. 

Within  the  tropics  ma^ificent  trees  grow  up  under  the  direct  action  of 
the  solar  beams ;  and  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  which  have  never  been 
visited  by  the  light  of  day,  vegetable  life  defies  perpetual  darkness.  In  the 
great  cavern  of  the  Guacharo,  to  the  southeast  of  Cumana,  Humboldt  beheld 
with  astonishment  the  progress  of  subterranean  vegetation,  af^er  having 
passed  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  point  to  which  the  daylight  pene- 
trates. The  seeds  which  the  birds  carry  into  the  cave  to  feed  their  young, 
spring  up  wherever  they  fix  in  the  mould  that  covers  the  calcareous  incrus- 
tations ;  and  blanched  stalks  were  noticed,  which  had  risen  to  the  height  of 
two  feet,  with  some  half-formed  leaves.  During  the  visit  of  the  traveller, 
these  traces  of  organization  amid,  darkness  forcibly  excited  the  curiosity  of 
the  native  Indians,  who  examined  them  with  the  aid  of  their  torches  in  silent 
meditation  and  fear,  as  if  the  subteiTaneous  vegetables,  pale  and  disfigured, 
had  been  phantoms  banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  Humboldt,  the 
scene  recalled  one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  his  youth — a  long  abode  in  the 
mines  of  Friburg,  where  ne  haa  found  plants  growing  in  the  complete 
darkness,  green  as  well  as  blanched.  The  entire  failure  of  moisture  seems 
to  be  the  only  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  plants;  for  the 
sandy  desert  will  "  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose**  wherever  a  very  scanty 
supply  of  humidity  gains  access  to  it.  De  Candolle  makes  an  interesting 
statement  respecting  the  plant  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  the  rose  oi 
Jericho,  Anastatica  HierochuntinUf  growing  in  the  arid  wastes  of  Arabia  and 
Palestine.  By  the  time  it  dies,  owing  to  the  great  drought,  ita  tissue  has 
become  almost  woody ;  its  branches  fold  over  each  other  till  the  whole  mass 
assumes  the  form  of  a  ball ;  its  seed-vessels  have  their  valves  tightly  shut; 
and  the  plant  remains  adhering  to  the  ground  by  a  solitary  branchless  Dot 
The  wind,  which  always  acts  powerfully  along  the  surface  of  a  sandy  plaio, 
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aprootB  tbis  dry  ball,  and  rolls  it  along.  If  it  cbance  to  meet  with  a  splash 
nf  water  during  its  constrained  but  necessary  journey,  it  speedily  imoibes 
the  moisture,  which  causes  the  branches  to  unfold,  and  the  peiicarps  to 
burst;  and  the  seeds,  which  could  not  have  germinated  if  they  had  fallen  on 
the  dry  ground,  now  sow  themselves  naturally  in  a  moist  soil,  where  they  are 
able  to  grow,  and  where  the  young  plant  may  support  itself. 

The  number  of  known  species  of  plants  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  men 
tioned  by  botanists  from  the  time  of  Theophrastus  to  the  present  day,  is  thus 
j^ven,  in  a  memoir  on  geographical  botany  by  Mr.  Hinds,  who  accompanied 
the  expedition  of  the  Sulphur  round  the  world,  under  the  command  of  Six 
Edward  Belcher : — 


B.  c.  300.  Theopbrtfltw 
A.D.     70.  Pliny 
1683.  Baabin 


500 
1.000 
6,000 


A.D.  1763.  LinoasQi- 
1806.  Perfoon 
1820.  De  CandoUe 


.    8.800 

37,000 

.  56,000 


Lindley,  in  1835,  gave  the  number  at   86,000 ;  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Hinds,  at  the  present  time  there  are  89,000  species  of  plants  described ;  and 
computing  for  countries  scarcely  examnied,  or  as  yet  wholly  unexplored, 
he  supposes  the  total  aggregate  of  species  which  vegetate  on  the  earth  to 
amount  to  about  133,000.     This  is  an  estimate  which  only  goes  a  little  be- 
yond a  similar  calculation  of  De  Candolle ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  the 
interior  of  Africa,  of  Australia,  and  of  the  great  islands  of  Oceanica,  have 
not  been  visited  by  the  geographer  and  the  naturalist,  the  estimate  will  not 
be    deemed    extravagant.     It 
illustrates    the   variety   which 
marks  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  the  work  which    still  re- 
mains tu  be  accomplished  in  the 
department   of  botanical   dis- 
covery and  description.  Plants 
divided  according  to  their  sta- 
tion, or  the  physical  nature  of 
tbe  locality  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  are  arranged  by  De 
Candolle  in  fifteen  classes,  to 
wbich  two  othera  have   been 
added  by  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vin- 
cent. 

1.  Maritime  or  saline  plants. 
These  are  terrestrial  plants 
which  grow  on  the  borders  of 
the  sea,  or  of  salt  lakes ;  as  salt- 
cornia,  or  saltwort,  $alsola,  or 
glasswort,  which  iabound  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
Deao,  and  are  there  generally 
hamt  for  soda,  used  in  the 
oianufacture  of  glass,  especial- 
ly at  Marseilles. 

2.  Marine  plants,  as  the  Juci 
and  many  of  the  alga,  which 
ire  plentiful  in  the  seas  that 
iroh  our  coasts,  mod  are  often  ^**  Ujmop. 

attached  to  stones  and  rocks  near  the  shore.     They  are  either  ouried  in  the 
ocean,  or.  aituated  above  low-water  mark,  are  alternately  immersed  and  ex- 
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posod  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  none  of  them  can  be 
made  to  vegetate  apart  from  its 
waters. 

3.  Aquatic  plants,  growing  in 
fresh  water  ;  as  sagitiaria  or  ar- 
rowhead, potamogeton,  or  pond- 
weed,  nymph€Ba,  or  white  water- 
lily.  They  occupy  the  beds  of 
rivers,  and  vegetate  in  the  midst 
of  the  running  stream  or  in  stag- 
nant pools,  being  for  tHe  most  part 
wholly  immerseua.  The  iPythago- 
rean  bean  of  antiquity  belonged  to 
this  genus,  and  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  the  produce  of  the  nelum- 
bium,  a  stately  aauatic,  common  in 
various  parts  of  the  east,  especially 
in  China,  where  the  ponds  are 
n^intled  with  its  leaves  and  flowers. 

4.  Marsh  or  swamp  plants,  liv- 
ing in  ground  which  is  generally 
submerged,  but  occasionally  dry ; 
as  ranunculus  aqtiatilis  and  seele- 
ratus,  or  water  and  celery-leaved 
crowfoot,  polygonum  amphihium, 
or  amphibious  persicaria. 

5.  Meadow  and  pasture  plants, 
as  a  great  number  of  grasses  and 
trefoils. 


The  Becd 


The  Mandtmke. 
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The  Lentil. 


6.  Plants  found  in  cultivated 
fields.  In  this  division  many  plants 
ire  included  which  have  been  in- 
troduced by  man  along  with  g^rain ; 
IS  ceniamrea  eyanug,  corn  blue-bot- 
de,  nmapU  arvensi$,  or  common 
trild  mustard,  agrottemma,  com- 
sockle,  several  species  of  veroni- 
»y  or  speedwell,  and  euphorbia,  or 
ipurge. 

7.  Rock  or  wall  plants ;  as  saxi- 
Irages,  wall-flower,  some  species  of 
tuymbriumf  or  hedge-mustard,  bro- 
muSf  or  brome-grass,  linaria  cym- 
hklaria,  or  ivy-leaved  toadflax. 

8.  Sand  plants,  as  carex  arena* 
rta,  or  sea-carex,  calamagrostis 
arenaria^  or  small  sand-reed,  and 
flantago  arenaria,  or  sand  plantain. 
By  the  cultivation  of  these  plants, 
large  districts  have  been  reclaimed 
from  utter  barrenness,  and  clothed 
with  stately  forests  ;  and  countries 
subject  to  a  periodical  invasion 
of  sand,  blown  over  them  by  the 
prevalence  of  certain  winds,  have 
been  rescued  from  that  calamity — one  of  the  most  useful  agricultural  enter- 
priaes  of  modem  times.  The  plan  was  first  adopted  by  an  engineer  of  the 
name  of  Bremontier,  on  the  coast  of  Gascony.  He  sowed,  in  the  driest  and 
most  shifting  sand,  the  seeds  of  the  broom,  genista  scoparia,  mixed  with 
those  of  the  sea-pine,  pinus  maritima,  and  then  covered  over  the  spaces  that 
Were  sown  with  branches  from  the  nearest  pine  forests,  by  which  means  the 
«and  was  to  a  certain  extent  prevented  from  shifting.  The  broom,  which 
•prings  up  first,  serves  the  double  purpose  of  further  restraining  the  sand, 
^d  of  nursing  the  yoiing  pines ;  and  the  foliage  of  the  latter,  after  a  growth 
of  seven  or  eight  years  under  shelter  of  the  broom,  becoming  annually  min- 
gled with  the  sand,  tends  to  fertilize  it.  After  this  period  the  pine  overtops 
the  broom,  and  frequently  entirely  kills  it  with  its  shade.  In  ten  or  twelve 
^eaiB  the  rising  forest  is  thinned  for  the  manufacture  of  tar,  and  for  procu- 
ring branches  to  cover  the  newly-sown  districts.  After  twenty  years  have 
passed,  a  fall  of  the  trees  commences  for  the  manufacture  of  resin.  Thus 
these  forests,  placed  on  the  dunes  or  drifting  sand-hills  between  the  mouths 
^the  Adour  and  Garonne,  shelter  the  whole  country  behind-  them  from  the 
lonmds  of  the  element  from  the  sea,  and  yield  themselves  a  supply  of  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce. 

9.  Forest  plants,  including  trees  which  live  in  society,  as  the  oak,  beach, 
vliDy  and  fir,  and  the  plants  which  grow  under  their  shelter,  as  the  greater 

£of  the  European  orchises.  Some  of  the  foimer  attain  to  enormous 
osi<»is,  and  surrive  to  a  hoary  antiquity.  Four  celebrated  yew-trees  in 
Qreat  Britain*  whose  dimensions  are  on  record,  appear,  from  the  number  of 
^ODcentric  zones  observable  in  a  transverse  section  of  their  stems,  to  have 
Sited  reapeetively  191i,  1287,  2558,  and  2880  years.  In  relation  to  the  fxret 
■f  these  ezampleB^  we  have  the  testimony  of  history  that  this  tree  was  in  ex* 

'^ and  must  have  been  of  considerable  size,  m  the  year  1133,  it  bemf^ 
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recorded  that  the  monks  took  shelter  under  it  during  the  building  of 
tain's  abbey.     De  Candolle  advances  proof  of  an 
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The  majestic  forests  of  the  equatorial  zone  contain  trees  of  a  mot! 
tic  size.  On  the  banks  of  the  Atabapo,  a  bombax  caiba  was  measi 
Humboldt,  more  than  120  feet  high,  and  15  feet  in  diameter;  and  i 
Tillage  of  Turmero,  to  the  southwest  of  the  city  of  Cumana,  he  lb 
famous  Zamang  del  Guyare,  a  species  of  mimosa,  with  its  trunk  ne 
feet  thick,  and  its  hemispherical  head  more  than  600  feet  in  circami 
the  branches  bending  toward  the  ground  in  the  form  of  an  immei 
brella.  The  boababs  of  Senegal,  and  of  the  Cape  Verde  islands, 
still  greater  dimensions,  several  having  been  noticed  with  trunks 
from  50  to  100  feet  in  circumference. 

10.  Plants  found  on  rubbish,  or 
those  which  select  the  habitations  of 
man  and  animals,  on  account  of  the 
salts  and  azotized  substances  which 
enter  into  their  composition,  as  pel- 
litory  of  the  wall,  nettles,  and  some 
mushrooms. 

11.  Plants  of  the  thickets  or 
hedges,  comprehending  the  small 
shrubs  which  form  the  hedge  or 
thicket,  as  the  hawthorn  and  sweet 
brier;  the  herbaceous  plants  which 
grow  at  the  foot  of  these  shrubs,  as 
tuberous  moschatel,  wood  sorrel, 
and  violets  ;  and  those  which  climb 
among  their  numerous  branches,  as 
bryony,  black  bryony,  and  some 
species  of  everlasting  pea. 

12.  Subterranean  plants,  or  those 
which  live  in  mines  and  caves,  en- 
tirely excluded  from  the  light,  as 
byssus,  trufBes,  and  some  other 
cryptogam ic  plants. 

13.  Plants  of  the  mountains,  which 
De  Candolle  proposes  to  divide  into 
two  sections:  1.  Those  which  grow 
on  alpine  mountains,  the  summits  of 
which  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  where,  during  the  heat 
mer,  there  is  a  continued  and  abundant  flow  of  moisture,  as  numerot 
frages,  gentians,  primroses,  and  rhododendrons.  2.  Those  inhabiting 
ains  on  which  the  snow  disappears  during  summer,  as  several  spe 
snap-dragon,  umbelliferous  plants  chiefly  belonging  to  the  genus  » 
meadow  saxifrage,  and  labiate  plants. 

14.  Parasitic  plants,  which  derive  their  nourishment  from  other  vegi 
and  which,  consequently,  may  be  found  in  all  the  preceding  situationf 
mistletoe,  brown-rape,  dodder,  and  a  number  of  ichens,  mushroom,  and 


Tbe  Thorn. 
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15.  Pseudo-parasitic  plants,  whicb  live 
upon  dead  vegetables,  or  upon  the  bark  of 
living  vegetables,  but  do  not  derive  their 
Dounshment  from  them,  as  epidendron, 
lichens,  and  mosses. 

16.  Plants  which  vegetate  in  hot  springs, 
the  temperature  of  which  ranges  from 
eighty  degrees  4o  one  hundred  and  fifty 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  as  vitex  agnut 
castus,  the  chaste  tree  of  the  ancients,  a 
species   of  osier,  several    cryptogamous 

f>lants,  and  ulva  thermalia,  the  hot-spring 
aver. 

17.  Plants  which  are  developed  in  arti- 
ficial infusions  or  liquors,  as  the  mould 
found  in  Madeira  wine,  a  species  of  con- 
ferva. 

This  is  an  arrangement  of  vegetable 
tribes,  according  to  the  physical  nature 
of  the  station  they  occupy,  but  very  dif- 
ferent species  are  found  upon  similar  Dodder, 
sites  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  a  diversity  partially  referable  to  i 
diversity  of  climate,  which  we  have  seen  to  depend  upon  elevation  and  lat 
itude.  There  are  some  general  laws  respecting  the  distribution  of  plants 
which  it  is  not  likely  that  any  subsequent  observation  will  modify.  The  pro 
portion  of  the  cryptogamic  to  the  pheenogamic  species,  or  those  which  neve; 
Dear  flowers,  as  mosses  and  lichens,  to  the  common  flowering  plants,  increase 
as  we  recede  from  the  equator.  The  cryptogaraous  plants  are  to  the  phaeno 
gamic,  in  equatorial  countries,  as  one  to  five ;  in  Australia,  as  two  to  eleven 
in  France,  as  one  to  two,  in  several  countries  nearly  equal,  and  over  the  whok 
globe  as  one  to  seven.  The  proportion  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  or  thow 
which  have  two  seed-lobes,  like  most  of  the  European  ti-ees,  to  the  monoco 
tyledonous,  which  have  only  one,  as  grasses,  lilies,  and  palms,  increases  « 
we  recede  from  the  poles.  The  absolute  number  of  species,  and  also  the 
proportion  of  woody  species  to  the  herbaceous,  increases  as  we  approach  tbi 
equator.  The  number  of  species,  either  annual  or  biennial,  is  greatest  is 
temperate  regions,  and  diminishes  both  toward  the  equator  and  the  poles. 

The  group  of  ferns,  mosses,  lichens,  and  fungi,  in  me  equatorial  zone,  con- 
stitutes one  flfleenth  of  the  vegetation  on  the  plains,  and  one  -fiftii  of  that  on 
the  mountains,  while  in  the  temperate  zone  it  forms  one  half  of  the  vrhok 
number  of  plants,  and  in  the  frigid  zone  almost  the  entire  vegetation  be- 
longs to  this  family.  The  group  of  grasses  constitutes  in  the  equatorial  zoM 
one  fourteenth  of  the  whole  number  of  plants  that  exist  in  it,  the  tempenu 
zone  one  twelflh,  and  in  the  frigid  zone  one  tenth,  the  maximum  ratio  beinf 
attained  in  the  latter.  The  social  plants,  or  those  which  live  together,  co^ 
ering  large  tracts  of  country,  like  the  common  heath  which  is  spread  on^ 
the  sand-hills  of  Jutland,  Holstein,  Hanover,  Westphalia,  and  Holland,  tR 
.comparatively  rare  within  the  tropics,  and  are  only  found  on  the  seacoaill 
and  upon  elevated  plains. 

In  the  cold  and  inhospitable  climate  of  high  northern  latitudes,  where  th 

ground  is  frozen  hard  during  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  covered  with  sool 

.several  feet  deep,  the  vegetable  tribes  are  few  in  number,  stunted  in  their tf 

pearance,  and  of  analogous  species  in  the  polar  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,W 

America^  the  c  ontinents  there  being  nearly  united.     Mosses  and  licheiis— di 
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cryptogamia  of  Linnceus,  and  acotyledonet  of  Jussieu — ^form  one  of  the  chief 
botanical  features  of  the  arctic  zone,  and  extend  in  small  and  isolated  tufb  as 
far  as  travellers  have  been  able  to  penetrate  to  the  north.  One  species  oc- 
curs in  gp*eat  abundance  on  the  southern  confines  of  this  zone— 4he  reindeer 
moss— covering  of  itself  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  constituting  the  prin 
cipal  support  of  the  animal  after  which  it  is  called,  and  upon  that  animal  the 
Laplander  entirely  depends  for  his  own  subsistence.  The  scurvy  grass  and 
sorrel,  so  valuable  for  their  antiscorbutic  qualities,  flourish  likewise  under  the 
almost  perpetual  snows,  and  during  the  short  summer  which  the  arctic  fields 
enjoy,  some  low  flowering  herbs,  the  saxifrag^e,  primrose,  ranunculus,  anem- 
one, and  yellow  poppy,  display  t^eir  tints  upon  the  sites  which  have  a  south- 
em  aspect.  In  receding  from  the  pole,  the  first  specimens  of  the  higher 
classes  of  vegetation  encountered  are  a  few  shrubs  of  wild  thyme,  and  a  spe- 
cies of  willow  expanding  itself  laterally  to  the  extent  of  several  feet,  yet  nev- 
er rising  more  than  two  or  ^ 
three  inches  from  the  ground, 
showing  the  ungenial  influ- 
ence <»  the  climate.  Next 
comes  the  **  lady  of  the 
woods,"  the  birch,  but  shorn 
of  her  fair  proportions — a 
mere  dwarf— along  with  va- 
rious kinds  cif  bushes  yield- 
ing edible  fruit  of  delicious 
flavor,  as  the  cloud-berry  and 
arctic  bramble.  The  latter 
grows  in  the  wildest  and 
most  exposed  districts  of  Lap- 
land. It  sometimes  offered 
to  Linnaeus  the  only  food  he 
could  obtain  during  his  peril- 
ous journey  in  that  dreary  re- 
gion ;  and  hence  the  reference 
made  to  it  in  his  work :  *•  I 
should  be  ungrateful  toward 
this  beneficent  plant,  which 
often,  when  I  was  almost  pros- 
trate with  hunger  and  fatigue, 
restored  me  with  the  vinous 
nectar  of  its  berries,  did  I  not 
bestow  on  it  a  full  descrip- 
tion." At  the  island  of  Ham- 
merfest,  near  the  north  cape 
of  Europe,  in  latitude  seventy 
degrees,  forty  minutes,  the 
birch  grows  in  sheltered  hol- 
lows between  the  mountains, 
attaining  to  about  the  human 
height ;  and  in  the  low 
branches  which  creep  a)ong 
the  ground,  the  ptarmigan 
finds  a  summer  retreat,  and 

breeds  in  security.     The  only  other  trees  of  any  importsnee,  that 
maintain  an  existence  within  the  arctic  circle,  are  some  of  the  pine  speciet» 
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and  Bpruce  fir,  which  in  Norway  pass  a  short  distance  beyond  its 
It  chiefly  the  former.  Barley  is  cultivated  in  this  zone  as  high  as 
venty  degrees,  but  it  requires  a  favorable  aspect  and  season  in  or* 
iponed,  for  there  is  little  more  than  three  months  between  the  loos- 
the  frozen  ground  and  its  being  again  bound  up.  Wahlenberg 
;  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  succeeds  wherever  the  mean  temper- 
ng  ninety  days  rises  to  forty  eight  degrees.  At  Enontekeis,  in  Lap- 
!y  and  turnips  yielded  nine  good  crops  in  the  thirty  years  between 
L830.  The  preceding  remarks  apply  to  the  arctic  regions  of  Eu- 
;h  have  a  less  severe  climate  than  those  of  Asia  and  America,  and 
tly  a  more  copious  vegetation,  scanty  as  it  is. 

ig  to  the  temperate  zone,  we  find  the  pine  tribe  luxuriant  at  its 
onfxne,  forming  the  magnificent  forests  of  Scandinavia,  where  the 
grows  pei-fectly  straight,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  two  hundred 
ice  the  Germanic  name  of  this  tribe,  nadel-holz — needle-wood; 
i*s  illustration  in  the  splendid  descnption  of  Satan : — 

"  His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  OD  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  groat  admiral,  were  bat  a  waod." 

occur  in  much  more  extensive  forests,  and  with  less  admixture, 
)ther  genus  of  timber-trees,  immense  districts  in  North  America 
jred  with  them ;  but  they  do  not  reach  to  such  high  pai*allels  of  lat- 
3,  or  in  Asia,  as  in  Europe.  The  Norwegian  pine  is,  however,  far 
by  a  transatlantic  species,  pinu.^  lamherfiana,  growing  singly  on  the 
the  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Several  have  been  measured, 
to  be  two  hundred  and  fifly  feet  high,  sixty  feet  in  circumference 
3,  four  and  a  half  feet  in  circumference  at  the  height  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet,  yielding 
cones  eleven  inches  round,  and 
from  one  foot  to  sixteen  inches 
long,  a  transvei-se  section  of  the 
trunk  showing  nine  hundred  an- 
nual rings.  In  descending  into 
the  temperate  zone,  we  meet  with 
the  alder,  aspen,  and  mountain 
ash.  We  then  come  to  the  ex- 
treme northern  boundary  of  the 
oak,  in  latitude  sixty-three  de- 
grees, at  Drontheim  in  Norway, 
but  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe, 
the  monarch  of  the  woods  is 
not  found  higher  than  fifly-seven 
and  a  half  degrees,  and  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Asia,  the  oak  is 
only  able  to  maintain  a  precari- 
ous existence  on  the  banks  of  the 
Argouan,  in  the  same  latitude  as 
London.  Elm  and  lime  trees 
are  found  it  nx^-one  degroA^ 
in  Europe,  die  beech  at  df^ 
nine  degreoat  in  connexion  with 
most  of  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions which  are  important  to  the 
sustenance  of  mankind.    &va  it 
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cultivable  with  advantage  as  far  north  as  sixty-eix  degrees;  wheat  is  lim^ 
ited  to  sixty-two  degrees,  and  oats  will  rarely  ripen  in  a  higher  latitude. 
In  the  northern  half  of  the  temperate  zone,  the  fruit-trees  of  the  garden  audi 
orchard,  the  gooseberry,  apple,  pear,  cheiTy,  and  plum,  attain  their  greatest, 
perfection,  losing  their  flavor,  and  degenerating  entirely  in  wanner  regions. 
In  the  midland  portion   of  this  district,  the  vine,  apricot,  peach,  almond^ 
and  mulberry,  flourish ;  and  further  to  the  south  is  the  country  of  the  olive, 
orange,  lemon,  cork,  and  fig.     To  the  westward  of  Milan,  we  first   meet 
with  fields  of  rice,  yielding  u  whispering  sound  when  agitated  by  the  wind, 
a  plant  which  can  only  be  raised  \vhere  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
an  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  whole  plain  of  Lombardy,  in  consequence  of  an 
admirable  system  of  artificial  imgation,  which  the  physical  condition  of  the 
country  favors.     The  flora  of  this  region  thus  summarily  passed  over,  exhib- 
its exquisite  specimens  of  form  and  color,  but,  perhaps,  in  successful  compe- 
tition with  its  floral  developments,  or  with  those  of  equatorial  districts,  we 
may  place  the  vivid  green  of  its  grrasses,  trees,  and  hedgerows,  under  the  re- 
viving touch  of  spring.     Corresponding  latitudes  in  the  western  hemisphere 
present  vegetable  productions  of  great  splendor^  together  with  the  carefiil 
cultivation  of  the  more  useful  orders,  as  in  the  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  tobaccO; 
and  sugar-cane  plantations. 
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n  tbe  glowing  regions  of  the  torrid  zone  that  vegetation  exhibits  its 

;  variety,  and  presents  productions  more  splendid  in  their  colors  and 

n  their  form,  more  fragrant  in  their  odors  and  pungent  in  their  taste, 

f  other  climate.     Wheat 

>st  other  kinds  of  Euro-  ,^^^^^^fe^  k 

►m,  will  not  form  an  ear       ^—- ^  '^^^^^■■fc  *  . 

le  low  levels  of  these 

nets,  and  are  only  to  be 

ed  with  success  within 

pics,  at  an  altitude    of 

ve  to  nine  thousand  feet 

he  level  of  the  ocean, 

:ho  moderate  warmth  of   f  j^ 

jperate   latitudes  is  en-   Vv 

There  are  sevei*al  ex- 
s  to  this  rule,  created  by 
jculiarities  for  at  ten  de- 
nd  a  half  north  of  the 
,  in  Venezuela,  fields  of 
3nd  with  plantations  of 
me,  coffee,  and  plan- 
t  no  greater  elevation 
^  thousand  nine  hun- 
et  above  the  sea-level, 
in    the   interior  of  the  CoAba  wttb  Um  VIowot  tad  Bmy 
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island  of  Cuba,  fine  harvests  are  raised  at  but  a  small  height  above  the  ocean. 
Various  other  kinds  of  grain,  however,  flouiish  abundantly  upon  the  plains,  as 
raillet,  maize  or  Indian  com,  and  rice,  the  latter  being  the  chief  food  of  per- 
haps a  third  of  the  human  race,  while  valuable  (Substitutes  for  grain  are  found  in 
the  bread-fruit  and  plantain,  the  cassava  and  manioc  roots  of  America,  the  taro- 
root  and  yam  of  Polynesia.  In  the  central  parts  of  the  torrid  region,  we  find 
the  plants  which  yield  the  m.ost  powerful  aromatics — the  vanilla,  the  cinnamon, 
the  nutmeg,  the  pepper,  the  clove,  and  the  camphor ;  but  it  is  especially  re- 
markable tor  the  abundance  and  gprandeur  of  its  nora  and  timber-trees,  wheth- 
er growing  singly  or  in  forests.     In  Hindostan  and  Cochin  China,  the  banian 


The  Baniau-Tree. 

or  pagod-tree,  ficus  Indica,  exhibits  that  vast  size  and  peculiar,  which  ren- 
dered it  the  wonder  of  the  ancients,  the  lateral  branches  sending  down  shoots 
which  take  root  in  the  earth,  and  compose  a  grove,  in  process  of  time,  out 
of  the  individual,  sometimes  covering  an  area  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
square  yards.  Southey,  in  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  has  well  described  this  ob« 
ject  2 — 

**  'Twas  a  fair  scend  wherein  they  ntood, 
A  green  and  Manny  glade  amid  the  wood, 
And  in  the  midst  an  aged  banian  grew. 
It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
That  venerable  tree, 
For,  o'er  the  lawn,  irregaiarly  spread, 
Fifty  straight  columns  propped  its  lofty  bead ; 
And  many  a  long  depending  shoot 
Seekmg  to  strike  its  root. 
Straight,  like  a  plaramet.  grew  toward  the  gronnd, 
Some  on  the  lower  boughs,  which  crossed  their  way. 
Fixing  their  bearded  fibres,  round  and  round, 
With  many  a  rin^  and  wild  contortion  wound ; 
Seme  to  the  paating  wind,  at  times  with  sway 
Of  gentle  motion  swung; 
Others,  of  younger  growth,  nnmoTed,  were  hung 
Like  stone-drops  from  the  cavern's  ft«tted  beigfaL 

Beneath  was  mnooth  and  fair  to  sight. 

Nor  weeds  nor  briers  deformed  the  natural  floor; 

And  through  the  leafy  cope  which  bowered  it  o'er 

Came  gleams  of  chequered  light 

So  like  a  temple  did  it  seem,  that  there 

A  pioui  heart's  fimt  impulse  would  be  prayer." 
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The  same  tribes  which  are  the  slender  and  humble  plants  of  northern 
regions,  become  lofty  trees  within  the  tropics,  as  several  of  the  trasses,  the 
bambob  rising  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  the  hollow  stalk  of  which  is  capa- 
ble of  being  constructed  into  capacious  household  vessels.  Some  of  tbe 
family  of  hguminosa  are  hardy-flowering  trees,  and  contribute  greatly  to  th» 
beauty  of  the  gardens  of  northern  climes,  as  the  robinia  and  the  laburnum 
but  they  give  way  before  the  splendor  and  elegance  of  their  tropical  bretb 
ren.  The  flowers  of  the  erethrina,  or  coraI*tree,  are  of  the  deepest  aod 
most  brilliant  crimson,  and  appear  in  profusion  upon  some  of  the  loftiest 
trees  of  the  forest,  while  the  bauhinias,  with  their  snake-like  stems,  and  twin 
leaves  hang  in  festoons  ^om  branch  to  branch  of  other  trees,  and  are  only 
rivalled  by  the  less  vieorous  but  more  richly-colored  blossoms  of  the  car- 
popogons.  But  from  mese  the  mimosa  bears  away  the  palm,  with  its  rug- 
ged trunk,  airy  foliage,  and  golden  flowers,  which  cast  a  charm  over  even 
the  sterile  wastes  of  burning  Africa. 

All  naturalists  who  have  visited  equinoctial  America,  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  impression  produced  upon  the  mind 
by  its  forests,  consisting  of  noble  trees,  thickly  planted  by  the  hand  of  nature, 
the  trunks  of  which  are  not  covered  with  moss  and  lichen,  but  with  creep- 
ing plants  ascending  from  the  ground  to  the  very  summit  of  the  trees,  bind 
ing  the  whole  together  into  a  closely-united  mass  of  vegetation,  and  adorning 
it  with  brilliant  flowers.  "  When  a  traveller,"  says  Humboldt,  "  newly 
arrived  from  Europe,  penetrates  for  the  first  time  into  the  forests  of  South 
America,  if  he  is  strongly  susceptible  of  the  beauty  of  picturesque  scenery, 
he  can  scarcely  define  the  various  emotions  which  crowd  upon  his  mind ; 
he  can  scarcely  distinguish  what  most  excites  his  admiration — the  deep 
silence  of  these  solitudes,  the  individual  beauty  and  contrast  of  forms,  or  that 
vigor  and  freshness  of  vegetable  life  which  characterize  the  climate  of  the 
tropics.  It  might  be  said  that  the  earth,  overloaded  with  plants,  does  not 
allow  them  space  to  unfold  themselves.  So  thick  and  uninterrupted  are  the 
forests  which  cover  the  plains  of  South  America  between  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Amazon,  that,  were  it  not  for  intervening  rivers,  the  monkeys,  almost 
the  only  inhabitants  of  these  tegions,  might  pass  along  the  tops  of  the  trees 
for  several  hundred  miles  together  without  touching  the  earth."  Toward 
the  junction  of  the  Cassiaquaire  with  the  Orinoco,  "  the  luxuriousness  of 
vegetation  increases  in  a  manner  of  which  it  is  difficult,  even  for  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  aspect  of  the  forests  between  the  tropics,  to  form  an 
idea.  There  is  no  longer  a  beach ;  a  palisade-  of  tufled  trees  forms  the 
bank  of  the  river.  You  see  a  canal  two  hundred  toises  (four  hundred  and 
twenty-six  yards)  broad,  bordered  by  two  enormous  walls,  clothed  with 
lianas  and  foliage.  We  often  tried  to  land,  but  without  being  able  to  step 
out  of  the  boat.  Toward  sunset  we  sailed  along  the  bank  for  an  hour,  to 
discover,  not  an  opening,  since  none  exists,  but  a  spot  less  wooded,  where 
our  Indians,  by  means  of  the  hatchet  and  manual  labor,  could  gain  space 
enough  for  a  resting-place  for  twelve  or  thirteen  persons."  Mr.  Dai-win 
records  similar  facts  and  impressions :  "  During  the  second  day's  journey, 
we  found  the  road  so  shut  up,  that  it  was  necessary  that  a  man  should  go 
abroad  with  a  sword  to  cut  away  the  creepers.  The  woody  creepers,  them- 
selves covered  by  others,  were  of  great  thickness ;  some  which  1  measured 
were  two  feet  in  circumference.  Many  of  the  older  trees  presented  a  very 
curious  appearance  from  the  tresses  of  a  liana  hanging  from  their  boughs, 
and  resembling  bundles  of  hay.  If  the  eye  was  turned  from  the  world  of 
foliage  above,  to  the  ground  beneath,  it  was  attracted  by  the  extreme  ele- 
ranee  of  the  leaves  of  the  ferns  and  mimosas.    It  is  easy  to  specify  the  indi- 
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Tidual  objects  of  admiration  in  these  g^and  scenes  ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
nye  an  adequate  idea  of  the  higher  feelings  of  wonder,  astonishment,  and 
devotion,  which  fill  and  elevate  the  mind.  Among  the  scenes  which  are 
deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind,  none  exceed  in  sublimity  the  primeval  for- 
esto  undetaced  by  the  hand  of  man ;  whether  those  of  Brazil,  where  the 
powers  of  life  are  predominant,  or  those  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  where  death 
and  decay  prevail.  Both  are  temples  filled  with  the  varied  productions  of 
the  Grod  of  nature ;  no  one  can  siand  in  these  solitudes  unmoved,  and  not 
feel  that  there  is  more  in  man  than  the  mere  breath  of  his  body." 

For  utility  and  majestic  port,  the  order  Palmte,  the  princes  of  the  vegeta- 
ble world,  to  use  the  appropriate  phrase  of  Linnseus,  constitute  the  chief 
vegetable  glory  of  intertropical  localities,  though  found  in  reduced  dimen- 
sions in  Spain,  the  neighborhood  of  Genoa,  around  Naples,  and  in  Sicily. 
The  date-palm  with  its  cylindrical  columnar  stem,  and  crown  of  leaves,  is  a 
singularly  graceful  object  in  the  deserts  of  the  Old  World  : — 

"  Thoflc  groaps  of  lovely  date-trees  bendiog 
Languidly  their  leaf-crowned  beads. 
Like  youthful  maids,  when  deep  descending 
Warns  them  to  their  silken  beds." 

But  in  equinoctial  South 
America  the  palm  tribes  ap- 
pear in  their  greatest  mag- 
nificence, fascinating  and  im- 
posing to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller,  as  he  beholds  them 
on  the  granite  rocks  at  the 
cataracts  of  Atures  and  May- 
pures,  on  the  Orinoco,  the 
light  green  of  the  leaves, 
waving  in  the  breeze,  stri- 
kingly contrasting  with  the 
darker  surrounding  vegeta- 
tion. On  the  plains,  which 
are  subject  to  floods,  the 
European  is  sometimes  star- 
tled by  seeing  the  tops  of 
these  trees  lighted  with  fires. 
They  are  kindled  by  the 
Guanacas,  a  people  who 
have  remained  for  ages  in 
these  marshy  districts,  se- 
cured from  the  floods  by 
living  in  the  palms,  where, 
with  mats  coated  with  clay, 
they  construct  hearths  for 
rhe  fires  which  are  essential 
to  their  comfort.  In  other 
districts,  the  palm-groves, 
says  Desfontaines,  "  being 
impervious  to  the  sun's  rays, 
afibrd  a  hospitable  shade, 
both  to  man  and  other  ani-  The  Date  Palm. 

mals,  in  a  region  which  would  otherwise  be  intolerable  from  the  heat.    Un 
der  this  natural  shelter  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  pomegranate,  the  olive, 
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the  almond,  and  the  vine,  grow  in  wild  luxuriance,  producing,  notwithstaod* 
ing  they  are  so  shaded,  the  most  delicious  fruit.  And  here,  while  the  eyes 
are  fed  with  the  endless  variety  of  flowers  which  deck  these  sylvan  scenes, 
the  ears  are  at  the  same  time  ravished  with  the  melodious  notes  of  numerous 
birds,  which  are  attracted  to  these  groves  by  the  shade,  and  the  cool  springs, 
and  the  food  which  they  there  find."  The  date,  the  cocoa-nut,  and  the  sago 
palm,  are  of  vast  importance  to  mankind,  for  the  nourishing  farinaceous  food 
they  supply,  and  their  extraordinary  fedlmdity,  which  led  to  the  assertion 
of  Linnaeus,  that  the  region  of  palms  was  the  first  country  of  the  human 
race,  and  that  man  is  essentially  palmivorous.  The  cocoa-palm  produces 
annually,  during  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  one  hundred  of  its  large 

nuts,  but  the  seje-palm  of  the 
Orinoco  yields  eight  thou- 
sand fruits  at  a  crop.  A 
single  spatha  of  the  date- 
palm,  the  broad  sheathing 
leaf  which  encloses  the  fiow 
ers,  contains  twelve  thou> 
sand,  while  each  spatha  of 
another  species,  the  Alfonsia 
Amygdalina,  has  two  hun- 
dred and  seven  thousand 
flowers,  and  the  individual 
plant  six  hundred  thousand. 
The  produce  of  the  banana 
or  plantain,  another  inhab- 
itant of  tropical  climes,  ia 
still  more  enormous;  a  plant 
which  requires  little  cultiva- 
tion, and  is  to  immense  num 
hers  of  the  human  race, 
what  rice  is  to  the  Hindoos, 
and  wheat  to  the  Europe- 
ans. According  to  a  calcu- 
lation of  Humboldt,  upon 
the  same  space  of  ground 
the  weight  of  the  yield  in 
the  case  of  bananas  will  be 
forty-four  thnes  that  of  pota- 
toes, and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  times  that  ")f 
wheat. 

In  thus  proceeding  through  the  vegetable  kingdom  from  the  pole  to  tne 
equator,  we  come  to  different  productions  as  we  descend  from  the  frozen  to 
the  cold,  the  temperate,  the  warm,  and  the  hot  regions  ;  but  as  a  change  of 
elevation  has  the  same  effect  upon  climate  as  a  change  of  latitude,  the  plants 
that  are  charactoristic  of  the  high  latitudes  appear  in  succession  upon  the  lofly 
mountains  of  those  that  are  much  lower.  Toumefort  found  the  plants  that 
are  peculiar  to  Armenia  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat ;  above  these  he  m^ 
with  those  that  are  common  in  France  ;  at  a  still  grater  height  be  came  to 
those  that  grow  in  Sweden ;  and  toward  the  summit  the-vegetatioQ  of  the  po> 
lar  regions  appeared.  The  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  Andes,  exhibit  the  same  fear 
tore ;  and  hence  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  botanical  axiom,  that  the  flora  of  a 
mountainous  country  will  be  richer  than  that  of  another  of  less  diversified  m* 
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pect  in  the  same  latitude.  The  table  states  some  interesting  facts  respecting 
▼esetation  on  some  of  the  mountains  of  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones.  The 
fiimom  18  equal  to  6*39453  feet : — 
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■^     1 
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and  com ) 

800  ratboms 



G30  fathoms 



700  fathoms 

Marine  botany  exhibits  a  similar  diversity  of  species  in  different  tempera- 
tures and  localities  of  the  ocean.  The  Polar  Atlantic,  the  West-Indian  seas, 
the  Indian  ocean  and  its  gul&,  the  east- 
ern shores  of  South  America,  the  coast 
of  New  Holland,  the  Mediterranean 
and  Red  seas,  have  each  peculiar  kinds 
of  algae  or  sea- weed  belonging  to  them, 
though  some  marine  productions  take 
a  very  wide  range,  and  appear  to  he 
universally  diffused.  The  genus/ucus, 
Winch  grows  up  to  the  surface  from 
deeply-sunk  rocks,  forming  immense 
beds,  which  act  as  natural  breakwaters, 
and  appear  like  extensively-inundated 
meadows,  through  which  ships  with 
difficulty  can  make  their  way,  is  found 
from  the  extreme  southern  islets  near 
Cape  Horn,  along  the  whole  western 
coast  of  South  America,  and  in  the 
tropical  Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  abundant 
in  the  northerly  regions  of  the  deep. 
This  plant  is  remarkable  for  the  enor- 
mous length  of  its  stems,  in  some  cases 
reaching  to  three  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  It  is  a  striking  example,  also,  of 
rapid  growth.  Mr.  Stephenson  found 
that  a  rock  uncovered  only  at  spring- 
tides, which  had  been  chiselled  smooth  in  November  was  thickly  covered 
mth/ucus  digitatus  two  feet  in  length,  and  /ucus  uculentus  six  feet,  in  the 
following  May,  within  six  months  aUerward.  Some  terrestrial  plants,  like 
wise,  are  extansively  diffused,  and  adapt  themselves  to  every  variety  of  cli 
mate.  The  Samottu  valerandi,  a  flowering  marsh-plant,  occurs  all  otver  the 
riobe,  aflsociated  with  the  birches  of  the  frozen  north,  and  with  the  palms  of 
m  barning  tropics. 

But  dimate  only  suffices  very  partially  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  veve* 
HUo  distribution ;  lor  under  the  same,  or  corresponding  parallels  of  latitude* 
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at  the  same  elevations  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  upon  kindred  soils,  we 
find  totally  distinct  genera,  and  different  species.  The  genus  erica,  or  the 
common  heath,  seems  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  one  side  of  our  planet 
It  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  a  naiTow  longitudinal  zone,  extending  from  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope ;  for  it  rarely  occurs  in 
Asia,  and  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty -seven  known  species  not  one  belongs 
to  America.  "  Large  commons  without  heaths,"  says  Mr.  Lyell,  speaking  of 
his  first  impressions  in  this  country,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  "  reminded 
me  of  the  singular  fact  that  no  species  of  heath  is  indigenous  on  the  American 
continent"  On  the  other  hand,  the  cactus  family  belongs  as  exclusively  to 
the  New  World  as  the  .heaths  to  the  Old.  The  beautiful  and  fragrant  rose- 
tree  appears  to  be  entirely  wanting  as  a  native  plant  in  South  America,  and 
throughout  the  southern  hemisphere  ;  and  in  general,  comparing  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  two  continents,  where  the  same  genera  recur,  the  species  are  not 
identical.  Humboldt  found  upon  the  lofty  mountains  of  equinoctial  America, 
where  the  climate  coiTesponds  with  that  of  the  temperate  zone,  plELntains^ 
valerians,  arenarias,  ranunculuses,  medlars,  oaks,  and  pines,  which,  from  their 
physiognomy,  might  be  confound-  ^ , 
ed  with  those  of  Europe,  but  they  -^^.  *"" 
were  all  specifically  different  The 
plants  of  New  Holland,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  are  different  to 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and 
of  sixty-one  native  species  in  the 
little  island  of  St.  Helena,  only  two 
or  three  are  to  be  found  in  any  oth- 
er part  of  the  globe.  In  some  in- 
stances, upon  travelling  across  a 
ridge  of  mountains,  without  any 
change  of  latitude,  the  vegetation 
is  found  quite  different  on  the  one 
side  from  the  other.  Nothing  can 
be  more  stiiking  than  the  contrast 
between  the  vegetation  of  the  east- 
em  and  western  sides  of  the  chain 
of  the  Rocky  moantains.  On  the 
eastern  side,  azaleas,  rhododen- 
drons, magnolias,  with  a  variety  of 
oaks  and  elms,  form  the  principal  features  of  the  landscape ;  but  beyond  the 
ridge,  most  of  these  genera  entirely  disappear,  and  the  giant  pine  becomes  the 
chief  object  in  view.  Staiting  in  an  easterly  direction  through  the  northern 
ports  of  the  Old  World,  we  gradually  lose  the  oak,  the  vrild-nut,  and  the  ap- 
ple-tree, so  common  in  Europe,  upon  crossing  the  Uralian  mountains,  and 
they  cease  to  be  met  with  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Tobol ;  but  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Asia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Argouan,  the  two  former  occur  anew,  and 
the  last  leappears  in  the  Aleutian  isles. 

There  are  multitudes  of  plants  of  a  completely  insulated  growth  flourishing 
^ontaneously  in  a  particular  spot,  and  nowhere  else.  Examples  occur  upon 
the  volcano  of  Guadaloupe,  the  table-mountain  of  the  Cape,  and  upon  some 
sites  of  New  Zealand  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  is  that  of 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  has  never  been  found  indigenous  in  any  other 
locality.  From  the  earliest  times  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  have  been  celebrated 
Their  timber  was  largely  used  in  some  of  the  most  famous  structures  of  the 
ancients,  and  wa«  highly  prized  on  account  of  its  durability;  for  though  noi 
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equal  to  tlic  oak  in  absolute  wear,  it  is  so  bitter  that  no  insect  will  touch  it 
When  Solomon  built  his  temple,  he  sent  to  Hiram,  the  lord-pai*amount  of 
Lebanon,  to  procure  the  necessary  quantity  of  cedar-wood  for  the  structure : 
and  the  thiity  thousand  axes  of  the  king  of  Israel  must  have  deprived  the 
heights  of  some  of  their  noblest  ti-ees.  Very  few  of  the  ancient  stock  novr 
exist — whether  owing  to  similar  ravages,  or  to  some  change  in  the  climate,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  When  Ballonius  visited  them  in  the  year  1550,  there 
were  twenty-eight  of  the  old  race  remaining.  In  1575,  Rauwolf  found  twen- 
ty-four ;  in  1680,  Dandini  found  twenty-three ;  in  1738,  Pococke  counted  fif- 
teen;  in  1811,  Burckhardt  could  only  number  eleven;  Dr.  Richardson, in 
1828,  and  Lamartine,  in  1832,  speak  of  only  seven.  The  age  of  these  patri- 
archs of  the  forest  has  been  variously  estimated.  The  inhabitants  firmly  be- 
lieve them  to  be  the  remains  of  that  identical  forest  which  fiourishod  in  the 
time  of  Solomon.  Lamartine  supposes  it  a  fair  prcsuniption,  from  their  nze 
and  appearance,  that  they  go  back  to  biblical  times.  Xt  is  certain  that  they 
were  regarded  as  very  ancient  several  centuries  ago  ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that 
they  arc  the  surviving  relics  of  a  second  generation  since  the  time  of  the  Jew- 
ish king.  The  cedar,  full  grown,  with  its  upvtrard-inclining  brancbes,  iB  one 
of  the  most  majestic  and  beautiful  of  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kiDf- 
dom.  The  Arabs  regard  this  inclination  as  a  sig^n  of  intelligence,  answering  to 
instinct  in  animals,  and  reason  in  man ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  this  upmid 
turning  of  the  branch  is  always  greater  previous  to  the  descent  of  the  biiow, 
as  if  the  tree  anticipated,  and  prepared  to  receive,  the  coming  burden. 

Various  magnificent  specimens  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  biave  been  reared 
m  England,  but  it  baa  never  been  found  growing  wild  apart  from  the  Syrian 
mountains. 

Owing  to  the  exclusive  confinement  of  individual  families  of  plants  to  par- 
ticular localities,  or  their  predominance  there,  the  globe  has  been  divided  into 
a  scries  of  botanical  habitations,  regions,  or  provinces,  which  are  named  after 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  their  vegetation,  or  characterized  by  the  goo- 
grraphical  terms  commonly  applied  to  the  districts.  In  the  arranffement  of 
Professor  Schow  boUi  methods  are  adopted,  but  the  latter  only  where  a  dif- 
tinct  botanical  province  is  surmised,  without  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  its 

Sroductions  bemg  possessed  to  denominate  it  afler  those  which  are  most  pre- 
ominant.  There  arc  about  fifly  botanical  regions  noticed  by  De  Candiule; 
forty -eight  by  Mr.  Hinds  ;  and  twenty-two  by  Professor  Schow.  From  the 
latter  the  following  arrangement  is  derived : — 

1.  The  regions  of  saxifrages  and  mosses,  or  the  alpine  arctic  flora.  This 
region  is  characterized  by  the  abundance  of  mosses  and  lichens ;  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  saxifrages,  and  gentians,  chickweed  tribe,  sedges,  willows ;  by  the 
total  absence  of  tropical  families,  and  a  marked  decrease  of  the  forms  pecu- 
liar to  the  temperate  zone,  of  the  forests  of  firs  and  birches,  and  an  absence 
of  other  forests.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  the  small  number  of  annual 
plants,  the  prevalence  of  perennial  species,  and  by  a  greater  liveliness  in  their 
simple  colore.  The  region  is  divided  into  two  provinces  :  1.  The  province 
of  the  caricet^  or  the  arctic  flora,  which  comprehends  all  the  countries  with- 
in the  polar  circle,  with  some  parts  of  Amenca,  Europe,  and  Asia,  which  are 
to  the  south  of  it ;  more  especially  Lapland,  the  north  of  Russia,  Siberia, 
Kamschatka,  New  Britain,  Canada,  Labrador,  Greenland,  and  the  mountains 
of  Scotland  and  Scandinavia.  The  Laplander  combs  and  dresses  some  spe- 
cies of  car  ex,  as  we  do  flax,  and  in  winter  stuffs  his  shoes  and  gloves  with  it, 
as  a  protection  against  the  extreme  cold  of  the  climate.  2.  The  prorincc 
of  primroses  and  rampions,  or  the  alpine  flora  of  the  south  of  Europ<% 
which  embi*aces  the  flora  of  the  Pyrenees,  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  Savoj, 
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the  Apemiines,  the  mountains  of  Greece,  and  probably  the  Spanish  moimt- 
ains. 

2.  The  regrion  of  the  umbelliferous  and  crudiferous  plants,  to  which  the 
hemlock,  parsley,  wall-flower,  and  cresses,  belong.  These  tribes  are  here  in 
much  greater  number  than  in  any  other 

region.  Roses,  crowfoots,  amentaceous 
and  coniferous  plants,  are  also  very  nu- 
merous. The  aoundance  of  carices^  and 
the  fall  of  the  leaves  of  almost  all  the 
trees  during  winter,  form  also  chief  fea- 
tures of  this  division.  It  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  two  distinct  provinces :  1.  The 
province  of  the  ciekorace€Bt  including  the 
sow-thistle,  dandelion,  and  lettuce,  which 
embraces  all  the  noith  of  Europe,  not  * 
comprehended  in  the  preceding  region, 
namely,  Britain,  the  north  of  France,  the 
Netherlands^  Germany,  Denmaric,  Po- 
land, Hungary,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Eiiropean  Russia.  2.  The  province  of 
iheatiragali  and  cynaroeephalafto  which 
the  milkvetch,  burdock,  and  thistle,  be- 
looM^.  ivhich  includes  a  part  of  Asiatic 
^Eraina  and  the  countries  about  the  Cau- 
casian mountains. 

3.  The  region  of  the  labiata  and  ca- 
rytfikUla^  to  which  the  pink,  catch-fly, 
ana  sandworts,  belong,  or  the  Mediterra- 
nean flora.      It  is  distinguished  by  the  Wormwood, 
abundance   of  the  plants   belonging  to 

these  two  ordexB.    Some  tropical  families  are  also  met  vrith,  such  as  palms, 

laurels,  arums,  plants  yielding  balsam 
and  turpentine,  grasses  belonging  to  the 
genus  panicum,  or  millet,  and  the  trae 
cyperacea,  or  sedges.  The  forests  are 
composed  chiefly  en  the  amentaceous  and 
coniferous  tribes,  as  birches,  vrillows,  ancl 
I  oaks ;  the  copses  of  ericina,  or  heath- 
y  tribe,  and  tereinnthacea^  as  the  mastich ; 
and  we  meet  with  a  great  number  of  er- 
ergreen-trees.  Vegetation  never  ceases 
entirely,  but  verdant  meadows  are  more 
rare.  The  region  is  dirided  into  five 
provinces  :  1.  The  prorince  of  the  cis- 
tuses,  or  rock-roses,  inchiding  Spain  and 
Portugal.  2.  The  province  of  the  sage 
and  scabious,  including  the  south  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  3.  The  proT- 
ince  of  shrubby  lahiata,  or  the  Levant, 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  Caucasian  mountains.  4.  The 
Atlantic  province,  including  the  north  of 
Africa,  of  which  Professor  Schow  ha« 
5.  The  province  of  the  houselecks,  or 


Bignonim. 
vcertained  no  distinctive  character. 
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die  Canary  isles,  and  probably  also  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  northwest 
coast  of  Africa.  Many  houseleeks,  and  some  spurges,  with  naked  and  spiny 
stems,  particularly  characterize  this  province. 

4.  The  region  of  the 
rhamni  and  caprifoli- 
cetB^  to  which  the  buck- 
thorn and  honeysuckle 
beldhg ;  or  tho  Japan- 
ese region.  It  embra- 
ces the  eastern  tem- 
perate part  of  the  old 
continent ;  namely,  Ja- 
pan, the  north  of  Chi- 
na, and  Chinese  Tar- 
tary.  The  vegetation 
is  indiSei^ently  known ; 
but  the  mass  appears 
to  be  temperate,  yet 
singularly  mixed  with 
tropical  forms.  There 
are  no  large  masses  of 
oaks  and  firs,  though 
these  trees  are  common. 
The  fruit-trees  of  southern  Europe  are  abundant  and  productive;  some 
spice  plants  appear;  and  cotton  and  tobacco  are  grown  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  tea  shrub  is  cultivated  in  extensive  plantations.  The  hedges 
ef  some  of  the  forms  also  consist  of  it,  and  supply  the  drink  of  the  laborers* 


Camellia. 
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/>.  The  region  of  cLsters  and  solidagot,  Michaelmas  daisies  and  golden  rodfl 
This  is  marked  by  the  great  number  of  species  belonging  to  these  two  gea 
era;  by  the  crreat  variety  of  oaks  and  firs,  the  small  number  of  umbellifer 
ous  and  cruciferous  plants,  the  total  absence  of  the  heath,  and  the  presence 
of  more  numerous  species  of  whortleberry  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  Eu 
rope.  It  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  North  America,  witli 
the  exception  of  what  belongs  to  the  first  region.  It  has  been  divided  into 
two  provmces :  1,  that  of  the  south,  whieh  embraces  the  Floridaa,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas;  2,  that  of  the  north, 
which  includes  the  other  states,  such  as  Virginia,  Pennsylvaniay  and  New 
York. 

6.  The  region  of  magnolias,  chiefly  large  trees,  with  large  leaves  and 
highly  odorous  flowers,  the  pei*fume  of  which  may  be  discovered  at  a  great 
distance  if  the  wind  be  favorable.  It  comprises  the  most  southern  parts  of 
North  America.  The  tropical  forms,  which  show  themselves  more  freqoent- 
ly  than  on  a  similar  parallel  of  the  ^  old  continent,  are  the  chief  features  of 
the  vegetation. 

7.  The  re^on  of  cactuses,  peppers,  and  melastomas.     These  familiea  ars 
here  predominant,  both  as  it  regards  the  number  of  the  species  and  of  the  in- 
dividual  plants.     It   is   divi- 
ded   into     three     provinces: 

^  1,  the  province  of  the  ferns 
and  orchises,  comprehending 
the  West  India  islands ;  2,  the 
province  of  the  palms,  inclu- 
ding the  lower  parts  of  Mex- 
ico, New  Granada,  New  Gui- 
ana, and  Peru ;  3,  Brazil  also 
seems  to  form  a  province,  and 
may  perhaps  constitute  a  re- 
gion of  itself 

8.  The  region  of  cinchona, 
or  medicinal  barks,  compri- 
sing a  part  of  the  eleva- 
ted regions  of  South  Amer- 
ica, from  twelve  hundred 
to  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in- 
cluded in  the  torrid  zone. 
The  cinchona  belongrs  ex- 
clusively to  this  region,  and 
^^^^  ^^H^^^r^  forms   its   principal    feature, 

^^W  ^St^^  ^^^^     which     we    have    the 

^8^  tl^^Bii  well-known    and    highly-val- 

_     ^  ued  Peruvian  bark  of  medi 

Frankinoenae. 

9.  The  re^on  of  escallonias,  whortleberries,  and  winter's  barks.  It  em- 
braces the  highest  parts  of  South  America.  We  also  meet  with  alpins 
plants;  as  saxifrages,  whitlow-grass,  sandworts,  sedges,  and  gentians.  Per- 
haps, also,  the  mountains  of  Mexico  belong  to  this  region,  although  they  may 
form  a  separate  province — that  of  the  oaks  and  firs. 

10.  The  Chilian  region.  The  flora  of  Chili  differs  essentially  from  those 
of  New  Holland,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  New  Zealand,  although  an 
approach  to  them  is  observable  in  the  genera  goodenia,  arancaria,  or  Chilio 
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•pine^HM^otea.  gunnera^  and  ancistrum.  In  a  few  favored  vaUeys  the  groam 
IS  quite  yellow  with  the  multitudes  of  flowers  of  pancratium  amancaes-^ 
l>eautiful  and  rare  specimen  of  the  genus — whose  expanding  flowers  are  th< 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  revels  bearing  its  name. 

11.  The  region  of  arborescent  campoiiitg,  or  arborescent  plants,  with  flon 
ers  like  the  dandelion  and  daisy.  The  great  number  of  svngenesious  plant 
more  particularly  of  the  family  of  boopide€B,  forms  the  chie?  feature  of  tb: 
flora,  which  approaches  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  that  of  Europe,  while 
difieiB  entii-ely  from  those  of  Chili,  the  Cape,  and  New  HoUancL  This  n 
g^on  comprehends  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Plata,  and  tl 
plains  which  extend  to  the  west  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

12.  The  antarctic  region,  formed  by  the  cocmtries  near  the  straits  of  M; 
ffellan.  The  vegetation  here  has  a  considerable  affinity  with  what  is  sec 
m  the  northern  temperate  zone.  Polar  forms,  however,  display  themselvi 
in  the  species  of  saxifrage,  gentian,  arbutus,  and  primrose.  There  is  also 
resemblance  between  the  flora  of  this  rerion  and  those  of  the  mountains  < 
South  America,  of  Chili,  the  Cape,  and  New  Holland. 

13.  The  reffion  of  New  Zealani 
This  flora,  besides  the  plants  pecalii 
to  these  islands,  comprehends  sever 
others  which  belong  to  the  extrenutii 
of  America,  Africa,  and  New  Ho 
land.  The  pkormium  tenax  b  here  h 
digenous,  whose  numerous  leaves  tl 

t^^^SSSL  natives  manufacture  into  matting ;  or 

iJSbHv  coarse  thread  is  separated  from  then 

,^^BSS^^^  '^^  made  into  cordage  and  coarse  linei 

.^jB^BH^BBfc'  ^'^  ^B  done  from  diflerent  species  of  ale 

^  and  agave  in  the  Levant  and  souther 

Europe. 

14.  The  region  of  epacrides  and  « 
calypti,  comprehending  the  teroperat 
parts  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Di< 
men's  Land*  The  former  are  omamei 
tal  plants  growing  upon  high  situations 
the  latter  are  lofty  timbei-trees.  B< 
sides  these  two  families,  from  which  th 
region  derives  its  name,  it  is  cbarai 
terized  by  the  presence  of  a  great  nun 
ber  of  prateacea,  stylidea^  restiacec 
diasmea,  myrtles,  and  acacias. 

15.  The  region  o{  mesembryanthemi 
fig-marigolds,  and  stapelias.  Thes 
two  genera,  as  well  as  the  heaths,  ai 
very  abundant  here.  It  embraces  tb 
southern   extremity   of  Africa,   wher 

^  V^7^        ^M         ^^^  family  of  heaths  is  found  in  grcatc 

■  It/^/  ^^       (|uantity    than    anywhere    else.      Bi 

JL  ^jj  \fl\      three  or  four  humble  British  shnibi 

with  the  heath  of  Spain,  erica  Medito 
raneot  were  known  previous  to  the  coi 
quest   of   the    cape   of   Good    Hopi 
The  Fine-Apple.  Several  hundreds  of  species  wore  the 

brought  to  light,  many  of  very  elegant,  and  some  of  splendid  appearance. 
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16.  The  regions  of  western  Africa.  We  are  only  acquainted  with  Guinoi 
and  Congo,  the  vegetation  of  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  floras  of  Asia  and 
America,  bearing  most  resemblance  to  the  former.  A  considerable  numba 
of  grasses  and  sedges  characterize  this  region,  and  the  peculiar  genus  adoM- 
sonia,  the  baobab— the  largest  known  tree  in  the  world.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  French  botanist  Adanson,  who  first  observed  the  tree  upon 
his  voyage  to  Senegal.  He  measured  the  trunks  of  several  from  sixty-five 
to  seventy-eight  feet  in  circumference,  the  single  branches  of  which  would 
be  equal  to  monstrous  trees :  and  where  the  water  of  a  river  had  washed 
away  the  earth,  so  as  to  leave  the  roots  of  one  partially  bare  and  open  to  the 
sight,  they  measured  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long. 

17.  The  region  of  Eastern  Africa,  of  the  vegetation  of  which  no  definite 
knowledge  is  yet  possessed. 

18.  The  region  of  the  tcitaminea,  the  turmeric,  cardamom,  and  Indian  shot, 

or  the  Indian  flora.  The  scitaminese  are 
here  much  more  numerous  than  in  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  the  leguminosa,  such  as 
pease  and  broom.  The  cucurhitacea,  or 
the  cucumber  tribe,  and  tiliacea^  or  the 
lime-tribe  tree,  are  also  abundant,  but  in 
a  less  degree.     The  region  comprehends 

L  India  east  and  west  of  the  Ganges;  the 
I  islands  of  Madagascar,  Bourbon,  and 
'  Mauritius ;  those  between  India  and  New 

Holland ;  and  perhaps  the  tropical  part  of 

The  Mokm.      "^^^        this  last  continent. 

19.  The  mountains  of  India  form  one  or  two  regions,  the  vegetation  of 
which  differs  from  that  of  the  plains.  These  countries  perhaps  constitute 
one  region  with  nearly  the  whole  of  central  Asia. 

20.  The  floras  of  Cochin-China,  Tonquin,  and  the  south  of  China,  not- 
withstanding their  resemblance  to  diat  of  India,  present  a  sufficient  number 
of  peculiar  indigenous  plants  to  conatitute  a  distinct  region. 

21.  The  flora  of  Arabia^  Persia,  differing  from  that  of  India  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, forms  a  particular  botanical  region,  characterized  by  the  numerous 
species  of  cania  and  mimosa.  Of  the  latter  family  there  is  the  beautiful 
acacia  of  Lalla  Rookh : —  • 

'*  Our  rocks  mn  roagfa ;  bat  nDiling  there 
The  acacift  waves  her  veliow  hair, 
Lonely  and  aweet,  nor  loved  the  leas 
For  floweriog^  in  a  wildemem." 

It  is  probable  that  Nubia  and  part  of  Central  Asia  belong  to  the  same 
region ;  and  Abyssinia,  the  elevated  parts  of  which  possess  such  a  difierent 
climate,  may  form  one  of  the  great  subdivision,  or  even  a  totally  distinct 
region. 

22.  The  islands  of  the  South  sea  which  lie  within  the  tropics,  form  a  sepa- 
rate region,  but  with  a  slender  degree  of  peculiarity.  Among  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  genera,  one  hundrea  and  seventeen  are  found  in  India,  and 
most  of  the  remainder  are  in  common  with  America.  The  bread-fruit  tree 
is  among  the  characteristics  of  these  islands,  although  it  is  not  confined  to 
them. 

To  the  preceding  enumeration  there  should  be  added  those  islands  whicb 
have  a  distinct  vegetation,  as  Kerguelen's  land,  or  the  island  of  Desolation, 
the  whole  flora  of  which,  when  visited  by  Captain  Cook,  consisted  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  species,  all  of  which  were  considered  to  be  peculiar  to  it    St 
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eaa  is  aandier  eumpla,  diaraGteriaed  by  im  indigenoov  te|[eCadon,  not 
Bgle^pedes  of  wUeh  »  foand  on  die  ooodiient  of  Afnca,  while  not  morB 
1  two  or  diree  of  its  q>iBciet-  ooonr  on  the  oontinent  of  Americe* 
t  time  ■ppeext,  upon  examining  different  tnd  distant  Ibcalitieii  that  each 
a  Tontadon  peenliar  to  itself  while  a  eommon  analogy  prerails  among 
m,  where  the  physical  condition  of  soil,  temperature,  and  local  circmv 
loea  aie  the  same.  Plants  of  the  simplest  structure,  or  the  cryptogomie 
lea-  die  lowest  orders  in  the  vegetable  creation— are  the  most  exten« 
ily  diffused,  the  same  species  existine  in  far  remote  countries.  Of^the 
lens  observed  in  New  Holland,  two  thirds  are  also  natives  of  Europe ; 
I  of  the  one  hundred  species  of  ferns  discovered  there,  twenty-eight  are 
iimon  to  other  countries.  It  is  very  different  with  plants  of  the  more  per- 
t  kind,  or  the  dicotyledonous  tribes,  the  aggregate  number  of  which, 
>wn  to  Mr.  Brown  in  New  Holland,  amounts  to  two  thousand  one  hun- 
d  species,  of  which  only  fifteen,  or  about  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-third 
t,  are  found  in  Europe.  Of  the  plants  belonging  to  an  intermediate 
■a^  or  the  monocotyledonous  tribes,  amounting  to  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
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)cies,  there  are  thirty,  or  about  the  twenty-ninth  part,  chiefly  msses,  that 
I  native  to  Europe.  "  If  the  animal  kingdom  in  New  Holland/'  says  M. 
schenault,  **  offers  remarkable  peculiarities  which  isolate  it  from  all  other 
ta  of  the  world,  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  a  cJiaracter  no  less  distinctive, 
iia  character  relates  not  only  to  botanical  differences,  but  likewise  to  a 
nral  physiognomy  which  would  be  remarked  by  the  most  careless  obser- 
-a.  The  vegetation  only  of  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  can  be  compared 
that  of  New  Holland.  In  the  same  latitudes  we  find  innumerable  legions 
heath  and  Proiem^  which  include  many  dbrubs  remarkable  for  their  ^ce- 
and  delicate  forma,  adorning  the  otherwise  barren  soil  of  either  climate* 
t  in  all  the  places  we  have  visited,  and  above  all»  on  the  western  side  of 
iw  Holland,  we  do  not  find,  in  the  great  maaaea  of  vegetadon,  eidier  the 
laaty  of  the  virgin  finrests  of  die  Nvw  World,  or  die  vv^io^  ^^  eleganea 
ikoae  of  Aaia,  or  die  delicacy  and  fireshaess  of  die  woods  of  die  temperate 
i  of  Xnmpa*    The  vegetation  is  gloomy  and  sad.    It  has  the  aspect 
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of  evergreens  or  heaths.  T  le  plants  are  for  the  most  part  woody :  toe 
leaves  of  nearly  all  are  linear  lanceolated,  small,  coriaceous,  and  spinescent 
This  contexture  of  veeetable  productions  is  the  efifect  of  the  arimty  of  the 
soil  and  the  dryness  of  the  climate.  It  is  without  doubt  to  these  same  cau- 
ses that  the  rarity  of  cryptogamous  and  herbaceous  plants  is  owing.  The 
grrasses,  which  elsewhere  are  generally  soft  and  flexible,  participate  in  the 
stiffness  of  other  vegetables.  The  greater  part  of  the  plants  of  New  Hol- 
land belong  to  new  genera ;  and  those  included  in  the  genera  already  known 
are  of  new  species."  Analogy,  with  still  stronger  diversity,  marks  the  vege- 
tation of  most  contrasted  districts  at  some  considerable  distance  from  each 
other ;  but  the  analogy  is  striking  between  the  flora  of  contiguous  coun- 
tries, not  divided  by  arid  deserts  or  high  mountain  chains.  Thus  England 
does  not  possess  fifty  species  of  plants  which  are  not  found  in  France ;  and 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  have  a  kindred  flora.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  scarcely  any  species  to  be  met  with  in  Senegal  that 
are  common  to  the  North  coast  of  Africa,  the  Great  Desert  dividing  the  two 
regions;  and  Mr.  Darwin,  upon  crossing  the  Andes  of  Chili,  was  struck 
with  the  marked  difference  of  the  vegetation  in  the  valleys  on  each  side, 
though  the  climate,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  soil,  was  nearly  the  same,  and  the 
difference  of  longitude  very  trifling. 

The  preceding  facts  are  obviously  fatal  to  the  Linnaean  hypothesis  respect- 
ing vegetable  distribution — thai  the  originals  of  all  the  species  of  plants  had 
their  primary  habitation  in  one  spot,  fi'om  which  central  region  they  have 
been  diffused  .by  natural  agencies  over  the  face  of  the  globe.  In  order  to 
provide  that  diversity  of  climate  necessary  to  support  in  the  same  place  arc- 
tic and  tropical  forms,  Linnaeus  imagined  the  common  birthplace  of  plants 
to  have  been  a  high  mountain  tract  in  a  warm  region,  the  various  necessary 
temperatures  being  found  at  different  heights  from  the  base  to  the  sumniL 
This  has  been  justly  called  a  scheme  more  allied  to  poetry  or  fiction  than  to 
a  serious  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  ascertained  condi- 
tion of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  utterly  iiTcconcilable  with  it.  A  second 
theory  rejects  the  idea  of  a  local  centre,  and  places  the  original  distribution 
of  plants  under  the  govei*nment  of  soil  ana  climate :  but  this  is  scarcely 
more  tenable  than  the  former  hypothesis,  on  account  of  totally  different  gen- 
era and  species  occurring  under  the  same  physical  conditions.  A  t]bird 
theory  is  an  expansion  of  the  Linnsean.  It  recognises  every  species  or  tribe 
as  emanating  from  a  primitive  centre,  each  centre  being  the  seat  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  species,  these  primary  habitations  being  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth.  This  hypothesis  is  most  in  harmony  with  facts.  It  accounts  for 
the  different  botanical  regions  into  which  the  surface  of  the  eaith  may  be 
mapped  out ;  for  the  diversities  of  species  under  the  same  parallels  of  lati- 
tude ;  while  the  natural  transporting  agencies  of  Linnseus  remain  in  full 
force,  to  disperse  each  species  to  a  distance  from  its  primal  seat,  .and  to  in- 
termingle the  floras  of  different  districts,  not  separated  by  insurmountable 
physical  barriers  to  migration.  Dr.  Prichard,  after  examining  the  subject 
with  great  research  and  care,  thus  states  the  conclusion  :  "  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  distribution  of  plants  are  only  recon- 
cilable with  one  hypothesis,  or  rather  they  lead  us  clearly  to  one  inference, 
namely,  that  the  vegetable  creation  was  originally  divided  into  a  limited 
number  of  provinces.  Each  country  had  its  particular  tribes,  which  at  first 
existed  not  elsewhere.  This  conclusion  results  more  distinctly*  from  the 
general  diffei-enca  in  the  species  belonging  to  each  of  the  great  continents — 
a  difference  never  called  in  question  in  respect  to  the  principal  masses  of 
vegetation — and  the  great  aggregate  number  of  plants  which,  by  their  situa- 
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at  a  distance  from  leacoafltB,  and  by  the  nature  of  their  seeds,  are 
>ved  from  the  chances  of  transportation  ;  and  secondly,  from  thearrange- 
:  of  greearious  plants  round  some  peculiar  foci,  the  individual  species 
g  spread  out  in  various  directions  with  reference  to  the  central  points." 
I  relation  to  the  plants  which  are  diffused  through  different  botanical  i-e* 
B,  we  shall  perhaps  see  reason  {o  believe  that  they  are  not  indigenous  in 
f  them,  but  that  each  has  been  dispersed  from  its  original  seat,  by  briefly 
trting  to  the  natural  provision  made  to  effect  the  diffusion.  This  includes 
igency  of  air,  water,  animals,  and  man. 

he  seeds  of  many  plants  are  furnished  with  downy  appendages  or  wing- 
by  which,  under  the  control  of  the  winds,  they  are  Dome  to  a  distance 
I  their  birthplace ;  and  where  the  breezes  are  permanent  in  one  direction, 
I  the  case  ot  the  trade- winds,  their  transportation  to  a  far-remote  site  may 
ously  transpire.  The  minute  and  almost  impalpable  sporules  of  the  cnrp- 
mic  species,  light  as  the  finest  powder,  answering  to  the  seeds  of  other 
ts,  are  most  completely  susceptible  of  atmospheric  impulsion ;  and  it  is 
:tly  this  species  that  we  find  most  extensively  spread.  JDe  Candolle  found 
species  of  lichen  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Bretagne,  which  had  never 
1  met  with  in  France  before — the  sticta  crocata  and  the  phynca  flavicanM 
amaica,  which  he  supposed  had  been  brought  from  that  island  by  the 
hwest  winds.  Linnaeus  records  the  striking  case  of  the  erigeron  cana^ 
e,  or  fleabane,  which,  afhsr  being  brought  from  Canada,  and  introduced 
the  botanical  gardens  at  Paris,  in  the  course  of  a  century  spread  itself 
'  all  France,  Italy,  Sicily,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  the  wind  scattering  the 

he  brown  linnet,  when  feeding  on  thistle-seed,  perches  on  the  top  of 
weeds,  and  tears  the  downy  head  asunder,  in  order  to  reach  the  seeds 
ch  are  attached  to  the  receptacle.  During  this  act,  many  of  the  grains, 
g  loosened,  are  borne  away  on  their  downy  wings  by  the  breeze  to  places 
ustant  from  the  parent-stem — the  bird  being  in  this  case  the  indirect  dis- 
inator  of  the  thistle.  Were  the  head  not  torn  asunder  in  this  manner,  ten 
ae  but  it  would  become  soaked  with  the  rains  of  winter,  and  fall  down 

a  few  inches  from  the  original  stalk,  instead  of  being  transported,  as  it 
A  is,  across  many  miles  of  country.     What  b  here  mentioned  of  the  linnet 

be  witnessed  in  any  thistlery,  during  some  fine  day  in  September,  when 
birds  are  feeding  in  flocks,  and  scattering  the  down  in  every  direction. 

greater  part  of  the  seeds  is  no  doubt  devoured  by  them,  but  a  number 

escape,  a  fact  which  the  bird  is  well  aware  of,  as  it  frequently  gives  chase 
le  stray  ones  as  they  are  borne  away  by  the  wind.  Even  seeds  which 
comparatively  heavy,  and  not  furnished  with  wings  or  downy  appendages, 
easily  uplifted  by  the  stronger  aerial  currents,  and  compelled  to  take  a 
ney  of  several  leagues  by  the  rush  of  the  tempest  Sucn  storms  as  the 
icanes  that  are  common  in  tropical  regions,  which  move  at  the  rate  of 
1  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  overtui*ning  buildings,  and  wrenching 
he  largest  trees,  and  conveying  heavy  fragments  to  a  considerable  dis- 
e,  are  potent  agents  in  the  dispersion  of  plants,  introducing  the  seeds  of 
e  that  are  peculiar  to  one  island  into  another,  bearing  them  across  wide 
B  of  the  sea,  and  assimilating  the  vegetation  of  opposite  shores, 
he  aeency  of  water  is  another  active  and  influential  cause  in  the  dissemi- 
9n  of  plants.  "  The  mountain  stream  or  torrent/'  observes  Keith,  an  able 
er  on  ootany,  "  washes  down  to  the  valley  the  seeds  which  may  acciden- 
'  fall  into  it,  or  which  it  may  happen  to  sweep  from  its  banks  when  it 
lenly  overflows  them.  The  broad  and  majestic  river,  winding  along 
extensive  plain,  and  traversing  the  continents  of  the  world,  conveys  to 
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the  distance  of  many  hundreds 
of  miles  the  seeds  that  may 
have  vegetated  at  its  source. 
Thus  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Baltic  are  visited  hy  seeds  which 
grew  in  the  interior  of  Germa- 
ny, and  the  western  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  hy  seeds  that  have 
been  generated  in  the  interior 
of  America."  The  seeds  of  sev- 
eral terrestrial  species  are  en- 
veloped with  a  mucous  matter, 
by  which  they  are  preserved  for 
a  long  time  from  the  injurious 
influence  of  the  ocean,  or  some 
other  peculiarity  of  structure  or 
accidental  circumstance  affords 
protection,  so  that  they  are  ca- 
pable of  germinating  after  a 
lengthened  immersion  in  the 
briny  deep.  The  fruit  of  the 
cashew-nut,  anacardium  occi- 
dentale^  which  growa  on  the  is- 
land of  Jamaica,  has  been  drift- 
ed by  the  gulf-stream  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  in 
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such  a  condition  as  to  bave 
been  capable  of  reproduction 
in  a  favorable  soil  and  cli- 
mate. By  the  same  current 
the  lenticula  marina,  or  sar- 
gasso, a  bean  common  to  die 
same  locality,  arrives  at  the 
Orkney  islands  and  the  coast 
of  Ireland ;  and  an  instance 
is  recorded  of  the  guilandina 
bonduc,  or  nicker-tree,  one  of 
the  tribe  oileguminoiay^Vi' 
iii^  been  raised  from  a  seed 
which  had  accomplished  the 
Atlantic  passage.  In  a  col- 
lection of  plants  gathered 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
liver  Zaire,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  about  six  degrees 
south  latitude,  Mr.  Brovru 
found  thirteen  species  that 
are  met  with  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  Guiana  and  BraziL 
— These  species  were  only 
found  towwl  the  lower  part 
of  the  river,  where  they  bear 
but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
whole  vegetation; — and,  as 
they  were  chiefly  such  as  pro- 
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luce  seeds  enable  of  retaining  their  vitality  duringr  a  long  immersion  in  the 
vaters  of  the  ocean,  it  was  ii&rred  from  diese  circumstances  that  they  had 
•c'en  drifted  in  the  intertropical  seas  from  a  transatlantic  to  an  African  site. 

Animals,  of  Tarious  tribes,  contrib- 
te  to  the  dissemination  of  vegetable 
ToductioDB.  Nature  has  expressly 
rovided  the  aeeds  of  several  kinds 
f  plants  with  an  apparatus  of  barbs 
ad  hooks  for  catching  hold  of  the 
'ool  and  hair  of  quadrupeds,  and 
le  feathers  of  birds,  in  whose  loco- 
lotion  they  participate.  Fifty  gen- 
ra  thus  constituted  are  enumerated 
y  Linnaeus,  among  which  the  bur- 
ock,  teasel,  and  woodruff,  are  obvi- 
us  examples ;  and  such  seeds  arc 
idely  dispersed  by  animals  of  the 
beep  and  goat  kinds,  with  the  ox, 
orse,  camel,  doer,  and  buffalo,  which 
t  certain  seasons  are  prone  to  rub 
lemselves  against  Uie  trces  and 
limbs.  "  A  deer,"  observes  Mr. 
-yell,  "has  strayed  from  tlie  herd 
rhen  browsing  on  some  rich  pasture, 
rhen  he  is  suddenly  alarmed  by  the 
pproach  of  his  foe.  He  instantly 
»lunges  through  many  a  thicket,  and 
wims  through  many  a  river  and 
ike.  The  seeds  of  the  herbs  and 
hnibs  adhere  to  his  smoking  flanks,  I 
nd  are  washed  off  again  by  the 
treams.  The  thoniy  spray  is  torn 
ff,  and  fixes  itself  in  his  hairy  coat, 
intil  brushed  off  again  in  other  thick- 
ts  and  copses.  Even  on  the  spot 
There  the  victim  is  devoured,  many  of  the  seeds  which  he  had  swallowed  iro 
oediately  before  the  pursuit  may  be  left  on  the  ground  uninjured."  Soinf 
laturalists  have  deemed  the  latter  statement  questionable,  supposing  thai 
eeds  and  fruits  can  not  escape  being  comminuted  and  destroyed  in  their  pas 
age  through  the  stomach  ;  but  a  variety  of  well -attested  facts  proves  the  con- 
rary,  of  which  the  sagacious  rook  is  aware,  and  hence  haunts  the  exuviae  of 
inimals.  Linnaeus  ol)ser\'es  that  to  many  it  seems  extraordinary,  and  some- 
hing  of  a  prodigy,  that  when  a  field  is  well  tilled,  and  sown  with  the  best 
vheat,  it  frequently  produces  darnel,  or  the  wild  oat,  especially  if  it  be  ma- 
tured with  new  dung  :  they  do  not  consider  that  the  fertility  of  the  smaller 
eeds  is  not  destroyed  in  the  ventricles  of  animals.  Birds  especially,  as  the 
ionet,  blackbird,  and  thrush,  after  feeding  too  rapaciously  upon  hemes,  arc 
:nown  to  part  with  them  in  an  undigested  state.  It  is  not  for  the  kernel  oi 
eed  that  birds  swallow  the  haw  and  the  elderberry,  but  for  their  pulp ;  and 
nany  have  their  organs  so  constructed  that  the  stone  is  ejected  without  injury. 
The  seeds  of  the  mistletoe  and  juniper,  it  is  well  known,  are  thus  dispersed 
ind  planted  by  birds ;  and  acorns  taken  from  the  stomach  of  wood-pigeons 
lave  so  far  preserved  their  vitality  as  to  spring  up  into  healthy  saplings,  upon 
wing  sown,  equal  to  the  oaks  grown  in  the  usual  way.     The  soft  covering  at 
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the  nutmeg,  knovm  to  us  by  the  name  of  mace,  afibrds  a  faTorite  repast  it 
certain  seasons  to  aom^pecies  of  the  arboreal  pigeona  of  the  Indian  aidn- 
pelago.  The  nutmeg  ¥SS£,  which  is  generally  swal- 
low^ with  the  whole  of  its  pulpy  covering,  passes 
uninjured  through  the  digestive  organs  of  the  bird, 
and  IS  thus  dispersed  throughout  the  group  of  the 
Moluccas,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  An  example 
of  a  different  wav  in  which  animals  contribute  to 
the  dispersion  of  plants,  may  be  taken  from  the 
habits  of  the  common  squirrel,  led  by  instinct  to  lav 
up  a  store  of  food  for  the  winter,  as  is  the  case  with 
several  other  species.  In  the  woods  belonging  to 
the  duke  of  Beaufort,  near  Troy  house,  Monmouth- 
shire (England),  a  squirrel  was  observed  sitting 
veiy  composedly  upon  the  ground.     In  a  few  sec-  ^ 

onds  he  darted  like  an  arrow  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  Natmeg. 

and  brought  down  an  acorn,  which  was  carefully 
deposited  in  the  gp'ound.  The  same  process  was  repeated  several  times,  the 
different  acorns  l^ing  laid  up  in  different  holes.  We  may  suppose  the  place 
of  deposition,  in  the  case  of^  some,  to  escape  the  memory  of  the  little  animal 
upon  the  return  of  winter,  which  germinate,  and  ultimately  supply  the  place 
01  the  parent-tree. 

The  three  agencies  noticed  compose  a  machinery  competent  to  effect  tlie 
wide  dissemination  of  plants,  nor  is  it  extravagant  to  suppose  their  combined 
action  resulting  in  an  intermingling  of  the  productions  of  far-distant  botanical 
habitations.  Tracing  the  operation  of  the  causes  in  connexion,  Mr.  Lyell  im- 
igines  a  tempestuous  wind,  after  bearing  the  seeds  of  a  plant  many  milefl 
through  the  air,  delivering  them  up  to  the  ocean.  Its  currents  then  may  drift 
them  to  the  shore  of  some  remote  continent,  where,  upon  the  fall  of  the  tide, 
they  are  deposited ;  and  finally  some  of  the  land-birds  may  thence  convey 
them  over  hill  and  dale  to  their  retreat,  where  from  their  exuvice  they  germi- 
nate, and  clothe  the  spot  with  a  new  vegetation.  To  the  preceding  causes 
of  dispersion,  we  have  now  to  add  the  agency  of  man,  who  by  design,  and 
involuntarily,  has  largely  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  vegetable  productions. 

For  the  purposes  of  food,  luxury,  ornament,  and  use  in  the  arts  of  life,  an 
immense  number  of  plants  have  been  transported  by  the  human  race  in  theix 
migrration  to  climates,  soils,  and  situations,  where  they  are  not  indigenooB. 
The  cereal  vegetables,  so  important  to  our  sustenance,  are  importations  into 
Europe,  and  thence  have  been  taken  by  its  inhabitants  to  various  parts  of  the 
globe  which  they  have  colonized.  The  native  country  of  these  grasses  has 
escaped  remembrance,  and  can  never  now  be  ascertained— though  Brace 
states  that  he  found  the  oat  wild  in  Abyssinia,  while  other  travellers  have 
mentioned  barley  as  growing  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  Semara  in  Tartary, 
and  wheat  in  hilly  situations  m  the  East  Indies.  But  whether  these  valuable 
grains  came  originally  from  those  countries,  and  when  and  how  they  mi- 
grated, are  points  equally  unknown. 

The  ^ew  World  received  them  from  the  Old  at  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
iards. One  of  the  servants  of  Cortes  found  among  the  rice  which  aerved  to 
support  his  troops  three  or  four  grains  of  wheat,  which  were  sown  in  Mexico, 
probabl^r  about  the  year  1530.  The  name  of  the  person  who  carried  the 
first  grains  to  Lima  has  been  preserved — a  Spanish  lady,  Maria  d'Escobar. 
Upon  being  sown,  their  produce  was  distributed  for  three  years  among  the 
colonists,  each  receiving  twenty  or  thirty  seeds.  At  Quito,  the  first  European 
com  was  sown  near  the  copvent  of  ^t  Francis,  by  Father  Joae  Rixi,  a  nadve 
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of  Flanders  ;  and  the  monks  still  show,  as  a  precious  relic,  the  earthom  vee- 
ael  in  which  the  original  wheat  came  there.  **  Why/'  asks  Humholdt,  *'  have 
not  men  preaenred  everywhere  the  names  of  those  who,  in  place  of  ravaging 
the  earth,  have  enriched  it  with  plants  useful  to  the  human  race  ?"  In  return, 
the  Old  World  has  received  the  potato  from  the  New,  which  found  its  way  to 
England  from  North  America ;  but  previously  it  had  been  brought  to  Spain 
tram  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  where  Humboldt  searched  in  vam  to 
discoTer  it  in  a  wild  condition,  and  declares  its  native  country  to  be  unknown. 
The  edible  potato  has,  however,  since  his  researches,  been  found  wild  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Valparaiso,  and  Mr.  Darwin  met  with  it  on  the  islands  of 
the  ChonoB  archipelago,  oft*  the  coast  of  Chili.  **  The  tallest  plant,"  he  re- 
marks, "  was  four  feet  in  height.  The  tubers  were  generally  small,  but  I 
found  one,  of  an  oval  shape,  two  inches  in  diameter ;  they  resembled  in  every 
respect,  and  had  the  same  smell,  as  English  potatoes  ;  but  when  boiled  they 
shrank  much,  and  were  watery  and  insipid,  but  without  any  bitter  taste.  They 
are  undoubtedly  here  indigenous  ;  they  grow  as  far  south,  accordiug  to  Mr. 
Low,  as  latitude  fifty  degrees,  and  are  called  aquinas  by  the  wild  Indians  of 
that  part ;  the  Chilotan  Indians  have  a  different  name  for  them.  Professor 
Henslow,  who  has  examined  the  dried  specimens  which  I  brought  home,  says 
that  they  are  the  same  with  those  described  by  Mr.  Sabine  from  Valparaiso,  but 
that  they  form  a  variety  which  by  some  botanists  has  been  considered  as  spe- 
cifically dbtinct.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  plant  should  be  found  on 
the  sterile  mountains  of  central  Chili,  where  a  drop  of  rain  does  not  fall 
for  more  than  six  months,  and  within  the  damp  forests  of  these  southern 
islands." 

The  vine,  vitu  vinifera,  now  naturalized  in  Europe,  does  not  belong  to  it,  but 
occurs  in  a  wild  state  on  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  sea,  in  Armenia,  and  in 
Caramania.  The  Greeks  received  it  from  Asia ;  the  Ronians  from  the  Greeks, 
who  planted  it  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  introduced  it 
into  England.  Previous  to  the 
Roman  conquest,  it  is  probable 
that  the  native  Britons  possess- 
ed no  other  fruits  than  the  crab, 
the  aloe,  the  hazel-nut,  and  the 
acorn  ;  but  the  vegetable  pro 
ductions  with  which  that  peo- 
ple were  enriched  by  their  Asi- 
atic conquests,  gradually  found 
their  way  into  western  and  nor- 
thern Europe,  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  plains  of  Spain  and  the 
south  of  France  received  the 
olive  from  Tuscany,  to  which 
it  came  from  Greece,  where  it 
grows  spontaneously,  covering 
tae  beautiful  plaiil  of  Athens 
IB  seen  from  Mount  Hymetus, 
but  its  parent-spot  is  further 
eutward. 

According  to  Sickler,  a  la- 
borioiis  writer  on  the  history 
of  coltivated  vegetables,  the  Romans  derived  the  ^g  from  Syria,  the  orange 
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from  Media,  the  peach  from  Persia,  the  apricot  from  Epirus,  the  pomegranate 
from  Africa,  the  plum,  the  cherry,  the  apple,  and  the  pear^  from  Armenia ; 
but  Epims  received  the  apricot  from 
Persia,  where  it  bears  the  figurative 
name  of  "  the  seed  of  the  sun  ;"  and 
probably  it  came  thither  from  a  south- 
ern region.  A  cherry-tree  laden  with 
fruit  adorned  the  triumph  of  Lucul- 
lus,  who,  brought  it  to  Rome  as  a  me- 
morial of  his  triumph  over  Mithrida- 
tes,  in  whose  province  of  Pontus  he  * 
had  found  the  tree  ;  and  Pliny  states 
that  "  in  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  afterward,  other  lands 
had  cherries,  even  as  far  as  Britain 
beyond  the  ocean."  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  species  of  wild  cherry,  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  France,  and  othei 
parts  of  Europe.     In  all  probability,  most  of  the  common  fruits  of  Britain 

are  standing  memorials  of  Ro- 
man domination  in  tbe  island. 
In  like  manner,  the  mad  en- 
terprise of  the  crusades  con- 
tributed to  the  transport  west- 
ward of  the  eastern  vegetable 
treasures,  the  monks  and  ef- 
clesiastics  being  diligent  pa- 
trons of  horticulture  in  the 
middle  ages.  Thus  a  varie- 
ty of  the  plum — the  damson, 
or  damascene,  as  its  name  im- 
ports— was  brought  from  Da- 
mascus during  the  crusades. 
The  damask-rose  came  like- 
wise from  the  same  place — 
along  with  the  narrow-leaved 
elm  from  the  Holy  Land  ;  the 
conquests  of  the  califs  also 
were  attended  with  the  sume 
result,  the  lemon  niigratin«» 
after  them  to  the  foot  of  the 
I^yrcnces,  though  originally 
confined  to  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  where  it  now  grows 
naturally.  Culture  has  exert- 
ed a  marked  influence  upon 
many  of  these  plants,  for  which 
it  is  impossible  to  account — 
changing  to  some  extent  tlif 
form  of  their  leaves,  the  hah- 
its  of  the  trees,  and  the  quali- 
ties of  their  fruits.  The  cul- 
tivated peach  becomes  one  of 
the  most  delicious  of  fruits — 
but  in  its  wild  state  in  Medina  it  is  poisonous,  so  that  the  Persians  are  said  tc^ 
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liave  sent  it  into  Egjrpt  with  the  design  of  poiaoning  the  inhahitants.  There 
is  a  speuaa  of  apncot  in  Barhary,  called  Matza  Franca^  or  the  killer  of 
Chriatiaiia,  which  becomes  innocuous  when  tended  by  the  ddll  and  industry 
of  man.  Upon  herbaceous  and  flowering  plants,  the  influence  of  cultivation 
IB  not  lew  conspicuoas.  iDifferent  Unds  of  cabbage — Savoy,  broccoli,  and 
cmnfifiower — are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  plant  which  is  sometimes 
(bund  g^raig  wild  on  the  British  coasts,  the  brassica  oleracea ;  the  clove, 
pink,  and  the  carnation,  are  varieties  of  a  flower  found  among  the  ruins  of 
some  of  the  old  English  castles,  the  dianthus  caryophyllus  ;  and  the  polyan- 
thus is  probably  a  derivation  from  the  wild  primrose.  It  is  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  primitive  structure  of  plants  never  changes,  however  cultivated 
and  fiir  transported.  The  potato  grown  in  Chili  at  the  height  of  twelve  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  identical  vrith  the  potato  of  Siberia. 

Involuntarily,  man  contributes  laigely  to  the  propagation  and  dispersion 
of  plants,  some  of  which  are  useless  to  him,  or  positively  noxious.  Their 
seeds  become  mixed  with  the  bales  of  merchandise  which  he  transports,  and 
vrith  the  ballast  of  ships,  and  are  thus  conveyed  to  a  distance  from  their 
place  of  growth,  accidental  circumstances  leading  to  their  germination.  De 
Candolle  states,  that  at  the  gate  of  Montpellier  there  is  a  meadow  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  foreign  wool  after  it  has  been  washed ;  and  that 
scarcely  a  year  passes  without  some  foreign  plants  being  found  naturalized 
in  this  drying  ground,  as  Centaur ea  par viflora^  Psoralea  palftstina,  and  Hy- 
peri/yum  crispum.  There  is  a  remarkable  instance  in  South  America  of  a 
European  plant,  which  was  probably  introduced  by  accident,  soon  after  the 
first  colonists  of  La  Plata  landed  in  the  year  1535,  which  has  now  taken 
such  entire  possession  of  a  large  district,  as  to  have  obliterated  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  spontaneous  vegetation.  This  is  a  species  of  thistle,  cynara  car- 
ditMcuIus,  or  cardoon,  of  the  artichoke  kind.  In  the  Banda  Oriental,  remarks 
Mr.  Darwin,  "  very  many,  probably  many  hundred  square  miles,  are  covered 
by  one  mass  of  these  prickly  plants,  and  are  impenetrable  by  man  or  beast. 
Over  the  undulating  plains,  where  these  great  beds  occur,  nothing  else  c^n 
now  live.  Before  their  introduction,  however,  the  surface  must  have  sup- 
ported, as  in  other  parts,  a  rank  herbage.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
case  on  record  of  an  invasion  on  so  grand  a  scale  of  one  plant  over  the  abo- 
risrines."  Mr.  Hinds  is  tempted  to  inquire,  fr(»m  its  rifeness  and  luxuriance, 
whether  plants  may  not  find  a  situation  more  favorable  to  their  existence 
than  that  m  which  nature  has  placed  them — a  question  which  the  excessive 
development  of  this  stranger,  as  well  as  that  of  Pftidium  pyrifcrum  at  Tahiti, 
a  species  of  exotic  guava,  would  seem  to  require  an  affirmative  answer.  The 
cardfX)n  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  giant  thistle  of  the  pampas,  8(» 
rividly  described  by  Cfi])tain  Head,  from  which  it  is  essentially  differonl. 
Fennel,  another  importation  from  Europe,  has  widely  spread  itself  in  the 
same  region,  covering  the  banks  of  the  ditches  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bue- 
nos Ay  res  and  Montevideo.  In  like  manner,  the  common  English  nettle 
speedily  grew  up  in  New  England  after  the  first  colonists  settled  in  the 
district. 

When  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  preceding  agencies,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion,  thai 
difierent  species  of  plants  were  originally  planted  by  the  Creator  at  several 
foci  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  many  of  which  have  been  subsequently 
widely  diffused  bv  the  causes  enumerated.  It  has,  indeed,  been  thought,  that 
the  occurrence  of  cryptogamous  plants  in  mines  and  deep  excavations  of  the 
earth,  presents  a  case  which  can  not  be  explained  by  any  known  method  of 
dispersion,  and  which  seems  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  production. 
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But  striking  facts  deserve  notice,  which  are  calculated  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culty by  establishing  an  extensive  diffusion  of  seeds  through  the  soil  of  the 
earUi,  in  some  instances  at  a  considerable  depth,  which  past  geological  catas- 
trophes have  imbedded,  and  which  preserve  their  vitality,  so  as  to  germinate 
upon  any  accidental  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Pricb 
ard  gives  the  following  example,  upon  the  authority  of  Frofessor  Graham, 
of  the  university  of  Emnburgh.  Previous  to  the  year  1715,  no  broom  grew 
in  the  king's  park  at  Stirling ;  but  in  that  year  a  camp  was  formed  there, 
and  the  surface  of  the  ground  consequently  was  broken  in  many  places. 
Wherever  it  was  broken,  broom  sprang  up.  The  plant  was  subsequent]) 
destroyed ;  but  in  1745,  a  similar  growth  appeared  after  the  ground  had  been 

r'n  broken  for  a  like  purpose.  Some  time  afterward  the  park  was 
^  ighed  up,  and  the  broom  l^came  generally  spread  over  it.  Some  years 
ago  a  gentleman  planted  a  garden  in  Stirlingshire,  and  as  he  was  about  to 
make  a  bleaching  ground  in  the  neighborhood,  he  took  ft>om  six  to  nine 
inches  of  soil  off*  the  surface  of  the  field  intended  for  the  purpose,  and  car- 
ried it  into  his  garden,' afterward  sowing  the  field  with  grass-seed.  In  tbe 
field  thus  uncovered,  seedling  broom  appeared  as  thick  as  the  grass  which 
had  been  sown.  Professor  Graham  concludes  that  the  seeds  could  not  in 
either  case  have  been  supplied  by  the  wind :  first,  because  they  are  heavy, 
round,  and  without  wings ;  and  secondly,  because  all  the  broom-seed  in  the 
district  could  not  have  produced  such  crops  as  sprung  up.  The  form  of  the 
ground  is  also  such  that  no  stream  of  water  could  have  transported  them. 
The  seeds  must  have  been  in  the  soil,  how  long  and  how  imbedded  can  not 
be  conjectured.  The  case  is  still  more  striking  in  the  United  States,  of  soil 
turned  upfrom  the  depth  of  many  feet  immediately  yielding  a  crop  of  while 
clover.  The  occurrence  of  seeds  thus  buried  in  the  soil  of  the  earth,  may 
explain  the  appearance  of  cryptogaraous  plants  in  mines  in  situations  pecu- 
liarly inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  agents  ot  dispersion ;  while  the  growth  of 
wheat  from  grains  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  after  an 
entombment  certainly  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  years,  sufficiently  attests 
the  tenacity  with  which  enclosed  seeds  retain  their  vitality. 

The  adaptation  of  external  nature  to  the  wants  of  man  is  finely  displayed 
by  the  vegetable  tribes  with  which  the  earth  is  replenished,  which  minister 
in  a  thousand  ways  to  his  existence,  health,  convenience,  and  refinement. 
The  reproductive  power  of  some  species,  especially  of  the  more  useful 
kind,  is  an  obvious  instance  of  bountiful  design :  but,  notwithstanding  the 
evidence  of  it  which  the  experience  of  the  human  race  has  already  acquired, 
we  are  far  fi'om  having  had  the  limit  of  the  prolific  quality  developed.  The 
orange  displays  an  extraordinary  fecundity.  A  single  tree  at  St.  Michael's 
has  been  known  to  bear  twenty  thousand  oranges  in  a  season,  fit  for  exporta- 
tion, those  damaged  and  defective  amounting  to  at  least  one  third  more.  The 
tea,  sugar,  and  potato  plants,  yielding  products  which  are  necessaries  of  life 
to  the  cultivated  nations,  are  additional  examples,  with  the  common  grasses 
which  clothe  the  hills  and  valleys  with  their  reft^shing  green,  forming  the 
pastures  upon  which  innumerable  flocks  and  herds  graze  by  day  and  repose 
at  night.  A  single  potato  ftx)m  the  crop  of  1844  was  cut  into  twenty-eight 
sets,  which  yielded  a  produce  of  sixty-eight  pounds'  weight.  In  the  harvest 
of  1840,  an  English  agriculturist  gathered  from  one  of  his  fields  some  very 
fine  ears  of  wheat,  the  proceeds  of  which  filled  a  common  wine-glass.  This 
was  planted  the  following  autumn,  and  produced  a  peck  of  grain,  which  was 
again  planted  November  3,  1841,  and  yielded  rather  more  than  seven  bush- 
els. Upon  this  being  sown  November  3,  1842,  the  yield  amounted  to  up- 
ward of  one  huudied  and  eight  bushels,  which,  being  returned  to  the  soil  id 
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the  anUmm  of  1843,  produced  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
bushels.  In  some  m  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  the 
comnxm  return  of  the  wheat  harvest  is  from  thirty -five  to  forty  grains  for  one. 
and  it  finequently  exceeds  from  seventy  to  eighty  for  one.  It  is  Lot  unde- 
serving of  notice,  that  the  vegetable  productions  upon  which  the  sustenance 
of  man  mainly  depends,  have  the  flavor  of  their  firuits  accommodated  to  his 
taste,  being  apart  from  the'  pungent  and  insipid,  so  that  a  suflicient  quanti^ 
may  be  consumed  without  annoyance  or  disgust.  Yet,  as  if  to  accomplisn 
tlie  law  of  Providence  to  the  human  creature — "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  fiue 
shalt  thou  eat  bread" — the  cereal  and  leguminous  tribes,  which  furnish  bim 
with  the  staff  of  life,  demand  cultivation  in  order  to  be  prolific  and  nutritive  ; 
while  the  chief  vegetable  support  of  animals — the  permanently-green  grasses 
— flourish  without  industry  or  skill. 
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SUBJECT    VII. 

TREES. 

£  have  given  in  our  last  subject  an  account  of  the 
distribution  of  vegetables.  We  will  now  pio- 
ceed  to  describe  a  few  of  the  most  curious  and 
remarkable  trees,  and  first  those  of  the  palii 

TRIBE. 

The  palm  tribe  is  a  stately  and  colossal  order, 
so  named  from  ptdma,  the  ancient  appellation 
of  the  date,  the  most  valuable  among  them, 
whose  foliage  was  consecrated,  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  as  an  emblem  of  victory,  and 
whose  fruit,  from  the  remotest  antiquity  to  the 
present  day,  has  been  a  principal  article  of  food 
ra  the  east. 

The  following  sketches  of  this  remarkable  family  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
are  from  the  magnificent  botanical  work  of  Messrs.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland. 
The  family  of  the  palm  thrives  best  between  the  tropics.  Yet  some, 
which  the  travellers  beiieve  to  have  been  wholly  unknown  previously  to  their 
visit  to  the  Andes,  approach  the  limits  of  everlasting  snow.  If  the  family  of 
the  palms  is  distinguished  by  beauty  of  form  and  its  large  size,  from  almost 
all  the  other  families  of  vegetables,  so  likewise  does  it  surpass  them  in  the 
various  uses  to  which  they  are  applied.  They  furnish  articles  of  the  most 
dissimilar  nature ;  wine,  oil,  wax,  flour,  sugar,  and  salt. 

In  the  tracts  to  the  north  of  the  line,  between  the  mountains  of  Caraccas 
and  the  river  of  Amazons,  traversed  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  they  found 
the  palms  in  general  in  blossom  in  January  and  February;  but  some  of  them 
flower  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  Their  fecundity  is  astonishing ;  the 
powerful  action  of  th^  sap  is  developed,  not  only  in-thick  umbrageous  foliage, 
but  also  in  an  innumerable  multitude  of  flowers  and  fruit.  Not  only  the  fields 
planted  with  palm-trees,  but  even  the  soil  that  has  never  been  cultivated  by 
man,  is  frequently  covered  to  the  depth  of  three  inches  with  the  fruit  of  the 
cocos  butyracea,  the^  Mauritia,  &c.  Every  flower-capsule  of  the  date-tree 
contains,  according  to  Ksempfer,  above  12,000  male  flowers.  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland  have  found  a  mucn  greater  number  upon  another  species.  In  one 
single  catkin-shaped  bunch  of  flowers,  of  which  each  capsule  contains  from 
110  to  120,  they  counted  1,800  male  flowers;  so  that  the  total  number  io 
each  capsule  may  be  computed  at  207,000  flowers.  According  to  a  similar 
calculation,  everv  branch  of  a  species  which  furnishes  an  excellent  aliment 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  produces  8,000  fruits,  many  of  which  indeed 
drop  off"  be^re  maturity.  In  the  palm-grounds  planted  with  the  pihiguao, 
each  tree  yields  annually,  upon  an  average,  400  fiiiits  of  the  shape  of  apples^ 
and  the  Franciscans  on  the  Orinoco  and  Guiana,  know  from  experience,  thai 
whenever  there  is  an  uncommonly  abundant  crop  of  palm-fruit,  the  Indians 
grow  remarkably  fat.  And  M.  Humboldt  observes,  that  those  species,  the 
pith  of  which  furnishes  a  kind  of  sago-flour,  that  forms  an  excellent  article 
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)f  foody  foi  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  deserve  to  be  particularly  rec* 
>inmeiided  to  the  notice  of  future  travellers  in  America. 

When  the  seed  of  a  palm-tree  is  committed  to  the  eardi,  the  leaves  unfolo 
0  succession,  and  increase  in  number,  during  four  or  five  years.  The  crown 
>f  the  root  dilates  in  the  same  proportion.  The  bulb,  formed  by  the  reunion 
>f  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  swells  insensibly,  its  solidity  gradually  augments, 
ind  at  length  the  stem  rises  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  of  the  full  diam- 
eter that  it  ever  will  acquire.  The  leaves,  produced  every  spring,  originate 
ilways  from  the  summit.  The  older  ones,  standing  below  the  others,  gradu- 
illy  dry  up,  and,  on  separating  from  the  stem,  leave  behind  them  circular 
mpressions,  which  furrow  its  surface,  and  mark  the  years  of  its  age,  as  long 
IS  It  continues  to  grow.  The  stem  is  exactly  cylindrical  from  top  to  bottom, 
md,  if  its  measure  be  taken  at  different  periods,  no  increase  of  diameter  will 
jver  be  discovered. 

'*  The  dates  hung  from  these  trees  in  Egypt,  in  such  large  and  tempting 
Juflters,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  although  not  quite  ripe,  that  we  climbed  to  the 
ops  of  some  of  them,  and  carried  away  with  us  large  branches,  with  their 
rait."  In  this  manner,  dates  are  sometimes  sent,  with  the  branches,  as  pres- 
mts  to  Constantinople.  A  ripe  Egyptian  date,  although  a  delicious  fruit,  is 
lever  refreshing  to  the  palate.  It  suits  the  Turks,  who  are  fond  of  sweet- 
neats  of  all  kinds,  and  its  flavor  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  conserved  green 
itron,  which  is  brought  from  Madeira.  The  trees  are  very  lofly,  and,  from 
he  singular  formation  of  their  bark,  we  found  it  as  easy  to  ascend  to  the  tops 
if  these  trees  as  to  climb  the  steps  of  a  ladder.  Wherever  the  date-tree  is 
'ound  in  these  deserts,  it  not  only  presents  a  supply  of  salutary  food  for  men 
uid  camels,  but  Nature  has  so  wonderfully  contrived  the  plant,  that  its  first 
iflfering  is  accessible  to  man  alone ;  and  the  mere  circumstance  of  its  presence, 
a  all  seasons  of  the  year,  is  a  never- failing  ifidication  of  fresh  water  near 
Its  roots.  Botanists  describe  the  trunk  of  the  date-tree  as  full  of  rugged 
knots ;  but  the  fact  iH,  that  it  is  full  of  cavities,  the  vestiges  of  its  decayed 
leaves,  which  have  within  them  a  honzontal  surface,  flat  and  even,  exactly 
idapted  to  the  reception  of  the  human  feet  and  hands ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  view  them  without  believing  that  He,  who  in  the  beginning  fashioned  "  ev- 
ery tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed,"  as  "  meat  for  man," 
lias  here  manifested  one  among  the  innumerable  proofs  of  his  beneficent  de- 
sign. The  extensive  importance  of  the  date-tree,  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
mbjects  to  which  a  traveller  can  direct  his  attention.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  of  Arabia, 
uid  Persia,  subsist  almost  entirely 
upon  its  fruit  They  boast  also  of  its 
rnedicinal  virtues.  Their  camels 
feed  upon  the  date-stones.  From 
the  leaves  they  make  couches,  bas- 
kets, bags,  mats,  and  brushes;  from 
the  branches,  cages  for  their  poultry, 
and  fences  for  their  gardens;  from 
the  fibres  of  the  boughs,  thread, 
ropes,  and  rigging ;  from  the  sap  is 
prepared  a  spirituous  liquor,  and  the 
body  of  the  tree  furnishes  {hel ;  it  is 

«Mren  said,  that  from  one  variety  of  __  

the  palm-tree,  the  phmnixfariniftra,  -  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

meal  has   been  extractedi  which  la 

(uund  among  the  fibres  of  the  trunk,  and  has  been  used  for  food. 
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There  are  few  objects  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  more  remarkable  and 
beautiful,  or  more  useful  to  man,  than  the  talipot-tree,  which  is  a  species  of 
palm  (the  carypha  umbractdtfera  of  Linnaeus)  peculiar  to  the  island  of  Cey 
lon,  and  the  Malabar  coast.  It  it  is  said  to  be  found  ako  in  the  Marquesas 
and  Friendly  islands.  Robert  Knox  says  that  it  is  as  big  and  tall  as  a  ship's 
mast,  but  Cordiner  gives  more  definite  dimensions  by  stating  that  one  which 
he  measured  was  a  hundred  feet  high  and  live  feet  in  circunference  near  the 
ground.  The  stem  of  this  tree  is  perfectly  straight;  it  gradually  diminishes 
as  it  ascends,  the  circumference  of  the  upper  part  being  about  half  that  of 
the  base :  it  is  strong  enough  to  resist  the  most  violent  tropical  winds.  It  has 
no  branches,  and  the  leaves  only  spring  from  its  summit  These  leaves, 
which  when  on  the  tree  are  almost  circular,  are  of  such  prodigious  diameter 
that  they  can  shelter  ten  or  a  dozen  (Knox  says  from  fifteen  to  twenty)  men, 
standing  near  to  each  other.  The  flower  of  the  tree  which  shoots  above  the 
leaves  is  at  first  a  cluster  of  bright  yellow  blossoms,  exceedingly  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  but  emitting  an  odor  too  strong  and  pungent  to  be  agreeable.  Be- 
fore its  development  the  flower  is  enclosed  in  a  hard  rind,  which  rind,  upon 
the  expansion  of  the  flower,  bursts  with  a  sharp  noise.  The  flower  shoots 
pyranudically  to  a  great  height,  frequently  adding  as  much  as  thirty  fiaet  to 
the  elevation  of  the  tree.  From  the  flower  proceed  the  fruit  or  seeds,  which 
are  as  large  as  chenies,  and  exceedingly  numerous,  but  not  eatable;  they 
are  only  useful  as  seeds  to  reproduce  and  multiply  the  tree.  It  appears  thai 
the  natives  do  not  sow  them,  but  leave  that  operation  entirely  to  nature. 
The  flower  and  the  fruit  only  appear  once  on  one  tree.  Their  appearance 
betokens  that  the  tree  has  attained  to  old  age,  which,  according  to  the  natives; 
it  does  in  a  hundred  years ;  Ribeyro,  a  Portuguese  writer,  says  in  about  thirty 
years,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  conx^ct.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  or  seeds  are 
ripe,  tlie  tree  dries  up  and  decays  so  rapidly,  that  in  two  or  three  weeks  it  if 
seen  pro8ti*atc  and  rotting  on  the  ground.  Knox  asserts,  that  if  the  tree  be 
cut  down  before  it  runs  to  seed,  the  pith,  largely  contained  within  the  steni 
is  nutritious  and  wholesome,  and  adds  that  the  natives  take  this  pith,  ^'and 
beat  in  mortars  to  flower,  and  bake  cakes  of  it,  which  taste  much  like  lo 
wheat  broad,  and  it  serves  them  instead  of  corn  befoi*e  their  harvest  be  ripe^*^ 
We  have  not  found  these  cakes  mentioned  by  any  other  writer  on  Ceyleiiff 
but  as  Knox  was  so  veracious  and  correct,  we  may  admit  that  the  nrofqt 
were  accustomed  to  make  them.  A  better-known  fact  about  the  uses  of  ikm 
inner  paits  of  the  tree,  is  that  sago  is  made  fram  them.  The  stem  or  tmok 
of  the  talipot,  like  that  of  most  other  palms,  is  extremely  hard  without,  bnt 
soft  and  spongy  within,  the  greater  part  of  its  diameter  being  a  soft  brown- 
ish cellular  substance.  The  sago  is  made  by  beating  the  spongy  part  of  the 
stem  in  a  mortar,  by  which  means  the  fecula  is  procured.  Still,  however, 
the  great  usefulness  of  the  tree  is  in  its  leaves.  Growing  on  the  tree,  these 
leaves,  when  expanded,  are  of  a  beautiful  dark  green  color;  but  those  chiefly 
used,  are  cut  before  they  spread  out,  and  have,  and  retain  for  ages,  a  pale 
brownish  yellow  color,  not  unlike  old  parchment.  Their  preparation  for  use 
is  vei-y  simple;  they  are  rubbed  with  hard,  smooth  pieces  of  wood,  which 
express  any  humidity  that  may  remain,  and  increase  their  pliability,  which  is 
naturally  very  great.  The  structure  of  this  wonderful  leaf  and  the  disposi* 
tion  of  its  fibres,  will  be  best  understood  by  a  glance  at  the  engraving  op- 
posite, in  which  the  construction  of  the  leaves  is  shown,  particulai^ly  by  the 
one  in  the  right  hand  comer.  The  reader  will  there  see  that  it  is  made  like 
a  fan,  and  like  a  fan  it  can  be  closed  or  expanded,  and  with  almost  as  little 
exertion.  It  is  in  fact  used  as  a  fan  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  their  only  umbrella  and  parasol ;  in  addition  to  which  uses  it  forou 
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their  only  tent  wlien  tfaey  are  in  the  field,  and,  cut  up  into  strips,  it  aerfei . 
them  to  write  upon  instead  of  paper. 

The  leaf  is  so  light,  that  an  entire  one  can  be  carried  in  the  hand,  bnt  as 
this,  from  its  great  size  when  expanded,  would  be  inconvenient,  the  natives' 
cut  segments  from  it,  which  they  use  to  defend  themselves  from  the  scorchiog 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  from  the  rains.  The  narrow  part  is  carried  foremost,  tke 
better  to  enable  those  who  use  them,  to  penetrate  through  the  woods  sad 
thickets  with  which  most  of  the  country  abounds.  No  handles  are  used,  but 
the  two  sides  of  the  leaf  are  grasped  by  the  bearer.  ''This,"  says  Knox,ia.. 
his  quaint  manner,  ''is  a  marvellous  mercy  which  Almighty  God  hath  be- 
stowed upon  this  poor  and  naked  people  in  this  rainy  country/**  He  ongkt 
to  have  added  in  tnis  hot  country,  for  the  heats  of  Ceylon,  whose  mean  teia- 
pefature  is  eighty-one  degrees,  are  frequently,  and  for  long  periods,  tremeo- 
dous,  and  the  talipot-leaf  is  quite  as  valuable  a  protection  against  them  as 
against  rain. 

However  much  water  may  fall  on  the  leaf  it  imbibes  no  humidity,  remain 
ing  dry  and  light  as  ever.  The  British  troops  in  their  campaign  iu  the  jun- 
gles against  the  Cingalese  in  1817  and  1818,  found  to  their  cost  how  excel- 
ient  a  preservative  it  was  against  wet  and  damp.  The  enemy's  musket-meo 
were  furnished,  each  with  a  talipot-leaf)  by  means  of  which  they  always  kept 
their  arms  and  powder  perfectly  dry  and  could  fire  upon  the  invading  forces, 
while,  frequently  the  British  muskets,  which  had  no  such  protection,  wen 
rendered  useless  by  the  heavy  rains,  and  the  moisture  of  the  woods  and 
thickets.  * 

As  tents,  the  talipot-leavea  are  set  up  on  end.  Two  or  three  talipot  um- 
brellas thus  employed,  make  an  excellent  shelter,  and  from  being  so  light 
and  portable,  each  leaf  folding  up  to  the  size  of  a  man's  arm,  they  are  ad* 
mirably  adapted  for  this  important  service.  The  chiefs,  moreover,  have  reg- 
ularly-formed square  tents  made  of  them.  In  these  the  leaves  are  neatlj 
sewed  together  and  laid  over  a  light  framework ;  the  whole  is  light,  and  cao 
be  packed  up  in  a  very  small  compass. 

When  used  in  lieu  of  paper,  they  are,  as  we  have  mentioned,  cut  intostim 
(those  which  we  have  seen  are  about  fifteen  inches  long  by  three  broaa), 
soaked  for  a  short  time  in  boiling  water,  rubbed  backward  and  forward  over 
a  smooth  piece  of  wood  to  maJce  them  pliable,  and  then  carefully  dried. 
The  Cingalese  write  or  enerave  their  letters  upon  them  with  a  stylus,  oc 
pointed  steel  instrument,  and  then  rub  them  over  with  a  dark-colored  sub- 
stance, which  only  remaining  in  the  parts  etched  or  scratched,  gives  the  char- 
act6i*s  greater  relief,  and  makes  them  more  easy  to  read.  The  coloring  mat- 
ter is  rendered  liquid  by  being  mixed  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  when  dry,  is 
not  easily  efiaced.  On  common  occasions,  they  write  on  the  leaf  of  another 
species  of  palm-tree,  but  the  talipot  is  used  in  all  government  despatches, 
important  documents,  such  as  title-deeds  to  estates,  &c.,  and  in  their  books. 
A  Cingalese  book  is  a  bundle  of  these  strips  tied  up  together.     As  even  the 
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lawyers  and  the  learned  in  this  country  are  very  deficient  in  chronological 
knowledge,  great  confusion  occurs  as  to  dates ;  and  it  is  very  common  to  see 
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ngaleBe  jodm  attempting  to  ascertain  the  antiquitj  of  a  document  pro- 
xL  in  coviity  D J  smelling  and  cutting  it. 

he  oil  employed  in  the  writing  imparts  a  strong  odor  which  preserves  it 
1  insecta,  but  this  odor  is  chan^sd  by  age.  The  talipot,  however,  afynears 
are  in  itaelf  a  natural  quality  which  deters  the  attack  of  insects,  and  pre- 
^es  it  from  the  decay  of  age  even  without  the  oiL  It  may  be  worth  while 
»nring,  that  the  Cingalese  who  engrave  the  most  solenm  of  their  deeds, 
1  aa  die  foundation  of  donations  to  a  temple,  on  plates  of  fine  copper, 
cb  are  generally  neatly  edged  with  silver,  always  make  these  plates  of 
ciaely  the  same  shape  as  the  talipot  stnps  used  for  writing. 
leaides  all  the  uses  described,  the  Cingalese  employ  the  talipot  leaf  ex- 
lively  in  thatching  their  houses.  They  also  manufacture  hats  from  it; 
le  hats  are  made  with  brims  as  broad  as  an  outstretched  umbrella,  and 

chiefly  worn  by  women  nursing,  to  defend  them  and  their  infants  from 
heat. 

The  talipot  is  not  a  very  common  tree  at  present,  and  is  rarely  seen  grow- 
by  those  who  only  visit  the  coasts  of  the  island  and  do  not  penetrate^  into 
interior.     It  seems  to  grow,  scattered  among  other  trees  in  the  forests. 
i  remarkable  tree  of  the  palm  family  is  seen  near  the  town  of  Orotava, 
the  island  of  Tenerific,  of  the  species  called  the  Dragon-Tree,  which 

been  described  by 

scientific  traveller 
tmboldt.  This  tree 
ituated  in  the  garden 
M.  Fraaqoi.     There 

existing  documents 
ich  show  that  the 
ak  of  this  tree  had 
lined  its  present  vast 
3  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
j.  Its  height  is  about 
Cy  feet ;  its  circum- 
^ce  near  the  root  is 
Cy-eight  feet.  At  the 
ght  of  ten  feet  above 

soil.  Sir  George 
xinton  found  that  its 
meter  was  twelve 
L  The  trunk  divides 
)  a  great  number  of 
inches  which  rise  in 

form  of  a  candela- 
i,  each  of  which  is 
minated  by  a  bunch 
leaves.  It  still  bears 
tvers  and  fruit.  This  remarkable  tree  is  considered  by  Humboldt  to  be 
5  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  this  globe.  The  species  is  of  very  slow 
)wtli ;  and  it  is  judged  that  a  thousand  years  must  have  elapsed  before 
B  specimen  had  attained  maturity. 

FuB  Cabbagb-Treew — This  magnificent  tree  is  the  areea  cieracea  of  Lin- 
us ;  class  mwMBcia,  order  monctddphia.  It  is  also  known  as  palma  max- 
a,  and  wdmeto  royal,  which  name  it  has  probably  received  from  its  groat 
ight  ana  the  beauty  of  its  graceful,  waving  foliage.  It  is  fjund  as  well  in 
'  vaileya  as  on  the  mountains  in  the  West  Indies.     Its  numerous  daik- 
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colored  roots  have  the  appevance  of  so  many  round  thongs ;  tbey  are  of 
great  length,  extending  some  yards  into  the  ground  where  the  nature  of  dw 
soil  is  sufficiently  sandy  or  porous  to  admit  of  their  so  doing.  •  The  trunk  of 
the  tree  (which  is  usually  aoout  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter)  is  a  litde 
enlarged  at  the  base,  thence  it  gtows  straight  as  an  arrow  (paiticulariy  wfaci 
of  about  thirty  years'  growth)  gradually  tapering  to  a  height,  as  has  beei 
stated  of  three  hundred  feet,  but  this  is  an  exaggeration.  Ligon  mentiov 
having  seen  these  trees  in  Barbadoes  as  high  as  two  hundrea  feet ;  BTyn 
Edwards,  in  Jamaica,  upwai'd  of  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  Bayley,  in  other 

islands,  from  seventy  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty. 
Hughes  considers  the  high- 
est in  Barbadoes,  whm 
they  abound  more  thn 
in  the  neighboring  isl- 
ands, not  to  have  reach- 
ed more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  feet 
The  substance  of  the  tree, 
for  about  two  or  three 
inches  in  depth,  is  of  a 
dark  color,  and  extremely 
hard  and  solid ;  within  thii 
is  a  rather  white  pitb 
intermingled  with  small 
veins  of  a  more  Hgneoni 
nature.  The  hue  of  tbe 
bark  resembles  that  of  the 
ash,  and  is  faintly  marked 
at  the  distance  of  eveiy 
four  or  five  inches  by  die 
vestigia  of  the  branches 
that  have  fallen.  The  ap 
pearance  of  the  bark  con- 
tinues the  same  till  within 
about  twenty  or  thirty  feel 
of  the  summit  of  the  tree, 
where  it  changes  to  a 
beautiful  deep  sea-green, 
which  color  prevails  to 
the  top.  About  five  feet 
above  the  commencement 
of  this  color,  numerous 
branches  encircle  the  stem, 
the  lowermost  spreading 
honzontally,  with  great 
regularity,  while  the  aa- 
perior  branches  indne 
wavingly  downward  with 
all  the  graceful  elegance 
of  BO   many    plumes  of 
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feathers.  The  branches,  which  attain,  when  full  grown,  a  length  of  aboail 
fifteen  feet,  are  closly  set  on  the  stem,  alternately  rising  one  above  an- 
other.     Their  broad  curved  sockets  completely  surround  tbe  body  of  the 
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iB,  which  IB  again  visible  among  the  upper  branches,  and  is  there  enveloped 
an  upright  green  conic  spire,  whicn  beautifully  terminates  its  majestic 
ight.  The  branches  are  slightly  grroovod  on  the  upper  side,  and  rounded 
meath.  An  immense  number  of  pinnated  leaves  proceed  from  the  branches, 
me  of  which  are  three  feet  in  length  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
adually  narrowing  toward  their  points,  and  decreasing  in  lensth  as  they 
iproach  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  The  upper  side  of  the  leaf  is 
aooth  and  shining — a  strong  and  prominent  rib  m  the  middle  of  each 
fords  it  support  on  the  lower  side.  It  is  part  of  the  economy  of  this 
ee  that  the  inferior  or  lower  branch  drops  off  monthly,  bearing  with  it 
1  exfoliated  circular  lamina  of  the  green  part  of  the  stem ;  whenever 
lis  occurs,  the  green  conic  spire  which  arises  from  among  the  superior 
ranches,  partially  bursts,  and  sends  foith  a  young  branch,  which  remains 
le  uppermost  till  the  same  process  is  again  renewed,  so  that  the  spire, 
le  common  parent  of  all,  thus  continually  supplies  the  loss  of  the  lower 
ranches,  and  the  beauty  of  the  tree  remains  undiminished.  The  green 
olored  part  of  the  stem  diffei-s  not  only  in  hue  but  in  substance  from 
lat  of  the  other  part,  as  it  is  formed  of  several  lamina  or  separate  layers  of 
tough  bark  of  a  like  nature,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which 
re  arranged  closely  over  each  other.  All  the  branches,  as  they  successively 
Tt)w  to  be  old,  are  united  by  tljc  broad  socket  of  the  footstalk  to  this  outer 
%mina  or  layer;  some  time  before  the  lower  branch  is  quite  withered,  the 
;recn  circular  layer,  which  before  appeared  a  solid  part  of  the  tree,  divides 
ertically,  preparatory  to  its  fallin?oft  with  the  branch  to  which  it  is  strongly 
ittached,  leaving  the  next  succeeding  layer  apparently  a  constituent  part  of 
he  tree.  The  first,  second,  third,  and  sometimes  the  fourth,  of  these  lami^ 
itf,  are  green  on  the  exterior  and  white  within.  The  remainder  of  them 
lave  the  outer  side  of  a  bright  lemon  color,  and  the  interior  white.  The 
imxt  called  the  cabbage  consists  of  the  inner  snow-white  flakes,  which  con- 
ain  a  considerable  poilion  of  oil ;  they  have  something  the  flavor  of  an 
ilmondy  and  are  esteemed  a  sweet  and  agreeable  esculent ;  they  are  eaten 
raw,  fried,  or  boiled,  and,  when  they  have  undergone  the  latter  process,  are 
lot  unlike  cabbage. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  cutting  the  cabbage  destroys  the  tree,  which 
Doay  be  the  growth  of  half  a  century.  The  cabbage  is  consequently  a  dish 
principally  seen  at  entertainments,  and  two  negroes  are  usually  despatched 
to  the  mountains  where  these  trees  abound,  to  cut  what  are  required.  The 
blossom  displays  itself  at  that  part  of  the  stem  of  the  tree  where  the  two 
colors  unite.  On  its  first  appearance  it  is  a  husky  spatha^  growing  to  a 
length  of  about  twenty  inches,  which  is  full  of  small  white  stringy  filaments, 
with  alternate  protuberant  knobs,  not  unlike  a  fringe  of  coarse  white  knot- 
ted thread ;  farinaceous  yellow  seed  in  embryo,  resembling  fine  saw-dust,  is 
dispersed  among  the  filaments,  which,  after  they  are  cleared  of  this  dust,  are 
converted  into  an  excellent  pickle.  If  the  spatha  is  not  cut  young  for  this 
purpose,  when  ripe  it  bursts,  and  the  filaments  become  ligneous  with  a  bushy 
growth,  consisting  of  many  small  leaves  which  produce  numerous  small  oval 
tfain-shelled  nuts,  about  the  size  of  unhusked  coffee  berries.  The  sofl  pait 
of  the  leaves  being  removed,  the  inside  texture  is  spun  the  same  as  hemp 
or  flax,  and  is  used  for  cordage,  fishing-nets,  and  tnings  where  strength  is 
desirable.  From  the  hard  outside  of  the  stem,  laths  for  houses  are  cut, 
which  are  of  ereat  durability ;  and  this  wood  is  also  applied  to  other  useful 
parposes.  Hughes  ("  Natural  History  of  Barbadoes")  states  that  when  ths 
trees  are  felled,  or  fall  by  the  violence  of  the  hurricanes,  a  species  of  n-ub 
brteds  in  the  soft  part  of*^  the  trunk,  which  are  about  the  size  and  lengu  of 
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the  first  joints  of  the  thumb,  and  are  eaten  and  esteemed  a  delicate  monal 
by  the  French  of  the  neighboring  islands. 

The  cabbage-tree  must  be  familiar  to  many  readers,  from  the  allusions  to 
it  in  the  tale  of  "  Paul  and  Virginia." 

Cacao-Trbb. — The  cacao-beans,  from  which  chocolate  is  made,  and  whidi, 
prepared  in  lumps  or  cakes,  or  in  powder,  is  sold  as  cocoa,  are  the  seeds  of 
the  theohroma  cacao  of  botanists.  This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  feet.  The  fruit  (see  the  engraving  below)  resembles  a  cucumbflr, 
and  is  commonly  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  smooth  on  die  oii-  . 
side,  and  has  ayclIo>vish-red  color.  The  seeds  are  known  to  be  ripe  by  thsff 
rattling  when  the  capsule  is  shaken.  The  cacao-tree  beara  leaves,  flowen, 
and  fruit,  all  the  year  through.  It  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  regions  of  Amer- 
ica, where  it  is  largely  cultivated ;  and  it  is  also  cultivated  in  many  of  the 
We-st-India  islands. 

Cacao-beans  are  frequently  misnamed  cocoa-nuts,  by  which  means  they 
arc  confounded  with  coco-nuts  (cocos  nuciferaj,  a  fruit  which  is  often  aif- 
spelled  cocoa-nuts.  On  account  of  these  mistakes  in  the  spelling  of  the  fhiiti 
of  the  two  trees,  many  persons  suppose  that  the  manufactured  seeds  of  the 
cacao-tree,  or  chocolate,  is  the  proauce  of  cocoa-nuts. 

The  cacao-tree  was  cul- 
dvated  by  the  aboriginal  in-  \Ib         ^-^  *  "^ 

habitants  of  America  long 
before  it  was  discovered  by 
Columbus.  They  made  a 
beverage  of  the  seeds,  but 
authorities  are  divided  in 
regard  to  how  it  was  pre- 
pared. From  time  imme- 
morial the  seeds  have  been 
employed  as  money  in  some 
parts  of  America.  Choco- 
late appears  to  have  been 
first  manufactured  in  Mex- 
ico, and  the  Creole  ladies 
worc  for  a  long  time  so  fond 
of  the  beverage  that  it  was 
habitually  sor\cd  to  them, 
-—even  in  church — by  their 
slaves. 

Chocolate  is  manufactur- 
ed in  the  following  manner:  i^,^ 

the  cacao-beauH  arc  careful-  SK  ( 

ly  examined,  and  the  sound 
and  good  only  selected. — 
They  are  then  dried,  and 
the  shells  removed.  The 
kernels  are  then  submitted 
to  the  fire  for  the  purpose 
of  being  roasted.  This  op- 
eration being  finished,  the  seeds  are  bruised  upon  a  hot  stone  until  they  fbns 
an  oily  paste.  The  requisite  quantities  of  sugar  and  spices — generally  finely- 
powdered  cinnamon  and  vanilla — are  then  added.  When  the  mixture  i» 
formed  into  a  homogeneous  compound,  it  is  put  into  polished  iron  moulds,  of 
different  sizes.     In  the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  vanous  nutritive  substtosei 


Leaf,  Fluwcr,  and  Frait,  of  tho  Cacao,  with  a  Pod 
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are  sometifaies  used,  sucli  as  salop,  arrow-root,  tapioca,  &c,  and  some  maau- 
facturers  have  the  art  of  giving  it  the  odor  of  coffee. 

Cacao-beans,  after  being  dried,  or  partially  roasted,  shelled,  and  groond  io 
a  mill,  are  much  used  in  this  country.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  powder 
may  be  added  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk-and-water ;  after  boiling,  let  the 
pot  simmer  over  the  fire  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  the  beverage  will  be  fit 
tor  use.     Sugar  and  milk  are  to  be  added  as  required. 

The  thin  pellicle  or  sliell  that  covers  the  beans,  and  which  is  separated  be- 
fore they  are  ground  or  powdered,  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of -muci- 
lage, and  the  bitter  principle  of  the  cacao.  Some  persons  prefer  a  beverage 
made  from  the  shells  to  a  preparation  made  from  tne  beans.  The  shellfl  are 
said  to  be  gp:«atly  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  beans  in  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  and  Ireland* 

The  Cow-Trebw — So  little  does  the  existence  of  this  tree  appear  to  ha?a 
gained,  credit,  or  even  to  have  been  known,  in  Europe  previous  to  the  scien- 
tific expedition  of  Humboldt  and  Bunpland,  that  the  former  of  these  travel- 
lers  seems  to  have  heard  of  it  for  the  very  first  time  on  his  visit  to  Porto  Ca- 
bello,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1800 ;  and  until  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
the  &ct  by  actual  observation,  he  admits  that  he  was  led,  from  his  previoos 
knowledge  of  the  acrid,  bitter,  and  more  or  less  noxious  propoflties  of  the 
milky  jmces  of  plants  in  general,  to  regard  the  accounts  he  had  received  of 
this  tree  with  doubt  and  suspicion.  A  trial  of  the  milk,  which  he  and  his 
companion  tasted  for  the  first  time  on  his  second  visit  to  the  plantation  of  Bar- 
bula,  on  his  return  from  Porto  Cabello  by  the  new  road  to  Valencia,  com- 
pletely removed  his  doubts,  and  satisfied  him  that  the  accounts  he  had  re- 
ceived were  neither  fictitious  nor  exaggerated.  "  We  drank,"  says  this  dis- 
tinguished traveller,  '*  considerable  quantities  of  it  in  the  evening,  before  we 
went  to  bed,  and  very  early  in  the  morning,  without  feeling  the  least  injuri- 
ous effect."  He  describes  this  milk  as  tolerably  thick,  glutinous,  perfectly 
bland,  and  destitute  of  acrimony,  and  possessing  an  agreeable  and  balmy 
smell ;  and  only  complains  of  its  glutinous  property  rendering  it  slightly  disa- 
greeable. This  vegetable-milk  forms  a  prmcipal  article  of  food  with  the  ne- 
groes, and  poor  people  who  work  in  the  plantations.  They  take  it  along 
with  bread,  made  either  of  the  root  of  the  cassava  (janipka  maniholj,  or  of 
Indian  com  fzea  mayz);  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  major-domo 
of  the  farm,  these  people  grew  sensibly  fatter  during  the  season  in  which  this 
milk  is  obtained  in  the  greatest  abundance.  But  it  is  not  in  its  appearance  or 
taste  alone  that  this  milk  resembles  that  of  animals,  but  in  its  possession  of  a 
strongly- animali zed  substance,  which  separates  from  the  liquid  on  its  expo- 
sui'e  to  the  air,  and  which  the  inhabitants  regard  as  analogous  to  cheese,  and 
name  it  accordingly. 

This  extraordinary  tree  is  supposed  by  Humboldt  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
Cordillera  of  the  coast,  particularly  from  Barbula  to  the  lake  of  Maracayba 
A  few  plants  gi'ow  near  the  village  of  San  Mateo,  so  celebrated  for  the  culti- 
vation of  wheat ;  and  it  was  also  found  by  that  distinguished  botanist,  Mr- 
Bridemeyer,  at  a  distance  of  three  days'  journey  to  the  east  of  Caracca8,iD 
the  valley  of  Caucagua,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  carbol  de  led^tf 
the  milk-tree ;  and  where  the  inhabitants,  as  Humboldt  acquaintB  us,  "  profev 
to  recognise,  from  the  thickness  and  color  of  the  foliage,  the  trunks  that  yieW 
the  most  juice— as  the  herdsman  distinguishes,  from  external  signs,  a  good 
milch  cow."  At  the  farm  of  Barbula,  this  vegetable  fountain  is  more  ajjtly 
termed  the  polo  de  vaca^  or  cow-tree.  It  rises,  as  Humboldt  informs  us,  lik® 
the  broad-leaved  star-apple  ( clirysophyllum  cainitoj,  to  a  height  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet,  and  is  furnished  with  round  branches,  which,  while  young,  9X9 
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angular,  and  clothed  with  a  fine  heavy  down.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  po- 
•dolate,  oblong,  rounded  at  either  extremity,  and  terminated  with  a  very  short 
point,  or  acumen — ^very  entire  at  their  edges — their  veins  reticulated,  and  the 
primary  ones  projecting  on  the  surface ;  they  are  tough  or  leathery,  very 
smooth,  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length,  and  hardly  four  in  breadth  :  the  petioles, 
or  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  are  thick,  funowed,  smooth,  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  and  unfurnished  with  stipules  at  their  htise.  The  flowers,  unfortunately, 
have  never  yet  been  seen  by  any  botanist,  and  hence  nothing  is  known  with 
certainty  as  to  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs :  the  fruit  resembles  the  drupe 
of  a  walnut,  is  fleshy,  globular,  and  (when  recent)  green,  containing  one  oi 
two  one-seeded  nuts.  The  trunk,  on  being  wounded,  yields  its  bland,  agree- 
able, and  nutritious  fluid,  in  the  gicatest  profusion,  especially  at  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  "  It  is  not  here,"  says  Humboldt,  "the  solemn  shades  of  forests — 
the  majestic  course  of  livers — the  mountains  wrapped  in  eternal  frost — that 
excite  our  emotion.  A  few  drops  of  vegetable  juice  recall  to  our  minds  all 
the  powerfulness  and  the  fecundity  of  nature.  On  the  barren  flank  of  a  rock 
grows  a  tree  with  coriaceous  and  dry  leaves.  Its  large  woody  roots  can 
scarcely  penetrate  into  the  stone.  For  several  months  of  the  year  not  a  sin-. 
gle  shower  moistens  its  foliage.  Its  branches  appear  dead  and  dried  ;  but 
when  the  trunk  is  pierced,  there  flows  from  it  a  sweet  and  nourishing  milk. 
It  is  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  that  tliis  vegetable  fountain  is  most  abundant. 
The  blanks  and  natives  are  then  stjen  ha^Jtening  from  all  quarters,  furnished 
with  large  bowls  to  receive  the  milk,  which  grows  yellow,  and  thickens  at  its 
surface.  Some  employ  their  bowls  under  the  tree  itself,  othci's  caiTy  the 
juice  home  to  their  children.  We  seem  to  see  the  family  of  a  shepherd  who 
distributes  the  milk  of  his  flock." 

But  although  the  existence  of  this  tree  has  been  supposed  by  Humboldt  to 
be  confined  to  the  naiTovv  limits  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  coast  of  Venezuela, 
we  are  inclined,  from  other  evidence,  to  believe  that  either  the  same,  or  a 
tree  of  the  same  or  of  a  kindred  genus,  is  to  be  found  far  more  extensively 
diffused  throughout  the  forests  of  the  New  World.  There  is  a  Mexican  tra- 
dition preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican,  and  which  is  quoted  by  Hum- 
boldt, furnishing  a  ground  for  believing  that  stocks  of  this  tree  formerly  ex- 
bted,  and  may  perhaps  yet  be  found,  in  some  of  the  almost  unknown  regions 
of  the  extensive  territory  of  New  Spain;  and  we  possess  direct  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  three  distinct  trees,  possessing  very  nearly  similar  properties, 
in  the  vast  and  humid  forests  of  the  i)rovinces  of  Choco  and  Popayan. 

Mr.  Thomas  Higson,  formerly  engaged  in  commercial  traiisactions  in  South 
America,  but  latterly  resident  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Watts,  the  I5ritish  consul  at  Carthagena,  Colombia,  of  the  date  of  the 
16th  of  May,  1824,  speaks  of  three  trees  found  in  the  forests  adjoining  to 
Ysconde  and  Citani  (or  Quibdo,  the  capital  of  the  Choco),  and  known  to  the 
inhabitants  by  the  names  of  '*  lyria,  popa,  and  sande,"  the  two  former  of  which 
yield  an  agreeable  and  nutritious  milk,  corresponding  exactly  with  Humboldt's 
account  of  the  milk  of  the  palo  de  vaca,  and,  like  it,  employed  as  an  article  ot 
sustenance  by  the  poorer  inhabitants,  although  superciliously  rejected  by  the 
more  wealthy,  who  merely  avail  themselves  of  its  viscosity  to  use  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  birdlime  in  catching  parrots.  The  sande,  however,  which  in  ap- 
pearance more  closely  resembles  Humboldt's  tree,  although  it  yields  its  milk 
m  ^eater  profusion,  difiera  materially  from  it  in  its  general  propeities,  its 
milk  being  thinner,  of  a  bluish  cast,  resembling  skimmed  milk,  and  less  agree- 
able to  the  palate — ^honce  not  employed,  like  the  milk  of  both  the  lyria  and 
the  popa,  for  the  puiposes  of  aliment.  This  milk,  however,  notwithstanding 
its  inferiority  in  this  respect,  is  said  to  possess  properties  which  fully  coun- 
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terbalance  this  deficiency,  being  convertible,  by  solar  inspissation,  into  a  black 
gum,  or  extract,  which  is  highly  prized  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  real  or  im* 
aginary,  especially  as  a  topical  application  in  affections  of  the  pleura  or  spleen. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  that  it  sells,  in  the  valley 
uf  the  Cauca,  at  the  high  price  of  one  dollar  per  ounce,  or  a  doubloon  per  lb. 
Mr.  Higson  regards  the  tree  known  in  the  province  of  Choco  by  the  name  of 
lyria  as  identical  with  the  palo  do  vaca  of  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  Of  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion  we  have  no  data  for  forming  a  correct  judgment, 
eopecially  as  he  enters  into  no  details,  and  gives  no  description. 

The  following  paiticulars  respecting  the  popa  are  extracted  from  a  portion 
of  Mr:  Higson's  journal,  given  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  and  containing 
the  account  of  his  expedition  about  twelve  miles  up  the  river  from  Ysconde, 
in  company  with  the  alcalde  and  two  other  gentlemen,  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1822,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  this  tree  (which  he  observes  to  have  been 
very  abundant  in  the  province  of  Popayan)  in  the  spot  where  it  grows.  This 
tree,  he  says,  yields  an  abundance  ot  sweet  and  aromatic  milk,  of  the  consist- 
ence of  good  cream,  and  so  white  as  to  mark  any  substance  upon  which  it 
falls  with  a  very  durable  white  stain  :  it  mixes  readily  either  with  water  or 
with  spirits,  and  fcims  with  either  an  agi-eeable  beverage.  This  milk  coasti- 
'tutcs,  dmiug  the  season  in  which  it  ildws  most  abundantly,  the  chief  subsist- 
ence, not  only  of  the  Indians  and  negroes,  but  also  of  the  jaguars,  whom  in- 
stinct has  taught  to  lacerate  the  bark  with  their  claws,  and  catc:h  the  delicious 
fluid  as  it  tiickles  down.  The  Indians  and  negroes  obtain  it,  as  Humboldt 
states,  by  incisions  made  in  the  bark,  which  Mr.  Higson  describes  as  being 
of  considerable  thickness,  externally  of  an  ash,  and  internally  of  a  clay-red 
color.  Its  nutritive  qualities,  he  observes,  are  fully  proved  by  the  improved 
condition  of  all  who  feed  on  it  during  the  season :  this  fully  coincides  with 
Humboldt's  account.  Of  this  vegetable-milk  Mr.  Higson  and  his  party  drank 
several  calabashes  full,  and  were  highly  gratified  with  its  taste.  They  thou 
proceeded  to  cut  down  one  of  the  trees,  "  the  loftiest  of  the  forest,"  as  Mi. 
Higson  says,  in  order  to  obtain  specimens.  The  timber  of  this  tree  he  de 
scribes  as  being  "  white,  of  a  free  grain,"  and  wall  adapted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  shingles.     It  had  done  blowing;  but  the  blosscHDs,  he  was  informed, 

were  extremely  shc^wy,  and  ^ 

if  we  may  judge  from  his 
account  of  the  fruit,  dispo- 
sed in  axillary  racemes,  or 
clusters ;  the  fruit,  he  says, 
ctppeared  to  be  about  one 
month  old,  and  grew  in  y^^y. 
clusters  on  short  footstalks,  kiji 
from  the  alie  of  the  leaves :  |jli' 
they  were  scabrous,  and  of  ' 
ihe  .size  of  small  nutmegs  : 
these  he  regards  as  hemes, 
and  not  drupes — a  conjec- 
tui-o  which,  if  well  founded, 
would  mark  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  tree 
of  Ysconde  (which  is  iden- 
tical, he  says,  with  that  of 
the  ftjrests  of  the  Eska,  near  Quibdo)  and  that  of  Venezuela.  Another  differ 
ence  appears  to  exist  in  the  admixture  of  a  number  of  abortive  fruits  with  th 
fertile  ones  in  the  branches,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  tree  producing? 


Pericarp  tnd  Not  if  the  Palo  de  Vaca,  or  Cow-Tree,  of  Vcne- 
saela,  nataral  aize. 
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I  xnonoBcious,  or  had  distinct  male  and  female  flowers  growing  in  the 
ster.     The  branches  of  the  tree  he  describes  as  uniformly  trichoto- 

divided  into  threes.  The  leaves  had  short  footstalks,  were  coria- 
iarted  at  the  base,  emarginate  and  pointed,  covered  over  with  a  num- 
mifflobular  glands ;  all  which  particulars  mark  a  considerable  differ- 
a  Humboldt's  tree. 

aking  of  the  popa,  we  had  nearly  forgotten  to  notice  one  most  valu- 
)erty  of  its  milk,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Higson  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Watts, 
its  forming,  when  boiled  with  the  gum  of  the  mangle-tree  fsapium 
tm  fj,  tempered  with  wood-ashes,  a  valuable  glue,  which  is  capable 
ng  the  effects  of  humidity. 
'amarind-Tree  (  Tamarindus 
3  a  native  both  of  the  East  In- 
of  tropical  Amenca,  and  prob- 

of  Arabia  and  some  parts  of 
"Where  it  is  a  native  it  grows 
irge  tree,  and  affords  excellent 
heavy,  firm,  hard,  and  durable. 
1  is  large,  covered  with  brown 
I  divides  into  many  branches, 
es  are  not  unlike  those  of  the 
1  ash,  only  they  are  of  a  brighter 
d  the  leaflets  are  closer  to  the 

the  leaflets  are  small,  but  the 
n  a  leaf  (sixteen  or  eighteen  .    . 

I  leaf,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  ^^^  ^'«^*^'  "^  ^""^  ^  ^  T««.riiid. 
f)  gives  the  tree  a  very  light  and  elegant  appearance  The  flowers 
;  from  the  sides  of  the  branches  in  loose  bunches,  and  are  followed 
>ds,  of  which  there  are,  generally,  about  five  or  six  in  a  bunch.  The 
the  West  India  tamarinds  are,  on  an  average,  about  three  ioches 
I  contain  about  three  seeds  :  those  from  the  east  are  about  double 

lip  in  which  the  seeds  of  the  tamarind  are  enclosed,  contains  more 
any  other  vegetable  substance,  in  a  natural  state,  with  which  we 
linted ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  used  both  for  sharpening  food  and  drink, 
ledicinal  purposes.  Niebuhr  says :  "  The  tamarind  is  equally  use- 
flpreeable.  It  has  a  pulp  of  a  vinous  taste  of  which  a  whoiesomer 
r  liquor  is  prepared ;  its  shade  shelters  houses  from  the  toirid  heat 
n  ;  and  its  fine  figure  greatly  adorns  the  scenery  of  the  country.*' 
hing  properties  have  given  it  a  place  in  poetry : — 

"  The  damsel  from  the  tamarind-tree 
Had  plocked  its  acid  fruit, 
And  steeped  it  in  tlie  water  long : 
And  wlxMO  dnuik  of  the  cooling  draught 
He  woald  not  wish  for  wine." 

Islo,  an  old  traveller,  says,  that  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  set,  the  leaves 
imarind  close  up  the  fruit  to  preserve  it  from  the  dew,  and  open  as 
bat  luminary  appears  again : — 

"  'Tis  the  cool  erening  hour  t 
Tlie  tamarind  from  the  dew 
Sheathes  its  yoong  frait,  yet  green." 

last  India  tamarinds  are  preserved  without  sugar,  and,  therefore, 

the  best  for  medicinal  use. 

[ammee-Tree  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  guttifeyB,  the  same  with 
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he  mengostan.     It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  where  it  grows  to 
tree — sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  height.     Browne  states  that  it  is  one 

of  the  largest  in  Ja* 
maica  ;  that  it  affords 
excellent  timber,  and 
abounds  with  a  resin- 
ous gum.  It  is  a  hand- 
some, straight-growing 
tree,  with  a  spreading 
head ;  and  the  leaves  are 
t»blong  and  obtuse,  with 
very  many  fine,  closely 
sot,  paralU;!  veins.  The 
fruit  of  the  mammee  is 
yellow,  not  unlike,  ei- 
ther in  shape  or  size, 
one  of  the  largest  rus- 
set apples.  The  outer 
rind,  which  easily  peels 
off,  is  thick  and  leath- 
ery ;  beneath  this  is 
a  second  very  delicate 
coat,  which  closely  ad- 
heres to  the  pulp,  and 
should  be  carefully  re- 
moved before  eating  the 
fruit,  as  it  leaves  a  bit- 
ter taste  in  the  mouth, 
which,  though  not  very 
strong  at  fii*st,  it  is  said 
will  continue  two  or 
three  days.  The  seeds. 
Leaf.  Flower,  tnd  Fruit,  of  the  Mummee.  (,f  which  there   are  tWO 

in  the  centre,  are  resinous  and  very  bitter;  but  the  pulp  under  the 
lich,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  deep  yellow,  resembling  that  of  the  finest 
and  of  considerable  consistency — is  very  fragrant,  and  has  a  deli- 
t  very  peculiar  flavor.  It  is  eaten  either  raw  and  alone,  or  cut  into 
th  wine  or  sugar,  or  pres(M'\'cd  in  syrup.  To  people  with  weak 
I  it  is  said  to  be  more  delicious  than  healthful ;  but  still  it  is  highly 
md  abundant  in  the  West  India  markets.  A  liquor  called  San  Gre- 
\o  obtained  from  its  flowers  in  Martinique,  by  distilling  them  with 
The  mammee  was  found  by  a  don  in  the  vicinity  of  Sien-a  Leone, 
ther  native  tliere  or  imported  from  America,  can  not  be  ascertained. 
Salabash-Tkri-:. — This  tree  <lerives  its  botanical  name  [crcacentia 
•om  Pietro  Crescentio,  an  Italian  writer  on  agriculture,  who  lived 
;be  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Its  ordinai-y  name  is  a  corruption 
of  calahaca,  given  it  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West 
od  central  America,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and 
diameter  which  has  been  somewhat  indefinitely  compared  to  that 
uman  body.  The  trunk  is  crooked,  dividing  at  the  top  into  numer- 
y  long,  thick,  nearly  simple,  and  almost  horizontal  branches.  The 
-e  clustered,  nine  or  ten  together,  at  irregular  distances,  from  five  to 
5s  long ;  they  are  about  one  inch  broad,  narrowing  very  gradually 
Jie  base,  and  terminating  in  a  long  point ;  and  are  entire,  smooth, 
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and  rather  shining.  The  flowei*8  are  single,  seated  on  a  thick  peduncle  an 
sing  from  the  larger  branches  and  sometiniea  from  the  trunk :  they  are  of  a 
large  size,  variegated  with  red  and  yellow,  and  altogether  have  a  beautiful 
appearance,  but  a  very  disagreeable  smell.'  The  fruit  varies  in  size  and 
figure  on  different  trees,  but  may  be  described  as  round,  oval,  or  bottle- 
Vhaped,  from  two  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  thin  greenisb- 
yellow  skin,  enclosing  a  thin,  hard,  and  almost  woody  shell,  which  contains 
a  pale  yellow,  soft,  juicy  pulp,  of  an  unpleasant  taste,  but  which,  as  well  as 
the  leaves  and  the  juice,  is  esteemed  a  valuable  remedy  in  several  external 
and  internal  disordera.  The  pulp  contains  several  flat  seeds  which,  being 
brought  over  iu  the  ripe  fruit,  and  sown  in  pots  of  light,  fr-esh,  rich  earth, 
plunged  in  a  bark  hot-bed,  and  always  kept  in  the  stove,  will  produce  the 

Slant  in  this  country  ;  but  we  can  not  learn  that  in  this  situation  it  ever 
evelops  its  flowers. 
The  shell,  stripped  of  its  external  skin  and  emptied  of  its  juice,  is  used, 
according  to  its  size,  for  various  kinds  of  domestic  vessels,  such  as  water- 
cans,  goblets,  coflee-cups,  spoons,  ladles,  and  even  for  kettles  to  boil  water 
in  ;  for  the  shell  is  so  hard  and  close  grained  as  to  bear  the  fire  several  suc- 
cessive times  without  injury.  When  intended  for  ornamental  vessels,  they 
are  sometimes  highly  polished,  and  have  figures  engraven  upon  them,  which 
are  variously  tinged  with  indigo  and  other  colors.  John  Kutherford  says 
that  the  calabash  is  the  only  vessel  possessed  by  the  New-Zealanders  for 
holding  any  kind  of  liquid ;  and  adds,  that  when  they  drink  out  of  it  they 
never  permit  it  to  touch  their  lips,  but  hold  their  faces  up,  and  pour  the 
liquor  into  their  mouths.  After  dinner  they  place  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose in  a  row,  when  a  slave  goes  from  one  to  another  with  the  calabash,  and 
each  holds  his  hand  under  his  chin  as  the  liquor  is  poured  by  the  slave  into 
his  mouth. 

The  Tallow-Tree  op  China. — The  tMow-tree  f'croton  sebijerum J,  cs\]ed 
by  the  Chinese  oo-kieoUy  is  of  the  height  and  appearance  of  a  pear-tree,  with 
twisted  branches  and  a  large  rounded  head.  The  tmnk  is  short  and  thick, 
and  the  bark  smooth.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  and  resemble  those  of  the 
black  poplar.  The  blossom  is  yellow  ;  but  the  most  singular  part  of  this  tree 
is  the  fruit,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  husk,  like  that  of  a  chestnut.  When  the 
fruit  is  ripe  the  husk  opens  of  itself,  showing  three  white  grains  about  the  big- 
ness of  a  filbert.  These  grains  contain  the  beautiful  vegetable  tallow  so  use- 
ful to  the  Chinese.  The  fruit  of  the  tallow-tree  goes  through  nearly  the  same 
process  as  the  seeds  of  the  oil-plant.  The  machine  by  which  it  is  bruised  dificrs 
from  that  used  in  the  other  case  for  pounding  the  seed  of  the  oil-plant ;  hut, 
says  Mr.  Abel,  *'  it  is,  no  doubt,  oflen  used  for  both  purposes."  That  writei 
gives  an  engraving  of  it.  It  consists  of  a  wheel  moved  backward  and  for- 
ward in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  is  shaped  like  a  canoe,  lined  with  iron,  and 
fixed  in  the  ground.  The  axis  of  the  wheel  is  attached  to  a  long  pole,  which 
is  laden  with  a  heavy  weight  and  suspended  from  a  horizontal  beam.  The 
berries,  thus  bruised  and  divided,  are  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  the 
action  of  steam  until  they  become  very  sofl,  when  they  are  quickly  thnmii 
upon  layers  of  straw,  covered  up  again  with  other  layers  of  straw,  and  spread 
about  as  equally  as  possible.  Men  do  this  with  their  feet ;  and  as  the  berries 
are  very  hot,  and  of  course  warily  trodden  upon,  the  operation  is  said  to  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  dancing.  The  appearance  of  a  number  of  men 
gravely  and  carefully  performing  sundry  evolutions  on  their  toes  has  been 
described  as  irresistibly  ludicrous,  particularly  as  it  is  unaccompanied  by  mu- 
sic. By  this  process  large  cakes  are  formed  of  the  mingled  grains  and  straw. 
The  cakes  thus  formed  are  afterward  pressed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
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bruised  seeds  of  the  oil-plant  Pressure  is,  however,  not  the  only  method  of 
obtaining  the  tallow;  for  it  is  sometimes  procured  by  boiling  the  bruised  seed 
in  water  and  collecting  the  oily  matter  that  floats  on  the  surface.  The  tallow 
is  hard  and  white,  and  has  all  the  sensible  properties  of  that  from  animak 
Du  Halde  says  that  three  pounds  of  vegetable  oil  are  mixed  with  every  teu 
pounds  of  the  tallow,  and  that  a  quantity  of  wax  is  used  to  give  it  consistence. 
The  best  candles  are  also  coated  with  wax.  When  properly  prepared,  they 
bum  almost  without  smoke,  and  quite  free  from  disagi-eeable  smell.  It  does 
indeed  often  happen  that  the  candles  prepared  with  vegetable  tallow  biini 
MHth  a  great  flame,  throw  out  much  smoke,  and  consume  very  quickly ;  but 
this  must  1)0  attributed  to  a  slovenly  and  dirty  mode  of  preparation,  and  to 
the  nature  of  the  wick,  which  is  usually  made  of  a  dry  and  li^^ht  wood,  not 
much  unlike  the  wick  of  a  rush-light.  Candles  made  of  this  tallow  by  Euro- 
peans have  been  found  very  nearly  equal  to  those  made  of  wax. 

The  tallow-trees  are  usually  planted  in  extensive  plains,  and  in  regular  or- 
der. The  leaves  being  either  of  a  deep  purple  or  brilliant  red,  and  the  blos- 
soms of  a  bright  yellow,  the  contrast  is  saia  to  have  a  very  pleasing  effect  j 
and  European  travellers  have  described  the  groves  of  those  trees  as  the  most 
beautiful  objects  in  a  Chinese  landscape,  having  a  resemblance  to  extensive 
flower-gardo!is. 

The  Banana. — The  banana,  or  plantain,  forms  a  principal  article  of  food 
to  a  great  portion  of  mankind  within  and  near  the  tropics,  offering  its  produce 
indifferently  to  the  inhabitants  of  equinoctial  Asia  and  America,  of  tropical 
Afnca,  and  of  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  Wherever  the 
mean  heat  of  the  year  exceeds  seventy-five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  the  banana 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  objects  for  the  cultivation  of  man. 
All  hot  countries  appear  equally  to  favor  the  growth  of  its  finit ;  and  it  has 
oven  been  cultivated  in  Cuba,  in  situations  where  the  thermometer  descends 
to  foity-five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  tree  which  bears  this  useful  fruit  is  of  considerable  size  :  it  rises  with 
an  herbaceous  stalk,  about  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  but  tapering  upward  to  the  height  of  fifleen  or  twenty  feet.  The 
leaves  are  in  a  cluster  at  the  top ;  they  are  veiy  large,  being  six  feet  long  and 
two  feet  broad  :  the  middle  rib  is  strong,  but  the  rest  of  the  leaf  is  tender,  and 
apt  to  be  toni  by  the  wind.  The  leaves  grow  with  great  rapidity  afler  the 
stalk  has  attained  its  proper  height.  The  spike  of  flowers  rises  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  leaves  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet.  At  first  the  flowers  are  en- 
closed in  a  sheath,  but,  as  they  come  to  maturity,  they  drop  off.  The  fruit  is 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  bent  a  little  on  one 
side.  As  it  ripens  it  turns  yellow ;  and  when  ripe,  it  is  filled  with  a  pulp  of 
a  luscious  sweet  taste. 

The  banana  is  not  known  in  an  uncultivated  state.  The  wildest  tribes  of 
South  America,  who  depend  upon  this  fruit  for  their  subsistence,  propagate 
the  plant  by  suckcra.  Eight  or  nine  months  af\er  the  sucker  has  been  plan^ 
ed,  the  banana  begins  to  form  its  clusters ;  and  the  fruit  may  be  collected  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  months.  When  the  stalk  is  cut,  the  fruit  of  which  has 
ripened,  a  sprout  is  put  forth,  which  again  bears  fruit  in  three  months.  The 
whole  labor  of  cultivation  which  is  required  for  a  plantation  of  bananas  is  to 
cut  the  stalks  laden  with  ripe  fruit,  and  to  give  the  plants  a  slight  nourish- 
ment, once  or  twice  u  year,  by  digging  round  the  roots.  A  spot  of  a  little 
more  than  a  thousand  square  feet  will  contain  from  thirty  to  forty  banana- 
plants.  A  cluster  of  bananas,  produced  on  a  single  plant,  often  contains  from 
cme  hundred  and  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  fruits,  and  weighs  from  seventy 
to  eighty  pounds.     By  reckoning  the  weight  of  a  cluster  only  at  forty  pounds, 
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such  a  plantation  would  pnxluce  more  than  four  thousand  pounds  of  nutridfe 
substance.  M.  Humbolot  calculates  that  as  thiity-threc  pounds  of  wheat  and 
ninety-nine  pounds  of  potatoes  require  the  same  space  as  that  in  which  four 
thousand  pounds  of  bananas  are  grown,  the  produce  of  bananas  is  consequent- 
ly to  that  of  wheat  as  132  to  1,  and  to  that  of  potatoes  as  44  to  1. 

The  facility  with  which  the  banana  can  be  cultivated  has  doubtless  contrib- 
uted to  arrest  the  progress  of  improvetnent  in  tropical  regions.  In  tropical 
America  civilization  first  commenced  on  the  mountains,  in  a  soil  of  inferior 
fertility.  Necessity  awalcens  industry,  and  industry  calls  forth  the  intellcctua] 
powers  of  the  human  race.  When  these  are  developed,  man  does  not  sit  in 
a  cabin,  gathering  the  fruits  of  his  little  patch  of  bananas,  asking  no  greater 
luxuries,  and  proposing  no  higher  ends  of  life  than  to  eat  and  to  sleep.  He 
subdues  to  his  use  all  the  treasures  of  the  eaith  by  his  labor  and  his  skill ;  and 
he  cari'ies  his  industry  forward  to  its  utmost  limits,  by  the  consideration  that 
he  has  active  duties  to  perform.  The  idleness  of  the  poor  Indian  keeps  bim, 
where  he  has  been  for  ages,  little  elevated  above  the  infenor  animals  :  the  in- 
dustry of  the  European  and  the  North  American,  under  their  colder  skies. 
and  with  a  less  fertile  soil,  has  surrounded  them  with  all  the  blessings  of  so 
ciety — its  comforts,  its  affections,  its  viitues,  and  its  intellectual  nches. 

The  Varnish-Tree  fr/ms  vernixj. — The  beautiful  black  Japan  varnish  so 
much  admired  with  us  and  in  Europe  is  the  production  of  a  tree  which  grows 
wild  as  well  in  China  as  .Japan.  It  is  cultivated  in  plantations,  and  is  so 
much  improved  by  the  treatment  it  receives,  that  a  cultivated  ti-ee  affords 
three  times  more  of  this  valuable  product  than  the  wild  one.  The  Chinese 
call  the  tree  **Uish4)o:"  it  has  some  resemblance  to  the  atsh,  with  leaves 
shaped  like  those  of  the  laurel,  of  a  light-green  color  and  downy  feel.  It  i« 
of  no  great  beauty,  but  is  valuable  as  the  source -of  a  very  lucrative  manufac- 
ture. There  is  scarcely  anything  more  curious  in  this  tree  than  the  common 
manner  of  propagating  it,  which  is  neither  by  seeds  nor  suckers.  Early  in 
spring,  a  small  branch  or  twig  is  selected,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
in  length,  and  a  ling  of  bark  cut  from  it  all  round,  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth. 
The  wound  is  immediately  coated  up  with  smooth  soft  clay,  and  a  ball  of  the 
same  clay  formed  all  around  it  as  large  as  a  child's  head.  This  is  then  cov 
ered  up  with  matting  to  prevent  it  from  falling  to  pieces,  and  a  vessel  of  wa- 
ter hung  over  with  a  very  minute  hole  in  the  under  part,  sufficient  to  let  the 
water  drop  slowly  upon  the  ball  and  to  keep  it  constantly  moist.  As  the 
water  drops  from  the  vessel,  it  is  of  course  replaced  from  time  to  time,  and 
in  the  coui'se  of  six  months  it  is  found  that  the  wounded  edges  of  the  bark 
have  shot  forth  into  the  mass  of  clay,  fibi*e-like  roots,  which  fonn  the  more 
readily  as  the  tree  is  still  supported  by  the  sap  from  its  parent-stock.  When 
the  twig  is  thought  to  have  taken  sufficient  root  in  the  mass  of  clay  to  support 
an  independent  existence,  it  is  sawed  off  from  the  tree  a  little  below  the  clay, 
placed  immediately  into  a  hole  propared  for  the  purpose,  and  becomes  at  once 
a  tree. 

When  these  tiees  are  seven  or  eight  years  old,  they  are  capable  of  supply- 
ing the  precious  varnish,  which  is  gathered  in  the  following  manner :  About 
the  middle  of  summer,  a  number  of  laborere  proceed  to  the  plantations  of 
these  trees,  each  furnished  with  a  crooked  knife  and  a  largo  number  of  hollow 
shells,  lai-ger  than  oyster-shells.  With  their  knives  they  make  many  incis- 
ions in  the  bark  of  the  trees  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  under  each  in- 
cision they  force  in  the  edge  of  the  shell,  which  easily  penetrates  the  wift 
bark  and  remains  in  the  tree.  This  operation  is  performed  in  the  evening, 
as  the  varnish  flows  only  in  the  night.  The  next  morning  the  workmen  pro- 
ceed again  to  the  plantation ;  each  shell  is  either  wholly  or  partially  fiDed 
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fidi  Tanudi :  iUb  fStmj  serajpe  oat  carefully  with  their  kniTes,  depositing  it  in 
L  Toaedl  which  thmr  cany  With  them,  and  Uirow  the  shells  into  a  oasket  at  the 
bot  of  the  tree.  In  the  evening  the  sheDs  are  replaced,  and  the  Tarnish  again 
»llected  in  the  moniing.  This  process  is  reprated  throughout  the  summer, 
)r  until  the  TEmish 'ceases  to  flow.  It  is  computed^  that  mty  trees,  which  cdi 
M  attended  by  a  single  workman,  will  yield  a  pound  of  Tarnish  eTery  night 
iVhen  the  gadbering  is  oTer,  the  Tarnish  is  strained  through  a  thin  cloth,  loose- 
T  suspended  over  an  earthen  Teasel ;  and  the  little  impurity  that  remains  in 
he  strainer  is  used  in  physic. 

There  is  a  corrosive  property  in  the  Tarnish  which  operates  Tenr  injuriously 
:o  the  workmen  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  Tarnish,  if  the  utmost 
»re  and  precaution  be  not  taken  to  obviate  its  distressing  effects ;  a  kind  of 
»tter  appears  on  the  face,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  spreads  over  the 
whole  body ;  the  skin  becomes  red  and  painful,  the  head  swelu,  and  the  whole 
lurface  of  the  body  is  covered  with  troublesome  sores. 

To  prevent  these  effects  the  workmen  rub  their  bodies  well  with  prepared 
oil  before  they  proceed  to  their  work ;  they  wash  themselves  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  herbs  and  bark,  and  prepare  themselves  by  a  course  of  medicine.  In 
iddition  to  these  precautions,  they  wrap  their  heads  in  linen  veils  whenever 
they  are  at  work,  leaving  only  two  holes  for  their  eyes ;  and  also  cover  them- 
selves with  a  close  dress  of  leather,  and  wear  long  gloves  reaching  above  the 
elbows :  by  these  means  they  are  enabled  to  escape  the  diseases  generated 
by  the  noxious  properties  of  the  vambh-tree.  It  is  not  improbable  that  an 
exaggerated  version  of  these  precautions  may  have  eiven  the  first  idea  of  the 
bble  of  the  dreadful  upas  or  poison-tree  of  Java,  with  which  the  Dutch  wri- 
ters of  the  last  century  amused  or  horrified  their  readers. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  men  that  will  handle  this  varnish-tree  or  touch  the 
juice  with  impunity,  while  others  are  dreadfully  affected  even  by  being  in 
the  way  of  the  smoke,  or  the  wind  which  carries  the  effluvia  of  the  tree.  The 
artisans  who  employ  this  varnish  can  only  work  in  the  dry  season  when  the 
north  wind  blows.  The  varnish  is  brought  to  market  in  great  tubs ;  its  natu* 
ral  color  is  white,  and  it  looks  like  cream,  but  it  blackens  in  the  air.  Dam- 
pier  says  they  make  in  Tonquin  the  best  glue  in  the  world  from  it 

Another  tree  very  useful  to  the  Chinese  artisans  is  the  kau-chou^  which  re 
sembles  a  fig-tree.  This  tree  on  incision  yields  a  milk,  or  liquid  gum,  which 
they  use  in  gilding  with  leaf-gold.  They  wet  their  pencils  in  it,  and  then 
draw  their  figures  and  ornaments  with  the  gum  upon  the  wood,  over  which  they 
apply  the  leaf-gold,  which  is  so  firmly  cemented  by  the  gum,  that  it  never 
detaches.  This  gum  in  its  effects  is  like  the  transferring  varnish  now  used 
in  Europe  and  America,  but  more  tenacious. 

The  JSamboo. — Although  no  productionof  Chinais  of  somuch  importance 
to  us  as  tea,  there  are  others  of  equal  or  perhaps  superior  value  to  the  Chi- 
nese tfaemselTes,  and  the  bamboo  may  be  classed  among  them.     In  the  hands 
<^the  Chinese,  the  bamboo  may  almost  be  denominated  a  universal  material, 
for  they  perform  with  it  operations  the  most  various  and  dissimilar  that  cau 
w^  be  imagined.     This  reed,  in  its  entire  state,  is  formed  into  stools,  chairs, 
taUes,  bedsteads,  and  many  other  articles  of  furniture.     It  supplies  scafft>ld- 
ing  for  building,  masts  and  yards  for  shipping,  carts  and  wheelbarrows  for 
basbantdrT,  wheels  and  tubes  for  irrig^ion.     Split  into  laths,  or  beaten  into 
fibres,  it  ferms  screens  for  ornament,  aiu3  ropes,  cords,  and  twine,  lor  all  pur- 
poMs,  from  the  rigging  of  a  ship  to  the  wick  of  a  candle.     Woven,  it  be- 
CQBsaaaail-clodi  or  a  sacking;  macerated  into  a  pulp,  it  is  made  into  paper; 
lai  nixed  np  with  lime,  it  serves  to  calk  their  ships.    *By  simply  tying  to- 
.    pdwr  fbor  of  these  reeds,  swimming-jackets  are  constructed  capable  of  sup- 
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portt.  ^  one  or  more  ])eisoiis,  and  a  machine  is  thus  made  for  the  prevention 
of  di  wmng,  equally  efficacious  with  our  more  elaborate  life-preservers. 
Whei.  young,  the  bamboo  affords  a  nutritious  article  of  diet ;  when  grow- 
ing, iv  is  a  fence  for  their  gardens  and  fields,  a  protection  for  their  cottage-*, 
and  ail  ornament  for  their  palaces.  It  is  the  weapon  of  justice  and  the  in- 
strument of  oppression,  supportinp^  equally  the  authority  of  the  mandarin 
and  the  arrogance  of  the  petty  official.  It  almost  seems  that,  without  \^» 
use,  the  machinery  of  government  would  stand  still,  and  the  Chinese  would 
v^ant  many  of  those  accessories  to  comfort  which  separate  the  civilized  man 
from  the  savage. 

The  Camphor-Tree. — One  of  the  useful  and  magnificent  productions  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  that  enriches  China,  and  more  particularly  the  prov- 
inces of  Kiang-si  and  Canton,  is  the  laurus  camphora,  or  camphor-tree. 
This  stupendous  laurel,  which  often  adorns  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  was  in 
several  places  found  by  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  above  fifty  feet  high,  with 
its  stem  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and  with  branches  not  less  than  nine 
feet  in  circumference.  The  Chinese  themselves  affirm  that  it  sometimes  at- 
tains the  height  of  more  than  three  hundred  feet,  and  a  circumference  great- 
er than  the  extended  arms  of  twenty  men  could  embrace.  Camphor  is  ob- 
tained from  the  branches  by  steeping  them,  while  fresh  cut,  in  water  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  then  boiling  them  till  the  gum,  in  the  form  of  a  white  jelly, 
adheres  to  a  stick  which  is  used  in  constantly  stirring  the  branches. 

The  fluid  is  then  poured  into  a  glazed  vessel,  whei^e  it  concretes  in  a  few 
hours.  To  purify  it,  the  Chinese  take  a  quantity  of  finely-powdered  earth 
which  they  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  copper  basin ;  over  this  they  place  a  layer 
of  camphor,  and  then  another  layer  of  earth,  and  so  on  until  the  vessel  is 
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Dearly  filled,  the  last  or  top- 
most layer  being  of  earth. 
They  cover  this  last  layer 
with  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
called  po-ho,  which  seems  to 
be  a  species  of  mentha.  They 
now  invert  a  second  basin  over 
the  first,  and  make  it  air-tight 
by  luting.  The  whole  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  a  reg- 
ulated fire  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  and  then  left  to  cool. 
On  separating  the  vessels  the 
camphor  is  found  to  have  sub- 
limed, and  to  have  adhered 
to  the  upper  basin.  Repe- 
titions of  the  same  proci'ss 
comj>lete  its  refinement.  Be- 
sides yielding  this  viiluable  in- 
gredient, the  camphor  tree  is 
one  of  the  principal  timber- 
trces  of  China,  and  is  used  not 
only  in  building  but  in  most 
articles  of  furniture.  The 
wood  is  dry  and  of  a  light  col- 
or; and,  although  light  and  ea- 
sy to  work,  is  durable  and  not 
liable  to  be  injured  by  insects.  The  CamphorTrco. 

The  Oil-Plant. — The  camellia  ole.ifcra,  called  by  the  Chinese  the  tclia- 
y€(Ai,  or  "  the  oil-bearing  tea-plant,"  has  the  same  habitats  and  gi'ows  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  soil  as  the  tea-plant,  and  resembles  it  in  most  of  its  botanical 
characters.  It  produces  much  of  the  oil  used  by  the  Chinese,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  pure  and  esculent.  It  is  cultivated  in  large  plantations,  and  seems 
to  flourish  best  in  a  red  sandy  soil,  where,  except  the  tea,  few  other  plants 
will  grow.  This  beautiful  shrub  is  sometimes  as  large  as  a  moderate-sized 
cherry-tree,  and  seldom  less  than  six  or  eight  feet  high.  It  bears  a  profusion 
of  blossoms,  which  are  large,  single,  and  purely  white,  and  give  at  a  distance 
the  appearance  of  a  grove  lightly  covered  with  snow.  The  oil  is  contained 
in  the  seeds  of  the  plant,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  seeds  of  the  tea- 
plant  also  yield  oil ;  nor,  according  to  some  writera,  is  this  the  only  resem- 
blance in  the  useful  properties  of  the  two  plants.  Mr.  Clarke  Abel  con 
eludes  that  the  leaves  of  the  camellia,  having  undergone  the  same  prepara- 
tion as  the  leaves  of  the  tea-plant,  are  used  by  the  Chinese  as  tea;  and 
Kajmpfer  asserts  that  a  species  of  the  camellia  is  used  in  Japan  with  tea,  to 
which  it  gives  a  high  flavor.  The  mode  of  cultivaticm  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  both  plants,  and  where  the  tea-plant  might  be  mtroduced,  there 
rilso  would  the  camellia  flourish. 

The  simple  process  by  which  the  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seed,  is  thus  de- 
sml)ed  by  Mr.  Clarke  Abel :  **  The  seeds  are  first  reduced  to  a  coarse  iiow- 
cier  by  one  of  several  methods.  Sometimes  they  are  pounded  in  a  large 
mortar  by  a  weight  at  the  end  of  a  lever,  acted  upon  by  the  cogs  of  a  water- 
wheel.  At  others,  they  are  crushed  by  a  horizontal  wheel,  having  small 
perpendicular  wheels  shod  with  iron  fixed  to  its  circumference,  and  acting 
la  a  groove  lined  with  the  same  metal.     When  sufficiently  ground,  they  are 
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put  into  bags  and  boiled,  or  rather  stewed  a  short  time,  and  are  then  trans- 
ferred  to  the  press,  where  they  yield  the  oil.  The  press  is  of  very  rude  con- 
struction :  it  consists  of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree,  open  at  one  end,  and 
having  two  square  holes  mortised  in  its  sides,  opposite  each  other.  It  is  so 
supported  that  the  upper  end  is  higher  than  the  other.  When  the  oil  is  to 
be  expressed,  one  of  the  bags  is  put  into  the  trunk  and  pushed  back  to  its 
depressed  end.  Semicircular  pieces  of  wood  are  then  introduced  through 
the  mortises,  and,  meeting,  form  a  circle,  which  is  equal  to  the  circumference 
uf  the  hollow.  Several  of  these  are  successively  introduced,  and  fill  up  the 
interval  between  the  bag  and  the  mortises,  and  some  space  beyond.  They 
are  then  driven  back  with  great  force  upon  the  end,  by  the  means  of  bars 
and  wedges  of  wood,  forced  in  by  an  immense  hammer  in  the  form  of  a  bat- 
tering-ram. The  oil  runs  from  the  press  through  a  small  opening  in  its  de 
pressed  end. 

The  Allspice-Tree. — The  tree  that  produces  the  condiment  which  we 
call  allspice,  is  a  West  India  species  of  myrtle,  which  is  also  called  the 
pimento.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and  has  some- 
what oval  leaves,  of  a  deep  shining  green  color,  and  numerous  branches  of 
small  white  flowers,  each  with  four  white  petals.  The  thick  and  dark-green 
foliage,  relieved  by  an  exuberance  of  white  and  richly-aromatic  flowers,  ren- 
ders its  appearance  very  striking;  and  there  is  scarcely  in  the  vegetable 
woftld  any  tree  more  beautiful  than  a  young  pimento-tree  about  the  month 
of  July.  That,  with  the  preceding  and  following  months,  forms  the  penod 
of  its  being  in  flower,  the  commencement  of  which  varies  with  the  local  sit- 
uation of  the  tree  and  the  difference  of  the  season  for  rain.  After  it  flowers 
the  fruit  soon  ripens,  and  it  is  observed  that  this  takes  place  the  soonest  in 
clear  open  grounds. 

The  pimento-trees  grow  spontaneously  and  in  great  abundance,  and  in 
great  abundance,  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,  particularly  on  the  northern 
side  of  that  island,  in  elevated  spots  near  the  coast ;  but  they  can  not  be 
propagated  without  great  difficulty.  The  usual  method  of  making  a  new 
pimento  walk,  or  plantation,  is  to  appropriate  for  this  purpose  a  piece  of 
woody  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  already  existing  plantation,  orb 
a  part  of  the  country  where  the  scattered  trees  are  found  in  a  native  state. 
All  other  trees  are  then  cut  down,  but  the  timber  is  allowed  to  remain  and 
decay  where  it  falls.  In  a  year  or  two  young  pimento  plants  are  found  to 
spring  up  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  supposed  to  have  been  produced  from  ber- 
ries dropped  there  by  birds,  which  eagerly  devour  them.  The  tree  begins 
to  bear  fruit  in  three  years  after  it  is  planted,  but  it  does  not  arrive  at  ma- 
tunty  until  seven.  At  that  age  it  often  yields  its  fi'uit  at  the  rate  of  one 
thousand  pounds  weight  from  an  acre ;  and,  in  favorable  seasons,  a  single 
tree  has  been  known  to  yield  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  the  raw  froit, 
or  one  hundred  weight  of  the  dried  spice ;  there  being,  commonly,  a  loss  of 
one  third  in  curing. 

About  the  month  of  September,  and  not  long  after  the  blossoms  have  Al- 
ien, the  berries  are  in  a  fit  state  to  be  gathered.  They  are  not  then,  in- 
deed, quite  ripe,  but  they  have  attained  their  full  size,  which  is  geneitlly 
about  that  of  a  pepperom.  They  are  gathered  by  the  hand,  and  one  laborer 
in  a  tree  will  strip  them  off*  so  quickly  as  to  employ  three  below  in  pkkiiig 
them  up;  and  an  industrious  picker  will  fill  a  bag  of  seventy  pounds'  weight 
in  a  day.  After  they  have  been  carefully  cleared  of  leaves,  small  twigs,  and 
ripe  berries,  they  are  spread  thinly  on  cloths,  laid  over  teiraced  floors,  Taised 
a  little  above  the  ground,  enclosed  with  an  upright  ledge  of  eight  or  Ian 
inches  in  height,  and  divided  by  transverse  partitions  into  four  or 
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square  compartments,  that  each  may  contain  a  day's  gathering.  During  the 
first  and  second  days  they  are  turned  of\en,  that  the  whole  may  be  more  ex- 
posed to  the  sun ;  but  when  they  begin  to  dry  they  are  frequently  winnowed 
and  laid  in  cloths  to  preserve  them  better  from  ruin  and  dews,  still  exposing 
them  to  the  sun  every  day,  and  removing  them  under  cover  every  evening, 
unt?.  they  are  sufficiently  dried.  The  drying  process,  which  usually  takes 
ahout  twelve  days,  changes  the  green  color  Ut  a  deep  reddish-brown,  by 
which,  and  the  rattling  of  the  seeds  ^vithin  the  berries,  the  operation  is 
known  to  be  completed ;  they  are  then  packed  in  bags  or  hogsheads  for  the 
market.  When  the  berry  is  allowed  to  become  quite  ripe  it  is  of  a  dark- 
purple  color,  and  filled  with  a  sweet  pulp. 

In  its  smell  and  flavor  pimento  is  thought  to  resemble  a  mixture  of  cinna- 
mon, nutmegs,  and  cloves,  whence  it  obtained  the  name  o£  all-spice.  Its  use 
in  conkery  is  well  known.  It  is  also  employed  in  medicine  as  an  agreeable 
aromatic,  and  it  forms  the  basis  of  a  distilled  water,  a  spirit,  and  an  essential 
oil.  When  the  leaves  of  the  pimento  are  bruised  they  emit  a  fine  aromatic 
odor,  as  poweiful  as  that  of  the  fruit;  and,  by  distillation,  they  yield  au 
odoriferous  oil,  which  is  not  unfrequently  used  in  medicinal  preparations  in- 
stead of  the  oil  of  cloves.  The  tree  was  intrcKluced  into  Europe  in  the  early 
pait  of  the  last  century,  but  the  fruit  docs  not  lipen.  It  is  delicate  and 
difficult  to  manage ;  requiring,  at  the  same  time,  warmth  and  a  great  deal 
of  air. 

The  Egyptian  Lotus. — Herodotus  mentions  the  lotus  in  the  following 
terms :  **  The  Egyptians,  who  live  in  the  marshy  grounds,  make  use  of  the 
following  expedient  to  procure  themselves  more  easily  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. When  the  waters  have  risen  to  their  extreme  height,  and  all  their 
fields  are  overflowed,  there  aj^penrs  above  the  surface  an  immense  quantity 
of  plants  of  the  lily  species,  whicli  the  Ej^yptians  call  the  lotos,  and  which 
they  cut  down  and  dry  in  the  sun.  Tliu  seed  of  the  flower  which  resembles 
that  of  the  poppy,  they  bake,  and  make  into  a  kind  of  bread ;  they  also  eat 
the  root  of  this  plant,  which  is  round,  of  an  agreeable  flavor,  and  about  the 
size  of  an  apple.  This  plant  is  also  described  by  Theophrastus :  "The 
lotus  of  Egypt  grows  in  the  inimdated  fields.  Its  flowers  are  white,  and 
theV  petals  are  like  those  of  the  lily.  They  grow  close  to  .one  another  in 
gre&w  numbers.  The  flowers  close  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  sink  below 
the  water ;  but  when  the  sun  rises  they  again  open  and  reappear.  This 
they  do  daily  until  tht?  fniit  is  completely  formed  and  the  flower  has  fidlen. 
The  fruit  is  equal  to  that  of  a  large  poppy,  and  contains  a  large  number  of 
grains  resembling  those  of  millet.*'  It  is  singular  that  neither  of  these  an- 
cient authors  ascribe  a  sacred  character  to  the  plant,  but  we  learn  from  later 
sources  that  it  denoted  fertility,  and  was  consecrated  to  Isis  and  Onxis  as  an 
emblem  of  the  creation  of  the  world  from  water ;  and  was  also  conndered 
emblematic  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile  and  the  return  of  the  sun.  This  account 
is  confirmed  by  the  frecjuency  of  its  occurrence  in  the  bas-relie&  and  paint- 
ings  in  the  Egyptian  temples,  in  all  representations  of  sacrifices,  religious 
<:eremonies,  &c.,  and  in  tombs,  and  whatever  is  connected  with  death  and 
another  life.  One  class  of  writers  in  their  anxiety  to.show  that  the  religion 
ind  arts  of  Egypt  were  derived  from  India,  were  formerly  disposed  to  con- 
tend that  the  tnie  lotus  described  by  Herodotus  and  Theophrastus  was  the 
Indian  cyamus,  which  had  been  ini reduced  into  Egypt,  together  with  the 
superstitions  connected  with  it,  hut  had  since  become  quite  extinct  in  thai 
countrj'^ ;  and  this  position  they  confirmed,  by  asserting  that  the  lotus  repre- 
sented in  the  Egyptian  sculptures  was  not  the  Egyptian  nymphtta,  hut  the 
Indian  ci/atnus.     But  it  will  be  perceived  that  these  old  Greek  writere  refer 
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to  ihe  plant  which  they  describe  as  one  which  is  common  ;  and  M.  Delille 
states  in  the  great  work,  the  "  Description  de  TEgypte/'  that  the  Egyptian 
lotus  agrees  as  nearly  as  could  be  expected  with  the  description  of  Herodo- 
tus and  Theopbrastus ;  and  that  the  nymphtxa  astmlea,  or  blue  lotus  of 
Egypt,  is  thcit  which  is  more  frequently  than  any  other  plant  sculptured  and 
painted  in  the  Egyptian  temples. 

Our  engraving  represents  the  Egyptian  lotus  {nymphaa  lotus),  and  the 
blue  lotus  {nymphita  cttndea),  grouped  from  the  work  just  mentioned,  fiom 
which  we  also  obtain  the  following  description  of  the  white  species,  from 
which  the  other  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  tne  blue  color  of  its  flower  :  **  It 
grows  in  the  ditches  and  canals  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  varies  in  size  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  the  water.  The  root  is  nearly  a  globular  tubercle,  about 
fiflcen  lines  thick  (more  than  an  inch  and  a  quarter),  and  covered  with  a  dn, 
brown,  and  leathery  skin.  The  leafstalks  are  cylindrical,  about  as  large  &» 
the  little  finger,  and  garnished  with  five  prickles :  the  length  is  proportiona- 
ble to  the  depth  of  the  water ;  short  in  rice-fields  and  low,  marshy  places,  but 
sometimes  five  feet  long  in  the  lakes  and  canals.  The  leaf,  which  approaches 
to  a  circular  shape,  with  short  semi-lunar  indentations  around  the  circumfer- 
ence, varies  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  breadth.  The  calyx  consists  of 
four  oval  leaves,  green  beluw,  but  ruddy  at  the  edges.  The  blossom  con- 
sists of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  petals,  which  only  differ  from  the  leaves  of 
the  calyx  in  being  of  a  white  color,  and  a  little  longer  in  shape.  The  cen- 
tre of  the  flower  is  occupied  by  a  half-globular  ovary,  to  which  adhere  the 
leaves  of  the  calyx,  and  the  petals  disposed  in  several  ranks.  The  stamens,  J 
which  are  more  numerous  than  the  petals,  are  inserted  in  the  same  man-  1 
ner  around  the  ovary ;  they  are  straight,  and  half  as  long  as  the  petals,  ' 
those  nearest  to  the  petals  being  the  largest.  The  ovary  is  crowned  by  a 
flat  stigma,  divided  into  twenty  or  thirty  rays.  The  fruit  is  round,  hollow, 
sofl,  and  pulpy,  and  covered  with  scales,  which  are  the  remains  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  flower.  The  divisions  of  this  capsule  correspond  in 
number  with  the  rays  of  the  stigma,  and  form  so  many  cells,  each  of  which 
Contains  a  large  number  of  small,  round,  and  mealy  seeds." 

At  the  present  day  the  Egypti.ans  make  little  use  of  either  the  wmte  or 
blue  species  of  the  lotus.  They  esteem  the  latter  most  on  account  of  \i^ 
beautiful  flower,  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  used  to  make  into  crowns. 
The  local  name  for  both  is  naufar  ;  and  the  white  is  distinguished  as  the 
"  naufar  of  the  hogs,'*  and  the  blue  as  the  "naufar  of  the  AraW* 

The  Orange-Tree. — The  citron  family  of  plants  comprehends  four  dis- 
tinct species:  the  citron,  the  lemon,  the  orange,  and  the  shaddock;  and  the 
orange  and  lemon  have  many  varieties.  Even  in  the  east,  where  ihey  are  na- 
tive, they  are  not  a  little  capncious  in  their  groAVth,  the  fruit  and  even  the 
leaves  frequently  altering,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  a  distinct 
species  and  which  a  variety.  They  continue  flowering  during  nearly  all 
the  summer,  and  the  fruit  takes  two  yeai's  to  come  to  maturity,  so  that  for  a 
considerable  period  of  each  year,  a  heajthy  tree  exhibits  every  stage  of  the  I 
production,  from  the  flower-bud,  to  the  ripe  fruit,  in  perfection  at  the  same  ' 
time.  They  are  all  cither  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with  brown  stems,  greou 
twigs  and  leaves,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  laurel.  ^*^ 
can  not,  however,  judge  of  the  size  of  the  orange-tree  from  the  specimeui* 
we  ordinarily  see  in  this  country.  In  parts  of  Spain  there  are  some  old  or-  ^ 
ange-trees  forming  large  timber;  in  the  convent  of  St.  Sabina  at  Rome,  there 
is  an  orange-tree  thirty-one  feet  high,  which  is  said  to  be  six  hundred  year* 
old,  and  at  Nice,  in  1789,  there  was  an  orange-tree  which  generally  boro 
5,000  or  6,000  oranges,  and  was  flf^y  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  requiring  tw< 
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men  to  embrace  it.  The  size  depends  much  upon  the  age  of  the  plant 
AH  the  citron  family  are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Aisia,  though  they 
have  been  long  introduced  into  the  West  Indies,  the  tropical  parts  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Atlantic  isles,  the  wanner  countries  of  Europe,  ana  even  Britain. 
The  orange  is  a  taller  and  more  beautiful  tree  than  either  the  cicron  or  the 
lemon,  but  like  them  has  prickly  branches  in  its  native  country.  It  was 
originally  brought  from  India.  Whether  it  was  originally  a  Chinese  fruit 
seems  doubtful,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  who  is  so  circumstan- 
tial in  describing  all  the  productions  of  that  country.  Yet  the  Portuguese 
found  it  there,  and  John  Bell  was  told  by  one  of  the  missionaries  that  the 
tree  was  still  standing  at  Canton,  from  which  the  seed  was  taken  by  the  mis- 
sionaries and  sent  to  Portugal.  The  first  distinct  mention  of  the  orange  is 
by  the  Arabs.  It  is  noticed  bv  Avicenna,  and  Galessio  (in  whose  "  Traite 
du  Citrus,"  published  at  Paris  m  1811,  the  history  of  this  fruit  was  first  care- 
fully ti-aced)  states  that,  when  the  Arabs  peneti*ated  to  India,  tliey  found  the 
orange  tribe  there  further  in  the  interior  than  Alexander  had  advanced.  They 
brought  them  thence  by  two  routes;  the  sweet  ones,  now  called  China 
oranges,  through  Persia  to  Syria,  and  thence  to  the  shores  of  Italy  and  the 
south  of  France,  and  the  bitter  oranges,  called  in  the  commerce  of  England 
Seville  oranges,  by  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  the  north  of  Africa,  to  Spain.  At  the 
time  that  the  people  of  Europe  nrst  visited  the  Levant  in  great  numbers,  that 
is,  during  the  crusades  for  the  delivery  of  Syria  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Saracens,  oranges  were  found  to  be  abundant  in  that  country.  Though  they 
were  in  reality  cultivated  trees,  their  number,  and  the  beauty  and  excellence 
of  their  fruit,  naturally  caused  the  adventurers  (who  w^ere  not  very  convers- 
ant with  natural  history,  and  not  a  little  prone  to  romance  and  credulity)  to 
believe  and  state  that  these  were  indigenous  to  the  country,  and  formed  a 
portion  of  the  glories  of  the  "  Holy  Land."  The  fables  of  the  profane  wri- 
tei-s,  and  the  ambiguity  of  the  description  of  vegetables  in  holy  writ,  helped 
further  to  confirm  this  opinion.  As  the  oi^anges  were  of  the  form  of  apples, 
and  the  color  of  gold,  it  did  not  require  much  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
make  them  the  golden  apples  of  the  garden  of  Hesperides. 

There  is  certainly  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  orange  was  known  to  the 
ancients  either  in  Europe  or  Syria ;  but  there  is  much  to  demonstrate  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  first  knowledge  of  it  to  the  Arabs,  who,  with  tlieir 
zeal  to  propagate  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  were  also  anxious  to  extend  the 
advantages  of  agriculture  and  medicine.  The  sweet  oi*ange  which  they  in- 
troduced, was  not,  strictly  speaking,  that  which  has  since  been  called  the  Chi- 
na orange,  and  which  under  that  name  has  been  inti^oduced  into  Spain  and 
Portugal,  as  well  as  St.  MichaeVs,  and  other  Atlantic  isles,  and  the  West  In- 
dies ;  but  rather  the  orange  which  was  known  in  Italy  before  Vasco  de  Gama 
doubled  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  When  the  Portuguese  reached  India  they 
found  the  orange  there,  and  also  in  China,  which  was  visited  for  the  first  time 
by  sea  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Although  the  oranges  of 
St  MichaePs  in  the  Azores,  ai*e  now  the  best  that  are  to  be  met  with  m  the 
European  market,  they  are  not  indigenous  productions  of  that  island;  but 
were  sent  there  by  the  Portuguese,  as  the  same  fruit  was  originally  sent  to 
the  American  continent  by  the  Spaniards.  In  the  middle  of  a  forest,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Cedeno,  Humboldt  found  wild  oi-ange-trees  laden  with  large 
and  sweet  fruit.  They  were  probably  the  remains  of  some  old  Indian  plan- 
tations ;  for  the  orange  can  not  be  reckoned  among  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  the  New  World. 

^  Many  varieties  of  the  orange  family  are  now  cultivated  in  Portugal,  Spain, 
Fi*ance,  Italy,  and  Greece.     In  the  first  two  countries  they  especially  abound 
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-4q  Algarve,  tud  in  the  fine  plains  of  Andalusia,  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Guad- 
alquivir. The  latter  is  the  place  from  which  the  bitter  or  Seville  oranges  are 
chiefly  obtained.  In  Algarve  and  Andalusia  the  orange-trees  are  of  great 
size.  Extensive  orchards  of  them  have  formed  the  principal  revenue  of  the 
monks  for  several  centuries ;  and  in  the  latter  province,  the  craggy  moun- 
tains of  which  are  covered  with  gardens,  and  vineyards,  and  forests,  abound- 
ing in  fruit,  the  flowers  of  the  orange  fill  the  air  with  their  perfume,  and  lead 
the  imagination  back  to  those  days  which  the  Moorish  historians  and  poets 
delight  in  describing,  when  the  land  which  they  conquered  was  adorned  with 
all  t)ie  refinements  of  their  taste  and  intelligence,  and  the  luxuries  of  the 
east  were  naturalized  in  the  most  delicious  regions  of  the  west.  In  Cordova, 
the  seat  of  Moorish  giandeur  and  luxury,  there  are  orange  trees  still  remain- 
ing, which  are  considered  to  be  600  or  700  years  old;  the  trunks  of  these 
old  trees  have  begun  to  decay,  and  when  they  get  diseased  they  are  covered 
with  a  kind  of  lichen  which  is  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  orange. 

The  precise  time  at  which  the  orange  waa  introduced  into  England,  is  not 
known  with  certainty,  but  probably  it  may  have  taken  place  not  long  after 
its  introduction  into  Portugal,  which  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  first  oranges,  it  has  been  stated,  were  imported  into  England 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  it  is  saic(  that  Sir  Francis  Carew,  who  married 
the  niece  of  Sir  Walter,  planted  their  seeds,  and  they  produced  the  orange- 
trees  at  Beddington,  in  Surrey,  of  which  Bishop  Gibson,  in  his  additions  to 
Camden's  Britannia,  speaks  of  as  having  been  there  a  hundred  years  previous  to 
1659.  As  these  trees  always  produced  fruit,  they  could  not  have  been  raised 
from  seeds ;  but  they  may  have  been  brought  from  Portugal  or  from  Italy 
as  early  as  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  trees  at  Beddington  were 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  with  a  movable  cover  to  screen  them  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  winter  months.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury they  had  attained  the  height  of  eighteen  feet,  and  the  stems  were  about 
nine  inches  in  diameter;  while  the  spread  of  the  largest  of  the  number  was 
twelve  feet  one  way  and  nine  the  other.  There  had  always  been  a  wall 
on  the  north  side  of  them,  to  screen  them  from  the  cold  in  that  quarter; 
but  they  were  at  such  a  distance  from  the  wall  as  to  have  room  to  spread, 
with  plenty  of  air  and  light.  In  1738  they  were  suirounded  by  a  permanent 
enclosure  like  a  greenhouse.  They  were  all  destroyed  by  the  great  frost  of 
the  following  winter ;  but  whether  this  was  owing  wholly  to  the  frost,  or 
artly  to  the  confinement  and  damp  of  the  permanent  enclosure,  can  not  now 
e  ascertained.  At  Hampton  court  there  are  many  orange-trees,  some  of 
which  are  said  to  be  300  years  old.  They  are  generally  moved  into  the  open 
air  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  perfume  of  their  blossoms  is  most 
delicious.  Orange  auid  lemon  trees  have  been  cultivated  in  the  open  air  m 
England.  For  a  hundred  years,  in  a  few  gardens  of  the  south  of  Devonshire, 
they  have  been  seen  trained  as  peach-trees  are  against  walls,  and  sheltered 
only  with  mats  of  straw  during  the  winter. 

The  orange,  naturally  produced  in  warmer  climates  than  our  own,  has  been 
rendered  our  property  by  commerce  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  may  be  pro- 
cured at  little  more  cost  than  the  commonest  domestic  fruits ;  while  it  is  per- 
haps the  most  refreshing  and  healthy  of  all  the  fruits  of  warm  countries.  It 
lias  thus  become  a  peculiar  blessing  to  us,  for  while  it  offers  a  gratification 
within  the  reach  ot  the  poorest,  it  is  so  superior  to  other  fruits,  that  it  can 
not  be  despised  for  its  cheapness,  even  by  the  richest. 

The  Cashew-Nut  Tree. — The  only  species  yet  known,  the  occidentale, 
grows  naturally  in  the  West  Indies,  twenty  feet  high»  and  is  preserved  in 
iUb  country  with  the  greatest  difficulty.     The  fruit  is  as  large  as  an  orange, 
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ftill  of  an  acid  jaice,  frequently  nsed  in  making  punch.  To  its  apex  growB 
a  nut,  like  a  hare's  kidney,  largest  at  the  end  next  the  fruit  (See  engraTing 
on  page  238.)  The  shell  is  Tery  hard,  and  the  kernel  is  sweet  and  pleasant, 
and  covered  with  a  thin  film.  Between  the  two  layers,  or  tables,  which  com- 
pose the  shell,  is  lodged  a  dark  inflammable  oil,  so  caustic  in  the  fresh  nut, 
that  if  the  lips  touch  it,  blisters  immediately  follow. 

This  caustic  oil  is  employed  in  the  West  Indies,  by  young  ladies,  to  reno- 
vate their  complexions ;  they  suffer  some  pain  in  its  application,  and  submit 
to  nearly  a  fortnight's  confinement,  after  which  their  new  skin  looks  as  &ir 
as  that  of  a  new-bom  child. 

This  plant  is  easily  raised  from  the  nuts,  each  planted  in  a  separate  pot  of 
light  sandy  earth,  and  pluns^ed  inte  a  good  hot-bed,  and  kept  from  moisture 
till  the  pluits  come  up.  If  the  nuts  are  fresh,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  a 
month,  and  in  two  months  more  will  be  four  or  five  inches  high,  with  large 
leaves. 

The  Buttbr-Trbb  is  of  a  moderate  size,  with  long  alternate  leaves,  and 
pxxMluces  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  of  an  aromatic  smell.  Within 
the  fruit  is  a  stone  containing  a  kernel  the  size  of  an  acorn.  According  to 
Mungo  Park,  the  celebrated  traveller,  it  ranks  among  the  first  of  African  ve- 
getables in  point  of  utility.  When  Park  reached  a  certain  district  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  he  found  the  people  busily  employed  in  collecting  the  fruit  of 
the  shea-trees,  from  which  they  prepare  the  vegetable  butter.  The  trees 
grow  in  great  abundance  in  the  part  of  Bambara  through  which  he  was  then 
travelling.  "  The  tree  itself,"  says  he,  "  resembles  the  American  oak  ;  and 
the  fruit  (from  the  kernel  of  which,  being  first  dried  in  the  sun,  the  butter  is 
prepared  by  boiling  the  kernel  in  water)  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
opanish  olive.  The  kernel  is  enveloped  in  a  sweet  pulp,  under  a  thin  green 
rind;  and  the  butter  produced  from  it,  besides  the  advantage  of  its  keeping 
the  whole  year  without  salt,  is  whiter,  firmer,  and,  to  my  palate,  of  a  richer 
flavor,  than  the  best  butter  I  ever  tasted  made  from  cows'  milk." 

The  Fountain-Trbe  grows  in  the  Canary  islands,  and -distils  water  from 
its  leaves  so  plentifully  as  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  inhabitants  who 
live  near  it.  "  There  are,"  says  Glasse,  "  only  three  fountains  of  water  in 
the  whole  bland  of  Hierro,  wherein  the  fountain-tree  grows.  One  of  these 
fountains  is  called  Acof^  which,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
signifies  nver ;  a  name,  however,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  given  it 
on  account  of  its  yielding  much  water,  for  in  that  respect  it  hardly  deserves 
the  name  of  a  fountain.  To  the  northward  is  another,  called  Hapio;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  island  is  a  spring  yielding  a  pure  stream.  This  was  dis- 
covered in  1565,  and  is  called  the  fountain  o^  Hernandez.  On  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  water,  the  sheep,  goats,  and  swine,  here  do  not  drink  in  the 
summer,  but  are  taught  to  dig  up  the  roots  of  fern,  and  chew  them  to  quench 
their  thirst.  The  great  cattle  are  watered  at  these  fountains,  and  at  a  place 
where  water  distils  from  the  leaves  of  a  tree." 

Trees  yielding  water,  however,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  island  of  Hierro; 
for  travellers  inform  us  of  one  of  the  same  kind  on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas, 
in  the  bight  or  gulf  of  Guinea ;  and  in  Cockburn's  voyages  we  find  an  ac- 
count of  a  dropping- tree,  near  the  mountains  of  Fera  Paz,  in  South  America. 

The  Upas-Tbeb.— We  fancy  there  are  but  few  of  our  readers  whose  im- 
aginations, at  least  in  childhood,  have  not  been  delighted,  yet  terrified  by  the 
popular  account  of  that  most  wonderful  tree  called  the  upas.  The  fabulous 
account  of  this  tree  was  probably  first  intioduced  by  some  Dutch  soldiers  or 
seamen  into  Europe,  where  it  was  long  current  and  received  with  greater  or 
less  fiuth ;  but  the  story  rested  upon  no  better  authority,  till  one  Foersch, 
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I  year  1783,  pnbliBbed  a  detdM  deteripdon  of  fh^  qm, 
I  confirmed  all  the  wonderftil  thinga  that  had  bean  tqld  or  it.  ;* 
S,  bia  deaeription  waa  hiaerted  in  a  reapeetable  Enj^iah  perioAeal 
)  "  London  Magazine,"  with  implicit  niith^  and  diia  artide  contin* 
» the  aonree  wbepce  our  inatmctdia  of  diOdton  chiefly  drew  Umbr 
on.  Thoufffa  the  whole  story  may  be  finesh  in  the  memory  of  the 
li  this  wonc,  we  will  briefly  mention  its  prindj^  pointa,  to  ihow 
'bear  on  the  real  existence  and  nature  of  a  poiaon-tree  that  ia  ae> 
ind  growing  in  Java,  and  what  an  imposing  &tmc  of  ficdoD  baa  been 
the  simple  mundwork  of  truth. 

Ii,  who  had  been  only  third  surgeon  to  the  Dutch  forces  at  Samar- 
ttlement  on  the  coast  of  Java,  says,  that  in  1775-'76,  having  attained 
ik  of  principal  surgeon,  he  determined  to  travel  into  the  interior  of 
I,  which,  he  says,  had  been  little  visited  by  Europeana.  One  of  hk 
as  to  obtain  accurate  information  concerning  the  tree  called  by  the 
tives  of  the  island  "  bohnn-upas,"  of  which  he  had  heard  and  read 
vellous  things,  as  shook  his/aith,  till  a  strict  inquiry  emmneed  him 
'or  of  his  incredmlitff.  It  was  after  his  return  from  theae  trave1a» 
rew  up  his  account  ef  the  tree,  which  he  introduces  with  this  alsQ* 
I  will  relate  only  simple  and  unadorned  facts,  of  which  I  have  been 
tness — the  reader,  therefore,  may  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  my 

ling  to  this  account,  the  dreadful  poison-tree  was  situated  at  the  die* 
twenty  seven  leagues  from  Batavia,  and  only  fourteen  leaguea  from 
larta,  the  place  of  the  emperor's  residence.  It  g^rew  in  a  deep  val- 
tly  surrounded  by  barren  mountains.  Being  determined  to  go  aa 
re  fatal  spot  as  safety  permitted,  and  having  obtained  the  emperor'a 
or  so  doing,  Foersch  set  off  and  travelled  entirely  round  the  moon^ 
enclosed  the  upas  valley,  keeping  always  at  the  distance  ofeigkUm 
n  its  centre^-an  operation  which  we  can  account  for  only  by  sup^ 
m  endowed  with  mathematical  instinct,  for  he  did  not  know  whei« 
I  of  the  valley  was ! 

rt,  a  Malay  priest  had  furnished  him  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
If  alay  priest,  considerately  placed  by  the  emperor  to  prepare  the 
he  criminals  who  were  vent  to  gather  the  poison  of  the  tree.  This 
>riest,  he  says,  lived  at  a  place  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  from  the  tree^ 
rery  kind  and  communicative.  He  informed  Foersch  that  he  had 
|ffl  ofiice  for  thirty  years,  during  which  time  he  had  despatched  seven 
individuals  to  the  upas,  di  whom  not  two  in  twenty  had  returned^ 
bus  sur^on  had,  or  course,  learned  before,  that  only  criminals  who 
red  capital  punishment  were  sent  on  this  most  perilous  errand, 
the  victims  of  Justice,  the  story  continues,  have  chosen  this  lot,  they 
ally  instructed  how  to  proceed  with  the  ereater  chance  <:&  safety^ 
dually  presented  with  a  silver  or  tortoiseskell  box,  in  which  they 
Misite  the  poison.  They  then  put  on  their  belt  dothes,  and  journey^ 
ied  by  their  friends  and  relatives,  as  far  i^'the  residence  of  ue 
lere  that  holy  man  furnishes  each  of  them  with  a  pair  of  leather 
id  a  long  leather  cap  which  descends  aa  far  aa  the  breaat,  having 
>lea  with  glasBes*  to  permit  the  wearer  to  see.    When  thoa  aason- 

£riest  repeats  the  instructions  for  the  joamey,  aad  after  taking 
rir  weeping  fiienda,  the  criminals  aaoend  a  particnlar  mountain 
It  to  tbem,  then  desomid  on  the  other  aide,  whera  tfaey  meet  a  m^ 
»e  comae  diey  are  to  follow,  aa  it  will  guide  diem  to  the  tree. 
1  aaseru  that  he  waa  preaent  at  one  of  theae  melandioly  depaitoea 
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from  the  old  priest's  house,  and  had  such  close  communication  with  the  Tk> 
dms,  that  he  gave  them  some  silken  cords  wherewith  to  measure  the  tree, 
and  earnestly  requested  them  to  bring  him  back  some  piece  of  the  wood,  or 
a  small  branch,  or  a  few  leaves  of  the  upas.  He  obtained,  however,  cnlj 
two  dry  leaves,  vnth  the  iicanty  information  that  the  tree  was  one  of  middliiig 
size,  with  five  or  six  young  ones  of  the  same  kind  growing  close  by  it  A 
continual  exhalation  (according  to  the  few  who  returned)  issued  from  the 
tree,  and  was  seen  to  nse  and  spread  in  the  air  "like  the  putrid  steam  of  i 
marshy  cavern."  Whatever  this  vapor  or  the  miasmata  from  it  touched,  it 
killed ;  and  as  they  had  cursed  that  spot  for  centuries,  not  a  tree,  save  the 
upas  and  its  progeny — ^not  a  bush,  nor  a  blade  of  grass,  was  found  in  the  TaV 
ley  nor  on  the  surrounding  mountains,  for  a  circuit  of  many  miles.  All  ani- 
mal life  was  equally  extinct — there  was  not  a  bird  of  the  air  to  bo  seen — ^oot 
a  rat,  nor  a  mouse,  nor  even  any  of  those  reptiles  that  swarm  in  foul  places. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  tree  the  barren  ground  was  covered  with  dead 
bodies  and  skeletons — the  remains  of  preceding  criminals.  This  was  the 
only  circumstance  that  showed  animate  beinffs  had  ever  been  there :  and  as 
the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  and  the  consuming  woiins  could  not  batten  in 
that  valley  of  death,  those  ghastly  relics  would  long  remain  unconsumed  to 
warn  every  new-comer  of  his  all  but  inevitable  fate. 

After  many  minor  details  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  tree  upon  the  spot 
where  it  grows,  Foersch  proceeds  to  inform  his  readers  that  the  poison  used 
artificially  by  the  people  of  Java,  is  the  gum  of  the  upas  mixed  up  with  cit- 
ron water,  &c.,  and  goes  on  to  describe  its  lightning-like  rapidity  of  effect  in 
this  form.  He  says  he  was  present  at  the  execution  of  thirteen  women  of 
the  palace,  convicted  of  infidelity  to  the  empemr's  bed — that  these  victims, 
being  slightly  wounded  by  a  kritz,  or  Malayan  dagger,  whose  point  had  been 
dipped  in  the  poison,  instantaneously  sufiered  the  greatest  agonies,  and  were 
all  dead  within  sixteen  minutes.  He  is  positive  as  to  the  number  of  minutes, 
for,  says  he,  "  I  held  my  watch  in  my  hand  all  the  time."  He  adds,  that  a 
fortnight  after  he  saw  seven  Malayans  executed  in  the  same  way. 

The  statements  of  this  person  were  at  length  met  with  positive  contra- 
dictions by  a  Dutchman  named  Lambert  Nolst.  This  gentleman,  aphysiciho 
and  member  of  the  Batavian  experimental  society  at  Rotterdam,  on  the  au- 
thority of  one  John  Matthew,  who  had  resided  twenty-three  years  in  the 
island  of  Java,  and  had  been  there  at  the  time  when  Foersch  pretended  ti> 
have  made  his  wonderful  observations,  most  indisputably  proved  Foersch's 
story  of  the  upas-tree  to  be  a  barefaced  forgery,  .^         ;  ■ 

Not  long  after  Foersch's  fabrication,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  wbMl^ipme 
has  been  Latinized  into  iEjmeloeus,  in  an  inaugural  discourse  read  at  tha'^tDi- 
veraity  of  Upsal,  gave  an  account  of  the  bohun-upas,  or  poison-tree  of  Ma- 
cassar. He  says  this  tree  grows  in  many  of  the  warmer  parts  of  India,  as 
Java,  Sumatra,  Bali,  Macassar,  and  Celebes.  That  there  are  two  species  of 
it,  male  and  female.  That  its  trunk  is  thick,  its  branches  spreading,  its  bark 
dark  brown ;  its  wood  solid,  pale  yellow,  variegated  with  black  spots,  and 
its  fructification  as  yet  unknown.  The  wild  fancies  of  Foersch  find  no  place 
in  this  discourse,  but  the  tree  whose  poison  had  been  found  so  dangerous,  was 
still  an  object  of  wonder  and  awe ;  and  as  the  honest  naturalist  cud  not  pie- 
tend  like  hia  predecessor  to  speak  in  all  things  as  an  eyewitness,  a  little  lin- 
gering exaggeration  may  be  excused  in  him. 

At  length,  during  the  English  occupation  of  Batavia,  we  obtained  a  correct 
description  of  the  poison  tree  of  Java,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  is  the  same 
as  that  found  growing  in  Macassar  and  other  places  in  the  Indian  seas.  This 
description  was  furnished  by  Dr  Horsfield,  and  will  be  found,  with  all  its  sci- 
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entific  detail,  in  vol.  viiL  of  Batavian  transactions,  or,  as  quoted  in  a  note,  lu 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles's  splendid  work  on  Java.  We  merely  abridge  the  doc- 
tor's account,  beeging  our  readers  to  remember  the  particulars  hiuierto  men- 
tioned. Our  author  says,  that  though  Foench  committed  an  extrayagant  fbr- 
gery,  yet  the  existence  of  a  tree  in  Java,  from  the  sap  of  which  a  fiual  poison 
is  prepared,  is  a  fact.  This  tree  is  the  "  Anchar,"  which  grows  in  greatest 
abundance  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  It  belongs  to  the  twenty- 
fii-st  class  of  LinnsBus,  or  the  MonoBcia.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are  pro- 
duced on  the  same  branch,  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other;  the  femaks 
being  in  general  above  the  males.  The  seed-vessel  is  an  oblong  drupe,  cov- 
ered with  the  calyx ;  the  seed,  an  ovate  nut  with  cell.  The  top  of  tne  ftem 
sends  off  a  few  stout  branches,  which  spreading  nearly  horizontally  with  sev- 
eral irregular  curves,  divide  into  smaller  branches,  and  form  an  hemispher- 
ical, not  very  regular  crown.  The  stem  is  cylindrical,  perpendicular,  and 
rises  completely  naked  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  or  even  eighty  feet; 
near  the  surface  of  the  grround  it  spreads  obliquely  like  many  of  our  large 
forest-trees.  The  bark  is  whitish,  slightly  bursting  into  longitudinal  furrows. 
Near  the  ground,  this  bark  is,  in  old  trees,  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
when  wounded  yields  copiously  the  milky  juice  from  which  the  p<Mson  is  pre- 
pat'ed.  This  juice,  or  sap,  is  yellowish,  rather  frothy,  and  when  exposed  to 
air,  its  surface  becomes  brown.  In  consistence  it  is  much  like  milk,  but 
thicker  and  more  viscid. 

The  sap  is  contained  in  the  true  bark  or  cortex.  The  inner  bark  (liber) 
is  a  close,  fibrous  texture,  like  that  of  the  paper  mulberry-tree,  called  manu 
papyifera;  and  when  separated  froin  the  other  bark  and  cleansed,  resembles 
coarse  linen.  It  has  been  worked  into  strong  ropes,  and  that  fh>m  young 
trees  is  often  converted  by  poor  people  into  a  coarse  stuff  which  they  wear 
while  working  in  the  fiel^.  If  wetted  by  rain,  however,  this -flimsy  covering 
affects  the  wearer  with  an  intolerable  itching.  Although  this  curious  prop- 
erty of  the  prepared  inner  bark  is  known  wherever  the  tree  grows,  yet  the 
preparation  of  poison  from  its  sap  is  a  secret  exclusively  possessed  by  the  in- 
nabitants  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Java. 

In  making  his  numerous  experiments  on  the  tree.  Dr.  Horsfield  had  some 
difficulty  with  his  native  laborers,  who  feared  a  cutaneous  ei^uption,  but  nodi- 
ing  more.  Now,  we  may  mention  here,  that  this  eruption,  and  other  symp- 
toms, are  produced  by  the  well-known  Chinese  varnish-tree,  whose  sap,  fike 
that  of  this  poison-tree,  is  procured  by  making  incisions  in  the  trunk. 

The  anchar  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  Java ;  it  delights  in  a  fertfle,  not 
very  elevated  soil,  and  is  found  only  in  the  midst  of  the  largest  forests!  ''It 
is,'*  says  Dr.  Horsfield,  "  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  shrubs  and  plants,  and 
in  no  instance  with  barren  desert.''  The  largest  specimen  he  saw  was  so 
embosomed  in  common  trees  and  shrubs,  that  he  could  hardly  approach  it; 
wild  vines,  and  other  climbing  shrubs,  in  complete  health,  adhered  to  it,  and 
ascended  half  the  height  of  its  stem.  While  he  was  collecting  its  sap,  be 
observed  several  young  trees  that  had  sprung  up  spontaneously  from  seeds 
dropped  by  the  parent  plant. 

UT,  Horsfield  also  describes  the  preparation  of  the  poison,  as  the  prtKess 
was  performed  for  him  by  an  old  Javan,  who  was  famed  for  his  skill  in 
the  art.  The  poison  thus  made  seems  to  affect  quadrupeds  with  nearly  eoual 
force,  proportionate  in  some  degi*ee  to  their  size  and  disposition.  It  is  fatal 
to  dogs  in  an  how,  to  mice  in  ten  minutes,  to  monkeys  in  seven,  to  cats  in 
fifteen  minutes,  while  a  poor  buffalo  subjected  to  the  experiment,  was  two 
hours  and  ten  minutes  in  dying. 

Rumphius,  the  naturalist,  saw  the  effects  of  the  ooison  on  human  beingi. 
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^en,  in  1650«  the  Dutch  in  Amboyna  were  attacked  by  the  Macassars,  who 
aed  arrowB  dipped  in  this  or  some  very  similar  preparation.  "  The  poison/' 
lys  he,  **  toaching  the  warm  blood,  is  instantly  carried  through  the  whole 
ody,  so  that  it  may  be  felt  in  all  the  veins,  and  causes  an  excessive  burning, 
larticalarly  in  the  head,  which  is  followed  by  sickness  and  death."  After  it 
lad  thus  proved  fatal  to  many  Dutch  soldiers,  who  trembled  at  its  name,  and 
10  doubt  were  the  first  to  exaggerate  the  horrors  of  the  tree  that  produced 
t,  they  discovered  an  almost  infallible  remedy  in  a  root — the  radix  toxicaria 
>f  Rumphius — which,  if  timely  applied,  counteracted  by  its  violent  emetic 
effect  the  force  of  the  poison. 

The  Nutmeo-Tree  (see  engraving,  p.  240)  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
bas  in  a  manner  been  extirpated  in  all  the  islands  except  Banda,  which  might 
easily  supply  every  nation.  The  Dutch  long  appropriated  to  themselves  the 
crop  of  nutmegs,  as  well  as  that  of  cloves  and  cinnamon,  growing  in  the 
islands  of  Ternate,  Ceylon,  &c.,  either  by  right  of  conquest  or  by  paying 
subsidies  to  the  islanders. 

The  tree  is  distinguished  into  three  sorts :  the  male  or  barren  nutmeg;  the 
royal  nutmeg,  or  female  producing  the  long  nuts;  and  the  queen-nutmeg, 
yielding  the  precious  round  nuts,  intended  to  reproduce  the  females,  but 
rvhich  gives  separately,  the  one  long  nuts,  intended  to  give  mules,  the  other 
round  nuts,  intended  to  produce  the  two  sorts  of  females :  namely,  that  pro« 
ducing  the  long,  and  that  producing  the  round  nut.  The  only  difference 
between  the  royal  and  queen  nutmeg  is  in  the  fruit :  that  of  the  royal  is 
thicker,  longer,  and  more  pointed ;  the  green  shell  is  thicker,  and  it  is  longer 
in  ripening ;  the  green  shell,  after  opening,  preserves  its  freshness  eight  or 
nine  days ;  the  mace  is  more  substantial,  and  three  or  four  times  as  Ion?,  as 
that  of  the  qneen-nutmeg ;  and  its  stnpes  or  thongs,  of  which  there  are  from 
fifteen  to  seventeen  principal  ones,  are  of  a  livelier  red ;  they  are  also 
hroader,  longer,  and  thicker,  and  not  only  embrace  the  nut  throughout 
its  whole  length,  but  pass  it  and  cross  under  it,  as  if  to  hinder  it  from  fall« 
ing.  The  royal  nutmeg  is  generally  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  lines  long,  thick 
in  proportion,  and  has  no  longitudinal  stripe.  It  remains  on  the  tree  a  long 
time  ^ter  the  opening  of  the  green  shell,  and  gives  birth  to  insects  in  the 
shell  that  feed  upon  it.  The  queen-nutmeg  produces  much  smaller  nuts,  only 
nine  or  ten  lines  long,  not  so  thick  by  a  third,  and  well  marked  by  a  longi- 
tudinal grroove  on  one  side ;  they  are  round,  and  resemble  a  small  peach : 
the  green  shell  is  not  thick :  the  mace,  which  is  composed  of  nine  or  ten 
principal  stripes,  grows  only  half  down  the  nut,  leaving  it  at  liberty  to  escape 
and  plant  itself.  By  thus  detaching  itself,  the  nut  prevents  the  insects  from 
destroying  it:  the  green  shell  also,  changing  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days, 
Koon  falls,  and  separates  from  the  nut.  This  gi*een  shell,  when  preserved,  has 
the  fine  taste  of  the  nut  itself. 

The  nutmeg-tree,  with  a  smooth  brown  bark,  rises  perfectly  straight.  Its 
strong  and  numerous  branches  proceed  regularly  in  an  oblique  direction  up- 
ward. They  bear  large  oval  leaves,  pendulous  from  them,  some  a  foot  m 
length  ;  the  upper  surface  smooth,  and  of  a  deep  ac^eeable  green ;  the  un- 
der surface  marked  with  a  strong  nerve  along  the  middle,  from  which  others 
proceed  obliquely ;  it  is  of  a  uniform  bright  brown  color,  as  if  strewed  all 
uTer  with  a  fine  brown  powder ;  and  the  whole  leaf  is  very  fragrant. 

When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  natives  ascend  the  trees  and  father  it,  by  pul- 
ling the  branches  to  them  with  long  hooks.  Some  are  employed  in  openius 
them  immediately,  and  in  taking  of  the  green  shell  or  first  rind,  which  is  laid 
together  in  a  heap  in  the  woods,  where  in  time  it  putrefies.  As  soon  as  the 
putrefaction  has  taken  place,  there  springs  up  a  kind  of  mushrooms,  called 
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bdeti  moschatyni,  of  a  blackish  color,  and  much  valued  by  the  natives,  who 
consider  them  as  delicate  eating.  When  the  nuts  are  stripped  of  their  lint 
riud,  they  are  carried  home,  and  the  mace  is  carefully  taken  off  with  a  smaD 
knife.  The  mace,  which  is  of  a  beautiful  red,  but  afterward  assumes  a  dark- 
ish or  reddish  color,  is  laid  to  dry  in  the  sun  £ot  the  space  of  a  day,  and  then 
retioved  to  a  place  less  exposed  to  his  rays,  where  it  remains  for  eight  dajs, 
that  it  may  soften  a  little.  They  afterward  moisten  it  with  sea-water,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  drying  too  much,  or  losing  its  oil.  They  are  careful,  however, 
not  to  employ  too  much  water,  lest  it  should  become  putrid,  and  be  devoured 
by  worms.     It  is  last  of  all  put  into  small  bags,  and  squeezed  very  close. 

The  nuts,  which  are  still  covered  with  their  ligneous  shell,  are  for  three 
days  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  afterward  dried  before  a  fire  till  they  emit  a 
a  sound  when  they  are  shaken ;  they  then  beat  them  with  small  sticks,  in 
order  to  remove  their  shell,  which  flies  off  in  pieces.  These  nuts  are  distri- 
buted into  three  parcels :  tho  first  of  which  contains  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful,  which  are  destined  for  exportation ;  the  second  contains  such  as 
are  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  third  contains  the  small- 
est, which  are  damaged  or  unripe.  These  are  burnt,  and  part  of  the  rest 
are  employed  for  procuring  oil  by  pressure.  A  pound  of  them  commonlj 
gives  three  ounces  of  oil,  which  has  the  consistence  of  tallow,  and  preserves 
entirely  the  taste  of  nutmeg.  Both  the  nut  and  mace,  when  distilled,  alTonl 
an  essential,  transparent,  and  volatile  oil,  of  an  excellent  flavor.  The  nut- 
megs which  have  been  thus  selected  would  soon  corrupt  if  they  were  not 
watered,  or,  rather,  pickled  with  lime-water,  made  from  calcined  shell-fish, 
which  they  dilute  with  salt-water  till  it  attains  the  consistence  of  fluid  pap. 
Into  this  mixture  they  plunge  the  nutmegs,  contained  in  small  baskets,  two 
or  three  times,  till  they  are  completely  covered  over  with  the  liquur ;  they 
are  afterward  laid  in  a  heap,  where  they  heat,  and  lose  their  superfluous 
moisture  by  evaporation.  When  they  have  sweated  sufficiently,  they  are 
then  properly  prepared,  and  fit  for  a  sea-voyage. 

In  the  island  of  Banda  the  fruit  of  the  nutmeg-tree  is  preserved  entire  in 
the  following  manner:  When  it  is  almost  ripe,  but  pre>'ious  to  its  opening, 
it  is  boiled  in  water  and  pierced  with  a  needle.  It  is  next  laid  in  water  to 
soak  for  ten  days,  till  it  has  lost  its  sour  and  sharp  taste.  They  then  boil  it 
gently  in  a  sirup  of  sugar,  to  which,  if  they  wish  it  to  be  hard,  a  little  lime  is 
added.  This  operation  is  repeated  for  eight  days,  and  each  time  the  syrup 
is  renewed.  The  fruit,  when  thus  preserved,  is  put  for  the  last  time  into  a 
chick  syrup,  and  is  kept  in  earthein  pots  closely  shut.  These  nuts  are  like- 
vrise  pickled  with  brine  or  with  vinegar;  and,  when  they  intend  to  eat  them, 
they  first  steep  them  in  fresh  water,  and  afterward  boil  them  in  syrup  of  su- 
gar, &c.  Nutmegs  preserved  entire  are  presented,  in  the  east,  as  desserts, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  India  sometimes  eat  them  when  they  drink  tea.  Some 
of  them  use  nothing  but  the  pulp  ;  others  likewise  chew  the  mace ;  but  tbey 
generally  throw  away  the  kernel,  which  is  i-eally  the  nutmeg. 

The  Clove-Tree. — The  caryaphylltu  aromaticus,  or  clove-tree,  rises  to 
the  height  of  a  common  apple-tree,  but  the  trunk  generally  divides,  at  about 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  into  three  or  four  large  limbs,  which  grow 
erect,  and  are  covered  with  a  thin  smooth  bark,  which  adheres  closely  to  the 
wood.  These  limbs  divide  into  many  small  branches,  which  form  a  sort  id 
conical  figure ;  the  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  bay -tree,  and  are  placed  op- 
posite on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loose  bunches  at  the 
end  of  the  branches ;  are  small,  white,  and  have  a  great  number  of  stamens, 
which  are  much  longer  than  the  petals.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  oval 
berries,  which  are  crowned  with  the  calyx,  divided  into  four  parts,  SQO 


l|iteaidiiig^  flat  on  the  top  of  the  fruit:  the  yoang  fruit  beaten  from  the  trees 
before  the  j  are  half  grovrn,  are  the  cIoTea  used  all  orer  Europe  and  America. 
(See  enffracnnr,  pa^  219.) 

The  Sare-mub  is  of  a  jpjrnunidal  form;  leaves  opposite,  jpointed  at  each 
end,  and  waving  on  the  edge,  on  a  petiole  an  inch  in  length,  and  red;  this 
pelioltf  is  the  most  aromatic  part  of  the  whole  shrub,  not  excepting  even  the 
clove.  The  flowers  grow  in  a  bouquet,  at  the  jonds  of  the  branches ;  the  pet- 
als are  bluish,  veined  with  white,  rounded  at  the  end,  and  concave ;  the  niiit 
is  reddish,  and  commonly  encloses  two  seeds.  The  whole  shrub  is  aromatic, 
and  flourishes  in  moist  situations.  It  is  not  con6ned  to  Banda  and  Amboyna, 
but  is  found  at  Temate,  and  in  all  the  Moluccas,  in  many  ef  the  South-sea 
islands,  and  New  Guinea. 

The  Ebont-Tree. — The  only  species  the  Cretica,  is  a  native  of  Crete. 
It  rises  three  or  four  feet  hi^b» 
with  a  shrubby  stalk,  which 
sends  fbrth  sevei-al  side-branch- 
fW,  garnished  at  each  joint  with 
hosry  leaves,  composed  of  five 
narrow  spear-shaped  lobes, 
which  join  at  their  tails  to  the 
footstalk,  and  spread  out  like 
the  fingers  of  a  hand.  The 
branch^  are  terminated  by 
thick  spikes  of  large  puiple 
flowers,  of  the  butterfly  or  pea-" 
bloom  kind.  The  plants  may 
be  propagated  from  seeds  sown 
in  autumn.  In  thb  country  the 
plants  must  be  protected  during 
winter,  as  they  are  unable  to 
bear  the  cold. 

Travellers  differ  in  accounts 
of  the  tree  that  yields  the  black 
ebony.  Some  make  it  a  sort 
of  palm-tree;  others,  a  cytisus, 
&c.  The  most  authentic  is  that 
of  M.  Flacourt,  many  years  gov- 
ernor of  Madagascar.  He  as- 
serts that  it  grows  very  high  and 
large,  its  bark  being  black,  and 
its  leaves  resembling  those  of 
the   myrtle,  of  a   deep   dusky  BrancbeiofUieEboDy. 

green.  Tavemier  says  the  islanders  always  take  care  to  bury  their  trees 
when  cut  down,  to  make  them  blacker,  and  prevent  their  spUtting  when 
wrought. 

The  Cipo^ — This  curious  plant  grows  abundantly  between  Monte  Santo  and 
the  river  Bendeg6,  in  Brazil.  It  is  a  climbing  plant,  destitute  of  leaves,  and 
contains  a  milky  juice,  like  an  eupharbium ;  it  bears  no  thorns,  but  often 
growa  eo  ae  to  form  an  impenetrable  plicOf  which  the  catde  will  seldom  a^ 
proacb,  moeh  less  attempt  to  break  tmrongh,  because,  when  the  juice  of  thia 
(hot  sticks  to  their  hair,  it  occasions  blisters  and  great  irritation.  Morhaj 
a  cat  at  the  bush  with  his  han^r,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  the 
b  inflicted  presenled  a  beautiful  luminous  line,  which  was  not  tran- 
but  lasted  for  several  seconds,  or  a  quarter  of  a  minute.    Having  taken 
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a  piece  of  the  plant  and  bent  it, in  the  dark  until  the  skin  cracked,  every  crack 
showed  the  same  light,  which  is  of  a  phosphorescent  appearance ;  cootiniiiDg 
to  bend  the  twig  until  the  milky  juice  dropped  out,  each  drop  was  a  drop 
of  fire,  very  much  like  that  seen  on  dropping  inflamed  tallow ;  but  without 
any  particular  smell.  The  milky  juice  is  very  poisonous  and  caustic,  an^ 
occasions  much  itching  and  irritation,  when  applied  to  the  skin.  It  becomes 
viscous  in  the  air,  and  soon  dries,  of  a  yellowish  color,  slightly  tinged  with 
green,  when  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  gum-resin. 

The  Manohove-Tree. — This  singular  tree  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indiei 

and  Africa,  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  ten  or  twehe 
feet,  and  is  always  found  in 
moist  and  marshy  places,  gen- 
erally vtrithin  the  influence  of 
the  sea,  and  where  the  tide 
can  readily  wash  its  stem. 
The  mangrove  is  divided  into 
a  vast  number  of  branches, 
which  extend  on  all  sides, 
and  are  thickly  covered  with 
oval  shining  leaves,  about  five 
or  six  inches  long.  The  trunk 
and  the  lower  branches  send 
out  several  round,  flexible 
shoots,  which  descend  to  the 
ground,  and  there  take  rooL 
These  shoots,  in  time,  become 
so  interlaced,  as  to  produce 
an  almost  impeneti*able  grove, 
somewhat  resembling  the  ban- 
^  yan-trec,  but  much  thicker. 
In  consequence  of  the  man- 
grove-ti'ees  glowing,  as  it 
were,  in  the  water,  tliey  be- 
come the  retreat  of  fishes, 
and    especially     of    oysters. 


The  Mtngrove-Trce. 

These  last  deposite  their  spat  upon 
become  loaded  with  them ;  and  the 


the  stems  and  branches,  which  in  time 
oysters  gathered  from  such  situations 
may  be  readily  known  by  pieces  of  the  wood  which  are  generally  attached 
to  the  shell. 

The  PoLYPODiuM,  or  Tartarian  Lamb,  is  a  native  of  China,  with  a  ie- 
cumbent  root,  thick,  and  everywhere  covered  with  the  most  soft  and  dense 
wool  intensely  yellow.  This  curious  stem  is  sometimes  pushed  out  of  the 
ground  in  its  horizontal  situation  by  some  of  the  inferior  branches  of  the 
root,  so  as  lo  give  it  some  resemblance  to  a  lamb  standing  on  four  legs,  and 
has  been  said  to  destroy  all  other  plants  in  its  vicinity.  Sir  Hans  Sloans 
describes  it  under  the  name  of  Tartarian  Lamb,  and  Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  edi- 
.tion  of  the  Terra  of  Evelyn,  has  given  a  more  curious  print  of  it,  much 
resembling  a  sheep.  The  down  is  used  in  India  externally,  for  stoppiog 
hemon'hages,  and  is  called  golden  moss. 
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fflGH  LANDS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

•  •'  N  taking  a  rapid  survey  of  the  extraordi- 
nary lineaments  that  characterize  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  globe,  and  con* 
stitute  its  superficies,-  it  is  natural  to  com- 
mence with  the  surface  diversities  of  the 
land  regions,  and  with  those  that  immedi- 
ately arrest  the  eye,  and  powerfully  inter- 
est the  mind.  These  are  the  elevations. 
They  appear  under  the  various  forms  of 
gentle  slopes,  bold  hills,  and  majestic  em- 
inences which  tower  above  the  clouds, 
and  seem  to  claim  a  sovereign  authority 
over  the  territory  in  which  they  are  situ- 
ate. The  term  mountain  is  used  with  a 
rf^^^gg^^^MS^^^^^!^  very  equivocal  meaning,  being  applied 
^liT^i^^^^^^^^^HP^       alike  to  single  eminences  and  to  an  entire 

group.  It  denominates,  also,  in  one  coun- 
try, elevations  which  in  another  district, 
abounding  with  those  of  a  superior  class,  would  be  regarded  as  mere  hillocks. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  confine  the  term  to  eminences  ranging  a  thousand 
leet  and  upward  above  the  general  surface  land,  and  to  regard  those  which 
are  below  that  standard  as  simple  hills  or  slopes.  The  slighter  acclivities^, 
whether  crowned  with  grove  and  forest — whether  planted  with  vegetable  pro- 
ductions by  the  cultivating  hand  of  man,  or  left  to  the  natural  grasses — form 
the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  soil ;  while  the  loftier  projections  of  the  su- 
perficies, stamped  with  an  air  of  dignity,  and  indicating  an  upheaving  power 
of  irresistible  might  in  their  construction,  present  to  the  eye  a  thousand  im- 
posing combinations.  Fringed  with  the  dark  green  pine,  and  spotted  with 
the  lighter  mosses — with  naked  heads,  as  if  in  reverence  of  an  mvisible  Su- 
perior— the  mountains  captivate  while  impressing  the  imagination.  They 
are  specimens  of  the  fine  arts  of  Nature,  the  gems  of  continents,  wonderful 
examples  of  the  diverse  forms  by  which  the  ideas  of  beauty,  majesty,  and 
power,  may  be  expressed. 

The  high  lands  occur  in  isolation,  or  in  groups,  ridges,  and  chains.  Groups 
of  mountains  have  sometimes  the  appearance  of  elevations  radiating  from  n 
central  point  whore  the  height  is  the  greatest,  forming  a  kind  of  circular  clus- 
ter ;  but  clusters  of  very  irregular  form  occur  without  any  principal  eminence. 
The  most  general  arrangement  of  mountains  is  in  chains  and  ridges — a  ridge 
being  simply  an  inferior  chain.  To  this  class  those  elevations  belong  which 
are  so  distributed  as  to  form  a  kind  of  zone  or  band,  the  breadth  bearing 
little  proportion  to  the  length ;  and  whatever  direction  the  zone  may  take, 
and  whatever  shape  it  may  assume-— that  of  a  straight  line,  an  angle,  or  a 
eunre-*it  is  said  to  constitute  a  chain.  The  term  b  not  meant  to  sign^j  an 
unbroken  series  of  projections,  answering  to  the  appearance  of  a  street  in 
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Titan's  Piazza. 


ally  conical ;  but  others  are  circular,  el- 
liptical, or  saddle-backed.  The  Table 
mountain  at  the  cape  of  (3t>od  Hope  hut 
the  shape  of  a  gigantic  altar.  In  the 
case  of  a  number  of  contiguous  moun- 
tains, their  summits  are  often  needle- 
shaped,  or  like  the  domes  of  Roman  ar- 
chitecture. In  many  instances  the  en- 
tire mass  resembles  a  vast  wall,  with 
battlements  and  towers,  after  the  man- 
ner of  an  ancient  fortress,  and  some- 
times mountains  appear  piled  upon  each 
other,  forming  a  succession  of  giganlic 
terraces,  as  seen  in  that  portion  of  Mt. 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  entitled  Titan's  Piazza. 
The  form  too  of  the  Rock  Mountain  in 
Georgia  is  seen  in  the  engraving. 

The  internal  structure  of  elevations. 
as  well  as  their  external  shape,  dis- 
plays great  diversities.  In  fiict,  their  outward  character  has  boen  deteiinined 
m  a  great  degree  by  the  substances  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  gran- 
ite mountains  are  the  loftiest  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  present  the 
most  rugged  and  broken  aspect,  with  very  precipitous  sides.  Those  of  gneiss 
and  mica  slate  are  not  so  wild  and  irregular,  nor  are  their  declivities  so  steep: 
and  those  composed  of  secondary  formations^-sandstone,  limestone,  and 
greywacke — are  of  inferior  elevation  compared  with  the  former,  and  the  de- 
clivities are  more  gentle.  Humboldt  has  pointed  out  a  striking  difference 
between  the  great  mountains  of  the  eastern  and  western  continents.  Mont 
Blanc,  and  others  of  the  higher  Alps,  lift  their  granite  heads  far  above  the 
clouds,  and,  with  the  Himalaya,  form  the  loftiest  points  of  the  old  world; 
but  in  America  the  newest  fla^tztrap  or  whinstone,  which  in  Europe  appear* 
only  in  low  mountains,  or  at  the  foot  of  those  of  great  magnitude,  covers  the 
mightiest  heights  of  the  Andes.  Chimborazo  and  Antisana  are  crowned  by 
vast  walls  of  porphyry,  rising  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  thousand  feet ; 
while  basalt,  which  in  Europe  has  never  been  observed  higher  than  four 
thousand  feet,  is,  on  the  pinnacle  of  Pichinchae,  seen  rearing  aloft  its  cresttNl 
steeps,  like  towers  amid  the  sky.  Other  secondary  formations,  as  limestone, 
with  its  accompaniment  of  petrified  shells  and  coal,  are  also  found  at  greater 
heights  in  the  new  than  in  the  old  world,  though  the  disproportion  is  not  so 
remarkable. 

The  most  elevated  European  sites  ore  found  in  the  Alps,  many  of  w]ii«l» 
have  been  reached  by  the  foot  of  man,  but  not  without  great  difficult v  Jiml 
peril,  and  in  the  attempt  fatal  accidents  have  repeatedly  occurred.  Mowt 
Blanc,  the  centre  and  highest  summit  of  the  jjreat  Alpine  range,  an  enonnou- 
mass  of  primitive  rock,  rises  to  the  height  of  15,732  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
and  is  visible  at  Dijon,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  The  fonn 
of  the  mountain  is  pyramidal  as  seen  from  the  north  and  south,  but  from  tlie 
valley  of  Chamouni  it  resembles  the  back  of  a  dromedary,  on  account  of 
which  Bosse  de  Dromedaire  is  one  of  its  local  titles.  The  extreme  summit, 
a  ridge  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  was  reached  for  the  first  time  in 
August,  1785,  by  Dr.  Paccard  and  James  Balma ;  and  the  year  following, 
Sussure  succeeded  in  the  same  enterprise,  remaining  five  hours  upon  the  top 
making  scientific  experiments.  In  the  autumn  of  1834,  Dr.  Barry  ascended, 
passing  by  "  chasms  of  unfathomable  depth,  towers  of  ice.  caverns  of  almo^ 
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crystal  walls,  splendid  stalactites  guarding  the  entrance."  His  principal 
guide  had  been  up  eight  times  before,  the  survivor  of  four  swept  away  by  an 
avalanche  in  Dr.  Hatners  attempt  in  1820.  In  the  year  1804,  the  Archduke 
John  offered  a  reward  to  whosoever  reached  the  summit  of  the  Ortler  Spitz, 
the  highest  of  the  Thsetian  Alps.  A  native  of  the  Passayer,  accompanied  by 
two  peasants,  accomplished  the  enterprise,  before  considered  impracticable, 
starting  with  the  fiill  moon  at  midnight.  Travellers,  naturalists,  and  the 
daring  peasants  of  the  country,  have  scaled  many  of  the  other  lofty  Alpine 
peaks,  and  now  the  Jangfrau  or  Vimn  mountain,  so  called  from  its  supposed 
inaccessibility,  has  bad  the  foot  of  the  Swiss  hunter  upon  her  brow.'  The 
highest  parts  of  Africa,  as  at  present  known,  are  in  Abyssinia,  but  fall  below 
those  ot  Europe,  though  very  nearly  equal  to  them.  Some  of  the  summits 
of  the  Atlas  range,  are  supposed  to  reach  12,000  feet,  and  the  high  lands  of 
Ethiopia  approximate  to  the  loftiest  of  the  Alps.  Asia  possesses  in  the  Cau- 
casus and  eastern  Taurus  some  very  elevated  positions.  The  culminating 
point  of  the  latter,  the  peak  of  Demawund,  about  forty  miles  from  Teheran, 
in  Persia,  was  ascended  by  Mr.  Taylor  Thompson,  in  the  year  18:37,  who 
found  its  height,  by  barometric  measurement,  to  be  14,300  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  The  snow-crowned  head  of  the  towering  Kasibeck,  situ- 
ated toward  the  European  extremity  of  the  pass  of  the  Caucasus  from  Rus- 
sia into  Georgia,  is  estimated  by  Professor  Parrot  at  2,400  fathoms,  or  14,000 
feet,  above  the  level  of  the  Black  sea ;  but  this  is  exceeded  by  Elb&rz,  which 
attains  the  height  of  16,700  feet,  and  the  two  peaks  of  the  celebrated  Ararat 


Moant  Ararat 


are  still  loftier.     "  These  inaccessible  summits,'*  says  Sir  Robert  Ker  Por- 
ter, "  have  never  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man  since  the  days  of  Noah." 
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Toumefort  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise  in  the  year  1700,  after 
having  endured  great  fatigue.  At  a  more  recent  period,  the  pacLa  of  Bay a- 
zeed  fitted  out  an  expedition,  and  built  huts,  supplied  with  provisions,  at 
different  stations ;  but  bis  people  suffered  severely  amid  the  snows  and  mas- 
ses of  ice,  and  returned  without  accomplishing  th^ir  purpose.  The  statement 
of  Porter,  true  in  1820,  ceased  to  be  so  nine  years  afterward.  Professor 
Parrot,  in  1829,  effected  the  ascent  of  Ararat,  and  in  1834  the  mountain  was 
again  scaled  by  M.  Autonomoff,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  the 
Prussian  traveller,  whose  veracity  had  been  called  in  question  by  the  Aime- 
aian  ecclesiastics,  and  the  American  missionaries  Smith  and  Dwight.  Its 
height  is  ^ven  at  17,260  feet,  which  exceeds  by  1,528  feet  the  highest  elevap 
tion  of  Europe ;  but  the  table  land  of  Armenia,  from  which  it  rises,  is  stated 
by  Ritter  to  be  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  is  a  far  greater 
elevation  attained  by  some  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  which  separate  the 
valleys  of  Cashmere  from  Thibet,  and  present  the  loftiest  projections  to  be 
found  upon  the  terrestrial  surface.  On  the  west,  Javahcr  rises  to  the  height 
of  25,746  feet,  and  on  the  east  Dhwalagiri,  to  27,737  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
highest  summit  on  this  continent  was  once  supposed  to  be  Chimborozo,  in 
the  Andean  chain,  and  likewise  the  greatest  altitude  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  but  it  is  now  deprived  of  the  distinction.  Though  21,440  feel  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  one  of  the  grandest  objects  in  the  great  American 
range,  it  is  lower  by  nearly  the  whole  height  of  Vesuvius,  than  the  Nevada 
do  Sorata,  in  the  eastern  cordillera  of  Peru.  Ben  Nevis  has  recently  been 
shorn  of  a  similar  honor.  Long  regarded  as  the  monarch  of  the  British 
mountains,  it  is  now  known  to  be  surpassed  in  height  by  Ben-Mac-Dui,  in 
the  group  of  Cairngorm,  on  the  borders  of  Inverness-shire.  The  mean 
hei^t  of  the  Andes,  apait  from  projecting  cones,  is  estimated  at  6,000  feet 
in  Patagonia,  8,000  in  Chili,  and  15,000  in  Peru. 

The  estimated  heights  of  the  principal  mountains  are  given  in  the  table 
below,  bat  a  few  of  these  have  not  been  determined  with  accuracy.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  close  approximation  in  calculating  the  height  of  Etna, 
occurred  between  independent  observers,  pursuing  different  methods,  at  dis- 
tinct times,  unknown  to  each  other.  The  Sicilians,  vain  of  their  mountain, 
attributed  to  it  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet,  which  Captain  Smyth,  when  sur- 
veying in  the  Mediterranean,  reduced  by  more  than  2,000,  an  abridgment 
which  raised  no  little  anger  and  contention.  The  result  was  subsequently 
verified  by  Sir  John  Herschel :  "  The  height,"  he  observes,  "  of  the  higher 
of  the  two  summits  of  Etna,  which  I  measured  barometrically  in  1824,  came 
out  to  be  10,872^  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  of  Catania.  Cap- 
tain Smyth's  result,  with  which  1  was  not  acquainted  till  long  after  the  cal- 
culation of  my  own,  gave  10,874."  It  has  been  imagined  that  most  of  these 
chains  are  mutually  connected,  and  form  one  grand  consecutive  scheme  of  high 
lands  stretching  throuf^h  the  extent  of  both  continents,  in  the  form  of  a  vast 
irregular  arch.  Could  a  spectator  command  a  view  of  the  globe,  supposing 
him  to  stand  in  New  Holland  facing  the  north,  he  would  see  on  his  right 
hand  a  continuous  system  of  high  mountains  extending  along  the  entire  coast 
of  America,  linked  with  Asia  by  the  Aleutian  Isles.  He  would  see  also  a 
ehnn  on  his  left  hand  running  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  passing  through 
Arabia  into  Persia,  mingling  there  with  the  range  that  traverses  Europe 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  mergine  in  the  mountains  of  central  Asia,  which  are 
continued  northeasterly  to  Behring*s  straits,  and  form  the  spine  of  the  Old 
World.  Thus,  while  these  chains  of  mountains,  when  viewed  in  detail,  ap- 
pear isolated  and  utterly  unsystematic,  yet  when  the  globe  is  contemplated 
apon  a  grand  scale,  they  seem  to  constitute  one  immense  range  in  the  form 
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of  an  irregular  curve,  with  outohoots  fixmi  it,  bounding  the  bed  of  the  Padfit 
on  the  north  east  and  west. 


lYevada  di  Sorata,  Andea  • 
Nevada  d'llliinani,    *' 
Chimboraso,  "    - 

Antiiana,  ** 

Cotopazi,  **    ' 

Popocacepetl,  Mexico  • 


Moot  Blane,  Alpf    - 

MontKoM,     •• 

FinttcrCbar-Hom,  Alpa  • 

Jaogfraa,  Alps    • 

OrtlerSphs,*' 

Malhacen.  Ghwiada,  Spain 

Nethon,  Pyrenees   • 

Perda,         •' 

Ktna.  Sicily     • 

Monte  Corno,  Apennines 


Dhwalagiri,  Himalaya 
Javaber,  •* 

Ararat,  Armenia 
Klbftrs,  Georgia  - 
Mowna  Roa,  Sandwich  isles 
FeA  of  Demawand,  Persia 
Kaaibeck,  Cteorgia  • 


▲HXKICA. 
Feet. 


25,400 
S4,450 
S1.495 
19,136 
18,807 
17,780 

KlTSOPE. 
15,732 
15,150 
14.109 
13,716 
IS,  853 
11,678 
11,427 
11,275 
10,873 
9,583 


Meant  Bt  Blias,  CaUfevnim 
Silla  de  Caraceas,  VeoMiiela 
Bloe  moantain%  Jamaica 
Mount  Washinirton,  AppalaeUant 
Itacolnmi.  Braiu      .       .       .       . 


Sneebaetba,  Dofradeld,  Norway 
Lomoits.  Carpatbian    - 
Pnnda,  Ural^koasia 
Mont  Mexio,  Cerennes 
Pay  de  Sancj,  AaTergne 
Ben-Mac-Dai.  Scotland 
Vesavias,  Italr 

Hecla.  Iceland      .       •       .       . 
Snowdoo.  Wales    •       -      '  - 
StromboK.  Lipari  Isles- 


Fttl. 

17,869 
8.633 
7.2r8 
6.650 
3^756 


am 

CiTIO 

W15 

UN 

3^ 


■ts 


ASIA. 


27,737 
25.746 
17.260 
16,700 
15,988 
14.300 
14,400 


Opbir.  Samatra        .       .       .       • 
Bgmont,  New  Zealand 
Italitakoi.  Altain  chain,  Tartaiy 
Lebanon,  Palestine 
Awatsha.  Kamschatka    •        •       . 
Bithynian  Olympas,  AnatoKa 
Sea-View'Hiil,  New  Soath  Wales  - 


Geesh,  Abyssinia     • 

Peak  of  Teneriffe,  Canary  isles 

Miltoin,  Barbaiy 


AFRICA, 
15.000 
12,180 
11.400 


Clarence  peak,  Fernando  Po  - 
Table  mountain.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  - 
Diana's  peak,  St.  Helena 


ANTARCTIC  CONTINXirr. 

'    10,000  I  Moontaios  in  Adelie  Land 


ia739 

MM 
6.500 


10.655 
3,58s 


IJSM 


Meant  Erebas  and  Meant  Terror   • 

In  the  following  list,  the  elevation  of  several  remarkable  localities  are 
stated,  with  some  of  the  highest  altitudes  occupied  by  man,  and  reached  by 
him : — 

Fset 

Amrent  of  Gay  Lossac.  at  Paris,  hi  1804.  being  the  greatest  height  ever  attained  by  a  baBooo  22,906 

Greatest  altitadc  attained  by  MM.  Homboldt  and  Bonpland,  on  Chimboraso,  in  1820              .  I9.40O 

Highest  flight  of  the  condor  on  the  Andes         .        .        .        : tl.OOO 

MauerriDg  paw,  in  the  Himalaya,  crossed  by  Captain  A.  Gerard 18.61f 

Absolute  height  of  a  riUage  in  the  Himalaya,  visited  by  Captain  Gerard,  perfaaps  the  Ugbest 

inhabited  »pot  on  the  globe 13,50l 

Farm  of  Antii^oa,  the  highest  inhabited  spot  on  the  Andes 13.435 

Manasarooa  lake,  in  Thibet 14JS00 

Milam  temple,  near  the  source  of  the  Ganges 13,000 

GreiiteBt  altitude  of  the  peach,  apricot,  and  walnot  growing  laxoriantly  in  the  Himalaya       •  9,000 

Thick  woods  of  pine  and  birch  trees  in  the  Himalaya,  the  latter  attaining  a  large  rise  •        -  14.000 

Bushes  seen  in  the  Himalaya 17,000 

Absolute  elevation  of  poplars  fbond  by  Gterard  in  the  Himalaya,  twelve  feet  in  girth      •        -  12JM0 

Highest  point  of  road  across  the  Andes 11,490 

Blevatkmofauito.  the  highest  city  of  the  globe 9.54S 

Btevation  of  Santa  FedeBoacta 8,78T 

Elevation  ofthe  city  of  Mexkx) 7,530 

Highest  pass  in  Europe,  that  of  the  Cerrin,  over  the  Pennine  Alps 11.090 

Highest  constructed  road  in  Europe,  the  pass  of  the  Ortler  Spits 9.100 

Pass  of  the  Gol  de  Tende  over  the  Marentine  Alps  - S.887 

Pass  of  Mount  Cenis  over  the  Graian  Alps       .....'.....  (,77) 

Pass  of  the  Simpk>n  over  the  Pennine  Alps 9jnB 

HighestinhabitedspotinEurope,  the  convent  of  St  Bernard 8.600 

Convent  of  St  Gothard 6,900 

Mine  of  Real  del  Monte,  in  Mexk» ft^» 

Hiahest  growth  of  Peruvian  bark '    0«fN 

Lake  Lacon.  in  Switserland 6^ 

Residence  of  Bonaparte  in  St  Helena,  Longwood  hpase        •...••.  %fitli 

Laktf  of  Geneva,  in  Switserland       ...               1^ 
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Contempladng  die  projections  of  the  surface  with  reference  to  their  aheohite 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  some  of  them  appear  protaberances  of 
enormous  bulk,  and  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  they  must  detract  largely 
firom  the  regularity  of  the  earth's  spherical  fi>rm.  But  they  beciHne  insig- 
nificant  when  compared  with  the  volume  of  the  globe  itself,  Uie  highest  emi- 
nence, that  of  between  five  and  six  miles,  being  only  about  7^9  of  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  sphere.  They  bear,  therefore,  much  the  same  proportion  to 
the  terrestrial  spneroid  as  the  little  risings  on  the  coat  of  the  orange  to  the 
fruit.  Books  of  travels-  abound  vnth  conflicting  statements  respecting  the 
distance  from  which  particular  mountains  may  be  seen.  The  length  of  the 
line  of  visibility  is  not  only  influenced  by  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
by  the  character  of  projections,  apart  from  their  height.  The  peak  of 
Teneriffe  is  not  so  frequently  visible  at  the  same  distance  as  those  tops  of 
the  Andes  which  arc  of  corresponding  elevation,  not  being,  Kke  them,  in- 
yested  with  perpetual  snow.  Humboldt  remarks,  that  the  cone  of  tlie  ftnner 
no  doubt  reflects  a  great  degree  of  light  on  account  of  the  white  eolpr  of  the 
pumice  vnth  which  it  is  covered ;  but  its  height  does  not  form  a  twen^-sec- 
ond  part  of  the  total  elevation,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountain  are  coeted  with 
blocks  of  dark-colored  lava,  or  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  masses  of  vriiich 
reflect  little  light,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  being  separated  by  shadows  of 
greater  extent  than  the  illuminated  paits.  He  refers  the  peak,  therefore,  to 
that  class  of  mountains  which  are  seen  at  a  great  distance  only  in  a  negatire 
manner,  or  because  they  intercept  the  light  transmitted  from  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  atmosphere.  Still,  it  has  been  observed  at  the  distance  of  124, 
131,  and  even  138  miles  ;  ai>d  the  summit  of  Mowna-Roa,  in  the  Sandwich 
islands,  has  been  seen,  at  a  period  when  it  was  destitute  of  snow,  skirting  the 
horizon  from  the  distance  of  183  miles.  This  is  the  most  remaricable  exam- 
ple yet  known  of  the  visibility  of  high  land,  and  aa  Mowna-Roa  was  nega- 
tively seen,  both  cases  refute  the  theory  of  Bouguer,  that  mountains  seen 
negatively  can  not  be  perceived  at  distances  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  miles. 

The  summits  of  the  superior  elevations  are  regions  of  perpetual  snow  and 
ice,  and  below  the  limits  of  constant  congelation  there  is  a  zone  in  which 
snow  lies  upon  the  surface  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  accu- 
mulations above  and  near  the  line  where  pei*petual  frost  commences,  consti- 
tute some  of  the  most  dangerous  and  tcmble  phemomena  of  high  mountain 
districts.  When  the  mass  becomes  so  great  that  the  inclined  plane  on  which 
it  rests  can  no  longer  support  it,  or  when  the  pile  which  has  been  heaped 
together  by  the  winter  snow-storms  becomes  loosened  by  the  action  of  the 
sun  in  spring  and  summer,  it  descends  with  immense  violence  from  its  site 
into  subjacent  valleys,  sometimes  filling  them  up  with  its  volume,  and  bar)'- 
ing  man,  beast,  and  village,  beneath  its  load.  The  avalanches  composed 
chiefly  of  drifts  are  not  so  dangerous  and  destructive  as  those  of  snow  ren- 
dered clammy  by  a  thaw.  The  former  may  frequently  be  removed  without 
much  danger  being  sustained,  but  the  latter  are  precipitated  in  compact 
masses,  and  carry  away  or  crush  the  objects  that  lie  in  their  path.  In  the 
canton  of  the  Orisons,  an  avalanche  descended  in  the  year  1749,  upon  the 
valley  of  Tawich,  and  entirely  covered  the  whole  village  of  Rueras.  The 
snow  torrent  fell  in  the  nij;ht  without  disturbing  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
who,  on  awaking  in  the  morning,  were  surprised  that  the  day  did  not  break. 
Sixty  out  of  a  hundred  persons  were  rescued  from  their  perilous  situaticni 
alive,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  to  support  life  being  obtained  through  inter- 
stices in  their  snowy  canopy.  In  the  same  canton,  an  avalanche  descended 
upon  Val  Calanca,  in  1806,  which  removed  a  forest  from  its  site  to  an  oppo- 
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Bide  oF  tbe  valley,  and  fixed  a  fir^ree  upon  the  roof  of  tbe  panonage  house. 
lancbea  occur  in  the  Pyrenees  and  in  Norway,  but  are  most  frequent  in 
high  AlpSy  owing  to  their  abrupt  and  precipitous  declivities.  They  are 
n  set  in  motion  by  vibrations  of  the  air,  such  as  the  discharge  of  a  musket, 
1  peal  of  thunder,  or  the  mere  passage  of  a  traveller,  will  produce ;  and 
ice  in  districts  subject  to  them  a  cautious  silence  and  wary  footsteps  are 
oined  upon  the  inexperienced  visiter.  Professor  Forbes  gives  a  stinking 
tance  or  encountering  a  highly  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  when 
EL  considerable  elevation  in  the  Alps  :  ''We  were  still  above  nine  thousand 
t  above  the  sea,  when  I  noticed  a  curious  sound  which  seemed  to  proceed 
m  the  Alpine  pole  with  which  I  was  walking.  I  asked  the  guide  next 
t  whether  he  heard  it,  and  what  ho  thought  it  was.  The  members  of  that 
temity  are  very  hard  pushed  indeed  when  they  have  not  an  answer  ready 
•  any  emergency.  He  therefore  replied  with  great  coolness,  that  the  rust- 
g  oir  the  stick  proceeded  from  a  worm  eating  the  wood  in  the  interioi*. 
IIS  answer  did  hot  appear  to  me  satisfactory,  and  I  therefore  applied  the 
perismentum  cruets  of  reversing  tbe  stick,  so  that  the  point  was  now  upper- 
)st.  The  worm  was  already  at  the  upper  end.  I  next  held  my  hand 
ove  my  head,  and  my  fingers  yielded  a  fizzing  sound.  There  could  be  but 
e  explanation — we  were  so  near  a  thunder-cloud  as  to  be  highly  electnfied 
'  induction.  I  soon  perceived  that  all  the  angular  stones  were  hissing 
und  us  like  points  near  a  powerful  electrical  machine.  I  told  my  compan- 
ns  of  our  situation,  and  begged  Damatter  to  lower  his  umbrella,  which  he 
jd  hoisted  against  a  hail  shower,  and  whose  gay  brass  point  was  likely  to 
icome  the  paratonnerre  of  the  party.  The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  my 
outh  when  a  clap  of  thunder,  unaccompanied  by  lightning,  justified  my 
ecaution.'*  The  thunder-clap,  the  hunter's  horn,  or  even  the  human  voice, 
IS  frequently  shook  the  nicely-poised  avalanche  from  its  site,  and  hurled  it 
to  lower  regions,  crushing  trees,  sweeping  away  rocks,  and  damming  up 
e  streams  that  have  lain  in  its  course. 

Besides  accumulations  of  snow,  we  meet  with  glaciers  in  high  regions,  oi 
ctensive  fields  of  ice.  These  are  formed  of  avalanches  partially  thawed 
iring  the  heat  of  summer.  The  water  yielded  by  the  melting  of  the  sur- 
ce,  m  connexion  with  rain,  percolates  through  the  mass,  which  acquires 
msistency,  and  is  converted  into  eternal  ice  by  the  frost  of  a  following  win 
T.  Iceland  is  appropriately  named  from  the  number  and  extent  of  its  gla 
ers,  which  are  there  known  by  the  name  of  yokuls,  signifying  large  masses 
f  ice.  The  most  extensive,  the  Klofa  yokul,  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the 
land,  is  a  vast  chain  of  ice  and  snow  mountains,  supposed  to  fill  a  space  of 
iree  thousand  square  miles.  Some  of  the  yokuls  are  remarkable  tor  their 
icillation,  not  remaining  in  a  settled  position,  a  peculiarity  common  to  the 
Jpine  glaciers.  These  ice  formations  are  found  among  the  Norwegian 
Lghlands,  in  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  upon  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Spain ; 
ut  their  grand  European  site  is  the  Alps.  "  If,"  says  Saussure,  "  a  specta- 
)r  could  be  placed  at  sufficient  height  above  the  Alps,  to  embrace  at  one 
iew  those  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Dauphine,  he  would  see  a  mass  of 
lountains  intersected  by  numerous  valleys,  and  composed  of  several  parallel 
bains,  the  highest  in  the  middle,  and  the  others  decreasing  gradually  as  thev 
ecede.  The  central  and  highest  chain  would  appear  to  him  bristled  with 
raggy  rocks,  covered,  even  in  summer,  with  snow  and  ice  in  all  those  places 
bat  are  not  absolutely  vertical ;  but  on  both  sides  of  the  chain,  he  would 
ae  deep  and  verdant  valleys,  well  watered  and  covered  with  villages.  Ex- 
mining  still  more  in  detail,  he  would  remark  that  the  central  range  is  com- 
K>sed  of  lofly  peaks  and  smaller  chains,  covered  with  snow  on  their  tops» 
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but  having  all  tliair  Blopes  that  are  not  risry  much  inclined,  covered  with  iee, 
while  the  intervala  between  them  form  elevated  valleys  filled  with  immense 
masses  of  ice,  extending  down  into  the  deep  and  inhabited  valleys  which 
border  on  the  great  chain.  The  chain  nearest  to  the  centre  would  present  to 
the  observer  the  same  phenomenon,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  beyond  which  be 
would  see  no  more  ice,  nor  even  snow,  save  here  and  there  on  some  of  the 
more  elevated  summits.'*  Saussure  therefore  recognised  two  kinds  of  gla- 
ciers ;  the  first  contained  in  the  valleys,  more  or  less  deep,  and  which,  though 
at  great  elevations,  are  still  commanded  on  all  sides  by  mountains  higher  still; 
the  second  not  contained  in  valleys,  but  spread  out  on  the  slopes  of  the  higher 
peaks. 

The  glacier  system  of  the  Alps  embraces  an  extensive  area.  M.  Ebul  es- 
timates, that  there  may  be  at  least  four  hundred  of  the  larger  sized  glaciers, 
varying  from  three  to  thirty  miles  in  length.  The  aggregate  superficial 
extent  of  all  those  of  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy,  is  cal- 
culated by  some  authorities  to  amount  to  not  less  than  fourteen  hundred 
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square  miles.  The  greatest  breadth  of  an  individual  specimen  is  seldom 
more  than  two  miles.  The  thickness  varies  from  a  hundred  to  six  hundred 
feet.  The  glaciers  are  moving  masses,  slipping  down  the  inclined  planes 
upon  which  they  are  situate  by  the  impulse  of  their  own  gravity,  when  their 
adhesion  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  weakened  by  the  beat  of  sum- 
mer. This  motion  gives  rise  to  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  summer  pro- 
ductions and  winter  formations  being  sometimes  in  immediate  contact  with 
each  other,  the  ice-fields  obtruding  into  flowery  meadows,  and  gradually  for- 
cing their  way  into  the  regions  of  cultivation.  According  to  Professor  Forbes, 
the  very  huts  of  the  peasantry  are  sometimes  iiivadea  by  this  moving  ice. 
and  many  persons  now  living  have  seen  the  full  ears  of  corn  touching  the 
glacier,  or  gathered  ripe  chenies  from  the  trees  with  one  foot  standing  on 
the  ice !  The  rate  of  advance  of  different  glaciers,  varies  considerably- 
M.  Ebul  states,  that  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  they  travel  at  about  fourteen 
feot  a  year,  while  in  that  of  Grindelwald,  the  glaciers  move  rather  faster,  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  feet  in  a  year,  a  difference  probably  attributable  to  the 
ground  being  variously  inclined.  The  same  glacier  wiU  also  make  more 
progress  in  one  year  than  in  another,  according  as  a  summer  of  lesser  or 
greater  warmth  renders  its  liberation  more  or  less  complete.  Captain  Hall 
remarks  upon  the  ploughing  up  of  the  ground  lying  before  a  glacier  by  iti 
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At  ■•  wi  obnoot  Pfoof  of  iu  progroMMm,  tnd  inBtanotftthe  remiirkable 
«f  tbeglader  of  BiMTa  Ming  inlo  die  fewer  pvt  of  tt^ 
y  croeBiiig  ftooi  one  tide  of  tm  valley  to  the  oUier/aod  bmng  so  irreBUi* 
f  preaeed  finrward  by  the  weight  of  iiiow  on  ito  ahouldeiep  Ugh  np  the 
•  df  Bfont  Blanc,  that  on  leadiing  the  oppotite  ride  of  the  vaSey,  it  ao- 
ly  trwela  for  a  oonaiderable  distance  np  the  bank.  "  The  guides/'  be 
mks,  **  pointed  out  the  comers  of  green  nelds,  peepmg  out  from  the  sides 
the  glacier  in  the  middle  of  the  yafiey,  and  diowed  us  traces  of  walls  and 
sea  which  had  belonged  to  laige  villages,  now  entirely  obliterated  by  the 
ring  mass.  I  took  notice  of  one  .circumstance,  which  told  the  fatal  story 
y  welL  We  had  walked  along  a  well*wom  footpath  till  our  course  was 
uptly  stopped  by  the  edge  of  the  glacier ;  but  on  crossing  over  it,  we  re- 
oof^med  our  footpath,  viliich  had  been  quite  hidden  by  the  intervening 
•a."  There  is  a  limit,  however,  put  to  the  encroachment  ,oC  the  glaciers, 
e  lower  extremities  pure  gradually  thawed  away  in  the  warm  atmosphere 
the  Talleys,  so  that  though  pushed  forward  by  the  weight  of  ice  and  snow 
iumulated  at  the  upper  extremities  during  the  winter,  there  is  a  "  bound 
sd  by  a  perpetual  decree,"  beyond  which  they  can  not  pass.  The  glaciers 
libit  a  smg^ilarly  diversified  aspect,  hues  varying  from  the  purest  white  ti> 
4iie  and  green  tinge,  surfaces  resembling  in  some  parts  a  smooth  and  pol- 
ed mirror,  and  in  others,  a  sea  frozen  when  apgry  and  tempest-tost. 
rhe  sudden  descent  of  ice  in  the  form  of  an  avalanche,  sometimes  ocea- 
ns disastrous  resulu,  blocking  up  to  a  certain  height  a  contracted  valley, 
1  arrestuig  the  progress  of  its  streams ;  a  lake  forms  which  becomes  per- 
nenty  if 'ue  barrief  be  composed  of  scHid  materials,  in  a  quantity  sufficient 
reaiat  the  pressure  of  the 'accumulated  waters.  In  that  case,  the  lakei  will 
on  incteasing,  till,  rising  to  the  level  of  some  crevice,  or  of  the  summit  of 
t  moondy  its  waters  are  discharged,  and  thus  a  beautiful  expanse  with  a 
icade  b  added  to  the  scenery  of  the  valley.  It  generally-  happens,  how- 
nr,  that  sack  lakes  are  only  temporary,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  ram- 
tt  being  unable  to  withstand  the  enotmous  and  increasing  pressure  of  the 
ested  waters,  or  owing  to  its  materials  consisting  of  snow  and  ice,  which 
>  gradually  wasted.  The  consequence  is,  diat  the  barrier  is  forced,  and 
I  valley  below  is  subject  to  the  action  of  a  mighty  deluge,  larsely  altering 
features  by  its  rapia  and  resistless  rush,  destroying  the  dwelbngaof  its  in- 
Intants  with  the  monuments  of  their  industry,  and  sometimes  invohriuff  ^ 
ffftd  sacrifice  of  life,  the  flood  at  last  subsiding  into  a  peacefid  stream,  but 
tnding  its  way  in  a  different  channel  to  that  pursued  before  the  waters  were 
Bimad  up,  a  bed  constructed  by  the  powerful  sweep  of  the  newly-emand- 
ted  torrent  One  of  the  most  memorable  instances  of  this  kind  occnrred 
1818,  in  the  Yal  de  Baenes,  one  of  the  transverse  branches  of  die  great 
igicodinal  valley  of  the  Khone,  above  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  valley,  or 
xy  gtoif  extei^s  from  thirty  to  forty  miles,  and  presents  steep  and  rugged 
mntain  walls,  the  summits  ascending  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow, 
d  exhibiting  gladera  on  their  slopes.  At  the  top  of  the  valley,  the  river 
"anae  has  its  origin  in  the  two  glaciers  of  Chermontane  and  Mont  Duraud, 
d  flows  along  its  course  to  its  termination  at  Martigny,  where  it  joins  the 
tOfOB,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  chief  affluents.  Not  far  fix>m  the  upper  end 
tlie  Val  de  Bagnea,  it  is  fermed  into  a  narrow  goige  b}r  the  approxima- 
g  flanka  of  Mont  PlenrBur  on  one  aide,  and  Moot  Buuroisin  on  tne  other, 
tweea  whidi  is  die  glacier  of  G^troi.  From  diis  glacier  large  masses  of 
I  isie  eontinaally  detached,  which,  falling  into  die  ravine,  tend  to  fill  up 
f  eootracted  channel,  and  arnsat  the  progress  of.  the  Dranse.  For  several 
to  the  time  referred  to,  the  river  had  been  much  obstructed 
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by  blocks  of  ice  and  snow,  wbicb  at  lengtb  accumulated  so  as  to  resist  tba 
heats  of  summer,  and  ultimately  form  a  conical  projection  of  the  glacier  insif 
completely  across  its  bed  to  the  height  of  about  a  hundred  feet.  In  April 
1818,  the  Dranse  was  dammed  up,  and  a  lake  began  to  form,  which  soon  at- 
tained a  considerable  magnitude.  It  was  obviously  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  icy  barrier  would  not  be  able  to  hold  out  long  against  the 
mcreasing  pressure  of  the  waters,  and  the  sudden  efflux  of  such  a  mighty 
volume  as  was  collected,  would  -as  certainly  desolate  the  Val  de  Bagnes.  Tu 
avoid  this  calamity,  which  every  day  became  more  impending,  an  engineer 
started  the  bold  scheme  of  tunnelling  the  rampart  of  ice,  and  was  employed 
by  the  government  of  the  canton  for  that  purpose.  This  scheme,  says  the 
memoir  of  M.  Escher  upon  it,  "was  beg^n  on  the  tenth  of  May,  and  fiuished 
on  the  thirteenth  of  June,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Venetz.  The  gallery 
was  sixty-eight  feet  long,  and  during  its  formation  the  workmen  were  ex- 
posed to  the  constant  risk  of  being  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  falling  blocks  of 
ice,  or  buried  under  the  glacier  itself."  The  lake  at  this  time  contained  at 
least  eight  hundred  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  water,  which  in  three  days  wai 
reduced  to  five  hundred  and  thirty  millions,  by  the  discharge  from  the  gallery. 
The  sequel  may  be  best  related  in  the  words  of  the  memoir : — 

•*A8  soon  as  the  water  flowed  from  the  lower  end  of  the  gallery,  the  velo- 
city of  the  cascade  melted  the  ice,  and  thus  wore  away  the  grallery  at  its  mootL 
The  water  which  had  penetrated  the  crevices  of  the  glacier  caused  enormous 
fragments  of  ice  to  fall  from  the  lower  sides  of  it ;  so  &at  owing  to  these  causes 
the  body  of  the  glacier,  which  formed  the  retaining  wall  of  the  lake,  wss  so 
much  diminished  in  thickness  that  the  floor  of  the  gallery  was  reduced  from 
its  original  length  of  six  hundred  to  eight  feet.  As  soon  as  the  cascade  bad 
cut  through  the  cone  of  ice,  it  attacked  the  debris  of  the  base  of  Mauvoisin, 
upon  which  the  cone  rested  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  torrent  undermined  the  gla- 
cier by  washing  away  the  loose  materials  forming  the  bed  of  the  stream,  on 
which  the  mass  of  ice  had  been  piled  up ;  and  having  carried  it  off  by  degrees, 
it  became  able  to  push  the  soil  soil  from  the  foot  of  Mont  Mauvoisin,  and 
excavate  for  itself  a  passage  between  the  glacier  and  the  rocky  beds  wbicb 
compose  the  mountain.  As  soon  as  this  happened,  the  water  rushed  out,  the 
ice  gave  way  with  a  tremendous  crash,  the  lake  was  emptied  in  half  an  hour, 
and  the  sea  of  water  which  it  contained  precipitated  itselt  into  the  valley,  with 
a  rapidity  and  violence  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  The  fury  of  this 
raging  flood  was  first  stayed  by  the  narrow  gorge  below  the  glacier  formed 
between  Mont  Pleureur  and  a  projecting  breast  of  Mont  Mauvoisin  :  here  it 
was  engulfed  with  such  force  that  it  carried  away  the  bridge  of  Mauvoisin, 
ninety  feet  above  the  Dranse,  and  even  rose  several  fathoms  above  the  ad- 
vanced mass  of  the  mountains.  From  this  narrow  gorge,  the  flood  spread 
itself  over  a  wider  part  of  the  valley,  which  again  contracted  into  another 
gorge ;  and  in  this  way,  passing  from  one  basin  to  another,  it  acouired  new 
violence,  and  carried  along  with  it  forests,  rocks,  houses,  bams,  ana  cultivated 
land.  When  it  reached  Le  Chable,  one  of  the  principal  villages  of  the  val- 
ley, the  flood,  which  seemed  to  contain  more  debris  than  water,  was  pent  up 
between  the  piers  of  a  solid  bridge,  nearly  fifty  feet  above  the  Dranse,  aud 
began  to  attack  the  inclined  plane  upon  which  the  church  and  the  chief  part 
of  the  town  are  built.  An  additional  rise  of  a  few  feet  would  have  insuntly 
undermined  the  village ;  but  at  this  critical  moment  the  bridge  gave  way,  and 
carried  off  with  it  the  houses  at  its  two  extremities.  The  flood  now  spread 
itself  over  the  wide  part  of  the  valley  between  Le  Chable  and  St.  Branchier, 
undermining,  destroying,  and  hurrying  away  the  houses,  the  roads,  the  richest 
crops,  and  the  finest  trees,  loaded  with  fruit.     Instead  of  being  encumbeied  with 
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Am  moYing  ehios  reoeiTad  from  them,  new fi»ro6;  wad  when  it 


tarn  moYing  ebios  reoelTad  nom  UMm.  new s»ro6;  and  when  it 
naifow  Tallay  extondinp^  from  St  BnoMshior  to  Maitigny,  it  con- 
Um  woik  of  dfittnietion  till  its  fury  beeune  weakmied  hjr  expanding 
iMtf  owr  the  mat  plain  formed  by  die  valley  of  die  Rhone.  After  raTamng 
Lie  BiaTg  and  &e  Tillage  of  Mardgny,  it  ftU  with  compaiatiTe  tranqiullity 
inlo  iSbm  RhonOt  leanng  behind  it  the  wreek  of  hooaes  and  of  fimuture,  thoa- 
niida  6f  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  the«bodies  of  men  and  of  animals 
whom  it  had  swept  away." 

It  was  calculated  by  me  writer  of  the  memoir,  that  the  flood  for  die  flxst 
four  miles  swept  along  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  nearly  the  speed 
nf  a  locomotive,  and  furnished  about  three  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
water  every  second — an  efflux  five  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Rhine  at 
Baale.  In  six  hours  and.  a  half,  it  arrived  at  the  lake  of  Geneva,  having 
passed  into  die  Rhone,  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles.  Among  the  physicu 
alterations  efiected  by  this  debacle,  there  was  the  deposition  of  a  stratum  of 
alluvial  matter  over  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Yal  de  Bagnes. 
Thia  wras  several  feet  in  thickness,  and  was  so  distributed  that  roads  were 
obliged  to  be  cut  through  it  in  some  places,  as  when  the  snows  have  blocked 
op  our  thoroughfares.  There  was  die  transportation  of  an  immense  number 
of  isolated  masses  of  rock  to  a  considerable  distance^  some  of  which  must 
have  been  many  tons  in  weight.  One  of  those,  fairly  projected  out  of  the 
fforge  of  the  valley  into  the  plain,  measured  twenty-seven  paces  round,  twelve 
feet  in  height,  and  twelve  feet  across  in  one  direction,  and  even  larger  masses 
bore  indubitable  marks  of  having  been  in  modon.  For  some  dme  the  course 
of  die  Dranse  fluctuated,  and  when  at  last  it  setded  down  into  a  channel,  it 
was  one  widely  different  from  that  which  had  before  been  followed.  Captain 
Hall  visited  Mardgny  a  few  weeks  af^er  diis  visitadon,  and  found  every  land- 
mark obliterated  under  one  uniform  mass  of  detritus,  which  had  levelled  all 
distincdona  in  a  "  sweeping  and  democratic  confusion." 

But  of  all  die  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  high  lands  of  the  globe,  those 
of  the  acdve  volcanoes  are  die  most  peculiar  and  sublime.     The  term  is 

derived  from  Vulcanus,  the  ima- 
ginary god  of  fire  among  the  Ro- 
mans, and  is  applied  to  those 
mountains  which  are  die  vents 
of  igneous  acdon,  ejecdng  from 
their  sides  or  summits  flame^ 
smoke,  ashes,  and  lava  streams. 
They  are,  in  general,  elevations 
of  a  conical  form,  terminadng 
at  the  summit  with  a  hollow, 
called  a  crater  or  cup  from  its 
shape.  Smoke  is  constandy  is* 
suing  from  the  tops  of  some 
of  these  mountains,  but  the  vio* 
lent  paroxysms  during  which 
Vo!c««ofOri«b.-  stones  are  discharged,  and  tor- 

renu  of  red-hot  lava,  occur  only  at  distant  and  irregular  intervals.  The 
eruptions  frequently  issue  from  several  opMungs,  or  smaller  craters,  widun 
the  superior  one,  the  number  and  size  or  whicn .are  oonsiderably  varied  by 
eraa  or  cUstmbanee.  These  eras  are  generally  preceded,  in  some  instances 
far  several  wedts,  by  die  shocks  of  earthquakes,  or  by  immense  columns  of 
snsoke  issuing  from  the  volcano  aboul  So  exhibit  explosion,  often  involvmg 
die  MighbonDg  country  in  darkness.    Sounds  resembling  the  snceessive 
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discharge  of  a  park  of  artillery  are  then  heard,  followed  by  sadden  flashat  uf 
flame,  and  showers  of  stones.  A  stream  of  lava  next  bursts  forth  from  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  or  in  a  great  eruption  from  the  crater,  flowing  in  a 
sluggish  fiery  current  down  the  declivities.  Af^er  the  lava  ceases  to  flow, 
the  volcanic  ashes,  composed  of  various  materials,  are  thrown  out  of  dw 
summit  in  immense  quantities,  sufficient  to  cover  the  vicinity  lor  miles.  The 
products  of  volcanoes  differ  to  some  extent,  those  of  America  >  throwing  out 
water,  and  in  some  instances  fish,  besides  the  ordinary  materials.  It  is  sin- 
gular, also,  that  in  the  ^ew  World,  the  active  volcanic  sites  are  chiefly  con- 
tinental, while  in  the  Old  World  they  are  mostly  found  in  the  islands.  In 
both  regions,  however,  they  are  almost  invariably  situated  near  the  sea,  or 
some  inland  collection  of  water.  Upward  of  two  hundred  are  known  to 
exist,  distributed  as  follows,  according  to  Professor  Jameson's  statement : — 

Earopc,  on  the  continent,  1.     On  iMlandt.  IS.    I    America,  on  the  continent,  97.    On  iahmdm  19. 
Aula,  "  "  8.        "        *•        58.    I    Africa.         "         '*  unknown.      -       ••  naoy. 

In  addition  to  the  above.  Mount  Erebus,  on  the  south  polar  continent,  is 
an  active  volcano  of  immense  size.  The  mass  and  elevation  of  volcanoes 
seem  to  regrulate  the  occurrence  of  eruptions,  the  smallest  being  the  most 
active.     Thus  Stromboli,  an  inferior  elevation,  is  almost  always  flaring  as  the 

freat  lighthouse  of  nature  in  the  Mediterranean.     Vesuvius,  far  less  than 
Itna,  is  the  most  active  of  the  two,  while  Cotopaxi,  a  mountain  of  enormous 
volume,  reposes  for  centuries. 

Of  existing  volcanic  action,  the  most  sublime  and  imposing  example  per- 
haps to  be  found  m  the  world,  is  in  the  island  of  Hawaii,  formerly  calleil 
Owhyhee.  The  whole  island  seems  to  be  an  immense  hollow  cone,  baring 
an  area  of  4,000  square  miles,  and  attaining  an  elevation  of  16,000  feet,  the 
height  of  Mowna  Roa.  It  forms  a  pyramidal  chimney  over  a  vast  incan- 
descent mass  burning  beneath  it,  and  also  under  some  part  of  the  hed 
of  the  surrounding  ocean,  having  numerous  vents  through  which  the  fur- 
nace below  communicates  with  the  atmosphere  above.  Lord  Byron  and  a 
party  of  officers  from  the  Blonde  frigate,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  visited 
the  crater  of  Kirauea,  near  the  base  of  Mowna  Roa,  and  witnessed  a  scene, 
says  the  describcr,  more  horribly  sublime  than  anything  he  had  ever  ima- 
gined to  exist  even  in  the  idler  visions  of  unearthly  things.  Arrived  at  the 
brink  of  the  crater,  they  stood  looking  down  into  a  fearful  gulf,  fifleen  hun- 
dred feet  in  depth,  and  upward  of  two  miles  in  circumference.  The  edjre 
of  the  crater  was  so  steep,  that  it  seemed  as  if  by  a  single  leap  they  could 

E lunge  into  the  lowest  abyss.  Its  surface  had  all  the  agitation  cif  an  ocean, 
(illow  afVer  billow  tossed  its  monstrous  bcisom  into  the  air,  and  occasionally 
the  waves  from  opposite  directions  met  with  such  violence  as  to  dash  the 
fiery  spray  in  the  concussion  forty  or  fifly  feet  high.  Such  was  the  agonizins 
struggle  of  the  action  within — the  appalling  sounds  of  the  conflicting  ele- 
ments, muttering  and  sighing,  groaning  and  blowing,  that  one  of  the  party 
shrunk  back,  exclaiming:  '*  Call  it  weakness,  or  whatever  you  please,  but  I 
can  not  look  again  !'*  'About  fifty  cones  of  various  heights,  active  chimneys 
of  volcanic  fire,  were  counted  in  the  abyss.  Volumes  of  smoke  and  steam 
were  ascending  from  these  vents,  but  as  the  evening  closed,  fire  aflcr  ^ 
appeared  glimmering  through  the  vapor.  Some  of  the  cones  were  ejectine 
tVatrments  of  rock  ;  others,  ashes,  lava,  and  boiling  water ;  streams  of  fire 
seemed  to  be  running  among  the  laboring  craters ;  forming  a  scene  which,  in 
c(»iinexion  with  the  roar  of  the  elements  bursting  from  their  prison,  reminded 
the  party,  as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  of  the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and 
brimstone.    To  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  it  is  well  known  that  a  Christian  con- 
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vert  descended,  and  plunged  a  stick  into  the  fiery  deluge !  an  act  />f  female 
heroism  to  dispel  the  illusion  of  her  countrymen,  who  were  spectators  at  a 
distance,  and  who  fancied  that  Peli,  the  god  of  the  Kirauea  fires,  would  pun- 
ish with  instant  destruction  any  violation  of  his  sanctuary. 

One  of  the  most  tremendous  volcanic  eruptions  ever  recorded,  was  that 
which  issued  from  the  Tomboro  mountain,  in  the  island  of  Sombawa,  for  an 
account  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  It  began  on  the 
5th  of  April,  1815,  and  continued,  with  some  intermissions,  until  the  June 
following.  The  sound  of  the  explosion  was  heard  at  Temate,  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Gilolo,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  geographical 
miles :  and  in  Sumatra,  which  is  nine  hundred  and  seventy.  In  some  parts  of 
the  island  violent  whirlwinds  carried  up  men,  horses,  and  cattle  into  the  air; 
the  sea  was  covered  with  the  trunks  of  trees  which  had  been  torn  up ;  and 
the  ashes  from  the  mountain,  wafted  to  Tara  and  Celebes,  a  dbtance  of  three 
hundred  miles,  caused  a  darkness  in  the  daytime  more  profound  than  had 
ever  been  known  in  the  darkest  night.  To  the  west  of  Sumatra  the  sea 
was  coated  with  a  mass  of  cinders  two  feet  thick,  and  many  miles  in  extent, 
and  ships  with  difficulty  forced  their  way  through  it.  *<  We  grounded,"  aays 
one  of  Sir  Stamford's  correspondents,  "  on  the  bank  of  Bima  town.  The 
anchorage  of  Bima  must  have  been  altered  considerably,  as,  where  we 
grounded,  the  Temate  cruiser  lay  at  anchor  in  six  fathoms  a'  few  montb 
before."  The  area  over  which  the  effects  of  the  eruption  extended  was  up- 
ward of  two  thousand  English  miles  in  circumference :  the  surface  of  Sum- 
bawa  was  considerably  altered ;  acclivities  were  turned  into  Valleys,  and 
valleys  into  elevations ;  and  of  its  unfortunate  inhabitants,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  twelve  thousand,  only  twenty-six  persons  escaped. 

The  volcanic  regions  include  those  where  there  are  active  vents  and  extinct 
craters,  with  intervening  districts  often  shaken  by  earthquakes  and  abound- 
ing with  hot  springs,  the  evidences  of  subterranean  igneous  action.  There 
are  three  large  continuous  areas  of  this  kind. 

To  the  island  at  the  southern  extremity  of  America,  Magalhaens  gave  the 
name  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  or  the  land  of  fire,  no  doubt  from  the  sensible  dis- 
play of  igneous  activity  ;  for  the  assertion  of  Make  Brun  is  corroborated  by 
the  evidence  of  Captain  Hall,  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  an  active 
volcano  at  the  present  time.  Proceeding  northward  along  the  coast  which 
fringes  the  Pacific  ocean,  there  is  scarcely  one  degree  of  latitude  from  the 
forty -sixth  to  the  twenty-seventh,  in  which  there  is  not  an  active  vent.  The 
Chilian  volcanoes  rise  up  through  granitic  mountains.  Villarica,  one  of  the 
principal,  is  always  burning,  and  so  loity  as  to  be  distinguished  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  and  fifly  miles.  A  yeur  never  passes  without  some  slight 
shocks  of  earthquakes  in  the  province,  and  about  once  in  a  century,  or 
oftener,  tremendous  convulsions  shake  the  land  fix>m  one  end  to  the  other. 
In  Peru  there  is  the  same  continual  disturbance  of  the  surface,  more  or  less 
violent,  though  only  one  active  volcano  is  at  present  known.  Still  fuither 
north,  about  the  middle  of  Quito,  where  the  Andes  attain  their  loftiest  alti- 
tude, the  peaks  of  Tunguragua,  Cotopaxi,  and  Antisana,  are  in  frequent  play. 
From  the  sides  of  the  former  a  mass  of  mud  was  ejected  in  1797,  which 
dammed  up  nvers,  occasioned  new  lakes,  and  filled  up  valleys  a  thousand  feet 
wide  to  the  depth  of  six  hundred  feet.  In  the  province  of  Paste,  further 
noith,  there  are  three  volcanoes ;  in  Papayan,  three  others ;  in  Grautemala 
and  Nicaragua,  no  less  than  twenty  are  in  an  active  state.  Hitherto  we  have 
followed  this  great  volcanic  chain  almost  due  north.  In  Mexico,  however, 
it  turns  off  in  a  side  direction,  extending  on  the  west  to  the  isles  of  Revila- 
gido  and  the  Califomian  peninsula,  and  embracing  eastward  the  whole  of 
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e  West  Indian  isles.     The  length  of  this  enonnous  dhain,  from  Cape 
jom  to  Missouri,  is  greater  than  from  the  pole  ta  the  equator.    Its  west- 


Jorullo,  Mexico. 

ani  extent  is  hid  fi'om  us  by  the  watera  of  tho  Pacific ;  but  probably  it 
lacnes  across  the  whole  of  its  immense  bed.  Cotopaxi  is  described  by 
LionDoidt  as  the  most  beautiful  and  regular  of  all  the  colossal  summits  of  the 
naes,  oeing  a  perfect  cone,  which  is  covered  with  snow,  and  shines  with 
ii.zhng  splendor  at  sunset.  There  are  no  rocks  projecting  through  its  icy 
laode,  except  near  the  edge  of  the  crater,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  small 
rcuiar  wall.  The  traveller  tried  to  reach  the  summit,  but  failed,  owing  to 
le  cone  being  suiTounded  by  deep  ravines,  and  pronounces  the  ascent  to 
le  crater  impossible.  This  is  the  highest  of  the  Andean  volcanoes #vhicb 
ive  recently  been  in  an  active  state.  If  the  3,932  feet  of  Vesuvius  were 
lanted  upon  the  top  of  Etna,  which  has  an  elevation  of  10,873,  Cotopaxi 
ould  not  be  equalled  in  altitude  by  4,073  feet.  Its  eruptions  have  been 
pon  a  scale  corresponding  with  its  magnitude.  In  1738  its  fires  ascended 
,953  feet  above  the  crater,  and  in  1744  its  voice  was  heard  at  Honda,  on 
le  river  Magdalen  a,  a  distance  of  nearly  seven  hundred  miles.  In  1768, 
le  inhabitants  of  two  neighbonng  towns  were  obliged  to  use  lanterns  by 
sy  in  the  streets,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  ashes  ejected,  and  at  two  hundred 
liles  distance  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  heard  its  noises  day  and  night,  like 
le  discharges  of  a  battery,  during  the  explosion  of  1803. 
A  second  line  of  volcanic  action,  upon  as  gigantic  a  scale  as  the  prece- 
ing,  commences  at  one  of  the  most  western  points  of  North  America,  the 
enmsula  of  Alaska,  in  latitude  iii*ty-nve  degrees.  It  pursues  a  western 
>ur8e  for  about  two  hundred  geographical  miles,  embracing  the  Aleutian 
lies,  and  reaching  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Kamschatka.  Throughout  the 
'hole  of  this  tract  earthquakes  arc  of  iroquent  occurrence,  and  the  bed  of 
le  sea  and  the  surface  of  the  land  are  often  altered  by  their  tremendous 
lolence.  Seven  active  volcanoes  are  found  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
eninsula  of  Kamschatka,  and  thence  the  chain  trends  to  the  Kunle  isles, 
'here  nine  more  are  known  to  have  been  in  eruption.  Still  southerly,  the 
ne  extends  to  the  Japanese  group,  where  there  are  a  considerable  number, 
[id  where  the  disruption  of  the  surface  of  the  land  in  some  districts  is  almost 
icessant,  and  sometimes  violent.  Passing  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  ttie  range 
nbrmces  the  Loo  Choo  archipelago,  the  Philippine  and  Ladrone  islands, 
sd  is  prolonged  south  to  New  Guinea.  Here  it  branches  off  in  a  vait 
mnsTeiBO  line,  extending  on  the  one  hand  into  the  heart  of  the  Pacific,  and 
B  tlie  oUier  through  Java  and  Sumatra  into  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

20 
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A  third  chain  craverBes  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  European 
continent,  a  distance  of  above  a  thousand  geographical  miles.  It  commences 
at  the  Azores,  and  extends  to  the  Caspian  sea,  having  for  its  northern  bounda- 
ries the  Tyrolean  and  Swiss  Alps,  and  for  its  southern  bounds  the  northeni 
kingdoms  of  Africa.  This  district  has  frequently  been  visited  with  earth- 
quakes, those  of  Lisbon  and  Calabria  causing  the  whole  continent  to  vibrate 
at  the  shock.  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Stromboli,  are  at  present  the  chief  active 
v^nts,  but  anciently  Vesuvius  was  in  a  state  of  toipor,  and  the  island  of 
Ischia  was  the  scene  of  volcanic  explosion.  This  small  spot,  about  eighteen 
miles  in  circumference,  now  containing  a  population  of  twenty-five  thousaixi, 
was  frequently  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  on  account  of  its  violent  con- 
vulsions. Before  the  Christian  era,  the  Erythreans,  the  Chalcidians,  and  a 
colony  established  by  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  were  successively  driven  from 
it  Ischia,  however,  sunk  into  repose,  which  has  not  since  been  disturbed, 
with  one  exception  only,  when  Vesuvius,  in  the  year  79,  buivt  forth  from  tho 
stillness  of  ages,  and  overwhelmed  the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
with  its  ashes.  The  eruptions  of  Etna  are  mentioned  as  occurring  from  the 
earliest  periods  to  which  history  and  tradition  extend.  Thucydides  speaks 
of  thi-ee  between  the  colonization  of  Sicily  by  the  Greeks  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Pcloponnesian  war  in  the  year  b.  c.  431.  It  was  a  fable 
of  the  Greek  mythology,  that  the  giant  Typhos  was  confined  beneath  Sicilv, 
his  outstretched  limbs  extending  under  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  the  terrihle 
natural  phenomena  of  the  region  wore  assigned  to  the  struggles  of  the  im- 
prisoned monster.  Pindar,  in  his  first  Pythian  ode,  says :  •*  The  sea-cfirt 
heights  above  Cuma,  and  Sicily  too,  press  upon  his  shaggy  breast :  and  the 
pillar  of  heaven,  snowy  Etna,  the  perennial  nurse  of  sharj>  pinching  miow. 
noldf#him  fast.  From  the  recesses  of  Etna  uvc  vomited  forth  the  purest 
streams  of  fire,  immeasurable  in  extent.  By  day  the  fiery  current  pniirs 
forth  a  burning  torrent  of  smoke,  but  by  night  the  red  flame,  rolling  along 
maKBes  of  rock,  plunges  them  with  loud  crjish  into  the  surface  of  the  eea. 
That  minister  sends  up  surh  horrid  streams  of  Hephaestus  (Vulcan) — a  sight 
wonderful  to  look  on;  wonderfiil,  too,  to  hear  of  from  those  wh<i  have  seen 
it."  Etna,  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  appears  a  very  symmetrical  cone. 
but  there  are  upward  of  eighty  minor  yet  conspicuous  cones  upf»ii  its  side*. 
At  the  last  eruption,  which  occurred  in  November,  1832,  the  mountain  sent 
forth  a  stream  of  lava  eighteen  miles  long,  including  its  windinjjs,  a  mile 
broad,  and  thirty  feet  thick,  which  approached  within  two  miles  of  the  town 
of  Bronte,  and  threatened  it  with  destruction. 

In  addition  to  this  general  outline  of  extensive  volcanic  regions,  there  a:e 
isolated  spots  where  similar  phenomena  are  displayed.  The  peak  of  Tene- 
riffe,  in  the  Canary  islands,  is  an  imposing  volcano,  with  its  highest  crater 
apparently  sealed  up,  but  lateral  eruptions  are  of  recent  date.  Iceland,  Jan 
Mayen,  and  the  south  coast  of  Greei;land,  constitute  a  considerable  volcani*' 
system. 

Eruptions  of  these  volcanoes  project  an  immense  amount  of  material  an' 
with  prodigicnis  force. 

Vesuvius— of  which  a  view  of  the  crater  is  annexed  as  it  appeared  in 
1829 — at  its  first  recorded  eruption,  in  a.  n.  79,  ejected  scoriee  and  ashes  va^tlv 
exceeding  its  own  bulk,  which  buried  for  ages  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii: 
and  its  eruptions  continued  to  be  of  the  same  nature  for  more  than  a  tbou5a:iil 
years,  the  first  observed  flow  of  lava  occun*ing  in  the  year  1066.  Ashes  fh^ni 
its  summit  have  repeatedly  fallen  at  Constantifiople,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Syria; 
and  among  its  peculiarities  the  emission  of  boiling  water  fi-om  its  flanks  ba^ 
been  often  remarked.     This  is  not  uncommon  with  reference  to  transatlantii 
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roicanoeSy  taoedier  with  torrents  of  mud— a  compost  of  water  and  ashes — 
Ibrminff  a  fet|d  clay.  The  power  exerted  hy  Tolcanic  agency  may  be  esti- 
oiated  by  the  amount  of  matter  protruded,  by  the  distance  to  which  masses 


The  Crater  of  Vesavias  in  1629. 

of  rock  have  been  projected,  and  by  calculating  the  force  requisite  to  raise 
lava  to  the  tops  of  existing  craters  from  their  base.  Vesuvius  hurled  stones 
eight  pounds  in  weight  to  Pompeii,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  and  has  cast  sim- 
ilar masses  2,000  feet  above  its  summit,  while  Cotopaxi  has  projected  a  block 
of  one  hundred  and  nine  cubic  yards  in  width  an  immense  distance. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  matter  ejected  by  volcanic  action  must  be  brought 
up  from  an  immense  depth,  or  a  single  volcano  would  soon  become  exhausted, 
as  the  lava  of  one  eruption  frequently  exceeds  in  amount  what  the  whole 
mountain  melted  down  could  supply.  The  lava  of  Etna  in  1669  covered 
eighty -four  square  miles ;  and  in  1660  the  amount  disgorged  by  the  mount- 
ain was  equal  to  twenty  times  its  entire  mass.  The  most  prodigious  masses 
accumulated  by  volcanic  action,  have,  however,  transpired  in  Iceland,  of 
which  we  have  the  following  record  of  eruptions,  since  its  iii-st  colonization 
«»y  the  Norwegians  at  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century : — 

From  Hecia,  doce  the  year              .....  1004  9* 

From  Kaulagiaa  Yokal 900  7 

From  Krabia 1724  4 

In  different  parta  of  the  Qaldbriogd  Syaael             •           •           •  1000  3 

Ataea 1583  9 

From  the  lake  Grimaratin,  ia           •           -           •           -           -  1716  1 

From  Eyafialla  Yokal 1717  1 

From  Byrefa  Yokul 1730  1 

From  Skapcar  Yokal 1783  1 

To  the  above  list  must  be  added  the  emption  of  Hecla  during  1845,  which 
rivalled  any  of  its  former  displays.  On  the  night  of  September  2d,  the 
largest  of  the  Orkney  islands  was  covered  with  fine  ashes,  resembling  ground 
nice-stoDes,  during  a  violent  storm.  It  was  at  once  supposed  that  Hecla 
[  been  in  eruption,  though  four  hundred  miles  distant,  as  the  wind  blew 
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fiom  that  quarter,  and  the  ashes  were  yolcanic.  The  surmise  was  afterwanl 
confirmed  by  the  statement,  that  the  mountain,  after  reposing  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years,  had  again  resumed  its  explosions,  bursting  asunder  m  two 
places  at  mid-day  on  September  2d,  and  vomiting  masses  of  molten  matter. 

On  the  night  of  September  15th,  the  volcano  resumed  its  activity,  widi 
loud  subterranean  detonations,  heard  over  the  whole  island,  and  lava  was 
projected  to  a  distance  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  killing  numbers  of  ctt- 
tie,  and  destroying  a  large  extent  of  the  finest  pasturage.  At  the  distance 
of  two  miles  from  the  mountain,  the  fiery  torrent  was  a  mile  in  width,  and 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  depth. 

Nor  is  the  action  of  volcanoes  confined  entirely  to  the  land.  The  bed  of 
the  ocean  is  not  unfrequently  affected  by  volcanic  action,  and  violent  catas- 
trophes sometimes  occur.  The  sudden  formation  of  new  islands,  the  result 
of  submarine  volcanic  action,  constitutes  a  distinct  class  of  thpse  mutations  to 
which  the  oceanic  realm  is  subject.  Some  of  these  islands,  after  a  basty 
start  into  existence  have  subsided,  and  either  entirely  disappeared,  or  become 
shoals  slightly  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  water,  while  others  have  re- 
mained permanent.  Some  also  have  consisted  merely  of  volccnic  matter, 
while  otners  have  presented  marine  strata,  and  been  literally  the  uphesfnl 
floor  of  the  sea. 

The  gulf  of  Santorin,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  Grrecian  archqwIifQi 
nearly  encloses  several  small  islands  which  have  emerged  from  the  dMp 
within  the  period  of  authentic  history.  Rather  more  than  a  century  befim 
the  Christian  era,  the  small  isle  of  Palaia  Kameni  was  thrown  up  in  me  ffolf. 
In  the  year  1573  another  appeared,  called  the  Little  Kameni,  a  large  disen- 
gagement of  vapor,  and  the  discharge  of  pumice  accompanying  its  eleTStion, 
and  telling  the  story  of  its  birth.  A  third  was  formed  in  the  years  1707  and 
1709,  called  the  New  Kameni,  which  still  exhales  sulphureous  vapors.  These 
islands  consist  of  volcanic  products,  lavs,  scoris,  and  pumice,  and  of  strata 
uplifted  by  the  expansive  force  which  produced  the  ejection  of  these  mate- 
rials. 

Similar  instances  have  repeatedly  happened  in  connexion  with  the  Azores. 
The  first  on  record  is  that  mentioned  by  Kircher  in  1538;  another  took  place 
in  1720 ;  and  a  third  in  1587,  when  an  earthquake  shook  the  island  of  St., 
George,  and  eighteen  small  islets  rose  in  the  ocean  near  its  shores.  The  last 
example  in  this  locality,  and  the  most  celebrated,  occurred  in  1811,  when  the 
temporary  island  of  Sabrina  rose  from  the  deep,  off  the  coast  of  St.  Michael. 

A  dangerous  shoal  was  first  thrown  up  fix>m  a  depth  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  feet  of  water.  This  took  place  in  February.  On  the  thirteenth  of 
June  the  island  showed  itself  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  continoed 
rapidly  to  increase  for  several  days,  till  it  attained  the  height  of  three  htm 
dred  feet,  and  was  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  It  had  a  beautiful  crater, 
with  an  opening  thirty  feet  wide,  from  which  hot  water  poured  into  the  sea. 
In  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year  the  island  began  gradually  to  dis- 
appear, and  by  the  end  of  February,  1812,  no  trace  of  it  was  visible  above 
the  waves,  though  vapors  occasionally  rose  from  the  spot.  Mr.  Bakewell 
states,  upon  the  authority  of  a  person  who  visited  the  Azores  in  1813,  that 
there  was  nearly  five  hundred  leet  of  water  at  the  place  where  Sabrina  for- 
merly had  stood. 

Barren  island,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  volcanic 
islands  now  in  active  existence;  the  cone,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  emits  vast  volumes  of  smoke,  and  showers  of  red-hot  stones,  some  of 
which  weigh  three  and  four  tons,  and  are  cast  to  a  distance  of  some  himdredb 
of  yards  beyond  the  base ;  a  scanty  vegetation  finds  a  precarious  ezisteiice 
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on  the  outer  ridges,  often  blasted  by  the  violence  of  the  eruptions :  it  is  about 
flix  leagrues  in  eireumference,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
Andaman  islands  for  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles  in  clear  weather ;  the  base 
of  the  cone  or  crater  is  but  very  little  higher  than  the  level  of  the  ocean,  al- 
though the  cone  itself  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  1,800  feet ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  nearly  equal  height,  which  drops  almost  perpendicu- 
larly into  Uie  sea.  At  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  there  is  no  bottom 
found  at  150  fathoms. 


Barren  Idaod. 

Amonff  the  Aleutian  isles,  a  g^oup  in  the  north  Pacific,  stretching  from 
Asia  to  North  America,  which  consist  of  black  masses  of  lava,  rising  per- 
pendicularly from  the  sea,  and  peering  above  the  clouds,  a  new  island  arose 
in  1806,  which  has  remained  firm.  Its  general  form  was  that  of  an  immense 
peak,  studded  with  small  conical  hills,  upward  of  four  geographical  miles  in 
circumference.  Another  new  isle  was  here  produced  in  1814,  which  rose 
up  to  the  height  of  three  thousaiid  feet,  then  slightly  subsided,  and  has  firmly 
established  itself  as  a  member  of  the  Aleutian  group. 

In  1783,  an  island  was  formed  by  elevation  at  the  distance  of  seventy  miles 
from  Cape  Reykiawas  in  Iceland.  This  was  attended  by  the  ejection  of  such 
an  immense  quantity  of  pumice,  that  the  surface  of  the  ocean  was  covered 
with  it  to  the  distance  of  a  liundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  the  spring  ships  were 
considerably  impeded  in  their  course.  The  island  consisted  of  high  cliffs, 
and  emitted  fire,  smoke,  and  pumice,  from  two  or  three  different  points.  It 
was  claimed  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  denominated  it  Nyoe,  or  the  New 
island,  but  before  a  year  had  elapsed,  the  sea  resumed  its  ancient  domain,  a 
rocky  reef  remaining  under  the  surface  at  the  spot  where  this  portentous 
production  had  appeared.  The  submarine  eruption  was  a  prelude  to  some 
of  the  most  violent  convulsions  that  have  marked  the  annals  of  Iceland. 
After  repeated  shocks  of  earthquakes,  the  Skaptar  volcano  was  roused  into 
terrific  activity,  and  threw  out  the  largest  body  of  lava  ever  witnessed  since 
the  period  of  authentic  records.  The  quantity  of  ashes  was  so  great  as  to 
affect  the  whole  European  atmosphere  with  obscurity,  and  in  the  Faioo 
islands  the  gpround  was  everywhere  covered  with  particles  of  sand  and  pum- 
ice. The  great  earthquake  in  Calabria  which  occurred  in  the  same  yeai  -* 
the  luiainous  meCeora  observed  in  England,  Holland,  and  various  parts  of  the 
contiaent— -tbe  fbg  which  covered  Europe  from  north  to  south,  rising  above 
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the  summitB  of  its  highest  mountains,  and  continuing  upward  of  a  moodi— > 
render  1783  one  of  the  most  remarkable  years  of  modem  times. 

Such  was  the  destruction  of  pasturage,  corn-fields,  and  property,  in  Ice- 
land, caused  hy  its  physical  convulsions  at  this  period,  as  to  bring  upon  its 
inhabitants  the  additional  miseries  of  famine,  so  that  in  the  short  space  oi 
two  years,  not  fewer  than  9,336  human  beings,  28,000  horses,  11,461  head  of 
cattle,  and  190,488  sheep,  perished  on  the  island. 

The  most  recent  instance  of  new  formations  of  this  class,  which  excited 
extraordinary  .interest  from  its  locality,  occurred  off  the  coast  of  Sicily  in 
1831.  The  first  notice  of  it  was  published  in  the  following  terms,  in  Uie 
Mesioger  da  Ckamhrei : — 

**  Toward  11  o'clock  on  the  tenth  of  July,  1831,  Captain  John  Corrao,  com- 
mander of  the  brig  Theresine,  ^oine  from  Trapani  to  Girgenti,  in  Sicily,  at 
the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  n-om  Cape  St.  Mark,  perceived  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  gunshot  a  mass  of  water,  which  rose  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  presented  a  circumference  of  nearly  four  hundred  fathoms;  a 
smoke  proi^eeded  from  it,  exhaling  an  odor  of  sulphur.  The  preceding  chij, 
in  the  gulf  of  T^ois  Fontaines  (Three  Fountains),  he  had  seen  a  great  quan- 
tity of  dead  fish  and  of  black  matter  floating  on  the  water,  and  he  heard  a 
noise  like  that  of  thunder,  which  the  captain  attributed  to  a  volcanic  eruption. 
He  continued  his  voyage  to  Girgenti ;  and  all  the  time  that  he  was  occupied 
in  lading  his  ship,  he  saw  a  thick  smoke  rise  incessantly  from  the  same 
point,  before  which  he  arrived  on  the  16th,  on  his  return  from  Girgenti.  A 
new  spectacle  vras  then  presented  to  him,  namely,  a  tract  of  land,  of  the 
same  circumference  as  that  of  the  mass  of  water  which  he  had  observed  on 
his  first  voyage.  This  island,  which  we  shall  call  Corrao,  from  the  name  of 
him  who  saw  it  formed,  is  elevated  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
it  has  in  the  middle  a  kind  of  plain,  and  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  whence  a 
burning  lava  is  seen  to  proceed  dunng  the  night.  The  island  is  bordered 
by  a  girdle  of  smoke;  the  sounding  all  around  the  island  gives  a  depth  of 
one  hundred  fathoms;  the  latitude  thirty-seven  degrees,  six  minutes,  north, 
and  longitude  ten  degrees,  twenty-six  minutes,  east,  from  the  meridian  of 
Paris." 

Dr.  Tumbull  Christie,  writing  to  Pnifessor  Jameson  from  Malta,  July  23, 
observes  :  "  It  would  appear  that  the  volcano  commenced  on  the  11th  instant, 
when  it  was  seen  by  tho  master  of  a  small  vessel  sailing  toward  Terra  Nova, 
who  describes  it  as  having  had  the  appearance  of  a  large  ragged  island, 
coming  up  and  falling  with  force  back  into  the  sea,  so  that  the  sea  f)ew  up  to 
a  great  height,  and  fell  down  in  the  form  of  foam.  This  was  seen  to  be  re- 
peated at  short  intervals,  for  nearly  two  hours.  The  masters  of  two  small 
vessels,  one  from  Sardinia,  and  the  other  from  Palermo,  state :  <  On  the  13th 
instant,  about  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  being  between  Sciacca  and  Pantellaria,  twenty- 
five  miles  southward  of  Sciacca,  we  discovered  three  columns  of  smoke,  ap 
parently  issuing  from  the  sea.  On  approaching  it  we  heard  a  great  notse. 
like  the  rolling  of  the  wheels  of  a  steam-vessel.'  The  admiral  on  the  Med- 
iterranean station.  Sir  H.  Hotham,  immediately  despatched  an  officer  to  ex- 
amine and  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  the  new  volcanic  island,  which  was 
named  Hotham  island  in  honor  of  the  commander  and  the  following  inter- 
esting particulars  were  reported  : — 

"  On  the  18th  of  July,  at  four,  p.  m.,  the  town  of  Marsala  bearing  by  com- 

Sass  east  half  north,  nine  miles,  I  observed  from  on  board  his  majesty's  sloop 
lapid,  under  my  command,  a  highly  irregular  column  of  very  white  smoke 
or  steam,  bearing  south  by  east.  I  steered  for  it,  and  continued  to  do  so  till 
a  quarter  past  eight,  p.  m.,  when,  baring  gone  about  thirty  milea  by  the 
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t>rkouing,  I  saw  flashes  of  brilliant  light  mingled  with  the  smoke,  which  was 
till  distinctly  visible  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  column  became  black  and  larger ;  almost 
mmediately  afterward  several  successive  eruptions  of  lurid  fire  rose  up  amid 
rlie  smoke ;  they  subsided,  and  the  column  then  became  gradually  white 
again.  As  we  seemed  to  near  it  fast,  I  shortened  sail  and  hove  to  till  dav- 
Ught,  that  I  might  ascertain  its  nature  and  exact  position.  During  the  night 
the  changes  fVom  white  to  blacky  with  flashes,  and  the  eruption  of  fire,  cons 
tiiiued  at  irregular  intervals,  varying  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  At  day- 
light I  again  steered  toward  it,  and  about  five,  a.  m.,  when  the  smoke  had  for 
a  moment  cleared  away  at  the  base,  I  saw  a  small  hillock  of  a  dark  color,  a 
few  feet  above  the  sea.^  This  was  suon  hidden  again,  and  was  only  visible 
through  the  smoke  at  intervals  between  the  more  violent  eruptions. 

"  The  volcano  was  in  a  constant  state  of  activity,  and  appeared  to  be  dia 
charging  dust  and  stones,  with  vast  volumes  of  steam.  At  half-past  seven 
the  rushmg  noise  of  the  eruptions  was  heard.  At  nine,  being  distant  from  it 
about  two  miles,  and  the  water  being  much  discolored  with  dark  objects  at 
the  surface  in  various  places,  I  hove  to,  and  went  in  a  boat  to  sound  round 
and  examine  it.  I  rowed  toward  it,  keeping  on  the  weather-side,  and  sound- 
ing, but  got  no  bottom  till  within  twenty  yards  of  the  western  side,  where 
I  had  eighteen  fathoms,  soft  bottom  ;  this  was  the  only  sounding  obtained, 
except  from  the  brig,  one  mile  true  north  from  the  centre  of  the  island,  where 
the  aepth  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms,  soft  dark-broum  mud.  The 
crater  (for  it  was  now  evident  that  such  was  its  form)  seemed  to  be  com- 
posed of  fine  cinders  and  mud  of  a  dark-broicn  color  ;  within  it  was  to  be  seen, 
in  the  intervals  between  the  eruptions,  a  mixture  of  muddy  water,  steam,  and 
cinders,  dashing  up  and  down,  and  occasionally  running  into  the  sea,  over 
the  edge  of  the  crater,  which  I  found,  on  rowing  round,  to  be  broken  down 
to  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  west-southwest  side,  for  the  space  (»f  ten  or 
twelve  yards.  Here  I  obtained  a  better  view  of  the  interior,  which  appeared 
to  be  filled  with  muddy  water,  violently  agitated,  fi'om  which  showers  of  hot 
stones  or  cinders  were  constantly  shooting  up  a  few  yards,  and  falling  into  it 
sgain ;  but  the  great  quantity  of  steam  that  constantly  rose  from  it  prevented 
my  seeing  the  whole  crater. 

**  A  considerable  stream  of  muddy  water  flowed  outward  through  the  open- 
ing, and,  mingling  with  that  of  the  sea,  caused  the  discoloration  that  had 
been  observed  before.  I  could  not  approach  near  enough  to  observe  its 
temperature ;  but  that  of  the  sea,  within  ten  or  twelve  yards  of  it,  was  only 
one  degree  higher  than  the  average ;  and  to  leeward  of  the  island,  in  the 
directiofi  of  the  current  (which  ran  to  the  eastward),  no  difference  could  be 
perceived,  even  where  the  water  was  most  discolored ;  however,  as  a  *  mirage* 
played  above  it  near  its  source,  it  was  probably  hot  there.  The  dark  ob- 
jects on  the  surface  of  the  sea  proved  to  be  patches  of  small  floating  cinders. 
The  island  or  crater  appeared  to  be  seventy  or  tighty  yards  in  its  external 
diameter,  and  the  lip  as  thin  as  it  could  be  consistent  with  its  height,  which 
might  be  twenty  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  highest,  and  six  feet  in  the  lowest 
part,  leaving  the  rest  for  the  diameter  of  the  area  within.  These  details 
coald  only  be  observed  in  the  intervals  between  the  great  eruptions,  some 
«if  which  I  witnessed  from  the  boat.  No  words  can  describe  their  sublime 
grandeur.  Their  progp'ess  was  generally  as  follows :  After  the  volcano  had 
emitted  for  some  time  its  usual  quantities  of  white  steam,  suddenly  the  whole 
aperture  was  filled  with  an  enormous  mass  of  hot  cinders  and  dust,  rushing 
upward  to  the  height  of  some  hundred  feet  with  a  loud  roaring  noise,  then 
falling  into  the  sea  on  all  sides  with  a  still  louder  noise,  arising  in  part,  per- 
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hapB,  from  the  formation  of  prodigioos  quantities  of  steam  which  inataadj 
took  place.  The  steam  was  at  first  of  a  brown  color,  having  embodied  i. 
ffreat  deal  of  dust ;  as  it  rose  it  gradually  recovered  its  pure  white  color, 
depositing  the  dust  in  the  shape  of  a  copious  shower  of  muddj  nin. 
"Wnile  this  was  being  accomplished,  renewed  eruptions  of  hot  cinders  and 
dust  were  quickly  succeeding  each  other,  while  forked  lightning,  accomptr 
nied  by  rattling  thunder,  darted  about  in  all  directions,  within  the  column; 
ttow  darkened  with  dust  and  greatly  increased  in  volume,  and  distorted  hj 
sudden  gusts  and  whirlwinds.  The  latter  were  most  frequent  on  the  lee 
side,  where  they  often  made  imperfect  water-spouts  of  curious  shapes.  On 
one  occasion  some  of  the  steam  reached  the  boat;  it  smelt  a  little  of  sulphur, 
and  the  mud  it  left  became  a  gritty,  sparkling,  dark-brown  powder  when  dry. 
None  of  the  stones  or  cinders  thrown  out  appeared  more  than  half  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  most  of  them  much  smaller. 

•*  From  the  time  when  the  volcano  was  first  seen  till  after  I  left  it,  the  ha 
remoter  did  not  fall  or  rise  ;  the  sympiesometer  underwent  frequent  but  not 
important  changes ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  sea  did  not  bespeak  any  un- 
usual influence.  After  sunset,  on  the  18th,  soundings  were  tned  for  every 
hour,  to  the  average  depth  of  eighty  fathoms ;  no  bottom.  The  wind  was 
northwest ;  the  weather  was  serene.  On  the  forenoon  of  the  19th,  with  the 
centre  of  the  volcano  bearing  by  the  compass  south  by  west  half  west,  one 
mile  distant,  good  sights,  for  the  chronometer  gave  longitude  twelve  degrees, 
forty-one  minutes,  east ;  and  at  noon  on  the  same  day,  when  it  bore  west  by 
north  half  noith  by  compass,  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  gave  the  lati- 
tude thirty-seven  degrees,  seven  minutes  and  a  half,  north ;  an  amplitude  of 
the  sun  the  same*  morning  gave  the  variation  of  a  point  and  a  half  westerly. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  the  28th  of  June  last,  at  half-past  nine,  f.  m., 
when  passing  near  the  same  spot  with  the  Britannia,  several  shocks  of  an 
earthquake  were  felt  in  both  ships." 

These  records  of  modern  change  and  convulsion  are  highly  instructive,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  relating  the  story  of  many  formations  which  have  marked 
the  superficies  of  the  globe  for  ages,  transpiring  before  history  commenced  i» 
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annals,  or  physical  phenomena  had  any  intelligent  human  witness.     Wholo 
groups  of  islands  bear  evident  marks  of  having  been  formed  l^y  volcanic  activity. 
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liMUtin^  either  wholly  of  an  accamulation  of  volcanic  substancefl,  or  in  con- 
exum  i^nth  marine  strata  upheaved  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  A  great 
imber  of  solitary  islets  likewise  display  the  same  character,  and  have  been 
>uilt  up  by  the  occurrence  of  violent  catastrophes.  The  south  Atlantic  pre- 
ents  a  remaricable  example  of  this  class  in  Ascension  island,  one  of  the  most 
lolated  solid  sites  above  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  one  thousand  four  hundred 
ind  fifty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  from  St. 
iielena,  and  dye  hundred  and  twenty  from  the  nearest  particle  of  visible 
and,  the  island  of  St.  Matthew.  Its  shore  exhibits  black  nitrous  lava.  Its 
mrface  presents  rugged  conical  hills  of  different  kinds  of  lava,  some  with  per- 
ect  craters,  scoriae,  pumice,  and  other  volcanic  products  being  eveiy  where 
itrewed  in  large  quantities.  Not  a  shrub  was  to  be  seen  upon  its  firet  dis- 
sovery  on  Ascension-day,  in  1501,  by  Joan  de  Novo  Galego,  and  the  only 
vegetation  consisted  of  some  coarse  gi'asses  and  ferns.  There  can  be  little 
loubt  respecting  the  events  denoted  by  the  physical  characteristics  of  this 
sland.  Probably  the  ocean  here  once  rolled  its  waters  unobstructed  by  any 
risible  land,  when,  at  some  era  in  the  past  which  no  chronicle  has  marked,  a 
^rand  revolution  took  place,  from  the  action  of  that  power  which  in  recent 
times  has  invaded  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  reared  rocky  edifices  beyond 
the  reach  of  its  waves.  The  disturbing  cause  at  length  expended  its  energy, 
IS  it  has  done  with  reference  to  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  the  extinct  vol- 
lauioes  of  Auvergne,  and  an  age  of  tranquillity  ensued,  marked  by  the  ordi- 
narily gradual  and  quiet  operations  of  nature.  Each  of  the  existing  con- 
tinents furnishes  innumerable  proofe  of  having  undergone  similar  grand 
revolutions,  proceeding  from  some  expansive  power  which  has  lifted  up,  bro- 
ken, and  overturned  their  masses  in  a  thousand  ways.  The  lowest  and  most 
level  parts  of  the  earth,  says  Cuvier,  when  penetrated  to  a  very  great  depth, 
azhibit  nothing  but  horizontal  strata  composed  of  various  substances,  and 
containing,  almost  all  of  them,  innumerable  marine  productions.  Similar 
strata,  with  the  same  kind  of  pi-oductions,  compose  the  hills  even  to  a  great 
height.  Sometimes  the  shells  are  so  numerous  as  to  constitute  the  entire 
body  of  the  stratum.  They  are  almost  everywhere  in  such  a  perfect  state 
of  pi*e8ervation,  that  even  the  smallest  of  them  retain  their  most  delicate 
parts,  their  sharpest  ridges,  and  their  finest  and  tenderest  processes.  They 
are  found  in  elevations  far  above  the  level  of  every  pait  of  the  ocean,  and  in 
places  to  which  the  sea  could  not  be  conveyed  by  any  existing  cause.  The 
summits  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  the  Andes,  at  the  height  of  13,000  or  14,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  present  them  to  our  notice.  These  facts  bear 
witness  to  the  great  and  wonderful  changes  which  have  marked  the  ancient 
history  of  the  earth ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  present  continents  once  occu- 
pied a  submarine  position,  from  which  they  have  been  uplifted — a  change 
analogous  to  that  involved  in  the  formation  of  new  islands  by  a  process  of 
elevation,  and  probably  brought  about  by  the  same  agency,  though  acting 
with  an  incomparably  greater  energy. 

Fatal  to  human  life  as  the  eruptions  of  the  volcano  have  occasionally  been, 
large  views  of  such  physical  events  will  awaken  impressions  at  variance  with 
those  which  their  detached  observation  often  excite.  He  who,  living  on  the 
slopes  of  Vesuvius,  witnesses  his  vine-clad  dwelline,  or  his  native  village, 
overwhelmed  with  the  lava  and  ashes  of  the  mountain,  is  apt  to  become  ex- 
clusively occupied  with  the  disaster,  and  will  not  readily  reflect  upon  the 
many  millions  of  mankind  who  enjoy  a  quiet  habitation,  and  whose  locality 
has  never  been  disturbed  within  the  period  that  history  and  tradition  have 
chronicled  such  occurrences.  Yet  notning  is  more  true  than  that  the  same 
agency  which  is  occasionally  destructive  in  a  few  spots  upon  the  world's  ex- 
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panse,  has  operated  in  forming  or  upheaving  the  universal  crust  ^^  the  globes 
and  has  thus  been  the  means  of  building  up  sure  resting-places  for  unnum- 
bered myriads  of  the  human  family.  It  is  that  protruding  or  elevating  pow- 
er also  that  has  rendered  the  coal  formations  and  mineral  veins  accessible,  and 
thus  supplied  commerce  with  its  sinews ;  and  comparing  the  physical  histoiy 
of  the  globe  with  the  career  of  its  inhabitants,  how  harmless  the  Etnas  and 
Cptopaxis  of  nature  appear,  in  contrast  with  the  Caesars  and  Napoleons  of 
mankind  !  A  slight  survey  of  the  features  of  the  external  world  is  suffidest 
to  show,  that  the  tendency  of  their  general  arrangement  is  to  minister  to  the 
happiness  of  man,  to  give  him  pleasure  in  the  act  of  contemplation,  as  w^ 
as  to  contribute  to  his  convenience.  Its  surface,  so  finely  diversfied,  is  em* 
inently  calculated  for  the  grratification  of  its  occupiers,  and  expands  aroaai 
them  in  every  clime  an  array  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  sometimes  apart  Snm 
.  each  other,  but  often  blended  in  wild  yet  tasteful  and  imposing  comDiiiatioiii 
Wherever  the  traveller  penetrates,  he  finds  the  terrestrial  configuradoD  wttjf/^ 
ranged  in  ever-varying  outline,  as  to  spread  before  him  an  iiiviting  iMwp 
of  natural  scenery,  which  captivates,  or  soothes,  or  elevates,  or  axaltflb^ 
mind,  and  furnishes  such  pleasurable  emotions  as  dull  uniformity  ipouUmI 
have  yielded.  Especially  do  the  elevations  which  mark  the  face  of  tli^  Mi^ 
whether  rising  to  the  stately  proportion  of  mountains,  or  forming  oidy  dll 
rounded,  green-clad  hill,  give  interest,  grace,  or  sublimity,  to  the  landaoM 
But  the  mountains  perform  a  more  important  office  than  that  of  gfiving  Mfr 
posing  effect  and  picturesque  beauty  to  the  scenery  of  the  earth.  Occupjiag 
a  poition  of  its  surface  nearly  equal  to  that  which  the  sandy  desert  claim; 
they  stand  associated  with  political  and  other  results  of  the  highest  impo^ 
tance  to  mankind.  Where  the  ocean  does  not  extend  its  waters  to  divide  the 
families,  kindreds,  and  tongues  of  the  human  race,  the  granite  snow-crowned 
rampart  is  frequently  the  line  of  demarkation.  Nations  have  thus  been  kept 
apart  from  each  other  by  natural  boundaries ;  and  the  difficulties  connected 
with  aggressive  wars  between  communities  thus  separated,  have  contributed 
to  promote  peace  and  maintain  independence.  The  mountains  also  give  their 
aid  to  the  clouds  of  heaven,  atti*acting  them  to  their  summits,  and  storing 
up  their  precipitated  waters  in  interior  reservoirs,  whence  they  issue  by  a 
thousand  springs ;  and  in  the  dens  and  caves  that  perforate  their  declivities 
liberty  and  religion  have  oflen  found  a  secure  asylum,  when  assailed  by  per 
secuting  power  and  grasping  ambition.  *'  The  precious  things  of  the  lasting 
hills'* — the  phrase  of  the  dying  Hebrew  patriarch — is  not  without  its  appro* 
priate  signincancy. 
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SUBJECT    IX. 

CAVERNS  AND  SUBTERRANEAN  PASSAGES. 

HEN  we  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
solid  crust  of  the  earth  appears  to  have  been 
formed,  upon  the  powerful  upheaving  force  hy 
which  its  elevated  sites  have  been  raised,  and  the 
posterior  agency  of  subterranean  gases,  vplcanoee, 
and  earthquakes,  it  is  natural  to  expect  chasms  in 
the  surface  of  tremendous  depth,  spaces  also  in 
the  interior  which  have  not  been  filled  up  with 
masses  of  stone  similar  to  the  materials  of  the 
earth  itself,  but  by  water,  air,  or  vapor,  with 
those  cavities  of  grotesque  and  romantic  appear- 
ance that  are  found  in  mountainous  regions. 
There  are  few  natural  objects  which  have  more 
awakened  curiosity,  or  more  strongly  affected 
^  imagination,  than  the  hollow  places,  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  common 
^iistncts  which  have  been  subject  to  p^eat  physical  disturbance.  Their 
slnsion  and  gloom — their  fantastic  architecture — the  effect  of  torch-light 
on  their  numerous  crystallizations — the  augmentation  o£  sound  and  its  re- 
rberation — together  with  their  unknown  extent  in  many  cases — all  these 
ises  contribute  to  invest  the  cavities  of  the  earth  with  exciting  interest ; 
r  is  it  strange  to  find  them  interwoven  with  the  traditions  and  mythologies 
anenlightened  nations.  On  account  of  their  sombre  interior  and  strange 
tline  being  adapted  to  impose  upon  an  ignorant  populace,  and  give  effect 
religious  observances,  the  priesthoods  of  antiquity  localized  in  caverns  their 
•e  divinities,  and  celebrated  sanguinary  rites  upon  the  natural  altars  found 
their  recesses.  A  cave,  with  a  priestess  seated  upon  a  tripod  at  its  mouth, 
etending  to  inhale  a  vapor  from  the  interior  which  inspired  a  knowledge 
future  events,  the  gift  of  Apollo,  was  the  original  Delphian  oracle,  reve- 
nced  by  the  mind  of  Greece,  and  resorted  to  by  the  proudest  monarchs  of 
5  ancient  world.  The  cavern,  along  with  the  deep  forest,  commended 
elf  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  northern  Europe  by  its  mystery  and 
oom,  as  an  appropriate  spot  for  the  performance  of  a  barbarous  worship, 
d  many  local  titles  of  such  sites  preserve  the  memory  of  their  former  uses 
n  instance  of  this  we  have  in  Thorns  cave,  or,  as  Darwin  calls  it, 
"  The  blood-ameftred  mansion  of  gigfAntic  Tbor," 

broad  excavation  on  the  face  of  a  huge  rock  in  the  limestone  district  of 
erbyshire,  divided  into  two  chambers,  one  beyond  the  other,  with  a  de- 
ched  stone  at  the  further  extremity,  where  the  light  of  day  is  very  much 
bdued.  But  in  India  the  largest  use  has  been  made  of  caverns  for  reli 
ous  purposes,  and  immense  pains  have  been  taken  with  their  adornment, 
ctension,  and  architecture,  at  Elephanta,  Salsette,  and  Ellora,  where  there 
"e  elaborately-wrought  temples  constructed,  probably  out  of  small  natural 
evices  in  the  rock.     We  shall  now  refer  to  a  few  of  those  cavities  which 
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are  entirely  the  workmanship  of  nature,  with  whose  form  man  nas  not  latv 
meddled,  and  notice  the  principal  phenomena  which  they  exhibit. 


The  Care  of  Blephanta. 

That  extensive  cavities  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  crust  of  the  glohe  M  eti- 
doiJt  from  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes.  They  are  an 
accessible  to  observation,  but  the  repeated  tremblings  of  the  soil  in  variaas 
places,  and  experiments  made  of  oscillations  of  the  pendulum,  point  to  the 
conclusion,  that  there  ai*e  large  underlaying  hollows,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  surface,  of  which  tho  superficial  land  i()rms  the  roof.  The  table-land  of 
Quito,  and  the  burning  mountain  of  Jorullo,  each  surrounded  by  the  moH 
powerful  volcanoes  upon  the  earth,  are  supposed  to  be  examples  of  tlu. 
Condamine  believed  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  former  mountain  ml 
to  be  regarded  as  the  dome  of  an  enormous  vault ;  and  PaiTot  has  shown  k 
to  be  highly  probable,  by  a  cai-eful  calculation,  that  a  cavity  of  at  least  a  en* 
bic  mile  and  a  half  exists  beneath  its  surface.  The  rumbling  noise,  like  thift 
of  distant  thunder,  which,  on  the  testimony  of  Humboldt,  usually  precein 
and  accompanies  the  eruption  of  its  volcanoes,  affords  evidence  in  favor  «f 
this  supposition,  and  as  an  increase  of  the  subterranean  vacuity  must  be  tke 
necessary  consequence  of  every  outbreak,  it  is  not  at  all  an  improhahii 
event  that  the  blooming  landscape  will  ultimately  fall  in,  and  this  pieot 
of  table-land  become  an  immense  depression.  The  quantity  of  material 
saioped  out  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  by  volcanic  action  is  immense,  voi 
calculated  to  produce  vacuities  in  which  die  largest  mountains  would  bate 
ample  space.  It  has  been  estimated  that  Etna,  in  one  of  its  last  most  i» 
portant  eruptions,  that  of  1769,  threw  out  a  mass  of  lava  equal  in  volume  to 
a  cone  5,820  feet  in  height,  and  11,640  feet  in  breadth,  or  nearly  four  dinei 
larger  than  Vesuvius.  Fourteen  such  eruptions  would  produce  a  mass  equil 
to  Mont  Blane,  redeeming  from  the  level  ot  the  sea,  and  twenty-six  such  Ims 
eruptions  have  occurred  since  the  twelfth  century.  In  1783,  when  the  eutt- 
quake  of  Calabria  occurred,  the  Skaptar  volcano,  in  Iceland,  poured  ibitli  a 
(Stream  of  lava  fifty  miles  long,  between  twelve  and  fifteen  broad,  and  ttod 
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I  to  six  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  which  must  have  been  equal  to  six 
les  the  mass  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  Chiroborazo. 
from  the  discovery  of  America  to  1759,  the  plain  of  Malpais,  a  volcanic 
m€£  in  Me:ctc<i.  had  remained  undisturbed,  and  was  covered  *vith  planta- 
pi  of  indigo  and  sugar-cane  at  the  latter  period.  In  June,  a  succession  of 
~  |vakee  commenced,  and  on  the  night  of  September  the  28th  a  tract  not 
from  three  to  four  miles  in  extent,  rose  up  in  the  shape  of  a  dome ; 
great  masses  suddenly  appeared,  having  an  elevation  of  from  1,312 
10  feet  above  the  original  level  of  the  plain.  The  most  elevated  of 
is.  the  volcano  of  Jorullo,  which  is  continually  burning,  the  projection  of 
Jl,  with  its  kindred  masses,  must  have  created  a  considerable  subterra* 
liracuity,  and  probably  the  whole  dome-shaped  plain  of  Malpais  is  hollow. 
aiC0t  it  13  a  common  event,  in  countries  subject  to  great  volcanic  activity 
portions  of  tlie  surface  to  fall  in,  the  subsidence  frequently  becoming  the 
1  of  a  lake.  A  part  of  the  forest  of  Aripas  in  the  Caraccas  thus  subsided  in 
*0 1  a  lake  was  formed  nearly  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  from  eighty  to 
tffindtt>d  yaxdit  in  depth,  and  for  several  months  after  the  trees  of  the  forest 
natm^d  green  under  the  water.  In  the  same  year,  in  Sicily,  at  Santa  Ma- 
de Nisremi,  a  portion  of  the  country  three  Italian  miles  in  circumference 
ik  thirty  teel  rk^ep.  Occurrences  of  the  same  kind  appear  to  take  place 
\hm  depth  of  the  sea,  the  falling  in  of  its  bed  being  indicated  on  the  sur- 
m  of  the  waters  by  their  sudden  retreat,  and  violent  agitation  on  their 
ttrtt.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  phenomenon  took  place  at  Mar- 
lies*  on  June  28,  1812,  when  the  water  m  the  harbor  suddenly  sank,  then 
hed  out  with  great  rapidity,  and  returned  with  equal  violence ;  a  move- 
nt which  was  repeated  several  times,  till  the  equilibrium  was  restored, 
lasioning  considerable  damage  to  the  shipping.  Instances  of  similar  events 
I  innumei*able,  which  serve  to  prove  the  existence  of  cavities,  both  in  tho 
srior  of  the  expost  crust  of  the  earth,  and  those  parts  of  it  over  which  the 
lan  rolls. 

To  Humboldt  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  amount  of  information  respect- 
f  the  cavities  which  appear  upor^  the  surface,  the  chief  differences  of  their 
m,  the  beds  in  which  tney  are  found,  and  the  causes  which  may  have  ori- 
lated  them.  In  the  primary  rocks,  caverns  are  relatively  fewer  than  in 
I  later  deposites,  while  the  oldest  masses  of  the  granite  and  gneiss  forma- 
DS  are  particularly  destitute  of  them.  The  principal  are  wide  fissures, 
netimes  of  unknown  depth,  and  those  hollow  passages  which  occur  in 
ritzerland  and  Dauphine,  called  crystal  caves,  owing  to  their  walls  being 
lily  furnished  with  pillars  of  rock  crystal.  Similar  vacuities  occur  in  the 
eias  of  the  Pine  mountain  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wiesenthal,  but  they  are 
t  important.  In  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  granite  presents  fissures  and 
res  of  extraordinary  extent,  and  perfectly  unexplored  hitherto ;  such  as  the 
re  of  Marienstadt,  the  end  of  which  is  not  known,  and  the  enormous  deep 
le  at  Fredcrickstall,  where  a  stone  thrown  in  only  gives  the  echo  of  its  fall 
a  minute  and  a  half  or  two  minutes ;  an  observation  which,  if  well  found- 
,  would  give,  on  the  calculation  of  Pcrrit,  a  precipitous  depth  of  59,049 
St,  the  highest  estimate,  or  39,866  feet,  the  least ;  that  is,  from  twice  to 
nee  times  the  height  of  Chimborazo.  It  is  the  primitive  limestone  that 
pplies  the  most  numerous  examples  of  caves  and  grottoes  in  the  primary 
sks;  and  if  these  yield  in  point  of  size  to  the  later  limestone  formations, 
s  arises  from  the  inferior  extent  of  the  primitive  limestone^  rather  than 
m  its  incapacity  to  form  caves.  In  the  transition  mountains,  and  those  of 
mtified  stnicture,  it  is  still  the  limestone  in  which  the  more  extensive  caves 
»  found  of  which  those  of  the  Harts,  the  splendid  caverns  of  Derb  jshii^ 
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and  those  of  the  Carpathiatis,  are  well  known.  Caverns  most  frequently  occk 
in  the  mountains  of  stratified  limestone ;  and  among  these,  one  of  the  man 
modem  formations,  the  Jura  limestone,  is  particularly  distinguished,  and  wu 
therefore  termed  the  cavern-limestone  by  the  early  geologists.  The  celebn- 
ted  caves  of  Franconia,  the  ^otto  of  Notre  Dame,  between  Grenoble  bm 
Lyons,  the  caves  of  Westphalia,  and  that  of  Riricdale,  in  Yorkshire,  occur  m 
this  formation.  Next  to  the  limestone  in  the  stratified  formations,  the  so- 
called  older  gypsum  which  contains  salt  is  the  most  abundant  in  caverns. 
They  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  sandstone,  have  generally  broad  open- 
ings but  of  no  great  extent.  Such  are  the  Cow-stall  in  Saxony,  and  a  few 
caves  in  Bohemia. 

In  the  volcanic  rocks,  cavern  formations  are  very  common,  *and  one  of  the 
most  splendid  examples 

in  the  world  occurs  in  ...Lj/i""-"  " 

the  basalt,  a  rock  of 
cximparatively  modern 
igneous  origin.  This 
is  the  well-known  cave 
of  Fingal,  in  the  island 
of  Staffa,  a  small  island 
on  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland,  composed  en- 
tirely of  amorphous  and 
pillared  basalt.  The 
name  of  the  island  is 
derived  from  its  singu- 
lar structure,  StafTa  sig- 
nifying, in  the  Norwe- 
gian language^  a  people 
who  were  early  on  this 
coast,  a  staff,  and  figura- 
tively a  column.  The 
basaltic  columns  have  in 
various  places  yielded  to  the  action  of  the  waves,  which  have  scooped  out 
caves  of  the  most  picturesque  description,  the  chief  of  which  are  tne  Boat 
cave,  the  Cormorant  cave,  so  called  from  the  number  of  these  faivds  visitiDg 
the  spot,  and  the  great  cave  of  Fingal. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  grand  natural  object  should  have  remuned  com- 
paratively unknown,  until  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  his  attention  accidentallT di- 
i^cted  to  it,  and  may  be  said  to  have  discovered  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  south 
Britain.  This  great  cavern  consists  of  a  lava-like  mass  at  the  base,  and  of 
two  ranges  of  basaltic  columns  resting  upon  it,  which  present  to  the  eye  an 
appearance  of  regularity  almost  architectural,  and  suppoiting  an  irr^eiukr 
ceiling  of  rock.  According  to  the  measurements  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the 
cave  from  the  rock  without  is  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  feet,  sis 
inches;  the  breadth  at  the  mouth,  fifty-th**ce  feet,  seven  inches;  the  height  of 
arch  at  the  mouth,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet,  six  inches;  depth  of  water 
at  the  mouth,  eighteen  feet;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  cave  nine  feet.  Th^ 
echo  of  the  waves  which  wash  into  the  cavern,  has  originated  its  Gaelic 
name,  Llaimh-binn,  the  Cave  of  Music.  M'Culloch  remarks :  **  If  too  much 
admiration  has  been  lavished  on  it  by  some,  and  if,  in  consequence,  moreie- 
cent  visiters  have  left  it  with  disappointment,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  all 
descriptions  are  but  pictures  of  the  feelings  of  the  narrator ;  it  is,  moreover, 
as  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  same  objects  should  produce  correspooti- 
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iftg  effects  on  all  minds,  on  the  enlightened  and  on 
th^  vulgar,  aa  that  every  indiyidual  should  alike  be 
sensible  of  the  mants  of  Phidias  and  Raphael,  of 
Sophocles  and  of  Shakspere.      But  if  this  care 
were  even  destitute  of  that  order  and  symmetry, 
that   richness    arising   from   multiplicity  of  parts 
combined  with  greatness  of  dimension  and  simpli- 
city of  style,  which  it  possesses;  still  the  prolonged 
length  r  the  twilight  gloom  half  concealing  the  play- 
ful and  varying  effects  of  reflected  light,  the  echo 
of  the  Tneaeured  surge  as  it  rises    and   falls,  the 
transparent  green  of  the  water,  and  the  profouiMi 
and  fairy  solitude  of  the  whole  scene,  could  not  fail 
strongly  to    impress  a  mind 
gifted  with  any  sense  of  beau- 
ty in   ait  or  in  nature,  and 
it  will  be  compelled  to  ad- 
mit it  IS   not   without  cause 
that  such  great  celebrity  has 
been  conferred  on  the  cave  of 
CwreofFlngaL  PingaL" 

Caverns  occur  in  modem  porphyry  in  the  neighborhood  of' Quito,  and 
even  in  modem  lavas,  the  ejection  of  which  has  taxen  place  within  the  mem- 
ory of  man.  Flinders  has  made  us  acquainted  with  caves  in  the  lava  of  the 
Isle  of  France ;  and  in  the  lava  of  Vesuvius  of  1805,  Gay-Lussac  found  seT- 
eral  upon  a  small  scale.  But  caverns  of  an  enormous  extent  occur  in  the 
lava  of  Iceland,  that  of  Gurtshellir,  situated  in  the  torrent  which  has  flowed 
from  Bald  yokul,  being  forty  feet  in  height,  by  fifty  in  breadth,  and  nearly  a 
mile  in  length.  Beautiful  black  volcanic  stalactites  hang  from  the  high  and 
spacious  vault,  and  the  sides  present  a  succession  of  vitrified  horizontal  stripes, 
a  thick  coating  of  ice  clear  as  crystal  covering  the  floor.  Henderson,  in  par- 
ticulai*,  desciibes  one  spot,  the  mindeur  of  which  surpassed  all  expectatioo, 
the  light  of  the  torches  rendering  it  peculiarly  enchanting.  The  roof  and 
sides  of  the  cave  were  decorated  with  the  most  superb  icicles,  crystallized  in 
every  possible  form,  many  of  which  rivalled  in  minuteness  the  finest  zeolites; 
while  from  the  icy  floor,  rose  pillars  of  the  same  substance,  assuming  all  the 
curious  and  fantastic  shapes  imaginable,  mocking  the  proudest  specimens  oi 
art,  and  counterfeiting  many  well-known  objects  ot  animated  nature.  A 
more  brilliant  scene,  says  Henderson,  perhaps  never  presented  itself  to  the 
human  eye,  nor  was  it  easy  for  us  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  we  ac- 
tually beheld  one  of  the  fairy  scenes  depicted  in  Eastern  fable. 

Among  the  forms  under  which  caverns  present  themselves,  Humboldt  dis- 
tinguishes thfee  principal  kinds,  which  essentially  differ  from  each  other,  not- 
withstanding bU  their  apparent  irregularities. 

The  first  appear  in  the  form  of  cracks  or  fissures,  hke  empty  veins  of  ore, 
of  greater  or  less  extent,  but  narrow  and  considerably  prolonged,  often  pen- 
etrating far  into  the  mountain,  and  only  reaching  the  day  at  one  end.  Eldon 
hole,  in  the  peak  of  Derbyshire,  is  a  example  of  this  class.  This  is  a  deep 
yawning  chasm  in  the  limestone  strata,  but  no  longer  considered  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  region,  as  its  presumed  unfathomable  depths  have  been  sat- 
isfactorily measured.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  earl  of  Leicester 
is  said  to  have  hired  a  man  to  go  down  into  it  to  ascertain  its  extent  and 
form.  The  account  of  the  adventure  states,  that  he  was  let  down  about  two 
hundred  ells,  and  after  he  had  remained  at  the  length  of  the  rope  awhile,  he 
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was  drawn  up  again,  with  great  expectation  of  some  discoveries ;  bnt  k 
came  up  senseless,  and  died  within  eight  days  in  a  phrensied  conditum. 

Eldon  hole  is  a  fissure  about  sixty  feet  long,  twenty  wide,  and  two  hondnd 
deep.  In  the  Philosophical  transactions  for  1781,  there  is  an  account  of  the 
descent  of  Mr.  Lloy^  who  was  let  down  with  a  rope  by  eiglit  men,  and 
found  the  light  sufficiently  strong  at  the  bottom  to  allow  him  to  read  priit 
He  discovered  a  fissure  in  the  rock  at  the  bottom,  throuc^h  which  a  stmig 
current  of  air  proceeded,  but  as  Uie  aperture  was  nearly  filled  up  with  h jge 
stones,  he  could  not  examine  it  A  former  owner  of  the  pasture  in  whid 
the  chasm  is  situated,  having  lost  cattle  by  falling  into  it,  made  the  attempt 
to  fill  it  up,  and  threw  down  many  loads  of  stones  without  any  visible  effect, 
some  of  which  were  probably  those  which  choked  the  aperture  reached  by 
Mr.  Lloyd.  The  whole  extent  end  actual  depth  of  Eldon  hole  have  not 
therefore  been  ascertained. 

There  is  a  second  kind  of  caverns  which  are  essentially  distinffuished 
from  the  first  by  the  circumstance  that  they  reach  the  daylight  at  boui  ends, 
piercing  througn  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  forming  natural 
shafts. 

Their  appearance  is  very  remarkable  when  they  occur  on  the  top  of  isnia- 
ted  moiy;itain-peaks,  or  of  independent  masses  of  rock;  and  when  they  hre 
so  straifi^ht  that  the  daylight  appears  through  them,  they  present  a  very  rs- 
markable  aspect,  and  have  been  designated  by  the  name  of  transparent  cav- 
ems.  On  this  account,  the  so-named  Martin's  hole  is  particulany  celebra- 
ted. -  It  penetrates  the  Tschingel-peak,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  the 
Dodi  chain;  and  twice  in  the  year,  in  March  and  in  Septembei,  the  suu  ap- 
pears as  if  through  a  pipe,  and  gives  to  the  valley  beneath  a  highly  singular 
and  pleasing  lieht  A  sunilar  phenomenon  has  been  described  (^  Pontop- 
pidan  as  occurring  in  Norway,  where  there  is  a  perforation  of  the  mountain 
of  Torghatten  in  Helgeland,  of  fifty  fathoms  in  height,  and  a  hundred  fath- 
oms in  length,  through  which  the  davligbt  appears.  Like  phenomena  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  hollow  stone  of  Muggondorf ;  likewise  in  Saxon  Swit 
zerland,  and  a  whole  series  of  these  perforations  occur  on  the  coast  of  the 
island  of  Heligoland,  and  on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand. 

The  third  and  most  frequent  form  of  caverns  is  unquestionably  that  in 
which  there  is  a  series  of  extensions  of  nearly  similar  height  and  direction, 
which  are  connected  with  each  other  by  passages  of  greater  or  less  extent 
This  is  the  form  of  the  caverns  of  the  Hartz,  the  cave  of  Caripa  visited  by 
Humboldt,  of  Antiparos,  and  of  the  peak  of  Derbyshire.  This  is  also  the 
form  of  the  more  important  caves  of  Franconia.  The  extent  of  these  pen- 
etrations into  the  mountains,  in  particular  of  such  as  are  situated  in  lime- 
stone, is  often  very  extraordinary.  In  many  of  them  the  extremity  has  nev- 
er been  reached ;  and  it  appears  from  concurrent  testimony  that  some  of 
them  have  been  explored  for  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  In  this  respect, 
the  cavern  or  grotto  of  Adelsberg,  about  six  miles  from  Trieste,  is  men- 
tioned as  the  greatest  of  all,  excelling  all  known  caverns,  not  only  in 
length,  but  in  height  Deep  abysses  of  dve  and  six  hundred  foet  often  oc- 
cur in  it ;  and  in  one  of  these,  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  up  the  attempt 
to  proceed  further.  The  entrance  resembles  a  fissure  in  a  huge  rock  causeil 
by  an  earthquake.  Here  torches  are  always  lighted  to  conduct  visiters.  The 
cavity  itself  seems  as  if  divided  into  several  large  halls  and  other  apartments. 
The  vast  number  of  pillars  by  which  it  is  ornamented  by  nature  gives  it  a  su- 
perb appearance ;  for  they  are  as  white  as  snow,  and  have  a  kind  of  transpa- 
rent lustre.  The  bottom  is  of  the  same  material ;  so  that  a  person  may  im- 
agine he  is  walking  among  the  ruins  ^^  some  stately  palace,  amid  noble 
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»i1IaxB  and  columns,  partly  mutilated,  and.  partly  entire.  From  the  top, 
•pazTj  mcles  are  seen  everywhere  suspendcMd ;  in  some  places  resembling 
rax  tepexVy  which,  from  their  radiant  whiteness,  appear  extremely  beauti- 
bl.  Here  occurs  that  extraordinary  animal  the  proteus,  in  shape  between 
I  lisavd  and  an  eel,  transparently  white,  with  a  tinge  of  rose  color  about 
he  head.  It  adds,  as  Davy  remarks,  one  instance  more  to  the  number  al- 
eady  known  of  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  life  is  produced  and  per- 
petuated, oven  in  places  which  seem  the  least  suited  to  organized  existen- 
es — an  animal  to  whom  the  presence  of  light  is  not  essential,  living  indif- 
brently  in  air  and  in  water,  on  ihe  surface  of  the  rock,  or  in  the  depths  of 
he  mud. 

Of  an  analogous  kind  is  the  Peak  cavern  in  Castleton  Dale,  the  approach 
o  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  magnificent.  The  traveller  passes  through 
L  chasm  between  two  ranges  of  perpendicular  rocks  having  on  his  lefl  a  riv- 
ilet  which  issues  from  the  cave,  and  pursues  its  splashing  course  over  crag- 
rj  and  broken  masses  of  limestone.  A  vast  mass  of  rock  suddenly  appears 
>efore  him,  with  the  mouth  of  the  cavem,  which  assumes  the  form  of  a  de- 
>rcs8ed  arch,  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  width,  forty-two  in  height,  and 
ibout  ninety  in  receding  d^pth.  At  the  first  entrance,  a  spectator  is  sur- 
msed  to  find  that  a  number  of  twine-makers  have  established  their  residence 
ind  manufactory  within  this  gulf;  and  their  rude  appearance  and  machineii 
ringularly  combine  with  the  sublime  features  of  the  natural  scenery.  After 
proceeding  about  thirty  yards,  the  roof  becomes  lower,  and  a  narrow  passage 
•  reached,  where  the  blaze  of  day,  which  has  been  gradually  softened  into 
;wi]ight,  wholly  disappears,  and  all  further  researches  must  be  prosecuted  by 
lorchlight.  After  penetrating  twenty  or  thirty  yards  in  a  stooping  posture, 
iiere  is  a  spacious  opening,  beyond  which  is  the  margin  of  a  small  lake  called 
the  First  Water,  the  overhanging  rock  descending  in  one  place  to  within 
twenty  inches  of  its  surface.  The  lake  is  crossed  in  a  boat  or  skiff,  partly 
filled  with  straw,  in  which  the  passenger  lies  down,  and  is  conveyed  to  the 
other  side,  where  a  spacious  vacuity  opens  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
length,  two  hundred  feet  broad,  and  in  some  parts  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  high  ;  but  firom  the  want  of  light,  neither  the  roof  nor  the  sides  of  this 
great  cavity  can  be  plainly  discerned.  Proceeding  onward  by  the  side  of  the 
Second  Water,  there  is  a  projecting  pile  of  rocks  popularly  called  Roger 
Rain's  house,  on  account  of  the  water  incessantly  dripping  from  the  crevi- 
ces of  the  roof.  Beyond  this,  another  hollow  opens,  called  the  Chancel, 
where  the  rocks  appear  much  broken,  and  the  sides  are  covered  with  stalac- 
tical  incrustations.  Here  the  stranger  is  generally  surprised  by  an  invisible 
vocal  concert,  which  bursts  in  wild  and  discordant  tones  from  the  upper  re- 
gions of  the  cavern,  where  a  group  of  women  and  children  are  stationed  for 
the  purpose,  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  huts  at  the  entrance.  After  leav- 
ing the  Chancel,  and  passing  the  Devil's  cellar,  and  the  Half-way  house,  the 
path  leads  beneath  three  natural  arches  to  another  vast  concavity,  termed 
Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  bell.  Here,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  strong  light,  the  arrangements  of  the  rock,  the  spiracles  in  the 
roof,  and  the  flowing  stream,  produce  a  striking  scene.  From  this  point  the 
vault  grradually  descends,  the  passage  contracts,  and  at  length  leaves  only 
room  sufficient  for  the  stream. 

The  entire  length  of  this  great  excavation  is  2,250  feet,  and  its  depth  from 
the  surface  of  the  mountain,  about  620.  A  striking  effect  is  frequently  pro- 
duced by  the  explodon  of  a  small  quantity  of  powder,  wedged  into  a  crevice 
of  the  rock,  the  report  of  which  rolls  alone  toe  roof  and  sides  like  a  heavy 
and  prolonged  peiu  of  overwhelming  thunder.     On  returning  from  this  dark 
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recess,  the  effect  of  the  light  is  singularly  impressive.  The  rocks  appear  as 
if  highly  illuminated,  and  the  plants  and  mosses  upon  them  so  vividly  green, 
as  to  produce  the  impression  that  the  sun  must  oe  shining  brilliantly  upon 
them,  when  the  day  is  really  dull  and  hazy.  The  Peak  cavern  is  thus  an 
example  of  a  succession  of  great  chambers  connected  together  by  narrow 
passages ;  and  when  we  remember  the  soluble  nature  of  the  stone,  and  the 
stream  that  flows  through  it^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  not  formed  alto- 
gether by  the  action  of  water,  it  yet  owes  its  present  condition  to  that 
agency. 

The  Great  Kentucky  Cavern  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length,  with 
many  extensive  branches.  The  surrounding  country  is  much  bn»eo  into 
ravines  and  pits,  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  which  is  the  entrance.  Mr.  N.  Ward, 
who  explored  this  cavern,  gives  the  following  descriptifm  of  it : — 

*'  At  eight  in  the  morning,  I  started  with  the  guides,  taking  with  us  two 
large  lamps,  a  compass,  and  something  for  refreshment,  and  entered  the  care 
about  sixty  rods  from  the  house,  down  through  n  pit  forty  feet  deep  and 
thirty  in  circumference :  at  the  bottom  is  a  spring  of  water.  You  are  now 
at  the  entrance  o^  the  cave  (A),  which  opens  tvi  the  north,  and  is  from  fortj  to 
fifty  feet  high,  and  about  thirty  feet  in  width  for  upward  of  forty  rods,  when 
it  becomes  but  ten  feet  wide  and  fiye  feel  high.  However,  this  continues 
but  a  short  distance,  when  it  expands  to  forty  or  fifly  feet  in  width,  and 
is  about  twenty  in  height  for  about  one  mile,  whcjn  you  come  to  the  Firtt 
happers  (B),  where  saltpetre  is  manufactured.  Thence  it  is  about  forty  feel  in 
width  and  sixty  in  height,  to  the  Second  hoppers  (B),  two  miles  from  the  en- 
trance. The  loose  limestone  has  been  laid  up  into  handsome  walls  on  either 
side,  almost  the  whole  distance  from  the  entrance  to  the  Second  hoppers :  the 
road  is  hard,  and  as  smooth  as  a  flag  pavement.  The  walls  of  the  cavern  are 
perpendicular  in  every  passage  that  I  traversed ;  the  arches  regular  in  every 
part,  and  have  bid  defiance  even  to  earthquakes.  One  of  my  guides  informed 
me  he  was  at  the  Second  hoppers  in  1812,  with  several  workmen,  when  tht)8e 
heavy  shocks  ^-ame  cm  which  were  so  severely  felt  in  this  country.  He  said 
that  about  ?i\e  minutes  before  the  shock,  a  heavy  rambling  noise  was  beard 
coming  out  of  the  cave  like  a  mighty  wind;  when  that  ceased,  the  rocb 
cracked,  and  all  appeared  to  be  going  in  a  moment  to  final  destruction. 
However,  no  one  was  injured,  although  large  rocks  fell  in  some  parts  of  the 
cave. 

"As  you  advance  into  the  cave,  the  avenue  leads  from  the  Second  hoppers 
west  one  mile,  then  southwest  to  the  *  Chief  city'  (D),  which  is  six  miles  from  the 
entrance.  This  avenue  is  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  about 
the  same  in  width,  the  whole  distance  after  you  leave  the  Second  hoppers, 
until  you  come  to  the  cross-roads  or  Chief  city,  and  is  nearly  upon  a  level  ^ 
the  floor,  «*r  bottom,  being  covered  with  loose  limestone  and  saltpetre  earth- 

"  Afler  entering  the  Chief  city,  I  perceived  five  large  avenues  leading  out  of 
it,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  from  forty  to  eighty  in  height- 
The  walls  (all  of  stone)  are  arched,  and  are  from  forty  to  eighty  feet  perpen  ^ 
dicular  height  before  the  arch  commences.    The  first  which  I  traversed,  afle*' 
cutting  an*ow8  on  the  stones  under  our  feet  pointing  to  the  mouth  of  the  cav^ 
(in  fact  we  did  this  at  the  entrance  of  every  avenue,  that  we  should  not  be  a* 
a  loss  for  the  way  out  on  our  return)  was  one  that  led  us  in  a  southerly  direc 
tion  for  more  than  two  miles.     We  then  left  it,  and  took  another  that  led  u^ 
east,  and  then  north,  for  more  than  two  miles  further :  and  at  last,  in  oo:^ 
windings,  we  were  brought  out  by  another  avenue  into  the  Chief  city  agaim  ^ 
after  traversing  different  avenues  for  more  than  ^^e  miles.    We  rested  out — 
selves  for  a  few  minutes  on  some  limestone  slabs  near  the  centre  ui*  thi^ 
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gloomy  aien ;  and  after  having  refreshed  us,  and  trimiied  our  lamps,  we  tool 
our  departure  a  second  time  through  an  arenue  ■fanost  north,  and  paralld 
with  the  avenue  leading  from  the  Chief  city  to  the  mooch  of  the  cave,  which 
we  continued  for  upward  of  two  miles,  when  we  entered  the  Second  fnty  (£). 
This  is  covered  with  an  arch,  nearly  two  hunflred  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and 
very  similar  to  the  FirU  city^  except  in  the  number  of  avenues  leading  from 
it — this  having  but  two.     We  passed  through  it,  over  a  very  considerable 
rise  in  the  centre,  and  descended  through  an  avenue  which  bore  to  the 
east  about  three  hundred  rods,  when  we  came  upon  a  third  area  (L)  ahoat 
two  hundred  feet  square  and  fifty  in  height,  which  bad  a  pore  and  de- 
lightful stream  of  water  issuing  from  the  side  of  the  wall  about  sixty  feet 
high,  and  which  fell  upon  some  broken  stones,  and  vms  afterward  entirely 
lost  to  our  view.     After  passing  this  beautiful  sheet  of  witer  a  few  yard:), 
wc  came  to  the  end  of  this  passage. 

*'  We  then  returned  about  one  hundred  yards,  and  entered  a  small  avenue 
(over  a  considerable  mass  of  stone)  to  our  left,  which  carried  us  8onth,.through 
ail  uncommonly-black  avenue,  something  more  than  a  mile,  when  we  ascended 
a  very  steep  hill  about  sixty  yards,  which  carried  us  within  the  walls  of  the 
Fourth  city  (F),  which  is  not  inferior  to  the  second,  having  an  arch  that  cot- 
ers  at  least  six  acres.  In  this  last  avenue,  the  further  end  of  which  must  be 
four  miles  from  the  Chief  city,  and  ten  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  are  up- 
ward of  twenty  large  piles  of  Saltpetre  earth  on  one  side  of  the  avenue,  aud 
broken  limestone  heaped  up,  evidently  the  work  of  human  hands. 

*'  I  had  expected,  from  the  course  of  my  needle,  that  this  avenue  would  have 
carried  us  round  to  the  Chief  city,  but  was  sadly  disappointed  when  I  found 
the  end,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Fourth  city,  which  caused  us  to  retrace 
our  steps ;  and  not  having  been  so  particular  in  marking  the  entrances  of  the 
different  avenues  as  I  ought,  we  were  very  much  bewildered,  and  once  com- 
pU^tely  lost  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  At  length  we  found  our  way,  and, 
weary  and  faint,  entered  the  Chief  city  at  ten  at  night.  We  now  entered  the 
fifth  and  last  avenue  from  the  Chief  city,  which  earned  us  southeast  about  nine 
luintlred  yards,  when  we  arrived  at  the  Fifth  city  (G),  whose  arch  covers  up- 
ward of  four  acres  of  level  ground  strewed  with  broken  limestone.  Fire-beds 
(if  uncummrm  size,  with  brands  of  cane  lying  around  them,  are  interspersed 
throughout  thin  city. 

"  We  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  side,  and  entered  an  avenue  that  earned 
us  east  about  two  hundred  ana  fifty  rods  :  finding  nothing  interesting  in  this 
passage,  we  turned  back,  and  crossed  a  massy  pile  of  stone  in  the  mouth  of  a 
large  avenue,  which  I  noticed,  but  a  few  yards  from  this  last-mentioned  city, 
as  we  came  out  of  it.  After  some  diflliculty  in  passing  over  this  mass  of  lime- 
stone, we  entered  a  large  avenue,  whose  walls  were  the  roost  perfect  of  any 
I  saw,  running  almost  due  south  for  fiye  hundred  rods,  very  level  and  straight, 
with  an  elegant  arch.  When  at  the  end  of  this  avenue,  and  while  I  vi^ 
sketching  a  plan  of  this  cave,  one  of  my  guides,  who  had  been  sometime 
groping  among  the  broken  stone,  called  out,  requesting  me  to  follow  him. 

'*  1  gathered  up  my  papers  and  compass,  and  after  giving  my  guide,  who  sat 
with  me,  orders  to  remain  where  he  was  until  we  returned,  and,  moreover, 
to  keep  his  lamp  in  good  order,  I  followed  after  the  first,  who  had  entered  a 
vertical  passage  just  large  enough  to  admit  his  body.  We  continued  step- 
ping from  one  st'^no  to  another,  until  at  last,  after  much  difficulty,  from  the 
smallness  of  the  passage,  which  is  about  ten  feet  in  height,  we  entered  on  the 
side  of  a  chamber  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  circumference,  and 
whose  arch  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  feet  high  in  the  centre.  Aftei 
having  marked  arrows  pointing  downward  upon  the  slab-stones  around  the 
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little  passage  through  which  we  had  ascended,  we  walked  forward  nearly  to 
the  centre  of  this  area. 

"  It  was  past  midnight  when  I  entered  this  chamber  of  eternal  darkneis. 
With  the  guide,  I  took  the  only  avenue  leading  from  thiB  chamber,  and  trsr- 
ersed  it  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  in  a  southern  direction.  The  avenae,  or 
passage,  was  as  large  as  any  that  we  had  entered;  and  how  ftr  we  migbt 
have  travelled,  had  our  lights  held  oat,  is  nnoertain. 

**  It  18  supposed  that  (rreen  river,  a  stream  nsfigable  for  boats,  passes  OYor 
three  branches  of  this  cave  (R  R  R). 

"  It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  when  we  descended  'the  passaffe  of  the  chim- 
ney/ as  it  is  called,  to  the  guide  whom  I  had  left  seatea  on  ue  rocks.  He 
was  quite  alarmed  at  our  long  absence,  and  was  heard  by  us  a  long  time  be- 
fore we  reached  the  passage  to  descend  to  him,  hallooing  with  all  his  migbt, 
fearing  we  had  lost  our  track  in  the  ruins  above.  Very  near  the  veiticsl 
passage,  and  not  far  from  where  I  lefl  my  euide  sitting,  I  found  some  veiy 
beautiful  specimens  of  soda,  which  I  brou^t  out  with  me.  We  returned 
over  piles  of  saltpetre-earth  and  fire-beds,  out  of  one  arenne  into  another, 
until  at  last,  with  great  fatigue  and  a  dim  light,  we  entered  the  walls  of  the 
Chief  city,  where,  for  the  last  time,  we  trimmed  our  lamps,  an^  entered  the 
spacious  avenue  that  carried  us  to  the  Second  hoppers.  I  fmu],  when  in 
tbe.las^mentioned  large  avenue  or  upper  chamber,  many  curiosities,  such  as 
Glauber  salts,  Epsom  salts,  flint,  yellow  ochre,  spar  of  different  kinds,  and 
some  petrifactions,  which  I  brought  out,  together  with  the  mummy,  which 
was  found  at  the  Second  hoppers  (B).  We  happily  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  about  three  in  the  morning,  nearly  exhausted  with  nineteen  hours' 
continued  fatigue. 

"  There  is  a  passage  in  the  main  avenue,  about  sixty  rods  from  the  entrance, 
like  that  of  a  trap-door :  by  sliding  aside  a  large  flat  stone,  you  can  descend 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  in  a  very  narrow  defile,  where  the  passage  comes 
upon  a  level,  and  winds  about  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pass  under  the  main 
passage,  without  having  any  communication  with  it,  and  at  last  opens  into 
the  main  cave  by  two  large  passages.  It  is  called  Glauber-salt  room,  from 
salts  of  that  kind  being  found  there ;  there  is  also  the  Sick-room,  the  Bat* 
room,  and  the  Flint-room,  all  of  which  are  large,  and  some  of  them  qoite 
long.  The  last  I  shall  mention  is  a  very  winding  avenue,  which  branches 
off  at  the  Second  hoppers,  and  runs  west  and  southwest  for  more  than  two 
miles  :  this  is  called  the  Haunted  chamber,  from  the  echo  of  the  sound  made 
in  it.  The  arch  of  this  avenue  is  very  beautiful,  incrusted  with  limestone, 
spar,  and  in  many  places  the  columns  of  9par  are  truly  elegant,  extending 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor.  I  discovered  in  this  avenue  a  very  high  dome 
(T),  in  or  near  the  centre  of  the  arch,  apparently  fifty  feet  high,  hung  in  rich 
drapery,  festooned  in  the  most  romantic  manner  for  six  or  eight  feet  from  the 
hanging,  and  in  colors  brilliant. 

"  The  columns  of  spar  and  the  stalactites  in  this  chamber  are  extremely  ro- 
mantic in  their  appearance,  with  the  reflection  of  one  or  two  lights.  There 
is  a  chair  formed  by  this  spar,  called  Wilkin's  arm-chair,  which  is  very 
large,  and  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  avenue,  and  is  encircled  with  many 
smaller  ones.  Columns  of  spar  fluted,  and  studded  with  knobs  of  spar  and 
stalactites,  drapery  of  various  colors  superbly  festooned,  and  hung  in  the  most 
graceful  manner,  are  shown  with  brilliancy  from  the  reflection  of  lamps. 

"A  pait  of  the  Haunted  chamber  is  directly  over  the  Bat-room,  which  pas- 
ses under  the  Haunted  chamber,  without  having  any  connexion  with  it.  My 
guide  led  me  into  a  very  narrow  defile  on  the  left  side  of  this  chamber,  and 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  Wilkin's  arm-chair,  over  the  side  of  a  smooth 
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nestone  rock,  ten  or  twelre  feet,  which  we  passed  with  much  precaution, 
•r  had  -we  slipped  from  our  hold,  we  had  gone  '  to  that  bounie  whence  no 
uveller  returns,'  if  I  may  judge  from  a  cataract  of  water,  whose  dismal 
>und  vre  heard  at  a  considerahle  distance  in  this  pit,  and  nearly  under  us. 
[owever,  we  crossed  in  safety,  clinging  fast  to  the  wall,  and  winding  down 
nder  the  Haunted  chamber,  and  through  a  very  narrow  passage,  for  thirty  or 
3rty  yards,  when  our  course  was  west,  and  the  passage  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
(1  width,  and  from  ten  to  eighteen  high,  for  more  than  a  mile.  At  the  fur- 
her  part  of  this  avenue,  we  came  upon  a  reservoir  of  water,  apparently  hav- 
Qg  neither  inlet  nor  outlet  (X). 

"  We  returned  by  the  beautiful  pool  of  water,  which  is  called  the  Pool  of 
'^ttorins.  On. our  way  back  to  the  narow  defile,  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
;eeping  my  lights,  for  the  bats  were  so  numerous  and  continually  in  our 
ices,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  along  in  safety.  We  returned  by 
Vilkin's  arm-chair,  and  back  to  the  Second  hoppers.  It  was  at  this  place 
hat  I  found  the  mummy  (see  the  engraving),  where  it  had  been  carried  from 
nother  part  of  the  cave  for  preservation.  It  is  a  female,  about  six  feet  in 
leight,  and  so  perfectly  dried  as  to  weigh  but  twenty  pounds  when  I  found 
t.  The  hair  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  is  rather  short,  and  of  a  sandy 
lue ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  bald,  and  the  eyes  sunk  into  the  head  ;  the  nose, 
r  that  part  which  is  cartilaginous,  is  dried  down  to  the  bones  of  the  face  ; 
be  lips  are  dried  away,  and  discover  a  fine  set  of  teeth,  white  as  ivory.  The 
ands  and  feet  are  perfect,  even  to  the  nails,  and  very  delicate,  like  those  of 

young  person ;  but  the  teeth  are  worn  as  much  as  a  person's  at  the  age  of 
fly.  The  entire  cavern  has  palpably  been  the  channel  of  a  river;  the  fur- 
ows  worn  by  which  are  still  visible  on  the  sides  and  in  the  floor." 

The  stupendous  cavern  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Black  river,  opposite  the 
illage  of  Watcrlown,  New  York,  from  its  great  extent,  and  the  great  num- 
er  of  spacious  rooms,  halls,  and  chambers,  into  which  it  is  divided,  is  diffi- 
ult,  if  not  impossible,  to  describe.  The  mouth  of  the  cavern  is  in  a  small 
ollow,  about  five  feet  below  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  earth.  The  de- 
i^ent  is  by  sixteen  feet  and  a  half  into  a  room,  in  which  is  a  table  rock,  twelve 
r  fourteen  feet  square,  two  feet  thick,  and  elevated  about  four  feet  from  tho 
ottom  of  the  cavern,  the  roof  overhead  covered  with  stalactites,  some  of 
^hich  reach  to  the  table  rock.  On  the  left  is  an  arched  way  of  one  hundred 
nd  fifly  feet,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  another  arched  way,  which  leads  to 

large  room.  Another  arch  leads  into  a  hall  ten  feet  wide  and  one  hundred 
5et  long,  from  five  to  eight  high,  supported  with  pillars  and  arches,  and  the 
des  bordered  with  curtains,  plaited  in  variegated  forms,  as  white  as  snow. 
Fear  the  middle  of  this  hall  is  an  arched  way,  leading  to  a  large  room,  which, 
ke  the  hall,  is  bordered  with  curtains,  and  hung  over  with  stalactites.  The 
escent  is  by  ten  feet,  into  a  chamber  about  twenty  feet  square  and  two  feet 
igh,  hung  over  with  stalactites.  Descending  from  this  chamber,  and  passing 
irough  another  arch  into  a  hall,  by  the  side  is  a  basin  of  water,  rising  alH)ut 
mr  inches  from  the  floor.  The  number  and  spaciousness  of  the  rooms,  cur- 
Lined,  and  plaited  with  large  plaits,  extending  along  the  walls  from  two  to 
iree  feet  from  the  roof,  of  the  most  pei-fect  whiteness,  resembling  the  most 
eautiful  tapestry,  with  which  the  rooms  are  embroidered — the  large  drops  of 
ater,  which  are  constantly  suspended  on  the  points  of  innumerable  stalacti- 
18  which  hang  from  the  roofs  above — the  columns  of  spar  resting  on  pedes- 
lIs,  which,  in  some  places,  appear  to  be  formed  to  support  the  arches  above 
-the  reflection  of  the  lights — and  the  mat  extent  and  variety  of  the  scenery 
r  this  amazing  cavern — form,  altogether,  a  sublime  spectacle. 

In  the  limestone  country  of  Virginia,  there  are  several  carems,  among 
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which  the  moflt  celebrated  is  Madison's  gate,  on  the  north  side  of  the  BI116 
ridge.  Its  entrance  is  about  two  thirds  high,  in  a  moderately-elerated  hi]], 
into  which  it  extends  about  three  hundred  feet,  branching  out  into  subordi- 
nute  caverns,  sometimes  ascending  a  little,  but  more  generally  descending, 
and  at  leng^th  terminates  at  different  places,  in  two  basins  of  water,  of  un- 
known dimensions,  that  are  never  turbid.  The  vault  of  this  cave  is  of  solid 
limestone,  from  twenty  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  through  which  water  per- 
petually percolates ;  and,  trickling  down  its  sides,  has  incmsted  them  witli 
elegant  drapery ;  or,  dripping  from  the  top,  generates  conical  stalactites  botli 
al)ove  and  below. 

Caverns,  especially  those  which  are  situated  in  limestone^  comnaonly  pie-  • 
sent  the  formations  called  stalactites,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  distilla- 
tion or  dropping:.  The  manner  of  their  production  admits  of  a  very  plain 
and  simple  explanation.  They  proceed  from  water  trickling  through  the 
roofs  containing  carbonate  of  lime,  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid.  Upon 
exposure  to  the  air  the  carbonic  acid  is  gradually  disengaged,  and  a  pellicle 
of  lime  is  deposited.  The  process  proceeds,  clrop  after  drop,  and,  eventu- 
ally, descending  points  hanging  from  the  roof  are  formed,  resembling  icicles, 
which  are  composed  of  concentric  rings  of  transparent  pellicles  of  lime,  pre- 
senting a  very  peculiar  appearance,  and,  from  their  connexion  vrith  each 
other,  producing  a  variety  of  singular  shapes.  These  descending  points  are 
the  stalactites,  properly  so  called,  from  which  the  stalagmites  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, which  cover  the  floors  of  caverns  with  conical  inequalities.  These 
are  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  larger  drops  which  have  fallen  to  the 
bottom,  and'  are  stalactites  rising  upward  from  the  ground.  Frequently,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  the  ascending  and  descending  points  have  been  so  in- 
creased as  to  meet  together,  forming  natut*al  columns,  a  series  of  which  bean 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  pillars  and  aivhes  of  Gothic  architecture. 

The  amount  of  this  deposition  which  we  find  in  caverns  capable  of  produ- 
cing it,  is,  in  fact,  enormous,  and  gives  us  an  impressive  idea  of  their  extrao^ 
dinary  antiquity.  The  ^*otto  of  Antiparos— one  of  the  islands  of  the  Grecian 
archipelago — is  particularly  celebrated  on  account  of  the  size  and  diversity  of 
form  of  these  deposites.  It  extends  nearly  a  thousand  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face, in  primitive  limestone,  and  is  accessible  by  a  narrow  entrance  which  is 
often  very  steeply  inclined,  but  divided  by  level  landing-places.  After  a 
series  of  descents,  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  Great  hall,  as  it  is  called,  the 
sides  and  roof  of  which  are  covered  with  immense  incrustations  of  calcareous 
matter.  The  purity  of  the  surrounding  stone,  and  the  thickness  of  the  roof 
in  which  the  unfiltered  water  can  depositc  all  impure  admixtures,  give  to  its 
stalactites  a  beautiful  whiteness.  Tall  pillars  stand  in  many  places  free,  near 
each  other,  and  single  groups  of  stalagmites  form  figures  so  strongly  resem- 
bling plants,  that  Toumefort  endeavored  to  prove  from  them  a  vegetable 
nature  in  stone.  The  remark  of  that  intelligent  traveller  is  an  amusing  ex- 
ample of  over-confidence :  **  Once  again  I  repeat  it,  it  is  impossible  this 
should  be  done  by  the  droppings  of  water,  as  is  pretended  by  those  who  go 
about  to  explain  the  formation  of  congelations  in  grottoes.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  these  other  congelations  we  speak  of,  and  which  hang  down- 
ward or  rise  out  uifferent  ways,  were  produced  by  our  principle,  namely, 
vegetation."  The  sight  of  the  whole  is  described  by  those  who  have  risitod 
this  cavern,  as  highly  imposing.  In  the  middle  of  the  Great  hall  there  is  a 
remarkably  large  and  fine  stalagmite,  more  than  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
twenty-four  feet  high,  termed  the  Altar,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Nointcl,  the  ambassador  from  Louis  XIV.  to  the  sultan,  having  caused 
high  mass  to  be  celebrated  here  in  the  year  1673.     The  ceremony  was  at- 
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tended  by  five  hundred  peisons;  the  place  was  illuminated  by  a  hundred 
large  wax  torches ;  and  tour  hundred  lamps  burned  in  the  grotto,  day  and 
night,  for  the  three  days  of  the  Christmas  festival.  This  cavern  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  seems  to  have  been  completely  lost  sight  of  fill 
the  seventeenth  century.  Some  of  the  caves  of  France  and  Germany  have  « 
high  reputation  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  their  deposites ;  but  the  finest 
examples  are  found  in.  the  cave  of  Adelsberg.  The  stalagmites  here  have 
formed  two  bridges  over  the  subterranean  river,  which  are  situatc^l  almost 
a  mile  apart,  the  inner  one  of  which  hangs  suspended  firom  eighty  to  a 
hundred  fathoms  over  the  abyss.  An  American  visiter  thus  graphicaHy 
describes  some  of  the  principal  objects  : — 

"  We  advanced  with  ease  through  the  windings  of  the  cavern,  which  at 
times  was  so  low  as  to  oblige  us  to  stoop,  and  at  times  so  high  that  the  mof 
was  lost  in  the  gloom.  But  eveirwhere  the  most  wonderful  varieties  of  sta- 
lactites and  crystals  met  our  admiring  view.  At  one  time  we  s&w  the  guides 
lighting  up  some  distant  gallery  far  above  our  heads,  which  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  verandahs  adorned  with  Gothic  tracery ;  at  another,  we  came 
into  what  seemed  the  long-drawn  isles  of  a  Gt)thic  cathedral,  brilliaotly  illu- 
minated. The  whimsical  variety  of  forms  surpasses  all  the  powers  of  de- 
scription. Here  was  a  butcher's  shop,  which  seemed  to  be  hung  with  --^— ^ 
of  meat ;  and  there,  a  throne  with  a  magnificent  canopy.  There  wa 
appearance  of  a  statue  with  a  bearded  head,  so  perfect  that  yon  ooaM  1 
diought  it  the  work  of  a  sculptor ;  and  further  on,  toward  the  end  of  omn 
the  figure  of  a  warrior  with  a  helmet  and  coat-of-mail,  and  his  ar 
of  the  illusion  of  which,  with  all  my  efforts,  I  could  not  poeaibly  dlveiy 
mind.  Two  stalactites,  descending  close  to  each  other,  are  eaBed||J 
German  inscription  over  them,  with  sentimentality  truly  German,  '  l4c  i 
of  tiDo  hearts  *  The  resemblance  "is  certainly  very  striking.  Aflerj 
the  'Hearts,'  we  came  to  the  '  Ball-room.'  It  is  customary  for  the  i 
ants  of  Adelsberg  and  the  surrounding  country,  to  come  on  Whit-Ma 
to  this  grotto,  which  is  brilliantly  illuminated ;  and  the  part  called  tbe  ] 
room  is  actually  employed  for  that  purpose  by  the  peasantry.  A  gi] 
very  appositely  formed  by  nature,  serves  the  musicians  for  an  orchestra; 
wooden  chandeliers  are  suspended  flom  the  vaulted  roof  It  is  imf 
for  me  to  describe  minutely  all  the  wonderful  varieties ;  the  *  Fc 
seeming,  as  they  fall,  to  be  frozen  into  stone ;  the  '  Graves,'  widi 
willows  waving  over  them ;  the  *  Picture,'  the  *  Cannon,'  the  *  Pulpit;' 
'  Sausage-maker's  shop,'  and  the  '  Prisons.'  I  must  not  omit  mentioning  < 
part,  which,  though  less  grand  than  many  others,  is  extremely  curious*  1 
ntalactites  have  here  formed  themselves  like  folds  of  linen,  and  are  so  tliiai 
to  be  transparent.  Some  are  like  shirt-ruffles,  having  a  hem,  and  lookhg  % 
if  they  were  embroidered ;  and  there  is  one,  called  the  '  Curtain,'  wfaid 
hangs  exactly  in  natural  folds  like  a  white  and  pendent  sheet.  Everywhsre 
you  hear  the  dripping  as  of  a  continual  shower,  showing  that  the  mighty  work 
is  still  going  on,  tnough  the  several  stages  of  its  progress  are  imperceptible. 
Our  attention  was  so  excited,  that  we  had  walked  two  hours  without  feeling 
the  least  fatigue,  or  being  sensible  of  the  passage  of  time.  We  had  gone 
beyond  the  point  where  most  travellers  had  stopped,  and  had  been  rewarded 
for  it  by  seeing  stalactites  of  undiminished  whiteness,  and  crystals  glittering, 
as  the  light  shone  upon  them,  like  unnumbered  diamonds." 

Stalactical  depositions  vary  in  color  according  to  the  nature  of  the  su^ 
rounding  rocks,  and  Humboldt  remarks  in  general  that  the  formations  occur 
more  beautifully  and  completely  in  proportion  as  the  caves  are  narrow  and 
enclosed,  since  the  deposition  of  crystals  is  less  disturbed  by  the  circulatioB 
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the  BUTTOunding  air.  On  this  account  those  of  the  wide  open  cavern  of 
jipe,  -which  he  explored,  were  far  inferior  to  the  stalactites  of  Adelsberg. 
Grreat  Britain  the  spot  most  remarkable  for  these  formations  is  the  Blue 
hii  mine,  another  of  the  celebrated  places  of  the  peak,  near  its  great  cav- 
1.  This  is  a  natural  cavity,  worked  as  a  mine  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
s  excellent  fluor  spar  which  gives  its  name  to  the  site,  and  which  is  here 
ind  in  small  detached  pieces  in  the  limestone  rock  Rude  steps,  leading 
wnward  about  sixty  yai*ds,  conduct  to  a  series  of  caverns  and  passages  en 
isted  with  depositions  of  lime  which  have  assumed  a  variety  of  interesting 
•ms.  In  our  illustrated  instance,  stalactites,  of  a  delicate  pearly  yellow 
lor,  of  fine  texture,  and  fantastically  varied  one  from  the  other,  have  grown 
wnward  until  ihey  rest  upon  some  shelf  of  a  lower  sti*atum,  probably  of 
rthy  matter.  Aniving  at  such  a  plane,  the  waters  in  future  spread  more 
dely  around,  forming  a  deposite,  and  connecting  the  former  stems  with  an 
"erior  tablet  of  similar  composition.  The  earthy  or  mineral  stratum  having 
en  by  some  chance  removed,  the  fairy  columns  attached  to  their  khidred 
or  now  remain  suspended  in  middle  space.  These  are  graphically  termed 
lie  Organ."     Here,  as  at  Antiparos,  the  principal  subteiranean  apartment 
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i  termed  the  '*  Hall,"  a  wide  and  lofty  cavity,  such  as  imagination  conceives 
vould  !)e  a  littinuf  home  for  the  romantic  outlaws  of  Salvator  Rosa,  or  tlu? 
puriiuis  banditti  of  the  English  Mortimer.  In  this  spot,  not  a  Icfig  time  ago, 
I  popular  nobleman,  who  prosecuted  adventurous  researches  in  the  most 
langerous  recesses  of  the  mine,  feasted  a  multitude  of  his  fnends,  and  made 
he  wet  rock  resound  to  the  toasts  and  sentiments  imported  from  a  more  fash- 
ionable atmosphere.  In  a  certain  direction  from  this  erand  focus  the  visiter 
is  led  to  a  narrower  and  more  irregular  space,  presenting  a  towering  cupola 
the  ffrandeur  of  whose  shivered  sides  can  only  be  exhibited  by  drawing  up- 
ward, with  cord  and  pulley,  a  round  of  lighted  candles  supplied  by  the 
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conductor :  these  illuminate  successively  the  varied  and  peculiar  stages  of 
the  internal  surface.  The  perpetual  waters  which  trickle  down  have  left  a 
residuum  of  lime,  which  has  been  moulded,  by  accident,  and  by  industriooi 
and  gentle  operation,  into  a  thousand  free  tresses  and  waving  bands.  The 
whole  is  fashioned  by  nature  with  less  of  the  abrupt  form  which  characteri- 
ses the  congelation  of  fountain  streams  by  cold,  and  presents  a  grotesque 
enamel  of  exquisite  polish  and  gracefulness,  giving  to  the  artificial  plain  or 
colored  lights,  uplifted  within  the  conical  abyss,  beautiful  reflections  from  its 
unrivalled  crystallized  surfaces.  Frequentlv,  while  attention  is  riveted  to 
the  precinct  of  gloom  and  awful  solitude,  a  chant  of  voices  is  heard  from  the 
summit  of  the  dome,  accessible  by  hidden  performers  from  other  avenues  of 
the  mine.  The  fleeting  and  distant  expression  of  sound,  with  the  mournful 
intervals  of  the  strain,  seems  like  a  song  of  captive  spirits,  obedient  to  the 
rigid  discipline  of  some  invincible  gnome. 

The  temperature  of  caverns  exhibits  great  diversities,  dependent  upon 
their  extent  and  form,  and  that  of  the  same  cavern  will  greatly  vary  at  differ- 
ent seasons.  In  those  which  are  dry  and  deep,  covered  with  a  thick  stony 
roof,  and  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  alteration  of  the  external  air, 
by  having  only  a  limited  opening,  the  temperature  can  vary  but  little,  and 
will  continue  through  the  whole  year  at  nearly  the  same  degree  of  warmdi 
which  is  peculiar  to  their  geographical  situation.  Before  the  wanner  air  of 
summer  has  so  penetrated  the  roof  that  the  temperature  of  the  cavern  eaa 
be  somewhat  raised,  the  cooler  air  of  the  autumn  and  of  the  winter  betina 
to  penetrate ;  but  before  this  lower  temperature  can  establish  itaelf,  it  ia 
agam  overtaken  by  the  warmth  of  the  following  spring  and  summer.  The 
consequence  of  all  this  is  a  temperature  subject  to  little  alteration,  but  lower  ^ 
than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  ancient 
Romans  hence,  according  to  Seneca,  were  accustomed  to  erect  their  countit 
seats  in  the  vicinitv  of  those  natural  cavities  which  abound  about  the  capiw, 
for  the  purpose  of^enjoying  their  refreshing  chilliness  in  the  summer  season. 
It  was  m  one  of  these  volcanic  caverns  that  Tiberius  was  nearly  destroyed 
while  at  supper;  for,  during  the  banquet,  the  roof  suddenly  gave  way,  and. 
buried  several  of  his  attendants  beneadi  its  ruins,  when  Sejanus  threw  him- 
self upon  the  emperor  to  preserve  him  from  the  falling  stones. 

Many  caverns,  however,  varv  greatly  in  their  temperature,  and  exhibit  the 
apparently  strange  anomaly  of  bemg  cold  when  the  external  air  is  warm,  and 
warm  when  it  is  cold,  in  some  instances  carrying  this  contrast  to  the  extremer 
so  as  to  be  coated  with  ice  amid  the  heat  of  summer,  and  aflfordinff  a  com- 
fortable warmth  amid  the  cold  of  winter.     In  the  neighborhood  of  Czilicfe, 
a  village  of  Hungary,  there  is  a  cave  in  the  transition  limestone  of  the  Cap 
pathians  which  displays   this  phenomenon.      The   country  in  the  vicinitj 
abounds  with  woods,  and  the  air  is  sharp  and  cold.     The  entrance  of  die 
cavern,  which  fronts  the  north,  is  eighteen  fathoms  high,  and  eight  broad; 
consequently,  wide  enough  to  receive  a  large  supply  of  external  air,  which 
here  generally  blows  with  ]?reat  violence ;  but  the  subterranean  passages, 
which  consist  entirely  of  solid  rock,  winding  round,  stretch  away  further  to    I 
the  north  than  has  been  yet  discovered.     In  the  midst  of  winter  the  air  m    | 
this  cavern  is  warm ;  but  in  summer,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  without  is 
scarcely  supportable,  the  cold  within  is  not  only  very  piercing,  but  so  intense 
that  the  roof^is  covered  with  icicles  of  great  size,  which,  spreading  into  rami- 
fications, form  very  grotesque  fl^ires.     When  the  snow  melts,  in  spring,  the 
inside  of  the  cavp,  where  its  surface  roof  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  emits  a  pel- 
lucid water,  which  immediately  congeals  as  it  drops,  and  thus  forms  the  abote 
icicles  ;  and  the  very  water  that  drops  from  them  on  the  sandy  ground  freeitf 
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ra  an  instant.  It  ia  e^en  obaerved  that  the  greater  the  heat  ib  without,  the 
more  intense  is  the  oold  within,  so  that  in  the  dog-days  all  parts  of  this  cav- 
ern are  covered  with  ice,  which  the  inhabitants  use  for  cooling  their  liquors. 
The  quantity  of  ice  is  so  great  that  a  narrator  estimates  that  it  would  rcquii*n 
six  hundred  wagons  to  remove  it  in  a  week.  In  autumn,  when  the  nights 
grow  cold  and  the  heat  of  the  day  begins  to  abate,  the  ice  in  the  cavern  be- 
gins to  dissolve,  so  that  by  winter  no  more  ice  is  seen.  The  cavern  then 
becomes  perfectly  dry,  and  has  a  mild  warmth.  At  that  season  it  is  the 
haunt  of  swarms  of  flies,  gnats,  bats,  oyvls,  and  even  of  hares  and  foxes,  that 
resort  hither,  as  to  their  winter  retreat,  and  remain  till  the  return  of  spring. 
An  instance  almost  as  singular  occurs  at  Besan^on,  in  a  gprotto  which  ex- 
tends three  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  into  the  rock,  the  mouth  of  which, 
like  that  of  Czilicze,  is  toward  the  north,  and  covered  with  vegetation.  Du- 
ring the  whole  summer  this  cavern  contains  masses  of  ice,  which  melt  away 
io  October  and  November. 

Tills  apparently  anomalous  phenomenon  is  susceptible  of  a  very  satisfac- 
tory explanation  by  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  moisture  in  these 
caverns  and  the  external  air.  When  it  is  hot  and  dry  outside,  as  in  sum- 
mer, evaporation  takes  place,  and  by  this  means  a  considerable  degree 
of  warmth  is  withdrawn  from  the  enclosed  air,  the  vapora  making  their 
escape  through  the  openings,  and  through  fissures  in  the  roofs.  The  greater 
the  exterior  temperature  the  more  vigorously  the  evaporation  is  carried  on, 
producing  a  degree  of  cold  in  the  interior  which  may  sink  beneath  the  freez- 
ing point,  just  as  in  the  greatest  heat  we  can  most  readily  freeze  water  if  we 
surround  it  with  ether.  It  is  upon  this  pniiciple  that  travellers,  in  some 
reffioDS,  are  accustomed  to  cool  their  drinks,  wnich  they  bury  in  the  earth, 
and  light  a  quickly-blazing  fire  over  it,  when  the  desired  coolness  is  pro- 
duced. On  the  contrary,  the  more  the  warmth  and  dryness  of  the  external 
air  are  diminished,  as  in  winter,  the  less  will  be  its  capability  to  promote 
evaporation  in  the  cavern,  the  warmth  in  the  air  will  no  longer  be  absorbed, 
end  the  ice  which  has  been  produced  must  melt.  The  cooling  in  these  cav- 
enw,  however,  so  as  to  sink  below  the  freezing  point,  can  only  occur  where 
there  is  a  certain  relation,  which  but  rarely  subsists,  between  the  openings 
and  the  evaporating  surface  of  the  interior.  If  the  opening  is  too  large,  too 
much  warm  air  is  introduced,  and  the  temperature  of  the  interior  is  thereby 
moch  more  increased  than  it  can  bo  diminished  by  evaporation.  If  it  is  too 
small,  the  vapors  can  not  withdraw  themselves  fast  enough,  and  the  evapora^ 
tion  is  lessened,  because  the  surrounding  air  is  saturated  with  moisture.  The 
ice-caverns,  therefore,  are  comparatively  rare ;  but,  in  addition  to  those 
named,  there  is  a  cave  at  Vasoul,  in  France,  where  a  stream  flowing  tlirough 
it  is  frozen  over  in  summer,  and  clear  of  ice  in  winter.  Mr.  Murchison,  in 
the  course  of  some  recent  geological  surveys  in  Russia,  met  with  a  freezing 
cavern  near  the  imperial  salt-works  at  Iletski,  to  the  south  of  the  Ural  mount- 
ains, situated  at  the  southern  base  of  a  hillock  of  gypsum,  one  of  a  series  of 
natural  hollows  used  by  the  peasantry  for  cellars  or  stores.  The  cave  in 
question  is,  however,  the  only  one  in  the  district  which  possesses  the  singu- 
lar property  of  being  partially  filled  with  ice  in  summer,  and  of  being  desti- 
tute of  it  in  winter.  "  Standing  on  the  heated  ground  and  under  a  broiling 
««un,  i  shall  never  forget,''  he  remarks,  **  my  astonishment  when  the  woman 
In  whom  the  cavern  belonged  unlocked  a  frail  door,  and  a  volume  of  air  so 
piercingly  keen  struck  the  legs  and  feet,that  we  were  glad  to  rush  into  a  cold 
bath  in  front  of  us  to  equalize  the  effect."  Three  or  four  feet  within  the 
door,  and  on  a  level  with  the  village  street,  beer  and  quash  were  half  frozen. 
A  little  further  the  narrow  chasm  opened  into  a  vault  fifteen  feet  high,  ten 
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paces  lone,  and  from  seven  to  eight  feet  wide,  which  seemed  to  send  off 
irregular  fissures  into  the  body  of  the  hillock.  The  whole  of  the  roof  sod 
sides  were  hung  with  solid  undripping  icicles,  and  the  floor  was  corered  with 
hard  snow,  ice,  or  frozen  earth.  During  the  winter  all  these  phenomena 
disappear ;  and  wheo  the  external  air  is  yery  cold,  and  all  the  country  is 
frozen  up,  the  temperature  of  the  cave  is  such  that  the  Russians  state  they 
could  sleep  in  it  without  their  sheep-skins. 

There  is  another  circumstance  of  high  interest  disclosed  by  the  interior  oT 
many  caverns,  the  occurrence  of  extinct  animals  of  the  ancient  earth ;  un 
which  account  these  receptacles  have  obtained  the  name  of  zoolithes  or  bone 
caverns.  This  phenomenon  prevails  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  and 
also  of  America,  and  has  obtained  of  late  years,  particularly  by  the  investi- 
gations  of  Dr.  Buckland,  who  has  made  it  the  subject  of  his  peculiar  study, 
a  high  degree  of  importance,  on  account  of  the  light  which  it  throws  upon 
the  ancient  condition  of  the  eairth,  and  the  changes  which  the  surface  has  un- 
dergone. His  researches  into  the  condition  of  a  cave  discovered  in  1821  at 
Kirkdoje,  in  Yorkshire,  are  highly  valuable,  and  deserve  a  notice  here.  Its 
mouth  had  long  been  choked  up  with  rubbish,  and  overgrown  with  grass 
and  bushes,  but  was  accidentally  found  by  some  workmen.  The  cave  is  sit- 
uated on  the  older  portion  of  the  oolite  formation  (in  the  coral  rag  and  Ox- 
ford clay)  on  the  declivity  of  a  valley.  It  extends  as  an  irregular  narrow 
passage  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  into  the  hill.  There  are  a  few  expan- 
sions, but  scarcely  high  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  stand  upright.  The  sides 
and  floor  were  found  covered  with  a  deposite  of  stalagmite,  beneath  which 
there  was  a  bed  of  from  two  to  three  feet  of  fine  sandy  and  micaceous  loam, 
the  lower  portion  of  which  in  particular  contained  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  bones,  with  which  the  floor  was  completely  strewn.  The  greater  part  of 
them  were  very  well  preserved,  and  still  retained  a  great  portion  of  their 
natural  gluten,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  investiture. 
The  animals  to  which  they  belonged  were  the  hysena,  bear,  tig^er,  and  lion, 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  horse,  ox,  deer  of  three  species,  water- 
rat,  and  mouse,  belonging  wholly  to  extinct  species,  and  the  same  with  those 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  steppes  of  Asia.  The  most  plentiful 
of  all  were  the  remains  of  the  hysena,  and  from  the  amount  which  he  saw, 
Buckland  estimated  the  number  of  the  individuals  interred  here  to  be  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred.  The  animal  must  have  been  one  half  larger 
than  the  living  species,  in  its  stiiicture  resembling  the  hyaena  of  the  Cape. 
The  bears  which  were  less  abundant,  belonged  to  the  large  cavern  species, 
which,  according  to  Cuvier,  was  about  the  size  of  a  large  white  horse,  and 
about  eighteen  feet  in  length.  The  elephant  was  the  Siberian  mammoth. 
Of  the  stags,  the  largest  was  of  the  size  of  the  moose  deer.  Of  the  ox,  two 
species  were  distinguished,  and  its  bones  were  most  frequent  next  to  those 
of  the  hyaena.  All  these  bones  lay  irregularly  strewed  one  with  another,  but 
those  of  the  largest  animals  were  in  the  most  remote  and  narrowest  comers, 
into  which  they  never  could  have  penetrated  while  living.  The  teeth,  and 
the  hard  marrowless  bones  of  the  extremities,  as  well  as  those  of  the  fore 
and  hind  feet,  were  uninjured :  these  were  so  numerous  that  they  must  have 
belonged  to  a  much  greater  number  of  individuals  than  could  be  estimated 
i\A  belonging  to  the  other  bones.  Many  of  the  bones  boie  marks  which  ex- 
Hi  ily  corresponded  with  the  form  of  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  hyaena,  and  the 
broken  horns  of  the  stag  were  evidently  marked  by  gnawing.  These  facts 
warranted  the  conclusion,  that  the  hyaenas  must  have  lived  for  a  long  time  in 
this  cave,  and  have  dragged  the  bones  of  the  larger  animals,  paiticuJarly  the 
oxen,  into  this  den,  as  their  prey.     The  supposition  was  confirmed  in  the 
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most  striking  manner  by  a  variety  of  other  facts.  Dr.  Buckland  found  that 
Jones  which  lie  caused  to  be  gnawed  by  living  hyssnas  had  exactly  the  same 
appearance  as  those  found  in  the  cavern,  and  the  teeth  and  harder  bones 
were  thrown  aside  by  diem.  He  even  found  in  great  abundance  excrements 
of  the  hyaena,,  which  offered  the  closest  resemblance  to  those  of  the  living 
animal.  From  the  facts  described,  it  appears  that  the  Kirkdale  cave  was  for 
a  long  series  of  years  a  den  inhabited  by  hyaenas,  who  dragged  into  its  re- 
cesses the  other  animal  bodies  whose  remains  are  there  commingled  with 
their  own — some  great  catastrophe  causing  an  inundation  in  this  region  which 
destroyed  the  whole  race.         • 

In  Germany  the  zoolithic  caverns  ai*e  much  more  important  and  numerous 
than  in  England.  There  is  a  remarkable  example  on  the  northeast  border  of 
the  Hartz  mountains,  called  Bauman's  Hohle,  after  an  unfortunate  miner, 
who,  in  the  year  1670,  ventured  into  it  alone  in  search  of  ore ;  and  after  hav- 
ing  wandered  three  days  and  nights  in  its  solitude  and  darkness,  ^  length 
found  his  way  out,  but  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  that  he  died  almost  im- 
mediately. It  is  a  suite  of  natural  chambers  in  a  bed  of  transition  limestone, 
the  floor  of  which  is  composed  of  a  thick  crust  of  stalagmite,  beneath  which 
lies  an  accumulation  of  several  feet  of  mud  mixed  with  bones  and  pebbles. 
Hut  the  caves  of  Franconia  are  by  far  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  of  this 
class.  They  lie  on  the  northeast  extremity  of  the  chain  of  the  Jura,  between 
Nuremburg  and  Baireuth,  in  the  valley  of  the  Wiesent,  a  tributary  stream  of 
the  valley  of  the  Maine.  The  most  important  is  the  cave  of  Gailenreuth,  sit- 
uated in  a  perpendicular  rock,  its  mouth  being  upward  of  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river,  con- 
sisting of  an  aperture  seven  feet  ,,rf^j-'^^^^c^^--^=pT-_- 
high  and  twelve  broad.  An  *r  ^r?  '^^-.^7^", 
open  fissui^  in  the  rock  extends 
from  the  cave  to  the  table-land 
above,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. The  floor  consists  of 
stalagmite  lying  over  a  bed  of 
slime  which  contains  the  animal 
remains.  The  cave  has  two 
chief  chambers,  the  roof  of 
which  is  abundantly  hung  with 
stalactites.  From  the  first  to  the 
second  chamber,  the  visiter  de- 
scends by  a  ladder,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  section,  which  ex- 
hibits the  breccia  of  bones,  pebbles,  and  loam,  and  the  artificial  extension  of 
the  cavern  by  the  removal  of  it.  Almost  all  the  bones  belong  to  the  bear  of 
the  caverns,  and  are  admirably  preserved.  Those  of  a  species  of  cat,  resepi- 
bUng  the  American  jaguar,  have  also  been  discovered,  ana  those  of  the  hyaena; 
but  the  latter  are  of  rare  occurrence.  In  conformity  with  the  habits  of  the 
bear,  the  remains  of  prey,  dragged  in,  are  almost  entirely  wanting.  There 
are  two  neighboring  caverns  of  the  same  class;  thoseof  Zahnloch  (teethhole) 
and  Kiihloch.  The  latter  animal  is  supposed  to  contain  animal  matter  equal 
to  at  least  2,500  individuals  of  the  cavern  bear;  and  allowing  an  annual  mor- 
tality of  two  and  a  half,  it  follows  that  here  we  have  the  history  of  a  thousand 
yean ;  for  probably  these  animals  retired  to  the  solitude  of  the  spot  upon  the 
approach  of  death,  as  is  the  wellknown  custom  of  many  creatures.  The 
bone  caverns  in  our  own  country  and  the  continent,  decisively  prove  that, 
previous  to  a  great  inundation  in  bygone  time,  animals  inhabitea  the^e  dis- 
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tnctB,  known  not  to  have  lived  there  from  the  earli- 
est  records  of  human   history — the  rhinoceroa,  ©le-^ 
pKant,   and   hysna^  now,  and   for  ages   paat,  exclu- 
sively conBned  to 
more      southerfi 
latitiidea.  ■  ...i.>i*'5flP*"^'.iJ 

Thoit?    is    an- 
other    class    of  '511 


Section  of  Oailenreoth  Caye. 


cav^mSj  remarkable  for  the  d^ 
Wh^t^Mi^?^^    ^  ^'C/'riSHBK-^^^  velopment    of    irrcspirahle    ga«, 

■iWr^^Ksili '?^^     ■sSfSSfiBBB^Si^fc'  1  It  ^^^ ^ ^ ^  often  i^en dei's  the  accesd  to 

ihem  dangerous.  They  are  of 
twn  kinds:  those  in  which  the 
gas  is  produced  by  the  Burround- 
ing  rocks,  and  those  in  which  it 
proceeds  fuim  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  The  firt^t  rlr\'=-'^  nrv  prin- 
cipally caves  of  gypsum.  Tbc 
gypsum  is  not, however,  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon,  the  component  parts  of  which  are  not  susceptible  of  aiiy 
decomposition  from  the  air.  There  is  commonly  fetid  limestone  intimately 
mixed  up  with  it,  which  forms  connected  wavy  stripes,  and  even  single  beds 
of  considerable  thickness.  This  earthy  limestone,  which  is  penetrated  with 
bitumen,  and  often  very  clayey  in  its  composition,  has  the  property  of  giving 
out  all  its  carburetted  hydrogen  in  the  air;  and  in  every  case  where  raves 
exist  in  it,  its  presence,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  gas,  is  offensive  and 
much  dreaded.  In  the  limestone  caves  of  the  sandstone  formations,  on  the 
contrary,  there  commonly  prevails  a  very  pure  air,  possibly  because  they  are 
filled  with  mouldering  animal  remains.  The  development  of  irrespirable 
gases  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  which,  penetrating  through  fissures,  col- 
lect in  caves,  is  a  constant  result  of  volcanic  activity.  The  chymical  processef 
continually  going  on  in  volcanic  regions,  must  produce  the  liberation  of  great 
quantities  of  gas,  which  are  connected  with  the  world  above  by  these  chim- 
neys of  the  perpetual  forge.  Caverns  of  this  nature  occur  therefore  only  in 
the  neighborhood  of  volcanoes,  or  at  points  whore  volcanic  processes  may  be 
supposed  to  be  going  on  beneath.  Tlie  gases  so  developed  are  almost  en- 
tirely the  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids.  Among  the  most  important  of  the 
grottoes  which  give  out  carbonic  acid,  there  is  the  grotto  del  Cane  at  Naples, 
ia  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lago  d'Agnano,  near  Pozzuoli.  It  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  refers  to  it  as  one  of  a  clatf 
of  excavations,  called,  in  his  time,  **  Charon's  ditches."  Its  size  is  very  un- 
important; ten  feet  deep,  four  feet  broad,  and  nine  feet  high.  The  carborir 
acid  collects  itself  on  the  soil  in  a  bed  of  about  six  inches  deep ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  its  specific  gravity,  does  not  mingle  with  the  atmospheric  air.  It^ 
actual  height  may  bo  clearly  ascertained  by  lighting  some  candles,  which, 
when  they  reach  its  surface,  are  extinguished  at  once.  Small  animals  falling 
in  are  speedily  sufibcated ;  and  it  takes  its  name  from  the  dogs  which  are 
placed  in  it  by  way  of  experiment.  The  cave  and  its  neighborhood  appear 
to  have  undergone  some  considerable  changes ;  for,  from  Pliny's  reference 
tn  the  mephitic  gm,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  fatal  to  human  life,  which  tf 
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»ible  now,  owing  to  the  small  height  of  the  Btratum,  unless  an  indi- 
threw  himself  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  floor.  According  to  some  an- 
ccounts,  bubbles  were  constant  upon  the  lake  Agnano  close  by,  occa- 
by  the  escape  of  gas,  of  which  tnere  is  no  appearance  now ;  so  thai 
antity  of  deadly  air  exhaled  has  been  much  reduced,  if  dependence 
)  placed  upon  these  authorities.  A  similar  instance,  on  a  much  larger 
B  seen  in  the  crater  of  the  extinct  volcano  of  St.  Leger,  or  of  Neyruc 
south  of  France,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ard6che,  amid  the  great  number 
:anic  remains  of.  that  region.  This  crater  exhibits  a  cultivated,  and  in 
ihabited  district,  which  is  surrounded  like  an  amphitheatre  by  the  an- 
ulls  of  volcanic  debris.  Its  soil  is  one  vast  sieve  for  the  ascent  of  car- 
x;id.  Perforations  have  been  made  in  it  to  facilitate  the  emission  of 
,  and  euide  it  from  the  fields,  to  which  its  contact  is  very  injurious, 
light  of  the  bed  of  gas,  over  the  ground  of  these  holes,  has  been  found 
in  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  about  one  foot  and  a  half. 
iB  of  weather  have  the  most  important  influence  on  it ;  and  in  violent 
le  whole  mass  of  gas  is  absorbed. 
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I  VERS  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  aqneoiis  por- 
tion of  the  globe ;  with  the  great  lines  of  water,  with 
streams  and  rivulets,  they  form  a  numerous  family,  of 
which  lakes,  spiings,  or  the  meltings  of  ice  and  snow, 
upon  the  summits  of  high  mountain-chains,  are  the  pa- 
rents. The  Shannon  has  its  source  in  a  lake ;  the 
Rhone  in  a  glacier;  and  the  Abyssinian  branch  of  the 
Nile  in  a  confluence  of  fountains.  The  country  where 
some  of  the  mightiest  rivers  of  the  globe  have  their 
rise,  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  explored  to  render  their  tine  source  ascer- 
tainable. The  origin  of  others  is  doubtful,  ovnng  to  a  number  of  rOls  pre- 
senting equal  claims  to  be  considered  as  the  river-head ;  but  many  are  clearly 
referable  to  a  sihgle  spring,  the  cuirent  of  which  is  speedily  swelled  bj  tribu- 
tary waters,  ultimately  flowing  in  broad  and  deep  channels  to  the  sea.  In- 
glis,  who  wandered  on  foot  through  many  lands,  had  a  fancy,  which  be  gen- 
erally indulged,  to  visit  the  sources  of  rivers,  when  the  chances  of  his  joumeys 
threw  him  in  their  vicinity.  Such  a  pilgrimage  will  oflen  repay  the  travellei 
by  the  scenes  of  pictures<]ue  and  secluded  beauty  into  which  it  leads  him ;  and 
even  when  the  primal  fount  is  insignificant  in  itself,  and  the  surrounding  land- 
scape exhibits  the  tamest  features,  there  is  a  1*0 ward  in  tlie  associations  that 
are  instantly  awakened  up— the  thought  of  an  humble  and  modest  commence- 
ment issuing  in  a  long  and  victorious  career — of  the  tiny  rill,  proceeding,  by 
gradual  advances,  to  become  an  ample  stream,  fertilizing  by  its  exudations, 
and  rolling  on  to  meet  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  bearing  the  merchandise  of  cit- 
ies upon  its  bosom.  The  Duddoii,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  Enelish 
rivers,  oozes  up  through  a  bed  of  moss  near  the  top  of  Wi*ynose  Fell,  a  deso- 
late solitude,  yet  remarkable  for  its  huge  masses  of  protruding  crag,  and  the 
varied  and  vivid  colore  of  the  mosses  watered  by  the  stream.  Petrarch's  let- 
tera  and  verses  have  given  celebrity  to  the  source  of  the  Sorques — ^the  spring 
of  Vaucluse  which  bursts  in  an  imposing  manner  out  of  a  cavern,  and  ioiTn:y 
at  once  a  copious  torrent.  The  Scamander  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
rivei-s  for  the  grandeur  of  its  source — a  ya\%Tiinff  chasm  in  Mount  Gargarus, 
shaded  by  enormous  plane-trees,  and  surrounded  \vitb  high  clifi^,  from  which 
the  river  impetuously  dashes  in  all  the  greatness  of  the  divine  origin  assigne<^ 
to  it  by  ancient  fable. 

Upon  examining  the  map  of  a  country,  we  see  many  of  its  rivers  travelling 
in  opposite  directions,  and  emptying  their  waters  into  difl*erent  seas,  althougn 
their  sources  frequently  lie  in  the  immediate  neighboiiiood  of  each  other.  The 
springs  of  the  Missouri  which  proceed  southeast  to  the  golf  of  Mexico,  and 
those  of  the  Columbia  which  flow  northwest  to  the  Facific'^ean,  are  only  a 
mile  apart,  while  those  of  some  of  the  tributaries  of  tbe  'Ainaz4>n  flowing 
north,  and  of  the  La  Plata  flowing  south,  are  closely  contiguous.  There  is  a 
part  of  Volhynia,  of  no  considerable  extent,  which  sends  ofi"  its  waters,  north 
and  south,  to  the  Black  and  Baltic  seas :  the  district  referred  to  is  a  plateau 
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about  a  thouBand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  aprings  of  the  Misaouri 
and  the  Columbia  are  in  the  Rocky  mountains ;  the  source  of  the  Passaic  in 
shown  in  the  cut ;  and  it  is  generally  the  case  that  those  parts  of  a  country 
from  which  large  rivers  flow  in  coBtrary  directions,  are  the  most  elevated 
sites  in  their  respectiye  districts^coDsistinfl;  either  of  mountain-chains,  plateaus, 
or  high  table-lands.  There  is  one  remarkable  exception  to  this  in  European 
Russia,  where  the  Volga  rises  in  a  plain  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
^evel  of  the  sea,  and  no  nills  seoarate  its  waters  from  those  which  run  into  the 
Baltic.  The  great  majority  ot  the  firat-^lass  rivers  commence  from  chains  of 
mountains,  because  springs  are  there  most  abundant,  perpetually  fed  by  the 
melting  of  the  snows  and  glaciers.  They  have  almost  invariably  an  easteru 
direction,  the  westward-bound  streams  being  few  in  number,  and  of  very  sub- 
ordinate rank.  Of  rivera  flowing  east,  we  have  gi*and  examples  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  Orinoco,  Amazon,  Danube,  Ganges,  Amour,  Yang-tse-Kiang,  and 
Hoang-Ho.  The  chief  western  streams  arc  the  Columbia,  Tagus,  Garonne, 
Loire,  anil  Neva,  which  are  of  far  inferior  rank  to  the  former.  The  rivew 
running  south,  as  the  Mississippi,  La  Plata,  Hudson,  Volga,  and  Indus,  are 
more  important,  as  well  as  those  which  proceed  to  the  north,  as  the  Rhine, 
Vistula,  Nile,  Irtish,  Lena,  and  Yenisei.  The  easterly  direction  of  the  great 
rivei-s  of  America  is  obviously  due  to  the  position  of  the  Andes,  which  run 
north  and  south,  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent,  while  the  chain  of 
mountains  that  ti*averscs  Europe  and  Asia,  from  west  to  east,  cause  the  great 
number  of  rivers  which  flow  north  and  south.  The  whole  extent  of  country 
from  which  a  river  receives  its  supply  of  water,  by  brooks  and  rivulets,  \» 
termed  its  basin,  because  it  is  a  region  generally  bounded  by  a  rim  of  high 
lands,,  beyond  which  the  waters  are  drained  ofl*  into  another  channel.  The 
basin  of  a  superior  river  includes  those  of  all  its  tributary  streams.  Some- 
times, however,  the  basins  of  a  river  are  not  divided  by  any  elevations,  but 
pass  into  each  other,  a  connexion  subsisting  between  their  waters,  as  the  Am- 
azon and  Orinoco,  the  Cassiaquaire,  a  branch  of  the  latter,  joining  the  Rio 
Negi'o,  an  affluent  of  the  former. 

Rivera  have  a  thousand  points  of  similarity  and  of  discordance.  Some  ex- 
hibit an  unbroken  sheet  of  water  through  their  whole  course,  while  others  are 
diversified  by  numerous  islands.  This  peculiarly  characterizes  the  vast 
streams  of  our  continent,  and  contributes  greatly  to  their  scenical  effect.  The 
St.  Lawrence,  soon  after  issuing  from  the  lake  Ontario,  presents  the  most  re- 
markable instance  to  be  found  of  islands  occurring  in  a  river-cbanneL  It  is 
here  called  the  "  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands."  The  vast  number  implied 
in  this  name  was  considered  a  vague  exaggeration,  till  the  commissioners  em- 
ployed in  fixing  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  attii- 
ally  counted  them,  and  found  that  they  amounted  to  sixteen  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-two. They  are  of  every  imaginable  size,  shape,  and  appearance ;  some 
barely  visible,  othei*s  covering  fifteen  acres ;  but  in  general  tneir  broken  out- 
line presents  the  most  picturesque  combinations  of  wood  and  rock.  The  navi- 
gator in  steering  thix)ugh  them  sees  an  ever-changing  scene,  which  reminds 
an  elegant  writer  of  the  "  Happy  Islands"  in  the  "Vision  of  Mirza."  Some- 
limes  he  is  enclosed  in  a  narrow  channel ;  then  he  discovera  before  him  twelve 
openings,  like  So  many  noble  rivers ;  and  soon  after  a  apacioua  .lake  seems  to 
BuiTound  him  on  every  side.  River-islands  are  due  to  original  surface  ine- 
qualities, but  many  are  formed  by  the  arrest  and  gradual  accretion  of  the 
niluvial  matter  brought  down  by  the  waters. 

Rivei*s  vary  much  in  their  length,  the  force  of  their  current,  and  the  mass 
and  complexion  of  their  waters ;  but  their  peculiar  character  obviously  depends 
on  that  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  situated.     As  it  is  the  p>*operty  of 
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water  to  follow  a  descent,  and  the  greatest  descent  that  occurs  in  its  way,  the 
Course  of  a  river  points  out  generally  the  direction  in  which  the  land  declines, 
and  the  degree  of  the  declination  deteiinines  in  part  the  velocity  of  its  cur- 
rent, for  the  rapidity  of  a  stream  is  influenced  both  by  its  volume  of  water 
and  the  declivity  of  its  channel.  Hence  one  river  often  pours  its  tide  into 
another  without  causing  any  perceptible  enlargement  of  its  bed,  the  addi- 
tional waters  being  disposed  of  by  the  creation  of  a  more  rapid  current,  for 
large  masses  of  water  travel  with  a  swift  and  poweHul  impetus  over  nearly  a 
level  sui-face.  upon  which  smaller  nvers  would  have  only  a  languid  flow.  In 
general,  the  fall  of  the  great  streams  is  much  less  than  what  would  be  sup- 
posed from  a  glance  at  their  currents.  The  rapid  Rhine  has  only  a  descent 
of  four  feet  in  a  mile  between  Schafl*hausen  and  Strasburg,  and  of  two  fctt 
between  the  latter  place  and  Schenckenschautz  ;  and  the  mighty  Amazon, 
whose  collision  with  the  tide  of  the  Atlantic  is  of  the  most  tremendous  de 
scription,  falls  but  four  yards  in  the  last  seven  hundred  miles  of  its  course, 
or  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  one  and  a  fourtli  miles.  In  one  parr  of  its  channel 
the  Seine  descends  one  foot  in  a  mile ;  the  Loire  between  Pouilly  and  Brian* 
one  foot  in  7,500,  and  between  IJriare  and  Orleans  one  foot  in  13,596  ;  the 
Ganges,  only  nine  inches ;  and,  for  four  hundred  miles  from  its  termination, 
the  Paraguay  has  a  descent  of  but  one  thirty-third  of  an  inch  in  the  whole 
distance.  The  fall  of  rivers  is  very  unequally  distributed  ;  such,  ffir  instance, 
as  the  diffei-ence  of  the  Rhine  below  Cologne  and  above  Strasburg.  The 
greatest  fall  is  commonly  experienced  at  their  commencement,  though  thea* 
are  some  sti-iking  exceptions  to  this.  When  water  has  once  received  an  im- 
pulse by  following  a  descent,  the  simple  pressure  of  the  particles  upon  each 
other  is  suflicient  to  keep  it  in  motion  long  after  its  bed  has  lost  all  inclination. 
The  chief  effect  of  the  absence  of  a  declivity  is  a  slower  movement  of  the 
stream,  and  a  more  winding  course,  owing  to  the  aqueous  particles  being 
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jre  susceptible  of  divergence  from  their  original  direction  by  impediments 
their  path.  Hence  the  tortuous  character  of  the  water-courees,  chiefly 
ising  from  the  streams  meeting  with  levels  after  descending  inclined  planes, 
lich  so  slackens  their  speed  that  they  are  easily  diverted  from  a  right-on- 
ird  direction  by  natural  obstacles,  to  which  the  force  of  their  cuiTent  is  in- 
■ior.  The  Maeander  was  famed  in  classical  antiquity  for  its  mazy  course, 
scending  from  the  pastures  of  Phrygia,  with  many  involutions,  into  the 
le-clad  province  of  the  Carians,  which  it  divided  from  Lydia  near  a  plain 
operly  called  the  Maeandrian,  where  the  bed  was  winding  in  a  remarkable 
gree.  From  the  name  of  this  river  we  have  the  word  meandering,  as  ap- 
ed to  erratic  streams. 

This  circumstance  increases  prodigiously  the  extent  of  their  channels,  and 
iders  their  navigation  tedious,  but  the  absence  of  that  velocity  of  the  cur- 
it  which  would  make  it  difficult  is  a  compensation,  while  a  larger  portion 
the  earth  enjoys  the  benefit  of  their  waters.  The  sources  of  the  Mississippi 
3  only  twelve  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  a  straight  line,  but  thirty- 
o  hundred  miles,  pursuing  its  real  path ;  and  the  Forth  is  actually  three 
ie«  the  length  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  its  rise  to  its  termination.  The 
ens  which  flow  through  flat  alluvial  plains  frequently  exhibit  great  sinuosi- 
Sy  their  wa^rs  returning  nearly  to  the  same  point,  after  an  extensive  tour, 
le  Moselle,  after  a  curved  course  of  seventeen  miles,  returns  to  within  a 
w  hundred  yards  of  the  same  spot ;  and  a  steamer  on  the  Mississippi,  after 
(ail  of  twenty-five  or  thirty-miles,  is  brought  round  again,  almost  within  hail 
the  place  where  it  was  two  or  three  hours  before.  In  high  floods,  the  wa- 
■s  frequently  force  a  passage  through  the  isthmuses  which  are  thus  formed, 
nverting  the  peninsulas  into  islands,  and  forming  a  nearer  route  for  the 
vigator  to  pursue.     By  the  "  grrand  cut-oflf"  on  the  Mississippi,  vessels  now 
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pass  from  one  point  to  another  in  half  a  mile,  in  order  to  accomplish  which 
they  had  formerly  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  to  traverse. 

Rivers  receive  a  pecuHar  impress  from  the  geological  character  of  the  dis- 
tricts through  which  they  flow.  Those  of  primary  or  transition  countrief, 
where  sudden  declivities  abound,  are  bold  and  rapid  streams,  with  steep  and 
high  banks,  and  usually  pure  waters,  owing  to  the  surface  not  being  readily 
abraded,  generally  emptying  themselves  by  a  single  mouth  which  is  deep  and 
unobstructed.  The  streams  of  secondary  and  alluvial  districts  flow  with  slow 
but  powerful  current,  between  low  and  gradually-descending  banks,  which, 
being  composed  of  soft  rocks  or  alluvial  grounds,  are  easily  worn  away  by  ' 
the  waters,  and  hence  great  changes  are  eflccted  in  their  channels,  and  a  pe- 
culiar color  is  given  to  their  streams  by  the  earthy  particles  with  which  they 
are  charged.  Many  rivers  have  their  names  from  this  last  circumstance.  The 
Rio  Neero,  or  Black  river,  which  flows  into  the  Amazon,  is  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  the  dark  color  of  its  waters,  which  are  of  an  amber  hue  wherever  it 
is  shallow,  and  dark-brown  wherever  the  depth  is  great.  The  names  of  the 
two  great  streams  which  unite  to  foim  the  Nile— the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White 
river,  from  the  mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  the  Bahr-el-Asrek,  or  Blue  river, 
from  Abyssinia — refer  to  the  color  which  they  receive  from  the  quantity  of 
earth  with  which  they  are  impregnated.  The  united  rivei*s,  for  some  distance 
afler  their  junction,  presei*ve  their  colors  distinct.  This  is  the  case  like^^i^e 
with  the  Rhine  and  tne  Moselle,  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa.  The  Up- 
per Mississippi  is  a  transparent  stream,  but  assumes  the  color  of  the  Missouri 
upon  joining  that  river,  the  mud  of  which  is  as  copious  as  the  water  can  hold 
in  suspension,  and  of  a  white  soapy  hue.  The  Ohio  brings  into  it  a  flood  of 
a  greenish  color.  The  bright  and  dark-red  waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red 
river  afterward  diminish  the  whiteness  deiived  from  the  Missouri,  and  the 
volume  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  bears  along  a  tribute  of  vegetable  soil,  col- 
lected from  the  most  distant  quarters,  and  of  the  most  various  kind — the  marl 
of  the  Rocky  and  the  clay  of  the  Black  mountains — the  earth  of  the  AUega- 
iiies — and  the  red-loam  washed  from  the  hills  at  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas 
and  the  Red  river.  Mr.  Lyell  states  that  water  flowing  at  the  rate  of  three 
inches  per  second  will  tear  up  fine  clay ;  six  inches  per  second,  fine  sand ; 
twelve  inches  per  second,  fine  gravel;  and  three  feet  per  second,  stones  of 
the  size  of  an  egg.  He  remarks,  likewise,  that  the  rapidity  at  tlie  bottom 
of  a  stream  is  everywhere  less  than  in  any  part  above  it,  and  is  greatest  at  the 
Hurface ;  and  that  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  the  particles  at  the  top  move 
swifter  than  those  at  the  sides.  The  ease  uith  which  running  water  bears 
along  laree  quantities  of  sand,  gravel,  and  pebbles,  ceases  to  surprise  when 
we  consider  that  the  specific  gravity  of  rocks  in  water  is  much  less  than  in  air. 

It  is  chiefly  in  primary  and  transition  countries  that  the  rivers  exhibit  those 
sudden  descents  which  pass  under  the  general  denomination  of  falls,  and 
form  either  cataracts  or  rapids.  They  occur  in  secondary  regions,  but  more 
rarely,  and  the  descent  is  of  a  more  gentle  description.  The  falls  are  gener- 
ally found  in  the  passage  of  streams  from  the  primitive  to  the  other  forma- 
tions. Thus  the  line  which  divides  the  primitive  and  the  alluvial  formations 
on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  is  marked  by  the  falls  or  rapids  of  its  rivers 
while  none  occur  in  the  alluvion  below.  Cataracts  are  formed  by  the  descent 
of  a  river  over  a  precipice  which  is  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so,  and  depend, 
for  their  sublimity,  upon  the  height  of  the  fall  and  the  magnitude  of  the  stream. 
Rapids  are  produced  by  the  occurrence  of  a  steeply-inclined  plane,  over  which 
the  flood  rushes  with  great  impetuosity,  yet  v^ithout  being  projected  over  i 
precipice. 

The  river  Adige,  in  the  Tyrol,  near  Meran,  rushes,  with  resistless  force 
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and  deafening  noise,  down  a  descent  nearly  a  toil e 
in  lengthy  between  quiet,  green,  pastoral  !>ankB,  pre* 
sentiiie  one  of  the  most  magnifieent  spectaclea  to  be 
met  with  in  Europe.     The  celebrated  cataracts  '^^ 
the  Nile  are,  more  properly  speaking, 'rap- 
ids, as  there  is  no  considerable  peipendicu- 
lar  fall  of  the  river ;  but  for  a  hundred  miles 
at  Wady  Hafal,  the  second  cataract  reck- 
oning upward,  there  is  a  succes»ion  of  Bleep 
descents,  and  a  multitude  of  rocky  islai^ds, 
among  which  the  river  dashes  amid 
clouds  of  foam,  and  is  tossed  in  per- 
petual eddies. 

It  is  along  the  couree  of  our 
American  rivers,  however,  that  ibe 
must  sublime  and  imposing  i*ap- 
ids  are  found,  rendered  so  by 
file  great  volumes  of  water  con- 
liuned  in  their  channels.     The 

more  remarkable  are  those  of 

tiie  St.  Lawn.»nce,  the  thief  of 

which,  called  the  "  Coteau   du 

Luc." the  "Cedare,"the  "Split 

Rock,"  and  the  "Cascades,"  oc- 
cur in  succession  for  about  nine 

miles  above  Montreal  and  the 

junction  of  the  Ottawa.     At  the 

rapid  of  St.  Anne,  on  the  latter 

river,  the  more  devout  of  the 

Canadian  voyageurs  are  accus- 

('•med  to  land,  and  implore  the 

prutection  of  the  patron-saint  on 

their  perilous   expeditions,  be- 
fore a  large  cross  at  the  village 

tiiat  bears  her  name. 
The  Kaaterskill  falls   here  rep-' 

resented  are   celebrated  for  pictu- 
resque beauty.     The  watei-s  whit^h 

hiipply  these  cascades  flow  from  l\vi> 

"inall  lakes  in  the  Catskill  mount- 

si:iis,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hud- 

•nri.     The  upper  cascade  falls  one 

liuudred  and  seventy-five  feet,  ami 

a  few  rods  below  the  second  p(jijrs 

iN  waters  over  a  precipice  eighty 

feet  high,  passing  into  a  picturesque 

I  ivine,  the  banks  of  which  rise  ab- 

luptly  on  each  side  to  the  height  of 

a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet. 
The  fall  of  Toccoa,too  (of  which  a  rep- 

ri^ntation  is  given  on  page  349),  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  picturesque,     it  is 

boated  in  Habersham  county,  G-eorg^a ; 

tU  height  of  it  is  180  feet 
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In  the  grandeur  of  our  cataracts,  also,  AmericaD  rivora  far  surpass  tfaoM 
of  other  countries,  though  several  falls-  on  the  ancient  continent  have  a 
greater  perpendicular  height,  and  are  magnificent  objects.  In  Sweden,  tb« 
(xotha  falls  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  at  Trolhetta,  the  greatest  fall  in 
Kurope  of  the  same  body  of  water.  The  river  is  the  only  outlet  of  a  lake  a 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  fifty  in  breadth,  which  receives  no  fewer  than 
twenty-four  rivers  ;  the  water  glides  smoothly  on,  increasing  in  rapidity,  but 
quite  unruffled,  until  it  reaches  the  verge  of  the  precipice ;  it  then  darts  over 
it  in  one  broad  sheet,  which  is  broken  by  some  jutting  rocks,  after  a  descent 
of  about  forty  feet.  Here  begins  a  spectacle  of  great  grandeur.  The  mr-- 
ving  mass  is  tossed  fVom  rock  to  rock,  now  heaving  itself  up  in  yellow  foam, 
now  boiling  and  tossing  in  huge  eddies,  growing  whiter  and  whitei  in  in 
descent,  till,  completely  fretted  into  one  beautiful  sea  of  snowy  froth,  ihv 
spray,  rising  in  dense  clouds,  hides  the  abyss  into  which  the  torrent  dashe;'; 
but  when  momentarily  cleared  away  by  the  wind,  a  dreadful  gulf  is  revealed, 
which  the  eye  can  not  fathom.  Upon  the  arrival  of  a  visiter  at  TrolheUa.  a 
log  of  wood  is  sent  down  the  fall,  by  persons  who  expect  a  trifle  for  the  ex- 
hibition. It  displays  the  resistless  power  of  the  element.  The  log,  whicli 
is  of  gigantic  dimensions,  is  tossed  like  a  feather  u])on  the  surface  of  the 
watctr,  and  is  home  to  the  foot  almost  in  an  instant.  In  Scotland,  the  fall  o{ 
its  rivers  are  seldom  of  great  size ;  but  the  rocky  beds  over  which  they  ronx 
and  dash  in  foam  and  spray — the  dark  preci[»itou8  gluns  into  which  they  ru>li 
— and  the  freriuent  wildness  of  the  whole  scenery  around — are  compensatiii:: 
features.  The  most  remarkable  instances  are  the  Upper  and  Lower  falk  of 
Foyers,  near  Loch  Ness.  At  the  upper  fall,  the  river  precipitates  itself,  ai 
three  leaps,  down  as  many  preci])ices,  whoso  united  depth  is  about  two  hun- 
dred feet ;  but  at  the  lower,  it  makes  a  descent  at  once  of  two  hundred  and 
twelve  feet,  and,  after  heavy  rains,  exhibits  a  grand  appearance.  The  fall 
of  the  Ilhine  at  Schaffhausen  is  only  seventy  feet;  but  the  great  mats  of  ii-* 
waters,  four  hundred  and  fifly  feet  in  breadth,  gives  it  an  imposing  cfaaractei. 
The  Teverone,  near  Tivoli,  a  comparatively  small  stream,  is  predpitatetl 
nearly  one  hundred  feet;  and  the  Velino,  near  Terni,  falls  three  hundred, 
which  is  generally  considered  the  finest  of  European  cataracts.  This  "  bell 
of  waters,"  as  Byron  calls  it,  is  of  artificial  construction.  A  channel  wa-* 
dug  by  the  consul  Carius  Dentatus,  in  the  year  274  B.  C,  to  convey  the 
waters  to  the  precipice,  but  having  become  filled  up  by  a  deposition  (^  cal- 
careous matter,  it  was  widened  and  deepened  by  order  of  Pope  Paul  IV. 

In  the  Alpine  highlands,  the  Evanson  descends  upward  of  1,200  feet,  and 
the  Oreo  forms  a  vertical  cataract  of  2,400;  but  in  these  instancea  the  quan- 
tity of  water  is  small,  and  the  chief  interest  is  produced  by  the  height  from 
which  it  falls.  At  Staubbach,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Berne,  a  amall  stream 
descends  1,400  feet,  which  is  scattei^ed  almost  entirely  into  spray  befoie  it 
reaches  the  bottom. 

Waterfalls  appear  upon  their  grandest  scale  in  our  continent.  They  an» 
not  only  remarkable  for  the  height  of  the  precipices  over  which  they  dt^ 
scend,  but  for  the  picturesque  forms  of  the  rocky  cliffs  amid  which  they  ai^^ 
precipitated.  The  majority  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  but  the 
greatest  vertical  descent  of  a  considerable  body  of  water  is  in  the  soathern, 
at  the  falls  of  Tequendama,  where  the  river  of  Funza  disembogues  from  the 
elevated  plain  or  valley  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  This  valley  is  at  a  greater 
height  alK>ve  the  level  of  the  sea  than  the  summit  of  the  great  St.  Bemanl. 
and  is  surrounded  by  lofly  mountains.  It  appears  to  have  been  formerly  the  i 
bed  of  an  extensive  lake,  whose  waters  were  drained  oflf  when  the  narrow  / 
passage  was  forced  through  which  the  Funza  river  now  descends  from  tU  I 
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elevated  enclosed  valley  toward  the  bed  of  the  Rio  Magdalena.  Respe 
this  physical  occurrence,  Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Q,uesada,  the  conqueror  o 
country,  found  the  following  tradition  disseminated  among  the  people,  ii 
probably  contains  a  stratum  of  ti*uth  invested  with  a  fabulous  legend, 
remote  times  the  inhabitants  of  Bogota  were  barbarians,  living  without 
gion.  laws,  or  arts.  An  old  man  on  a  certain  occasion  suddenly  appe 
among  them,  of  a  race  unlike  that  of  the  natives,  and  having  a  long  b; 
beard.  He  instructed  them  in  the  arts,  but  he  brought  with  him  a  midigi 
although  beautiful  woman,  who  thwarted  all  his  benevolent  enterprises, 
her  magical  power  she  swelled  the  current  of  the  Funza,  and  inundatec 
valley,  so  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  perished,  a  few  only  having  found 
uge  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  The  aged  visiter  then  drove  his  coi 
from  the  earth,  and  she  became  the  moon.  He  next  broke  the  toAm 
enclosed  the  valley  on  the  Tequendama  side,  and  by  this  means  dndnei 
the  waters.  Then  he  introduced  the  worship  of  the  sun,  appointed 
chiefs,  and  finally  withdrew  to  a  valley,  where  he  lived  in  the  exercise  d 
most  austere  penitence  during  2,000  years.  The  Tequandama  cataim 
remarkably  picturesque.  The  river  a  little  above  it  is  one  hundred  and 
ty-four.feet  m  breadth,  but  at  the  crevice  it  is  much  naiTower.  The  h< 
of  the  fall  is  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet,  and  the  column  of  vapoi 
lises  from  it  is  visible  from  Santa  Fe  at  the  distance  of  seventeen  vcmm, 
the  foot  of  the  precipice  the  vegetation  has  a  totally  different  appearanoB 
that  at  the  summit,  and  the  traveller,  following  the  course  of  the  river,  p 
from  a  plain  in  which  the  cei-eal  plants  of  Europe  ai*e  cultivated,  and  m 
abounds  with  oaks,  elms,  and  other  trees  resembling  those  of  the  temp 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  entere  a  country  covered  with  p 
bananas,  and  sugar-canes. 

In  North  America,  however,  we  find  the  greatest  of  all  cataracts,  tib: 
the  Niagara,  the  sublimest  object  on  earth,  according  to  the  general  opi 
of  all  travellers.  More  varied  magnificence  is  displayed  by  the  ocean, 
giant  masses  of  the  Andes  and  Himalaya;  but  no  single  spectacle  is  so 
king  and  wonderful  as  the  descent  of  this  sea-like  flood,  the  overplus  ol 
extensive  lakes.  The  river  is  about  thirty-three  miles  in  length,  extei 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  thi*ee  quarters  of  a  mile  wide  at  tfac 
There  is  nothing  in  the  neigh boiing  country  to  indicate  the  vicinity  o 
astonishing  phenomenon  here  exhibited.  Leaving  out  Lake  Erie,  the  tr 
ler  passes  over  a  level  though  somewhat  elevated  plain,  through  whid 
river  flows  tranquilly,  bordered  by  feitile  and  beautiful  banks ;  but  sc 
deep  awful  sound,  gradually  growing  louder,  breaks  upon  the  ear — the 
of  the  distant  cataract.  Yet  the  eye  discerns  no  sign  of  the  spec 
about  to  be  disclosed  until  a  mile  from  it,  when  the  water  begins  to  ri 
and  is  broken  into  a  series  of  dashing  and  foaming  rapids.  Afler  pai 
these  the  rivor  becomes  more  tranquil,  though  rolling  onward  with  tre 
dous  force,  till  it  reaches  the  brink  of  the  great  precipice.  Tho  fall  its* 
divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  the  intervention  of  Goat  island,  a  ft 
near  1,000  feet  in  breadth.  The  one  on  the  Biitish  side  of  the  river,  c 
the  Horseshoe  fall  from  its  shape,  according  to  the  most  careful  estima 
2,100  feet  broad,  and  149  feet  9  inches  high.  The  other,  or  American 
is  1,140  feet  broad,  and  164  feet  high.  The  former  is  far  superior  U 
latter  in  grandeur.  The  great  body  of  the  water  passes  over  the  prec 
with  such  force,  that  it  forms  a  curved  sheet  which  strikes  the  stream  b 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  feet  from  the  base,  and  many  travellers  have 
lured  between  the  descending  flood  and  the  rock  itself.  The  quantit 
water  rolling  over  these  falls  has  been  estimated  at  670,250  tons  per  mi 
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9  impoflsible  to  appreciate  the  scene  created  by  this  immense  torrenr, 
ft  from  its  site. 

^here  have  been  several  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  not  a  few  fatal  acci- 
t9,  at  Niagara,  the  relation  of  which  is  highly-  illustrative  of  Indian  mag- 
imity.  Tradition  preserves  the  memory  of  the  warrior  of  the  red  race 
3  got  entangled  in  the  rapids  above  the  falls,  and,  seeing  his  fate  inevita- 
,  calmly  resigned  himself  to  it,  and  sat  singing  in  his  canoe  till  buried  by 
torrent  in  the  abyss  to  which  it  phingos.  The  celebrated  Chateaubriand 
Towly  escaped  a  similar  fate.  On  his  arrival  he  had  repaired  to  the  fall, 
ing  the  bridle  of  hia  hoi*se  twisted  round  his  arm.  While  he  was  stopping 
ook  down,  a  rattlesnake  stiired  among  the  neighboring  bushes.  The  horse 
9  startled,  reared,  and  ran  back  toward  the  abyss.  He  could  not  disen- 
je  his  arm  from  the  bridle;  and  the  horse,  more  and  more  fiightened, 
^ged  him  after  him.  His  forelegs  were  all  but  off  the  ground ;  and,  squat- 
5  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  he  was  upheld  merely  by  the  bridle.  He 
'e  himself  up  for  lost;  when  the  animal,  astonished  at  this  new  danger, 
ew  itself  forward  with  a  pirouette,  and  sprang  to  the  distance  of  ten  feet 
m  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 

The  erosive  action  of  running  water,  which  is  urging  the  Niagara  falls 
irard  Lake  Erie,  is  strikingly  exhibited  by  several  rivers  which  penetrate 
ough  rocks  and  beds  of  compact  strata,  and  have  either  scooped  out  their 
n  passage  entirely,  or  widened  and  deepened  original  tracks  and  fissures 
the  surface,  into  enormous  wall-sided  valleys.  The  current  of  the  Simeto 
lie  largest  Sicilian  river  round  the  base  of  Etna — was  crossed  by  a  great 
»am  of  lava  about  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago ;  but,  since  that  era,  the 
er  has  completely  triumphed  over  the  barrier  of  homogeneous  hard  blue 

;k  that  intruded  into  its  

mnel,  and  cut  a  passage 
ough  it  from  fifty  to 
undred  feet  broad,  and 
m   forty  to   fifly   feet 


3p.  The  formation  of 
>  magnificent  rock- 
dge  which  overhangs 
»  course  of  the  Cedar 
fck,  one  of  the  natu- 

wonders  of  Virginia, 
very  probably  due  in 
rt  to  the  solvent  and 
rading  power  of  the 
earn.  This  sublime  cu- 
sity  is  213  ft;ct  above 
J  river,  60  feet  wide, 

long,  and  th(;  thick-  ^ 
»B  of  the  mass  at  the 
nmit  of  the  arch  is 
out40feet.  The  bridge 
I  a  coating  of  earth, 
lich  gives  growth  to 
reral  large  trees.  Few 
ire   resolution   enough 

walk  to  the  parapet 
order  to  peep  over  it, 


It  if  the  yiew  from  the 


NatanI  Bridge,  Virginis. 
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top  is  painful  and  intolerable,  that  from  below  is  pleasing  in  an  equal  degrea 
The  beauty,  elevation,  and  lightness  of  the  arch,  springing  as  it  were  up  to 
heaven,  present  a  striking  instance  of  the  graceful  in  combination  with  the 
sublime.  This  great  arch  of  rock  gives  the  name  of  Rockbridge  to  tlie 
county  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  affords  a  public  and  commodious  passage 
over  a  valley  which  can  not  be  crossed  elsewhere  for  a  considerable  distanoe. 
Under  the  arch,  thirty  feet  from  the  water,  the  lower  part  of  the  letters  (r. 
W.  may  be  seen  carved  on  the  rock.  They  are  the  initials  of  Washingtoa, 
who,  when  a  youth,  climbed  up  hither,  and  lefl  this  record  of  his  adventure. 

We  have  several  examples  of  the  disappearance  of  rivers,  and  their  e^le^ 
gence  afler  pursuing  for  some  distance  a  subterranean  course.  In  these 
cases  a  barrier  of  solid  rock,  overlaying  a  softer  stratum,  has  occurred  in  their 
path  ;  and  the  latter  has  been  gradually  worn  away  by  the  waters,  and  a  pas- 
sage been  constructed  through  it.  Thus  the  Tigris,  about  twenty  miles  from 
its  source,  meets  with  a  mountainous  ridge  at  Diglou,  and,  running  under  it, 
flows  out  at  the  opposite  side.  The  Rhone,  also,  soon  after  coming  withio 
the  French  frontier,  passes  under  ground  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

The  Hamps  and  the  Manifold,  likewise — two  small  streams  in  Derbyshire- 
flow  in  separate  subterraneous  channels  for  several  miles,  and  emerge  within 
fifteen  yards  of  each  other  in  the  grounds  of  Ham  Hall.  That  these  are 
really  the  streams  which  ai*e  swallowed  up  at  points  several  miles  distant, 
has  been  frequently  proved  by  watching  the  exit  of  various  light  bodies  that 
have  been  absorbed  at  the  swallows.  At  their  emergence  the  waters  of  the 
two  rivers  differ  in  temperature  about  two  degrees — an  obvious  proof  that 
they  do  not  anywhere  intermingle. 

In  Spain  a  similar  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  the  Guadiana;  but  it  oc- 
curs under  difforent  circumstances.  It  disappears  for  about  seven  leagues— 
an  effect  of  the  absorbing  power  of  the  soil — the  intervening  space  consist- 
ing of  sandy  and  marshy  grounds,  across  which  the  road  to  Andalusia  passes 
by  a  long  bridge  or  causeway.  The  river  reappears  with  greater  power, 
after  its  dispersion,  at  the  Ojos  de  Guadiana — the  Eyes  of  the  stream. 

Many  rivers  are  subject  to  a  considerable  elevation  of  the  level  of  their 
waters.  This  is  periodical  or  irregular  in  its  occurrence,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  producing  cause.  Casual  temporary  iloodings,  as  the  effect  of 
extraordinary  rains,  are  common  to  the  streams  of  most  countries,  and  some- 
times occasion  great  changes  of  the  surface,  and  destruction  of  life  and 
property. 

Most  of  the  rivers  of  the  temperate  zones  are  subject  to  these  irregular 
Boodings  from  the  same  cause,  especially  those  which  take  their  rise  in  high 
mountain  regions,  the  St.  Lawrence  being  the  most  remarkable  exception, 
the  level  of  which  is  not  affected  by  cither  rains  or  drought.  The  vast  lakes 
from  which  this  river  issues,  furnish  its  channel  with  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  water,  and  present  a  surface  too  extensive  to  be  sensibly  elevated  by  any 
extraordinary  rains.  A  strong  westerly  wind,  however,  will  affect  the  leiel 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  occasion  a  rise  of  six  feet  in  the  waters  to  the  east- 
em  extremity  of  Lake  Erie.  .  An  easterly  wind  also  on  the  Orinoco  will 
check  its  current,  elevate  the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  and  force  its  waters 
into  the  channels  of  its  tributaries,  giving  them  a  backward  flow,  and  causing 
them  to  be  flooded ;  and  a  northerly  wind  will  drive  the  Baltic  up  the  moutb 
of  the  Oder,  and  raise  its  level  for  a  considerable  distance.  In  a  similar 
manner,  the  Neva  rises  when  a  strong  wind  blows  from  the  gulf  of  Finland ; 
and  that  occurrence,  taking  place  coincidently  with  high  water  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  would  create  an  inundation  sufficient  to  dit>wn  the 
whole  population  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  convert  that  brilliant  capital,  with  aO 
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'A 
\  pakeaty  into  a  chaotic  man  of  roina.  We  have  the  materiak  " 
mt  ihmi  M.  Kohl.  The  gulf  of  Finlaiid  nam  to  a  pobt  aa  it 
t'Ao  fliovth  of  the  Neva,  where  the  moat  violent  galea  are  alwaya 
ioaa  from  the  weat;  ao  that  the  mass  of  wHtera  on  anch  occaaions  ia  alwava 
fornbly  impelled  toward  the  city.  The  islands  forming  the  delta  of  toe 
Ne^a,  on  which  St.  Peterabure  stands,  are  extremely  low  and  flat ;  und  the 
bighest  point  in  the  city  is  probably  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
aboTe  the  average  level  of  the  sea.  A  rise  of  fifteen  feet  ia  therefore  enough 
to  place  all  St.  Petersburg  under  water,  and  a  rise  of  thirty  feet  is  enough  to 
drown  almost  eyery  human  being  in  the  place.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of 
I  be  capital  are  in  constant  danger  of  destruciion  at  the  period  referred  to, 
and  can  never  be  certain  that  the  500,000  of  them  may  not»  within  the  next 
twenty-four  hours,  be  driven  out  of  their  houses,  to  find,  in  multitudes  of  in- 
atanceSy  a  watery  grave.  This  is  not  a  chimerical  danger;  for,  during  ita 
abort  continuance,  the  city  of  the  czar  has  experienced  some  formidable  in- 
undations. The  only  hope  of  this  apparently  doomed  city  is,  that  the  three 
circumatances  may  never  bo  coincident,  namely,  high  water,  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice,  and  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  west.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
the  wind  is' veiy  often  westerly  dunng  spi-ing,  and  the  ice  floating  in  the  Neva 
and  the  gulf  of  Finland  is  of  a  bulk  amply  sufficient  to  oppose  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  egress  of  the  water ;  so  that  it  vnW  not  be  surprising  if  St. 
Petersburg,  after  suddenly  rising  like  a  meteor  from  the  swamps  of  Finland, 
ahoold  atill  more  suddenly  be  extinguished  in  them. 

The  periodical  rise  of  rivers  is  either  diurnal,  semi-annual,  or  annual,  and 
proceeds  from  a  variety  of  causes.  Where  streams  descend  immediately  from 
mountains  covered  with  snow,  the  heat  of  the  sun  melting  the  snow  producea 
high  water  every  day,  the  increase  being  the' greatest  in  the  hottest  days.  In 
Peru  and  Chili  there  are  small  rivers  which  flow  only  during  the  day,  becauae 
tbey  are  fed  entirely  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  upon  the  summit  of  the  An- 
des, which  takes  place  only  when  Uie  solar  influence  is  in  action.  In  Hin- 
doetan,  and  some  parts  of  Africa,  rivers  exist,  which,  though  thev  flow  night 
and  day,  are,  from  the  accession  of  snow-water,  the  greateat  by  day.  Thoae 
riTers  also  which  fall  into  the  sea  have  their  level  daily  varied  b^  the  tidal 
wave  for  some  distance  from  their  mouths,  the  extent  through  which  the  in- 
fluence of  the  tides  is  fell  being  modified  by  the  breadth  and  ahape  of  their 
channels  and  the  force  of  their  current.  The  wider  and  more  direct  the  bed 
of  a  Btream  communicating  with  the  ocean,  and  the  slower  ita  motion,  the  for* 
ther  the  tide  will  penetrate ;  whereas,  a  narrow  and  sinuous  course,  and  a 
great  velocity,  offer  obstructions  to  its  progress.  The  tide  of  the  Atlantic  ia 
perceived  four  himdred  miles  along  the  course  of  the  Amazon,  and  that  of  the 
German  ocean  extends  about  seventy  miles  up  the  Thames.  Important  far 
eilitiea  are  afforded  to  the  navigation  of  many  rivers  by  this  drcomatance,  for 
they  are  only  accessible  to  vessels  of  large  burden  at  hi^h  water.  The  rapid 
of  Kiehelieu,  on  the  St.  Lawi*ence,  where  the  river  contracta,  and  haa  its 
eoune  obstructed  by  rocks,  impedes  the  navigation  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  except  at  high  tide,  when  the  water  riaeis  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet,  and' 
the  rapid  enturely  disappears. 

A  aemi-annual  or  an  annual  riae  alone  diatinffuiahea  the  rivera  of  intar- 
tropical  regiona  and  of  countriea  bordering  on  tube  torrid  sone.  The  aemi- 
•nmial  riae  ia  a  feature  of  thoae  rivera  which  drain  high  mountain-r 


i-rangea,  and 
piooeotlfl  from  the  two  independent  cauaea,  of  the  melting  of  the  anowa  in 
apring  or  summer,  and  the  great  aeaaonal  rsinfe  to  wUefa  anch  diatricta  axe 
•atgect.  The  rivera  which  nave  onlj'one  amraal  riae  are  inflnaygMl  ly  die 
biliar  cause  akme,  or  by  the  two  actmg  coincidertly,  and  prodmriag  %gtmid 
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poriodical  flood.  The  Tigris  rises  twice  in  the  year— first  and  mosl  remark- 
ably in  April,  in  consequence  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  moantaiDS 
of  Armenia ;  and  secondly  in  November,  through  an  accession  from  the  peri- 
odical rains.  The  Mississippi  likewise  is  subject  to  two  rises  in  the  year: 
one  about  January,  occasioned  by  the  periodical  rains  that  fall  toward  tbe 
lower  part  of  its  course  ;  but  the  grand  flood  commences  in  March,  and  con- 
tinues till  June,  proceeding  from  the  melting  of  the  ice  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  continent,  where  the  Missouri  and  other  tributary  streams  have  their  <  ri 
gin.  A  very  striking  spectacle  is  exhibited  by  this  river  in  the  season  oi 
mundatioa.  It  rises  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  some  paits  of  its  course,  and  i^ 
from  thirty  to  a  hundred  miles  wide,  idl  overshaded  with  forest,  excepting  tke 
interior  stripo  consisting  of  its  bed.  The  water  stands  among  the  trees,  fitun 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  ip  height,  and  the  appearance  is  exactly  that  of  a  foresi 
rising  from  a  lake,  with  its  waters  in  rapid  motion.  For  the  protection  of 
the  cultivated  lands,  and  to  prevent  their  conversion  into  permanent  swamps, 
an  embankment,  called  the  Levee,  has  been  reused,  which  extends  two  hun- 
dred miles  on.  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river,  and  three  hundred  on  the  west- 
ern. In  Asia,  the  Granees,  Indus,  and  Euphrates,  exhibit  inundations  upon  a 
similarly  great  scale.  The  Euphrates  slightly  increases  in  January,  bat  the 
grand  flood  begins  soon  after  the  middle  of  March.  It  attains  its  height  about 
the  20th  of  May,  afrer  which  it  falls  rapidly  till  June.  The  decrease  then 
proceeds  gradually  until  the  middle  of  Ntjvember,  when  the  stream  is  at  iia 
lowest.  The  rise  of  the  water  at  Anah,  above  the  site  of  ancient  Babykn, 
occasionally  amounts  to  eighteen  feet,  sometimes  entering  that  town,  ruDoing 
with  a  velocity  exceeding  nve  miles  an  hour.  Th^  moment  that  the  waters 
of  the  river  recede,  the  rice  and  grain  crops  are  sown  in  the  marshes,  and 
villages  ef  slightly-made  reed  cottages  are  reared  in  their  neighborhood 
These  last,  in  consequence  of  being  suffered  to  remain  too  long,  are  often  sui 
prised  by  the  returning  inundation,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  spectacle  for  tbeir 
occupants  to  be  seen  following  the  floating  villages  in  canoes,  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  their  property. 

But  of  all  inundations,  that  of  the  Nile,  if  not  the  most  extensive,  is  the 
most  regular,  and  has  beconie  the  most  celebrated,  from  the  knowledge  of  its 
going  back  to  the  earliest  periods  to  which  history  recurs.  The  rise  of  the 
river  commences  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  attains  its  maximum 
height  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  remains  stationary  for  some  days,  and  then 
gradually  diminishes  till  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice.  The  ancients,  unac- 
quainted with  the  climate  of  the  interior  country  from  which  it  descends,  and 
not  caring  in  general  to  inquire  for  physical  causes,  possessing  also  a  very 
limited  knowledge  of  terrestrial  phenomena,  deemed  the  annual  overflow  of 
the  Nile  a  unique  event,  and  attributed  it  to  the  special  interfeience  of  a  su- 
pernatural power.  Lucretius,  however,  who  soared  in  many  respects  libove 
the  prejudices  of  his  age  concerning  the  natural  world,  assigned  it  to  a  prop- 
er cause ;  though  he  ascribes  too  mucli  influence  to  the  Etesian  winds,  and 
shows  his  imperfect  acquaintance  witli  the  geography  of  the  globe,  by  sup- 
posing the  occurrence  without  a  parallel. 

The  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile  is  now  well  known  to  proceed  from  the 
heavy  periodical  rains  within  the  tropics.  They  fall  in  copious  torrents  upon 
the  great  plateau  of  Aby&sinia,  which  rises,  like  a  fortress,  six  thousand  teet 
above  the  burning  plains  with  which  it  is  surrounded  on  every  side,  attracting 
the  clouds,  cold  fogs,  and  tremendous  showers,  enveloping  An  Rober,  the 
capital,  while,  whenever  the  curtain  of  mist  is  vrithdrawn,  the  strange  con- 
trast is  presented  of  the  sulphureous  plains,  visible  below,  where  the  heat  is 
ninety  degrees,  and  the  drought  excessive.    A  peculiar  character  haa  been  gimi 
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this  dbtrict  hj  the  violence  o£  the  periodical  rains.  Bruce  speaks  of  the 
toaatains  of  this  table-land,  not  remarkable  for  their  heisht,  but  for  their 
limber  and  uncommon  forms.  "  Some  of  them  are  flat,  thm,  and  square,  in 
lape  of  a  hearthstone  or  slab,  that  scarcely  would  seem  to  have  base  suffi- 
ient  to  resist  the  winds.  Some  are  like  nyramids,  others  like  obelisks  or 
risms,  and  some,  the  most  extraordinary  or  all,  pyramids  pitched  upon  their 
<Mnts,  with  their  base  uppermost"  Mr.  Salt  confirms  this  delineation  in  the 
lain.  The  peculiar  shapes  referred  to  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of 
90  torrents  discharged  from  the  clouds,  which  have  for  ages  been  skeletoni- 
ing  the  country,  dismantling  the  granite  with  its  kindred  masses  of  the  softer 
eposites,  gradually  wearing  away  also  these  harder  rocks,  and  carrying 
long  the  soil  of  Ethiopia,  strewing  it  upon  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  lo  the 
bores  of  the  Mediterranean.  When  Bruce  was  ascending  Taranta,  a  sud- 
eu  noise  was  heard  on  the  heights  louder  than  the  loudest  thunder,  and,  al- 
lost  directly  afterward,  a  river,  the  channel  of  which  had  been  dry,  came 
own  in  a  stream  several  feet  in  depth,  and  as  broad  as  the  whole  bed.  Hence 
be  steeple  and  obelisk  fonn  of  the  rocks,  with  their  naked  aspect — which  has, 
ot  unaptly,  been  compared  to  bones  stripped  of  their  flesh. 

In  the  tropical  countries  of  South  America,  the  seasonal  rains  are  perhaps 
aore  intensely  copious  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  floods 
fits  rivers  are  of  corresponding  magnitude.  At  the  mission  of  San  Antonio  de 
avita,  on  the  Orinoco,  during  the  wet  season,  the  sun  and  stara  are  seldom 
isiblc,  and  Humboldt  was  told  by  the  padre  that  it  sometimes  i*aiued  for  four 
nd  five  months  without  intermission.  The  traveller  collected  there,  in  five 
ours,  twenty-one  lines  of  water  in  height  on  the  Ist  of  May,  and  fourteen 
ines  on  the  3d  in  three  hours ;  whereas,  at  Paris  there  fall  only  twenty-eight 
r  thirty  lines  in  as  many  weeks.  Humboldt  traces  the  transition  from  the 
ne  great  season  of  drought  to  that  of  rain,  which  divides  the  year,  in  an  in- 
sresting  manner,  with  the  atmospheric  phenomena  which  accompany  the 
hange.  About  the  middle  of  February  in  the  valleys  of  Araqua,  he  observed 
louds  forming  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  beginning  of  March  the  accumula- 
ion  of  vesicular  vapors  became  visible.  **  Nothing,"  he  remarks,  in  beauti- 
iilly  graphic  style,  "  can  equal  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  from  December 
9  February.  The  sky  is  then  constantly  without  clouds,  and  should  one  ap- 
pear, it  is  a  phenomenon  that  occupies  all  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants. 
rhe  breeze  from  the  east  and  northeast  blows  with  violence.  As  it  always 
arries  with  it  air  of  the  same  temperature,  the  vapors  can  not  become  visible 
►y  refrigeration.  Toward  the  end  of  Fcbruaiy  and  the  beginning  of  March 
he  blue  of  the  sky  is  less  intense ;  the  hygrometer  gradually  indicates  greater 
tumidity ;  the  stars  are  sometimes  veiled  by  a  thin  stratum  of  vapors  ;  their 
ight  ceases  to  be  tranquil  and  planetary  ;  and  they  are  seen  to  sparkle  from 
ime  to  time  at  the  height  of  twenty  degi*ees  above  the  horizon.  At  this  pe- 
iod  the  breeze  diminishes  in  strength,  and  becomes  less  regular,  being  more 
i-equently  interrupted  by  dead  calms.  Clouds  accumulate  toward  the  south- 
ast,  appearing  like  distant  mountains  with  distinct  outlines.  From  time  to 
[me  they  are  seen  to  separate  from  the  horizon,  and  traverse  the  celestial 
Bult  with  a  rapidity  which  has  no  correspondence  with  the  feebleness  of  the 
rind  that  prevails  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  air.  At  the  end  of  March  the 
outhem  region  of  the  atmosphere  is  illuminated  by  small  electric  explosions, 
ike  phosphorescent  gleams,  confined  to  a  single  group  of  vapors.  From  this 
leriod  the  breeze  shifts  at  intervals,  and  for  several  hours,  to  the  west  and 
outhwest,  affording  a  sure  indication  of  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season, 
irhich,  on  the  Orinoco,  commences  about  the  end  of  April.  The  sky  begins 
0  be  overcast,  its  azure  color  disappears,  and  a  gray  tint  is  uniformly  diffused 
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over  it.  At  tho  same  time  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  gradually  increases, 
and,  instead  of  scattered  clouds,  the  whole  vault  of  the  heavens  is  overspreid 
with  condensed  vapors.  The  howling  monkeys  begin  to  utter  their  plaindfe 
cries  long  before  sunrise.  The  atmospheric  electricity,  which,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  greatest  drought,  from  December  to  March,  had  been  almost  con- 
stantly in  the  daytime  m>m  1*7  to  2  lines  of  Volta's  electnmieter,  becomes 
extremely  variable  after  March.  During  whole  days  it  appears  nuU,  aod 
again,  for  some  hours,  the  pith«  balls  of  the  electrometer  diverge  fix>m  three  to 
four  lines.  The  atmosphere,  which  in  the  torrid  as  in  the  temperate  zone  if 
generally  in  a  state  of  positive  electricity,  passes  alternately,  in  the  course  oi 
eight  or  ten  minutes,  to  a  negative  state.  The  rainy  season  is  that  of  thunder- 
Btorms.  The  storm  rises  in  the  plains  two  hours  after  the  sun  passes  throoeli 
the  meridian,  and  therefore  shortly  after  the  period  of  the  maximum  of  the  S- 
urnal  heat  in  the  tropics.  In  the  mland  districts  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  hesr 
tlmnder  at  night  or  m  the  morning,  nocturnal  thunder-storms  being  pecaliar 
to  certain  valleys  of  rivers  whith  have  a  particular  climate." 

The  substance  of  the  explanation  of  the  preceding  phenomena,  by  the  phi- 
losophic wiiter  of  the  statement,  may  be  briefly  given  :  The  season  of  rains 
and  thunder  in  the  northern  equinoctial  zones  coincides  with  the  passage  of 
the  sun  through  the  zenith  of  the  place,  the  cessation  of  the  breezes,  or  north- 
east winds,  and  the  frequency  of  calms,  and  furious  currents  of  the  atmoepbere 
from  the  southeast  and  southwest,  accompanied  with  a  cloudy  sky.  While 
the  breeze  from  the  northeast  blows,  it  prevents  the  atmosphere  from  being 
saturated  with  moisture.  The  hot  and  loaded  air  of  the  torrid  zone  rises,  and 
flows  ofi*  again  toward  the  poles,  while  inferior  cuiTents  from  these  last,  bring- 
ing drier  and  colder  strata,  take  the  place  of  the  ascending  columns.  In  this 
manner  the  humidity,  being  prevented  from  accumulating,  passes  off  toward 
the  temperate  and  colder  regions,  so  that  the  sky  is  always  clear.  When  the 
sun,  entering  the  northern  signs,  rises  toward  the  zenith,  the  breeze  from  the 
northeast  softens,  and  at  length  ceases  ,  this  being  the  season  at  which  the  dif- 
ference of  temperature  between  the  tropics  and  the  contiguous  zone  is  least 
The  column  of  air  resting  on  the  equinoctial  zone  becomes  replete  with  va- 
pors, because  it  is  no  longer  renewed  by  the  current  from  the  pole ;  clouds 
form  in  this  atmosphere,  saturated  and  cooled  by  the  efiects  of  radiation  and 
the  dilatation  of  the  ascending  air,  which  increases  its  capacity  for  heat  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  rarefied.  Electricity  accumulates  in  the  higher  regions^  in  con- 
sequence of  the  formation  of  the  vesicular  vapors,  the  precipitation  of  which 
is  constant  during  the  day,  but  generally  ceases  at  night.  The  showers  are 
more  violent,  and  accompanied  with  electrical  explosions,  shortly  after  thf 
maximum  of  the  diurnal  heat.  These  phenomena  continue  until  the  sun  er- 
ters  the  southern  signs,  when  the  polar  consent  is  re-established,  because  the 
difierence  between  the  heat  of  the  equinoctial  and  tempei*ate  regions  is  daily 
increasing.  The  air  of  the  tropics  being  thus  renewed,  the  rains  cease,  the 
vapors  are  dissolved,  and  the  sky  resumes  its  azure  tint. 

The  Orinoco,  when  in  flood,  inundates  a  vast  extent  of  country,  six  hun- 
dred miles  in  length  and  from  sixty  to  ninety  in  breadth.  Its  waters  cover  the 
savaifhahs  along  its  banks  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  giving  to 
them  a  lake-like  appearance,  in  the  midst  of  which  farmhouses  and  villages 
are  seen  rising  on  islands  but  little  elevated  above  the  surface.  The  wild  ca^ 
tie  perish  in  great  numbers,  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  carrion-vultures  and 
^igators.  In  one  part  of  the  river  Humboldt  found  marks  of  recent  inunda- 
tion at  forty-five  feet  above  the  ordinary  level ;  but  above  the  greatest  height 
to  which  its  waters  are  now  elevated,  he  traced  its  ancient  action  at  one  hun- 
dred and  six  and  even  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet     "  Is  this  river,  ilieiir'' 
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rnqoires  be,  **  tbe  Orinoco,  which  appears  to  us  bo  imposing  and  majostic, 
merely  the  feeble  remnant  of  those  immense  currents  of  froMi  water  which, 
swelled  by  Alpine  snows  or  by  more  abundant  rains,  everywhere  shaded  by 
dense  forests,  and  destitute  of  those  beaches  that  favor  evaporation,  formerly 
traversed  the  regions  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  like  arms  of  inland  seas  t  What 
most  then  have  been  the  state  of  those  low  countries  of  Guiana,  which  now 
experience  the  effects  of  annual  inundations !  What  a  prodigious  number  of 
crocodiles,  lamartines,  and  boas,  must  have  inhabited  these  vast  regions,  al- 
ternately converted  into  pools  of  stagnant  water  and  arid  plains  !  The  more 
peaceful  world  in  which  we  live  has  succeeded  to  a  tumultuous  world.  Bones 
of  mastodons  and  real  American  elephants  are  found  dispersed  over  the  plat- 
forms of  the  Andes.  The  megatherium  inhabited  the  plains  of  Uruguay.  By 
diggring  the  earth  more  deeply  in  high  valleys,  which  at  the  present  day  are 
unable^ to  nourish  palms  or  tree-ferns,  we  discover  strata  of  coal,  containing 
^gantic  remains  of  monocotyledonous  plants.  There  was  thei^efore  a  remote 
period  when  the  tribes  of  vegetables  were  differently  distributed,  when  the 
animals  were  larger,  the  rivera  wider  and  deeper.  There  stop  the  monu- 
ments of  nature  which  we  can  consult." 

The  bifurcation  of  flowing  waters  is  sufliciently  illustrative  of  the  physics 
of  the  earth  to  justify  a  few  words  :  Europe  presents  two  instances  of  bifur- 
cation :  one  in  Italy,  between  the  Amo  and  the  Chiana;  the  other  in  Germa- 
ny, between  the  Haase  and  the  Else,  in  Westphalia.  Asia  also  possesses,  on 
the  peninsula  lying  beyond  India,  two  grand  examples.  What  we  know 
about  them  is  principally  founded  upon  the  informations  gathered  by  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan Hamilton,  during  his  stay  in  Ava,  the  capital  of  the  Birman  empire. 
But  it  is  to  be  obseiTcd  that  the  communications  of  these  Indian  rivers — at 
least  as  regards  those  in  the  country  of  the  Jun-Shan — appear  doubtful. 
British  travellers  have  succeeded  in  penetrating,  from  Maulmain,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Saluan,  into  the  interior  of  the  country  of  the  Shan,  which  has 
oeen  so  long  shut  up ;  but  Lieutenant  M*Leod,  who  reached  the  river  of  Kam- 
bodja,  says  nothing  to  confirm  the  information  Dr.  Buchanan  gives  us.  The 
most  important  of  all  known  divisions  in  the  form  of  a  fork,  however,  is  the 
bifurcation  of  the  Orinoco,  which  communicates  through  the  Cassiquiare  with 
the  Rio  Neg^o,  and  through  this  river  with  the  Amazon.  The  observations 
of  A.  von  Humboldt  have  put  this  bifurcation  beyond  a  doubt.  The  subject 
presents  to  our  attention  a  singular  physical  feature,  and  illustrates  the  energy 
of  the  great  traveller  of  modem  times. 

He  and  Bo  upland  lefl  Caraccas  in  the  year  1800,  crossed  the  valleys  of 
Aragua,  and  the  Llanos  of  Calabozo— excellent  pastures,  which  separate  the 
cultivated  part  of  Venezuela  from  the  region  of  the  forests  and  missions — and 
embarked  at  San  Fernando,  on  the  Rio  Apure,  to  follow  its  course  downward 
to  its  discharge  into  the  principal  branch  of  the  Orinoco.  They  then  ascended 
the  Orinoco,  passing  its  two  great  cataracts  of  Apures  and  Maypures,  and 
reached  the  village  of  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Guaviare  and  Atabapo,  and  near  latitude  four  degrees  north.  Here  they 
lefi  the  river,  and  sailed  up  the  Atabapo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Temi,  which 
latter  they  followed  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Tuamini,  and  arrived  at 
the  village  of  San  Antonio  de  Javita,  formerly  mentioned  as  remarkable  for 
its  amount  of  rain.  From  this  point  the  Indians  carried  their  boat  across  the 
isthmus  which  separates  the  Tuamini  from  the  Rio  Pimichin,  the  travellers 
following  on  foot,  passing  through  dense  forests,  oflon  in  danger  from  the 
number  of  snakes  that  infested  the  marshes.  Embarking  on  the  Pimichin, 
they  came  in  four  and  a  half  hours  into  the  Rio  Negro.  *'  The  morning," 
says  Humboldt,  **  was  cool  and  beautiful.     We  had  been  confined  thirty-si^i 
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days  in  a  narrow  canoe,  bo  unsteady  that  it  would  have  been  upset  by  any 
one  rising  imprudently  from  his  seat,  without  warning  the  rowers  to  preserre 
its  balance  by  leaning  to  the  opposite  side.  We  had  suffered  severely  from 
the  stings  of  insects,  but  had  withstood  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  ;  we  had 
passed  without  accident  the  numerous  falls  and  bars  that  impede  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  rivers,  and  often  render  it  more  dangerous  than  long  voyages  by 
sea.  After  all  we  had  endured,  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  tlje  satisfaction 
which  we  felt  in  having  reached  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon."  The  Rio 
Negro,  which  flows  into  that  river,  was  navigated  downward  as  far  as  San 
Carlos,  then  supposed  to  lie  under  the  equator,  but  actually  about  two  degrees 
north.  Thence  the  travellers  retraced  the  river,  passed  from  it  into  the  Cas- 
siquiare,  and  again  entered  the  main  channel  of  the  Orinoco,  three  leagues 
below  the  mission  of  Esmeralda ;  thus  demonstrating  a  junction  between  the 
two  great  floods  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  which  had  been,  in  the  year 
1798,  declared  by  Bauche  to  be  a  geographical  monstrosity.  The  bifurca- 
tion of  the  Orinoco  takes  place  in  the  rollowing  manner :  The  river,  issuing 
from  among  the  mountains,  reaches  the  opeiupg  of  a  valley  or  depre:ision 
which  terminates  at  the  Rio  Negro.  Hei^  it  divides  into  two  branches — the 
smaller,  or  the  Cassiquiare,  turning  off  to  the  south,  while  the  main  stream 
continues  its  original  direction,  west-northwest. 

The  preceding  notices  refer  to  what  have  been  appropriately  styled  the 
"  mighty  rivers,"  and  the  "  great  rivers,"  none  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Europe.  Its  noblest  running  waters  belong  to  a  third  grade,  though  one  or 
two  exceptions  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  second.  The  small  rivers, 
with  the  streams  subordinate  to  them,  are  especially  rife  in  countries  where 
there  is  the  vicinage  of  the  sea,  and  high  elevations  on  land.  This  renders 
them  so  abundant  in  such  districts  as  the  Greek  peninsula.  There,  Alpine 
tracts  of  territory  collect  from  the  atmosphere  the  vapors  of  the  contiguous 
sea,  arrest  the  castellated  glories  of  cloud-land,  and  awaken  in  tlie  vaUeys  end 
plains  the  refreshing  music  of  the  voice  "  of  many  waters."  The  commerce  of 
kingdoms  distinguishes  not  the  rivers  of  this  classic  soil,  but  they  are  familiar 
with  the  charms  of  nature,  add  effect  to  the  sublime  and  wild  in  its  scenery, 
and  clothe  with  heightened  grace  the  sofl  und  pastoral. 

The  high  lands  and  the  conti^ous  sea,  operate,  in  Judea,  to  render  it  a 
well-watered  country — a  "land  of  brooks,"  according. to  its  scripture  desig- 
nation. There  are  no  considerable  rivers,  owing  to  the  scanty  extent  of  its 
hydrographical  basins ;  but  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  high  mountains  of 
Syria,  and  the  periodical  sound  of  **  an  abundance  of  rain,"  contribute  to 
furnish  an  ample  irrigation.  Its  principal  stream-— the  Jordan — though  only 
one  of  the  fiilh  class,  and  not  remarkable  for  picturesque  beauty,  except  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course,  has  a  sacred  and  historic  interest  which  will  al- 
ways strongly  attract  attention  to  it,  while  it  exhibits  a  singular  physical  pe- 
culiarity. This  is  the  depression  of  the  valley,  in  which  it  flows,  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  through  the  whole  distance  between  the  sea  of 
Tiberias  and  the  Dead  sea ;  and  Sie  great  inclination  o£  its  descent  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  amounting  at  a  mean  to  very  nearly  eighteen  feet  per  mile. 
Hence  the  fi>rce  of  its  current,  notwithstanding  a  compai*atively  small  volume 
of  water,  and  the  few  winding  that  mark  its  channel.  Speaking  of  its  ap- 
pearance near  the  site  of  Jencho,  Dr.  Robinson  states :  "  There  was  a  still 
though  very  rapid  current.  We  estimated  the  breadth  of  the  stream  to  be 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet.  The  guides  supposed  it  now  to  be  ten  or 
twelve  feet  deep.  The  current  was  so  strong,  that  even  Komeh,  a  stout 
swimmer  of  the  Nile,  was  carried  down  several  yards  in  crossing."  Upon 
the  authority  of  some  phrases  in  the  English  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
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perhaps  do  not  express  the  sense  of  the  original  Hebrew,  it  has  been  gen* 
erally  supposed  that  the  Jordan  periodically  inundated  the  country  in  in 
neighborhood,  at,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  Israelitish  conquest  of  it  If 
this  were  so,  either  the  river  must  have  worn  for  itself  a  deeper  bed,  or  tb« 
quantity  of  rain  in  Palestine  must  have  largely  diminished,  for  there  is  dow 
no  overflow  of  its  banks.  At  present,  the  '*  swellings  of  Jordan"— one  of 
the  phrases  alluded  to-— amount  only  to  a  slight  annual  rise.  Copious  raim 
descend  upon  the  mountains  round  its  sources,  and  the  melting  of  the  snows 
of  Lebanon  supply  numerous  temporary  torrents;  but  these  contributions 
are  received  into  the  capacious  basins  of  the  lakes  Merom  and  Tiberias,  and 
are  there  spread  over  an  extensive  sur&ce,  so  as  to  prevent  the  level  of  the 
river  from  rising  into  inundation. 

In  exactly  the  same  manner,  the  great  American  lakes  prevent  any  rise  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  by  the  immense  floods  that  rush  into  them  in  the  spring, 
spreading  over  their  vast  beds,  and  producing  only  an  almost  inappreciable 
elevation  of  their  level.  Lebanon,  tne  feeder  of  the  Jordan  from  its  internal 
reservoirs,  along  with  "  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,"  and  the 
Oroutes,  gives  birth  to  many  rapid  and  brawling  streams,  and  a  thousand  cas- 
cades, when  its  snows  melt,  which  strikingly  displays  the  erosive  power  of 
running  water.  Deep  passages  have  been  cut  in  the  rocks,  bestrided  by  nat- 
ural arches,  like  the  rock -bridge  of  Virginia.  Of  this  description  is  the  nat- 
ural bridge  over  the  Ain  el  Leban,  rising  nearly  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
torrent  which  has  gradually  dug  the  excavation,  as  annually  the  spring  has 
renewed  its  strength.  The  brook  flows  into  the  Beyrout  river,  and  its  chan- 
nel would  be  quite  dry  in  summer,  were  it  not  for  the  impediments  its  mount- 
ain course  presents.  It  was  the  spring  season,  the  time  of  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  when  the  monarch  of  Israel,  during  his  temporary  exile  from  the 
throne,  retreated  for  a  refuge  toward  the  fastnesses  of  Lebanon.  He  saw 
the  toiTonts  falling  from  height  to  height  into  the  valleys.  He  heard  the 
voices  of  the  waters  as  they  leaped  from  rock  to  rock.  His  imagination  con- 
verted this  external  scenery  into  a  picture  of  the  force  of  his  adversities ;  and 
hence  the  allusion,  in  the  plaintive  elegiac,  commemorative  of  hb  condition, 
to  the  '*  noise  of  cataracts,"  and  to  "  deep  calling  unto  deep." 

In  advancing  toward  their  termination,  and  at  their  embouchure,  the  great 
rivers  present  several  striking  peculiarities.  It  has  already  been  remarked, 
that  a  junction  of  two  large  streams  often  occurs  without  any  expansion  of 
the  surface  of  their  waters  being  the  consequence,  but  a  greater  velocity  of 
current  and  depth  of  channel.  In  some  cases,  instead  of  a  wider  course 
being  created  by  increased  volume  of  water,  there  is  actually  a  narrower  bed. 
Thus  the  Mississippi  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  the  Missouri  half  a  mile 
wide,  at  their  confluence,  yet  from  that  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the 
medium  width  of  the  united  rivers  is  but  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  through 
the  lower  parts  of  its  course  the  main  stream  has,  if  anything,  a  less  surface- 
breadth,  though  vast  accessions  are  made  to  it  by  the  Arkansas,  Red  river, 
and  others  of  great  depth  and  body  of  water.  Most  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi  also  are  wider  a  thousand  miles  apart  from  it  than  at  the  point 
of  junction,  and  the  same  feature  is  characteristic  of  other  great  streams,  that 
as  they  increase  their  volume  of  water,  and  approach  their  termination,  they 
flow  in  narrower  though  deeper  channels.  The  Nile  is  not  so  broad  at  Cairo 
as  at  Siout,  nor  so  broad  at  Siout  as  at  Thebes.  At  Assouan,  high  up  the 
Stream,  it  is  3,900  feet  wide ;  at  Oudi,  36  miles  above  Cairo,  it  is  2,900 ;  and 
at  Rosetta,  near  its  mouth,  but  1,800.  This  is  one  of  the  many  examples  of 
benign  adjustment  with  which  the  realms  of  nature  teem ;  for  hereby,  a  rich 
legacy  of  feitile  soil,  usually  found  at  the  mouths  of  riven,  is  saved  from  sub- 
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mergence,  and  becomes  the  inheritance  of  man.  In  the  r  junction  with  the 
sea,  rivers  display  the  diversity  of  sometimes  pouring  forth  their  waten 
through  a  single  mouth,  and  distributing  them  into  a  variety  of  channels; 
circumstances  mainly  dependent  upon  the  country  through  which  they  flow, 
being  easily  susceptible  of  excavation  or  not,  and  upon  the  power  of  the 
stream. 

The  Volga  is  celebrated  for  its  seventy  mouths ;  and  the  Ganges,  the  Nile, 
Mississippi,  and  Orinoco,  pour  out  their  current  through  several  branches. 
The  space  enclosed  within  these  various  channels  is  ccdlcd  a  delta,  from  its 
triangular  form,  and  general  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  the  Greek  letter  il 
So  powerfully  do  many  of  the  great  riven  rush  into  the  ocean,  that  their  wa- 
ters are  distinct  from  those  of  the  briny  deep,  when  out  of  sight  of  the  land. 
A  British  fleet  lying  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  occasionally  took 
up  fresh  water  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore ;  and  Columbus 
found  his  vessel  in  the  fresh  water  of  the  Orinoco  before  he  discovered  the 
continent  of  South  America.  The  collision  of  a  g^at  river  cunxmt  and  the 
opposing  tide  of  the  sea,  is  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  occasion  an  elevated 
ndge  of  waters,  heaving  and  tossing  in  a  tremendous  manner,  shattering  to 
pieces  the  illfated  vessel  that  coines  into  contact  with  it.  The  passage  of  the 
Garonne  into  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  of  the  Ganges  into  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
exhibit  this  phenomenoti.  Upon  the  rivers  meeting  the  advancing  tides,  a 
conflict  ensues  for  the  mastery,  and  the  force  of  the  ^ea  triumphing  in  the 
struggle,  often  sends  a  mountaii^-wave  up  the  streams,  overturning  boats,  in- 
undating the  banks,  and  causing  extensive  destruction.  The  most  remarkable 
example  of  this  sti'uggle  for  empire,  between  the  waters  of  th^i  land  audof 
the  deep,  occurs  ofl*  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  is  the  Indian  pororoca. 
When  the  tide  flows  out  of  the  river,  it  pours  foilh  its  unshackled  current 
with  greater  fury,  and  mooting  at  right  angles  with  the  ocean  current  that 
runs  from  Cape  St.  Koquo  along  the  northeast  coast  of  Brazil,  the  shock  of 
these  two  bodies  raises  their  waters  into  aii  embankment,  upward  of  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  height.  The  roar  of  the  clashing  waves  is  heard  for  miles 
around,  and  the  fishermen  and  mariners  fly  in  terror  from  the  scene  till  the 
strife  is  over,  speedily  to  be  renewed. 

In  treating  of  the  magnitude  of  rivers,  some  writers  refer  to  the  elevatiun 
of  the  range  of  mountains  from  which  they  descend;  and  it  is  obviously  true, 
that  the  greater  the  height  of  the  mountains,  the  more  extensive  are  their  snows 
and  glaciers,  and  the  larger  the  supply  of  water  furnished  by  springs  ami 
torrents.  But  the  magnitude  of  a  stream  is  more  especially  regulated  by 
the  extent  of  country  which  forms  the  declivities  of  its  basin,  though  there 
is  no  invariable  proportion  here,  for  a  small  basin  in  a  humid  region  will 
yield  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  one  much  more  considerable  in  a  dif- 
ferent situation.  High  mountains,  a  humid  climate,  and  a  wide  superficial 
drainage,  are  the  three  physical  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  vast  bodies  of  water,  the  magnitude  of  which  will  be  proportionate 
to  the  degree  in  which  these  causes  are  in  combined  operation.  Upon  the 
surface  of  the  New  World,  we  have  these  causes  acting  with  greater  inten- 
sity than  upon  that  of  the  old,  which  explains  the  superior  character  of  the 
streams  of  the  western  continent. 

Make  Brun  estimates  that,  representing  all  the  waters  discharged  by  thf 
European  rivers  by  unity,  the  Black  sea  receives  0*273;  the  Caspian,  0165; 
the  Mediterranean,  sea  of  Marmora,  and  Archipelago,  0*144 ;  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  0*131;  the  Baltic,  0.129 ;  the  North  sea,  0*110;  the  arctic  Froien 
ocean,  0'048.  The  annexed  table  has  a  character  of  universal  interest,  and 
naturally  finds  a  place  here. 
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THfi  TOMBS  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  QOLCONDA. 

{bee  FB0NTI8PIEGB.) 


MoRiiiRO  ia  round  the 
Mirrored  on  the  tide, 
Whera  the  lily  lifts  her  chtliot^ 
With  its  gold  inside. 

Like  sn  offbriog  from  the  wetos. 
Bariy  wakened  from  their  slombers, 

Btind  the  gliUering  rmnks ; 
Who  b  there  disU  count  the  numbers 
On  the  river's  banks? 

Forth  the  hoosehold  poors  the  sImTes, 
Of  the  kings  of  fair  Qoloonda, 
Of  Goloonda's  ancient  kings. 

Wherefore  to  the  crimson  morning 

Are  the  banners  spread. 
Daybreak's  early  colors  scorning 
WithaliTelierred? 

Pearls  are  wrought  on  each  silk  fold, 
Somroer  flowen  are  Hang  to  wither 

On  the  common  way. 
Is  some  royal  bride  brought  hither 
With  this  festival  array, 

To  the  city's  mountain-hold. 
Of  the  kings  of  old  Goloonda, 
Of  Golconda's  ancient  kings  ? 

From  the  gates  the  sbw  processkm, 

Troops  and  nobles  come. 
This  boar  takes  the  king  possession 
Of  an  ancient  home  — 

One  be  never  leaves  again. 
Mask,  and  sandal-wood,  and  amber, 

Fling  aroand  their  breath  : 
They  will  fill  the  murky  chamber 
Where  the  bride  is  Death  1  — 

Where  the  vrorm  hath  sole  domain 
O'er  the  kings  of  old  Oolconda, 
O'er  Goteonda's  ancient  kings. 


Now  the  monarch  moat 

AU  Us  golden  state, 
Tec  the  mockeries  of  sptowigr 
On  the  pageant  wait 

That  attends  Um  to  Ibe 
Music  on  the  air  is  swelliiig^ 

'Tis  the  foneral  song. 
As  to  his  ancestral  dwelling 
Is  he  borne  along. 

They  must  sbaro  Ufs^s 
Tho  kings  of  ftir  GolooiA^ 
Golconda's  aneleal 


What  are  now  the  chieCs  that  gadMrff 

What  their  diamond  mines  f  ;■= 

What  the  heron's  snowy  feather 
On  their  crest  that  shines  f 

What  their  vaUesn  of  Iba  CMif 
For  another  is  their  gloiy, 

And  their  state,  and  gold ; 
They  are  a  forgotten  story. 
Faint  and  feebly  told— 

Breaking  not  the  still  lapeea 
Of  the  kings  of  hk  Golooada, 
Of  Goteonda's  ancient  UB^ik 

Glorious  is  their  place  of  deeping. 

Gold  with  azure  wrought. 
And  embroidered  silk  is  sweepings* 
Silk  fiom  Persia  brought, 

Round  the  carvM  marble  wdbi* 
Not  the  less  the  night-owl's  pfaiioa 

Stirs  the  dusky  air. 
Not  the  less  b  the  dominion 
Of  the  earth-worm  there. 

Not  less  deep  the  diadow  frUs 
O'er  the  kbgs  of  &ir  Qolooada. 
O'er  Goloonda's  anoiaBt  Idogs  I 


*  Tbevenot|rives amlendld  deseiiptkm  of  tbsss 
TC  hung  wim  embroldersd  r    '~ 


tonbs.    In  additkm  to  flidr  aremsstnrsl  dacocstfci^  >f 
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the  statues  of  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  and  many  obserra 
tions  of  the  moon.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  clock  are  four  old  men's  statnei 
which  strike  the  quarters  of  the  hour ;  the  statue  of  Death  comes  out  at  eack 
(juarter  to  strike,  but  is  driven  back  by  the  statue  of  Christ,  with  a  spear  n 
his  hand,  for  three  fourths,  but  in  the  fourth  quarter  that  of  Christ  goes  back, 
and  that  of  Death  strikes  the  hour,  with  a  bone  in  his  hand,  and  then  the 
chimes  sound.  On  the  top  of  the  clock  is  an  image  of  a  cock,  which  twics 
in  the  day  crows  aloud,  and  claps  his  wings.  Besides,  this  clock  is  decked 
with  many  rare  pictures ;  and,  being  on  tbe  inside  of  the  church,  carries  bd- 
other  frame  to  the  outside  of  the  walls,  wherein  the  hours  of  the  sun,  tht 
courses  of  the  moon,  the  length  of  the  day,  and  such  other  things,  are  set  oat 
with  great  ai  I. 

Fine  Clock  at  Ltons^ — In  the  magnificent  cathedral  dedicated  to  St 
John,  at  Lyons,  in  France,  is  a  most  curious  clock,  justly  celebrated  for  iti 
surprising  mechanism  and  motions.  It  is  placed  in  an  aisle  near  the  choir. 
On  the  top  stands  a  cock,  which  every  three  hours  claps  his  wings  and  crowi 
thrice.  In  a  gallery  underneath,  a  door  opens  on  one  side,  out  of  which 
comes  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  from  a  door  on  the  other  side  the  Angel  Ga- 
briel, who  meets  and  salutes  her ;  at  the  same  time  a  d(K>r  opens  in  the 
alcove  part,  out  of  which  the  form  of  a  dove,  representing  the  Holy  Ghost, 
descenos  on  the  Virgin's  head.  After  which  they  return  in  again,  and  from 
a  door  in  the  middle  comes  a  figure  of  a  reverend  father,  lifting  up  his  hands 
and  giving  his  benediction  to  the  spectators.  The  days  of  the  week  are 
represented  by  seven  figures,  each  of  which  takes  its  place  in  a  niche  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  it  represents,  and  continues  there  till  midnight.  Bat 
perhaps  the  greatest  curiosity  is  an  oval  plate,  marked  with  the  minutes  of 
the  hour,  which  are  exactly  pointed  to  by  a  hand  reaching  the  circumfer- 
ence, which  insensibly  dilates  and  contracts  itself  during  its  revolution.  This 
curious  clock  can  not  be  su])posed  to  be  so  perfect  in  all  its  motions  as  it 
was  formerly,  and  yet  it  has  suffered  as  little  as  can  be  expected  in  a  long 
course  of  years,  through  the  care  and  skill  of  those  appointed  to  look 
after  it. 

It  appears  by  an  inscription  on  the  clock  itself,  that  it  was  repaired  and 
improved  by  one  Nourison,  in  1661 ;  but  it  was  contrived  long  before  that 
time,  by  Nicholcu  Lipp,  a  native  of  Basil,  who  finished  it  in  1598,  when  he  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  After  which,  it  is  said,  he  had  his  eyes  put  out, 
by  order  of  the  magistrates  of  Lyons,  that  he  might  never  be  able  to  perform 
the  like  again.  But  this  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  the  magistrates  en- 
gaged him  to  fix  at  Lyons,  by  allowing  him  a  considerable  salary  to  look 
after  his  own  machine.  The  oval  minute  motion  was  invented  by  Mr.  Ser- 
vier,  and  is  of  later  date. 

Beautiful  Clock  at  Lunden. — The  cathedral  of  Lunden,  in  Sweden, 
is  a  magnificent  structure,  and  has  a  very  lofty  spire,  which  serves  as  a  maik 
for  sailors,  being  seen  at  a  great  distance. 

The  altar  of  this  church  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work  ;  but  what  most  en- 
gages the  attention  of  a  stranger  is  its  curious  clock,  which,  from  the  number 
of  its  movements  and  figures,  may  vie  with  those  of  Lyons  and  Strasburgh. 
Every  hour  two  horsemen  come  out  and  encounter,  and  a  door  opens  which 
discovers  the  Virgin  Mary  sitting  on  a  throne  with  her  divine  infant  in  her 
nrms,  and  the  Magi  with  Uieir  retinue  marchine  in  order,  and  presenting  their 
gifts,  two  trumpeters  sounding  all  the  time  of  the  procession.  This  clock, 
besides  the  hour,  shows  the  month  and  day,  and  every  festival  throughoot 
the  year. 

Clocks  in  the  porm  op  Chariots. — Surprising  aa  the  mechanical  woa 
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den  just  dateribed  may  seem  to  be,  they  appear  to  be  excelled  by  twv 
ftlocka  made  a  few  years  since,  by  an  English  artist,  and  sent  as  a  present 
from  the  -Baat  India  company  to  the  emperor  of  China. 

These  clocks  are  in  tne  form  of  chariots,  in  which  are  placed,  in  a  fine 
attttade,  a  lady,  leaning  her  right  hand  upon  a  pan  of  the  chariot ;  under 
which  is  a  clock  of  curious  workmanship,  little  larger  than  a  shilling,  that 
strikes,  and  repeats,  and  goes  eight  days.  Upon  her  finger  sits  a  bird  finely 
modelled,  and  set  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  with  its  wings  expanded  in  a 
flying  posture,  and  actually  flutters  for  a  considerable  time  on  touching  a 
diamond  button  below  it;  the  body  of  the  bird  (which  contains  part  of  the 
wheels  that  in  a  manner  give  life  to  it)  is  not  the  bigness  of  a  sixteenth  of  an 
inch.  The  lady  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  gold  tube,  not  much  thicker  than  a 
large  pin,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  small  round  box,  to  which  a  circular  orna- 
ment set  with  diamonds,  not  larger  than  a  sixpence,  is  fixed,  which  goes 
round  near  three  hours,  in  a  constant  regular  motion.  Over  the  lady's  head, 
supported  by  a  small  fluted  pillar,  no  bigger  than  a  quill,  are  two  umbrellas, 
under  the  largest  of  which  a  bell  is  fixed,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
clock,  and  seeming  to  have  no  connexion  with  it,  but  from  which  a  commu- 
nication is  secretly  conveyed  to  a  hammer  that  regularly  strikes  the  hour, 
and  repeats  the  same  at  pleasure,  by  touching  a  diamond  button  fixed  to  the 
clock  below.  At  the  feet  of  the  lady  is  a  gold  dog,  before  which,  from  the 
point  of  the  chariot,  are  two  birds,  fixed  on  spiral  springs,  the  wings  and 
feathers  of  which  are  set  with  stones  of  various  colors,  and  appear  as  if  fly- 
ing away  with  the  chariot,  which,  from  another  secret  motion,  is  contrived  to 
run  in  a  straight,  circular,  or  any  other  direction.  A  boy  that  lays  hold  of 
the  chariot  behind,  seems  also  to  push  it  forward.  Above  the  umbrella  are 
flowers  and  ornaments  of  pi'ecious  stones,  and  it  terminates  with  a  flying 
tiragon  set  in  the  same  manner.  The  whole  is  of  gold,  most  curiously  exe- 
cuted, and  embellished  with  rubies  and  pearls. 

Curious  Automatons. — It  is  said  that  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  400  years 
l>efore  Christ,  made  a  wooden  pigeon  that  could  fly ;  that  Archimedes  also 
made  such  automatons ;  that  Regiomontanus  made  a  wooden  eagle  that  flew 
forth  from  .the  city,  met  the  emperor,  saluted  him,  and  returned ;  also,  that 
he  made  an  iron  fly,  which  flew  out  of  his  hand  at  a  feast,  and  returned  again 
afler  flying  about  the  room.  That  Dr.  Hook  made  the  model  of  a  flying 
chariot,  capable  of  supporting  itself  in  tlie  air.  Many  other  automatons  have 
been  exhibited  in  the  present  age,  some  of  which  we  shall  describe.  Some 
figures  have  been  formed  that  could  write,  and  j)crform  many  actions  in 
imitation  of  animals.  M.  Vaucanson  made  a  figure  that  played  on  the  flute; 
the  same  gentleman  also  made  a  duck  which  was  capableof  eating,  drinking, 
^d  imitating  exactly  the  voice  of  a  natural  one;  and,  what  is  still  more  sur- 
prising, the  food  it  swallowed  was  evacuated  in  a  digestive  state,  or  consid- 
erably altered  in  the  principles  of  solution  ;  also  the  wings,  viscera,  and 
bones,  were  formed  so  as  strongly  to  resemble  those  of  a  living  duck ;  and 
the  actions  of  Bating  and  drinking  showed  the  strongest  resemblance,  even 
to  the  muddling  the  water  with  its  bill.  This  has  been  extensively  exhibited 
in  America. 

M.  Le  Droz,  of  La  Chaux  de  Fronds,  in  the  province  of  Neufchatel,  has 
also  executed  some  very  curious  pieces  of  mechanism ;  one  was  a  clock,  pre- 
sented to  the  king  of  Spain,  which  had,  among  other  curiosities,  a  sheep  that 
imitated  the  bleating  of  a  natural  one,  and  a  dog  watchine  a  basket  of  fruit, 
that  barked  and  snarled  when  any  one  offered  to  take  it  away ;  besides  a 
variety  of  human  figures,  exhibiting  motions  truly  surprising. 

Another  automaton  of  Droz's  was  the  figure  of  a  man,  ^out  the  natural 
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sise,  which  held  in  the  hand  a  metal  style,  and,  by  toacfaing  a  spring  thai 
released  the  internal  clock-work  from  its  stop,  the  figure  began  to  3raw  on  a 
card ;  and,  having  finished  its  drawings  on  the  first  card,  the  figure  rested, 
and  then  proceeded  to  draw  different  subjects  on  five  or  six  other  cards.  The 
first  card  exhibited  elegant  portraits  of  the  king  and  queen,  fkcing  eadi 
other ;  and  the  figure  was  observed  to  lift  its  pencil  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision, in  the  transition  from  one  point  to  another,  without  making  the  least 
slur. 

Automaton  Chess-plater. — This  astonishing  piece  of  mechanism  wai 
the  invention  of  Wolfgang  de  Rempelin,  a  Hungarian  gentlemen,  and  anlic 
counsellor  to  the  royal  chamber  of  the  domains  of  the  emperor  in  Hungary 
in  1769. 

The  room  where  it  is  exhibited  has  an  inner  apartment,  in  which  appears 
the  figure  of  a  Turk,  as  large  as  life,  dressed  after  the  Turkish  fashion,  sittiui 
behind  a  chest  of  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  two  feet  in  breadth,  m 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  the  wooden  seat  ot 
which  it  sits.  The  chest  is  placed  upon  four  castors,  and,  together  with  the 
figure,  may  be  easily  moved  to  any  part  of  the  room.  On  the  plain  sndaoe, 
formed  by  the  top  of  the  chest,  in  the  centre,  is  raised  an  immovable  chess- 
board of  handsome  dimensions,  upon  which  the  figure  has  its  eyes  fixed ;  it9 
Tight  arm  and  hand  being  extended  on  the  chest,  and  its  left  arm  somewhat 
raised,  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  holding  a  Turkish  pipe,  which  originally  wa^ 
placed  in  its  hands. 

The  exhibitor  begins  by  wlieeling  the  chest  to  the  entrance  of  the  apart- 
ment within  which  it  stands,  and  in  face  of  the  spectatoi's.  He  then  opens 
certain  doors  contrived  in  the  chost,  two  in  front,  and  two  at  the  back,  at  the 
same  time  pulling  out  a  long  shallow  drawer  at  the  bottom  of  the  chest, 
made  to  contain  the  chess-men,  a  cushion  for  the  arm  of  the  figure  to  rest 
upon,  and  some  counters.  Two  lesser  doors,  and  a  green  cloth  screen,  con- 
trived in  the  body  of  the  figure  and  its  lower  parts,  are  likewise  opened,  and 
the  Turkish  robe  which  rovera  thorn  is  raised;  so  that  the  construction  both 
of  the  figure  and  chest  intei*nally  is  displayed.  In  this  state  the  automatoo 
is  moved  round  for  the  examination  of  tlie  spectators ;  and  to  banish  all  su*(- 
picion  from  the  most  skeptical  mind,  that  any  living  subject  is  concealed 
within  any  part  of  it,  the  exhibitor  introduces  a  lighted  candle  into  the  body 
of  the  chest  and  figure,  by  which  the  interior  of  each  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
rendered  transparent,  and  the  most  secret  corner  is  shown.  Here  it  may  In; 
observed,  that  the  same  precaution  to  remove  suspicion  is  used,  if  requested, 
at  the  close  as  at  the  commencement  of  a  game  of  chess  with  the  automaton. 

The  chest  is  divided  by  a  partition  into  two  unequal  chambei-s.  That  to 
the  right  of  the  figure  is  the  narrowest,  and  occupies  scarcely  one  third  of 
the  body  of  the  chest.  It  is  filled  with  little  wheels,  level's,  cylinders,  and 
other  machinery,  used  in  clockwork.  That  to  the  left  contains  a  few  wheels, 
some  small  barrels  with  Hprings,  and  two  quarters  of  a  circle  placed  hori- 
zontally. The  body  and  lower  parts  of  the  figure  contain  tubes,  which  seem 
to  be  conductors  to  the  machinery.  After  a  sufficient  time,  during  which 
each  spectator  may  satisfy  his  scruples  and  his  curiosity,  the  exhibitor  te- 
closes  the  doors  of  the  chest  and  figure,  and  the  drawer  at  bottom,  makch 
some  arrangements  in  the  body  of  the  figure,  winds  up  the  works  with  8  key 
inserted  into  a  small  opening  on  the  side  of  the  chest,  places  a  cushion  under 
the  left  arm  of  the  figure,  which  now  rests  upon  it,  and  invites  any  indindual 
present  to  play  a  game  of  chess. 

In  playing  a  eame  the  automaton  makes  choice  of  the  white  pieces,  and 
always  has  Uie  first  move.     These  are  small  advantages  toward  winning  the 
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^me,  whicb  are  cheerfully  conceded.  It  plays  with  the  left  hand,  the  right 
urm  and  hind  being  constantly  extended  on  the  chest,  behind  which  it  ib 
leated.  This  slight  incongruity  proceeded  from  absence  of  mind  in  the  in- 
^rentor,  who  did  not  perceive  his  mistake  till  the  machinery  of  the  automaton 
was  too  far  completed  to  admit  of  the  mistake  being  rectified.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  a  game,  the  automaton  moves  its  head,  as  if  taking  a  view  of 
the  board ;  the  same  motion  occurs  at  the  close  of  a  game.  In  making  a 
move,  it  slowly  raises  its  left  arm  from  the  cushion  placed  under  it,  and 
directs  it  toward  the  square  of  the  piece  to  be  moved,  its  hand  and  fingers 
open  on  touching  the  piece,  which  it  takes  up  and  conveys  to  any  proposed 
square.  The  arm  then  returns  with  a  natural  motion  to  the  cushion,  upon 
wnich  it  usually  rests.  In  taking  a  piece,  the  automaton  makes  the  same 
motions  of  the  arm  and  hand  to  lay  hold  of  the  piece,  which  it  conveys  from 
the  board ;  and  then  returning  to  its  own  piece,  it  takes  it  up  and  places  it 
on  the  vacant  square.  These  motions  are  performed  with  perfect  correct- 
ness ;  and  the  dexterity  with  which  the  arm  acts,  especially  in  the  difficult 
operation  of  castling,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  spontaneous  feeling,  bending 
of  the  shoulder,  elbow,  and  knuckles,  and  cautiously  avoiding  to  touch  any 
other  piece  than  that  which  is  to  be  moved,  nor  ever  making  a  false  move. 

Afler  a  move  made  by  its  antagonist,  the  automaton  remains  for  a  few  mo* 
ments  only  inactive,  as  if  meditating  its  next  move  ;  upon  which  the  motions 
of  the  left  arm  and  hand  follow.  On  giving  check  to  the  king,  it  moves  its 
head  as  a  signal.  Wlien  a  false  move  is  made  by  its  antagonist,  which  fre- 
quently occurs  through  curiosity,  to  observe  in  what  manner  the  automaton 
will  act  (as,  for  instance,  if  a  knight  be  made  to  move  like  a  castle),  the  au- 
tomaton taps  impatiently  on  the  chest  vnth  its  right  hand,  replaces  the 
knight  on  its  foiTner  square,  and,  not  permitting  its  antagonist  to  recovei 
his  move,  proceeds  immediately  to  move  one  of  its  own  pieces;  thus  ap- 
pearing to  punish  him  for  his  inattention.  The  little  advantage  in  play 
which  IS  hereby  gained,  makes  the  automaton  more  than  a  match  for  its  antag- 
onist, and  seems  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  inventor  as  an  additional 
resource  toward  winning  the  game. 

It  is  important  that  the  person  matched  against  the  automaton  should  be 
attentive  in  moving  a  piece,  to  place  it  precisely  in  the  centre  of  the  square, 
otherwise  the  figure,  m  attempting  to  lay  hold  of  the  piece,  may  miss  its 
hold,  or  even  sustain  some  injury  in  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  fingers. 
When  the  person  has  made  a  move,  no  alteration  in  it  can  take  place;  and 
if  a  piece  be  touched  it  must  be  played  somewhere.  This  rule  is  strictly 
observed  by  the  automaton.  If  its  antagonist  hesitate  to  move  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  it  taps  smartly  on  the  top  of  the  chest  with  the  right  hand,  which 
is  constantly  extended  upon  it,  as  if  testifying  impatience  at  his  delay. 

During  the  time  that  the  automaton  is  in  motion,  a  low  sound  of  clock- 
work running  down  is  heard,  which  ceases  soon  after  its  arm  returns  to  the 
cushion  ;  and  then  its  antagonist  may  make  his  move.  The  works  are  wound 
ap  at  intervals,  afler  ten  or  twelve  moves,  by  the  exhibitor,  who  is  usually 
employed  in  walking  up  and  down  the  apartment  in  which  tHijptomaton  is 
shown ;  approaching,  however,  the  chest  from  time  to  time,  es^Mafly  on  its 
right  side. 

Automaton  Musicians. — One  of  the  most  celebrated  modem  constructors 
of  androides  was  M.  Vaucanson ,  before  referred  to,  of  the  Academie  Royal.  In 
1738,  he  exhibited  at  Paris  a  machine  capable  of  playing  several  airs  on  the 
German  flute,  of  which  he,  in  the  same  year,  communicated  an  exact  descrip- 
tion and  explanation  to  the  academy,  containing  much  cnrious  information 
respecting  the  theory,  as  well  as  the  practice,  of  that  musical  instrument. 
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This  macbine  was  a  figure  about  five  feet  and  a  balf  in  beigbt,  situated  ns 
die  fragment  of  a  rock,  fixed  upon  a  square  pedestal  four  feet  and  a  balf  high, 
by  tbree  and  a  balf  broad.  Tne  fi*ont  of  tbe  pedestal  being  opened,  a  dock- 
work  morement  was  seen,  by  means  of  wbicb  a  steel  axis  was  made  to  re- 
volve, having  various  protuberances  upon  it,  to  which  were  attached  cords 
thrown  over  pulleys,  and  terminating  in  the  upper  boards  of  nine  pairs  of 
bellows,  which  were  thus  alternately  raised  and  let  down  by  tbe  revolotion 
of  the  axis.  The  disagreeable  fluttering  noise  produced  by  the  wind  forcing 
upon  the  valves  of  the  bellows,  was  prevented  by  causing  the  valves  to  opes 
by  means  of  levers,  which  were  acted  upon  by  the  tightening  of  the  ropei 
which  raised  the  upper  boards  of  the  bellows,  and  which,  therefore,  kept  tlw 
valve  o)>en  till  the  boards  were  allowed  to  descend.  The  nine  pairs  of  bd- 
lows  discharged  their  air  into  three  different  tubes,  which,  ascending  throagl 
the  body  of  the  figure,  terminated  in  three  small  reservoirs  in  its  trunk; 
diese  they  united  into  one,  which,  ascending  to  the  throat,  formed  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth.  To  each  of  the  three  pipes  three  pairs  of  bellows  were 
attached.  The  upper  boards  of  one  set  were  pressed  down  with  a  weigbt 
of  four  pounds,  those  of  the  second  set  by  a  weight  of  two  pounds,  and  those 
of  the  tnird  by  their  own  weight  only. 

Such  were  the  expedients  for  supplying  air  to  the  flute-player ;  another 
piece  of  clock-work  contained  within  the  pedestal  was  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating tho  proper  motions  to  his  fingers,  his  lips,  and  his  tongue.  By 
this  movement  a  cylinder  was  made  to  revolve,  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and 
sixty-four  inches  in  circumference,  which  was  divided  into  fifteen  equal  parts, 
of  an  inch  and  a  half  each.  In  these  divisions  were  inserted  various  pegs 
and  staples  of  brass,  which  raised  and  depressed  the  ends  of  fifteen  different 
levers,  similar  to  those  which  produce  the  sounds  of  a  common  barrel  organ. 
Seven  of  these  levers  regulated  the  motions  of  the  seven  fingers  requir^  to 
stop  the  holes  of  a  German  flute,  with  which  they  communicated  by  means 
of  steel  chains  ascending  through  the  body  of  the  figure,  and  directed  bj 
means  of  pulleys  into  the  proper  angles  at  the  shoulder,  elbow,  &c.  Three 
of  the  level's  regulated  the  mfi^ress  of  the  air,  being  connected  with  the  valves 
of  the  three  reservoirs  in  the  oody  of  the  figure,  which  they  opened  andshnt 
at  pleasure,  so  as  to  produce  a  stronger  or  weaker,  a  louder  or  lower  tone. 
By  a  similar  contrivance,  four  of  the  levers  served  to  give  the  proper  motions 
to  the  lips,  so  as  to  allow  a  freer  passage  to  the  air ;  another  conti-acted  them, 
so  as  to  diminish  the  efllux  of  air ;  the  third  drew  them  backward  from  tbe 
orifice  of  the  flute,  and  the  fourth  pushed  them  forward.  The  remaining 
lever  was  employed  in  the  direction  of  the  tongue,  to  which  it  gave  motion, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  open  and  shut  the  mouth  of  the  flute  at  pleasure.  This 
mechanism,  with  other  ingenious  contrivances,  enabled  M.  Vaucanaon  to  pro- 
duce all  the  motions  requisite  for  an  expert  player  on  the  flute,  and  whicnhe 
executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  music  equal  in  beauty  to  that  de- 
rived firom  the  exertions  of  a  well-practised  living  perfonner.  The  same 
gentleman  afterward  exercised  his  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  another 
musical  androides,  exhibited  to  the  academy  in  1741,  and  which  was  notlesf 
admired  than  his  flute-player.  This  was  a  mechanical  performer  on  the  pqie 
and  tabor,  fixed,  like  the  flute-player,  on  a  pedestal,  habited  like  a  dancing 
shepherd,  and  capable  of  playing  about  twenty  airs,  consisting  of  ninnelii 
rigadoons,  and  country  dances. 

Automaton  seated  at  a  Pianoforte. — Among  the  moat  celebnted 
automatical  mechanics  of  the  present  day,  is  M.  Maillardet,  a  native  of  Swk- 
zerland,  who  has  constructed  several  androides  of  unrivalled  exeellenea 
One  of  dieae  represents  a  beautiful  female  seated  at  a  pianoforte,  on  whidi  ib 
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lierfiiRBii  mAobotaXaaam.  Independent  of  tbe  exptefleion  of  the  muric  which 
m  prodaeeoDy  A0  aetnal  preiNim  of  her  fingen  on  die  kejSy  ill  her  motions 
«e  ehigmt  and  gnoefbl,  and  so  nearly  imitating  lifep  diat,  even  on  a  near 
approach,  the  deception  can  hardly  be  diacoverod.  Before  commencing  a 
tane,  she  makea  a  gentle  incUnadon  with  her  head,  at  if  tainting  die  auditora; 
and  remains  seemingly  intent  on  the  performance.  Her  bosom  heaves,  her 
eyes  move,  and  fqppear  jw  naturally  to  follow  her  fingers  over  the  keys,  as  if 
it  were  real  animation.  The  hands  regulate  the  natural  tpnes  only,  for  the 
flats  and  sharps  are  played  by  pedals,  on  which  the  feet  operate.  It  is  like- 
wise,  to  be  observed,  that  although  the  instrument  resembles  a  pianoforte,  it 
ia,  in  &ct,  an  organ,  the  bellows  of  which  ai*e  blown  by  particular  parts  of 
the  machinery.  The  movements  of  this  figure  are  effected  by  means  of  six 
.  lar^  springs,  which,  when  completely  wound  up,  will  preserve  their  action 
dtnnng  an  hour.  The  various  parts  composing  the  machinery  axe  extretne^ 
nice  and  consplicated,  and  all  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  required. 
Twenty-five  leadersf  or  communications,  produce  the  different  oiolions'of  the 
body,  and  others,  proceeding  from  the  centre  of  motion,  are  distributed  U^ 
the  different  parts  of  the  instrument.  A  brass  fly  regulates  and  equalizes 
the  whole.  The  figure  is  so  contrived  for  the  convenience  of  removal^  that 
it  divides  in  the  middle.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  large  elass  case,  and  rests  above 
a  mahogany  box  containing  the  machinery,  which  me  artist  thrown  op^n  tat 
universal  inspection.  It  was  valued  by  him  at  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  whicli  may  in  some  respect  prove  the  extent  of  the  labor  and  inge 
auity  in  framing  it. 

Automaton  Tarantula  Spider. — This  singular  automaton  comes  faide- 
peodentiy  out  of  a  box,  and  runs  backward  and  forward  on  a  table ;  stretches 
out  and  draws  in  its  paws,  ss  if  at  will;  moves  its  horns  and  claws,  and 
opens  them  with  ease. 

This  wonderful  little  figure  must  fix,  the  attention  of  the  curious,  having 
no  other  power  of  action  than  the  mechanism  contained  in  its  body.  The 
thine  might  have  been  thought  impossible,  on  account  of  its  smallness,  and 
the  difficulty  of  putting  together,  it  being  composed  of  one  humdred  andjlf" 
teem  different  pieces. 

Automaton  Opera. — Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Father 
Tnichet  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  constructed  for  the  amusement 
of  Louis  XIV.,  an  automaton,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  moving  pictures,  which 
was  considered  as  a  masterpiece  in  mechanics.  One  of  these  pictures,  which 
the  nsonlBirch  called  his  little  opera,  represented  an  opera  'in  five  acts,  and 
changed  the  decorations  at  the  commencement  of  each.  The  actors  per- 
formed their  parts  in  pantomime.  This  moving  picture  was  only  sixteen 
inches  in  breadth,  thirteen  inches  four  lines  in  heieht,  and  one  inch  three 
lines  in  thickness  for  the  play  of  the  machinery.  The  representation  could 
be  stopped  at  pleasure,  and  made  to  recommence  at  the  same  place  by  the 
4iperation  of  a  catch. 

Automaton  Coach  and  Horses. — A  more  extraordinary  piece  of  meeh- 
anism  than  the  foregoing,  is  that  described  by  M.  Camus,  who  says  he  con- 
structed it  for  the  amusement  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  a  child.  It  consisted  of 
m  small  coach  drawn  by  two  horses,  in  which  was  the  figure  of  a  lady,  with 
«  fifotosan  and  page  behind.  According  to  the  account  eiven  by  M.  Camus 
biBwalf^  this  coach  being  placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  table  of  a  determinate 
:  WjM*  ch«  coachman  smacked  his  whip,  and  the  horses  immediately  set  oat, 
■Kmnf  their  l^gs  in  a  natural  manner.  When  the  carriage  reached  the  edge 
•f  dia  table,  it  tamed  at  a  right  ans^,  and  proceeded  along  that  edge.  When 
k  arrived  opposite  to  die  place  where  the  king  was  setSed,  it  stopped,  and 
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the  page  getting  down,  opened  the  door,  upon  which  the  lady  aHghted,  hariDg 
in  her  hand  a  petition,  which  she  presented  with  a  courtesy.  After  waiting; 
some  time,  she  ag^n  couitesied,  and  re-entered  the  carriage ;  the  page  then  re- 
sumed his  place,  the  coachman  whipped  his  horses,  which  began  to  moTe, 
and  the  footman,  running  after  the  carriage,  jumped  up  behind  it,  and  the 
carriage  drove  on. 

Writing  Automaton. — M.  Maillardot  constructed  a  writing  boy,  who  it 
exhibited  kneelinff  on  one  knee,  an  attendant  having  dipped  his  pend],  and 
laid  the  paper  before  him,  he  executes  drawings,  and  French  and  Englisb 
sentences,  m  writing  of  a  very  superior  description.  Every  natural  motioD 
of  the  fingers,  elbow,  eyes,  &c.,  is  correctly  imitated.  The  first  of  these  fig- 
ures, the  artist  stated  to  have  cost  the  sum  of  $8,000  in  its  construction. 

Automaton  Singing-Bird. — M.  Maillardet,  an  artist  whom  we  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  constructed  an  oval  box,  about  three  inches  in  length;  the 
lid  flew  up,  and  a  bird  of  beautiful  plumage  not  larger  than  a  small  hummbg- 
bird,  started  up  from  its  nest.  Its  wings  fluttered,  and  its  biU  opening  with 
a  tremulous  vibration  peculiar  to  singing-birds,  it  began  to  warble.  After 
continuing  a  succession  of  notes,  which  wonld  fill  a  large  apartment,  it  dart- 
ed down  into  its  nest,  and  the  lid  closed  of  itself.  The  machinery  was  here 
contained  in  a  veiy  narrow  compass,  and  could  produce  four  different  )dnd% 
of  warbling :  it  was  put  in  motion  by  springs,  which  preserved  their  actioD 
during  four  minutes.  It  has  of\en  created  great  surprise  how  such  a  variety 
of  notes  could  be  produced  within  a  space  where  there  was  evidently  no 
room  for  a  corresponding  number  of  pipes.  The  artist,  however,  has  aceom- 
plished  his  purpose,  by  a  veiy  simple  expedient.  There  is  only  one  tube, 
the  vacuity  of  which  is  shortened  or  lengthened  by  a  piston  working  inside, 
and  thus  producing  sounds  graver  or  moi*e  acute,  according  as  the  nwichinerj 
operates  upon  it. 

Mechanical  Theatre. — The  spectacle  in  the  Pictwesqut  and  Meekan- 
iced  TheatrCy  consisted  of  scenery  and  appropriate  little  moving  figures.  The 
first  scene  was  a  view  of  a  wood  in  early  morning ;  every  object  looked  blue, 
fresh,  and  dewy.  The  gradations  of  light,  until  the  approach  of  meridisD 
day,  were  admirably  represented.  Serpents  were  seen  crawling  in  the  grass. 
A  little  sportsman  entercKl  with  bis  fowling-piece,  and  imitated  all  the  move- 
ments natural  to  his  pursuit ;  a  tiny  wild  duck  rose  from  a  lake,  and  flew  be- 
fi>re  him.  He  pointed  his  gun,  and  changed  his  situation,  pointed  again,  and 
fired:  the  bird  dropped;  he  threw  it  over  his  shouldei-s,  fastened  his  gun, 
and  retired.  Wagons,  drawn  by  horses  four  inches  high,  passed  along; 
git>ups  of  peasantry  followed,  exquisitely  imitating  all  the  indications  of  life. 
Among  several  other  scenes  was  a  beautiful  view  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  aad 
the  great  bridge,  over  which  little  horses  with  their  riders  passed  in  the  vari- 
ous paces  of  walking,  tnming,  and  galloping.  All  the  minutiae  of  nature 
were  attended  to.  The  ear  was  beguiled  with  the  patting  of  the  horses' 
hoofs  upon  the  pavement;  and  some  of  the  little  animals  reared,  and  ran  be- 
fore the  others.  There  were,  also,  some  charming  little  sea-pieces,  in  which 
the  vessels  sailed  with  their  heads  toward  the  spectators,  and  manoeuvre^  io 
a  surprising  manner.  The  whole  concluded  with  a  storm,  and  shipwrecKed 
sailors  were  seen  floating  in  the  water,  then  buried  in  Uie  surge.  One  of 
them  rose  again  and  reached  a  rock.  Boats  put  off  to  his  relief)  and  per- 
ished in  the  attempt.  The  little  figure  was  seen  displaying  the  greatest  ag^ 
onies.  The  storm  subsided :  tiny  persons  appeared  upon  the  top  of  a  clin! 
and  lowered  a  rope  to  the  little  sufferer,  which  he  caught,  and  after  ascend- 
ing to  some  height  by  it,  lost  his  hold.  Recovering  from  the  fkll»  he  renewed 
his  efibrts,  and  at  length  reached  the  top  in  safety. 
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OR  WAY  claims  the  admiration  of 
the  lover  of  nature  in  its  grandest 
forms,  and  its  political,  social,  and 
moral  condition,  suggests  many  in- 
structive reflections  to  the  political 
economist  and  the  philosopher; 
and  yet  this  interesting  country 
seldom  attracts  our  tourists,  who 
prefer  tlie  beaten  track  which 
leads  them  to  the  great  capitals  of 
Europe. 

It  is  not  owing  to  want  of  ener- 
gy or  industry  that  Norway  is  the 
most  tl)inly  peopled  country  in  Eu- 
rope, but  because  one  third  of  it 
consists  of  bare  rocks  or  water,  and 
the  surface  suitable  for  cultivation 
is  of  small  extent.  From  fifty- 
eight  degrees  to  seventy-one  de- 
grees of  latitude,  the  western 
ry  of  Norway  consists  of  an  immense  line  of  rugged  coast,  penetrated 
imerable  fiords  or  harbors,  from  twelve  to  two  hundred  miles  long, 
many  places  not  more  than  three  or  four  in  width.  These  fiords  are 
iscribed  as  great  lateral  valleys  filled  with  the  sea.  They  abound  in 
3  never  frozen,  and  those  of  the  largest  size  could  shelter  all  the  navies 
world.  The  people  who  inhabited  this  coast,  were  the  first  in  north- 
rope  to  whom  the  ocean  became  a  familiar  element.  The  peculiari- 
a  high  northern  climate  are  not  unfavorable  to  a  high  degree  of  vege- 
>ower,  and  as  far  north  as  sixty-five  degrees,  crops  of  bear,  oats,  and 
)f  red  wheat,  with  hops,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  abundant ;  and  cherries 
Q  the  open  air,  while  m  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  eight  degrees 
ard,  this  fruit  does  not  attain  maturity.  The  heat  of  summer  is  very 
and  as  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  for  so  many  hours,  the  nights  are 
1  wainn,  and  delightful  to  the  senses.  In  winter  the  air  is  dry  and 
1^,  and  not  damp  and  clammy. 

le  happiness  of  a  nation  depends,  more  than  any  other  cause,  upon  the 
n  which  property  is  distributed,  then,  as  that  of  Norway  differs  from 
European  countiies,  its  influence  upon  the  well-being  of  the  people  ia 
.ng  of  peculiar  consideration.  In  France,  the  equal  partition  of  prop- 
nong  children  has  been  a  principle  too  recently  adopted  to  have  pro- 
much  effect,  while  in  every  other  country,  the  feudal  law  of  pnmo- 
*e  entirely  prevails.  In  Norway,  land  never  was  the  property  of  a 
ind  it  belongs  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  While  tne  number  of 
B  possessing  land  in  Ireland  is  only  about  one  in  one  thousand,  and  in 
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Scotland  one  in  about  seven  or  eight  hundred ;  the  proportion  of  persons  in 
Norway  possessing  a  freehold  estate,  is  one  in  twenty-two.  This  was  the 
state  of  tnings  centuries  ago,  when  the  peasantry  of  the  rest  of  Europe  were 
in  a  state  of  villanage.  The  land  was  always  held  without  any  tenures  of 
military  service,  or  other  conditions  imposed  by  a  superior  upon  his  vassal 
tenants :  it  was  proudly  held  "  by  the  same  right  by  which  the  crown  is  held." 
In  France,  Germany,  and  England,  the  feudal  baron  trampled  with  impunity 
upon  the  rights  of  his  inferior  dependants,  sanctioned  in  his  abuse  of  power 
by  law  and  custom ;  and  a  remedy  was  not  provided  until  the  rise  of  a  class 
who  acquired  wealth  and  consideration  in  trade,  and  who  were  interested  in 
promoting  more  liberal  ideas  respecting  personal  righu. 

Afler  ten  centuries  of  division  and  subdivision,  the  economical  state  uf  the 
country,  its  institutions,  and  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people,  are  al) 
based  jjpon  the  peculiar  arrangements  which  affect  prcmerty  in  land.  There 
is  considerable  equality  of  fortunes,  but  no  blending  of  ranks,  which  are  as 
distinctly  defined  as  in  other  old  countries.  The  tone  of  manners  is  elevated, 
not  deteriorated.  The  sense  of  honor  is  acute.  "  The  Norwegian  peasant/* 
says  Mr.  Lain?,  "  in  real  high-mindedness,  is  the  Spaniard  of  the  north." 
Feelings  of  8el^respect,  and  consideration  for  others  pervade  all  ranks.  The 
ancient  laws  are  simple  and  well-defined ;  justice  is  accessible ;  the  judges 
are  amenable  to  a  supreme  court,  and  their  sentences  are  liable  to  be  called 
in  question.  Political  liberty  is  warmly  cherished ;  and  the  people  bare  die 
making  of  the  laws  almost  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  These  circnmstan- 
ces  indicate  an  identity  of  interests  which  binds  all  claaaes  into  somethiiig 
like  a  family  union. 

The  arts,  as  might  be  expected,  are  not  carried  to  much  perfection  is  Nor- 
way. Only  one  eleventh  of  the  population  reside  in  towns,  and  tha. remain- 
der provide  themselves  with  all  the  necessaiies  of  life,  fuel,  lodging,  clothing, 
fish,  moat,  grain,  dairy  produce,  and  fermented  and  distilled  liqeorSy  without 
having  recourse  to  money  or  even  to  barter.  The  agriculturui  laborers  oc- 
cupy land  on  the  estates  of  their  employers,  and  consequently  the  monej- 
wages  which  they  receive  are  very  low.  The  Norwegian  farmer,  it  is  re- 
marked, can  afford  to  farm  worse  by  one  third  than  a  tenant-farmer,  who  has 
to  turn  nearly  the  whole  produce  which  he  raises  into  money.  We  see,  hy 
the  example  of  Norway,  how  the  hospitality  for  which  old  times  were  so 
famous,  could  be  indulged  in  without  ruin,  by  a  family  raising  more  than  was 
necessary  for  its  own  consumption,  while  purchasers  could  scarcely  be  fbaml 
for  the  surplus.  Instead  of  the  extraordinary  wealth  which  exists  in  a  conn- 
try  where  the  highest  stimulus  that  capital  and  machinery  can  apply  to  val- 
uable native  resources  is  everywhere  in  active  operation,  the  IVorwegian? 
can  obtain  only  an  abundant  supply  of  clothing  and  food.  This  the  land 
gives  them,  but  nothing  beyond  this ;  and  few  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  th*» 
ease,  luxuries,  and  refinements,  which  are  so  extensively  diflfbsed  in  an  oppo- 
site state  of  society.  There  are  few  opportunities  for  individuals  rising  in 
the  world ;  the  competition  for  wealth,  accompanied  by  the  excitement  ami 
feverish  struggles  for  success,  which  attend  its  pursuit  elsewhere,  is  unknown. 

The  direct  taxes  in  Norway  being  heavy,  the  duties  on  imported  commo<l- 
ities  are  light.  The  import-duties  seldom  exceed  two  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
French  wines  are  cheaper  than  in  most  towns  in  France,  where  the  munici- 
pal entrance-dues  raise  the  price ;  the  sea  is  an  easier  pathway  than  badly- 
kept  roads,  while  the  return  freight  by  Norwegian  vessels  eng^aged  in  convey- 
ing timber  to  France  is  a  mere  trifle.  From  other  countries,  to  which  Nor- 
way sends  timber  or  fish,  the  freight  of  goods  is  remarkably  low.  CofTt'**, 
sugar,  tea,  and  manufactured  goods,  from  the  British,  Hamburgh,  and  Datdi 
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markets,  are  usually  cheaper  than  in  the  countries  whence  they  are  expoitei 
The  customhouse  system  in  Norway  also  enables  the  merchant  to  sell  bb 

§oods  at  the  most  moderate  price.  On  giving  security  for  tlie  payment  of  tbe 
uty,  he  is  allowed  to  take  them  at  once  to  his  warehouse  or  shop.  The  stod 
is  taken  at  the  time  by  a  customhouse  officer,  and  it  is  inspected  every  three 
months,  when  the  duty  is  paid  on  all  sales  effected  in  the  interval.  This  plan 
is  very  economical  and  advantageous  to  consumers.  The  same  praise  can  not 
\w  extended  to  the  privileged  system  of  trade,  which  gives  a  monopoly  to  ia- 
dividuals,  allowing  none  but  them  to  buy  or  sell  in  their  respective  districti 
This  is  a  ralic  of  the  Hanseatic  system  of  trade.  The  merchants  of  the  Haq|K 
towns  obtained  privileges  at  Bergen  so  early  as  1278,  and  in  1435  they  badi 
factory  there.  The  persons  of  whom  it  consisted  lived  in  a  kind  of  military 
discipline,  and  were  not  allowed  to  marry.  Passing  through  the  ranks  a» 
.ipprcntices,  journeymen,  overseers,  and  factors,  every  servant  had  an  ultimate 
prospect  of  becoming  a  partner.  The  servants  of  Uie  association  belongiDg 
to  the  factory  at  Bergen  frequently  behaved  with  great  insolence  to  the  citi- 
zens, and  at  one  time  fortifi^  their  quarter  of  the  town,  which  commanded 
the  harbor.  In  1455  they  murdered  the  governor  and  the  bishop,  with  sixty 
other  persons,  and  it  was  not  till  1560  that  some  limits  were  put  to  their 
piivileges,  and  their  turbulent  spirit  was  restrained.  In  the  early  part  of  tbe 
bixteenth  century  the  company  at  Bergen  consisted  of  twenty-six  hundred 
persons.  The  Lofoden  fisneries  rendered  Bergen  one  of  the  four  principal 
comptotrs  of  the  Hanseatic  association.  On  the  decline  of  the  association,  die 
towns  in  which  they  had  established  their  comptoirs  succeeded  to  their  excla- 
sive  privileges.  , 

Bergen,  though  not  the  capital,  is  the  principal  commercial  town  in  No^ 
way.  It  is  situated  on  the  Noithern  ocean,  in  latitude  sixty-two  degrees, and 
enjoys  an  extensive  foreign  trade,  which  is,  however,  principally  confined  to 
Europe.  The  population  exceeds  twenty  thousand.  In  1829,  Bergen  pos* 
sessea  205  vessels,  navigated  by  700  men.  In  the  same  year,  622  vessels  (237 
Norwegian  and  385  foreign)  cleared  inward  at  the  customhouse.  Bergen  is 
the  centre  of  the  fish-trade  of  NorwsCy. 

The  shipping-interest  of  Norway  is  making  rapid  progress.  Of  the  ship- 
)>ing  employed  between  Great  Britain  and  Norway  which  entered  Britisb 
ports  in  1820,  one  third  was  British,  a  proportion  which  has  since  been  re- 
duced to  one  tenth.  The  number  of  ships  clearing  from  Norwegian  ports  in 
1 831  was  5,475,  averaging  80  tons  each.  Of  this  number,  970  cleared  for 
ports  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  for  other  countries  as  follows  c  Denmark^ 
2,076 ;  Holland,  Bremen,  Hanover,  and  Oldenburg,  823 ;  Sweden,  646;  France, 
423  ;  Russia,  133  ;  other  Baltic  ports,  240;  Hamburgh  and  Altona,lI4 ;  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean,  130. 

The  distinct  existence  of  Norway  as  a  nation  is  guarantied  by  England. 
Norway  enjoys  a  constitution  of  its  own,  and  is  in  fact  "  a  democracy  federally 
united  with  the  monarchy  of  Sweden."  For  four  centuries  it  was  united  with 
Denmark,  but  in  considei-ation  of  Sweden  joining  the  alliance  against  France, 
she  was  rewarded  by  the  transfer  to  her  sceptre  of  a  million  of  people,  whose 
wishes  on  the  subject  were  never  consulted.  The  Norwegians  have  their 
own  commercial  flag,  but  they  can  not  enter  into  separate  relations  with  for- 
eign countries.  They  keep  themselves  and  all  their  establishments  perfectly 
dititinct  from  Sweden,  and  passengers'  baggage  from  the  sister  country  is  ex- 
amined with  as  much  jealousy  as  if  it  came  from  a  foreign  country. 

Hamduroh  is  the  largest  city  in  Germany,  after  Vienna  and  Berlin,  but  iw 
impoitance  is  not  derived  from  either  imperial  or  royal  influence,  and  to  if 
commerce  alone  is  it  indebted  for  its  pre-eminence.     It  ia  the  great  commer- 
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dal  emporiam  of  tbe  north  of  Europe,  and  the  most  extensive  dep6t  for  Eng- 
lufth  goods  CD  the  continent.  Its  site  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  about  eighty 
miles  distant  from  the  sea,  was  selected  by  Charlemagne,  during  his  contests 
with  the  pasans  of  the  north,  for  the  foundation  of  a  town  ;  and  if  its  situa- 
tion as  a  defensive  outpost  proved  advantageous,  it  is  still  better  calculated  in 
more  peaceful  times  for  the  seat  of  commerce  and  a  grand  mart  for  northern 
and  eastern  Germany.  On  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  Charlemagne 
Hamburgh  had  to  maintain  a  long  struggle  with  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  and  af- 
terward with  the  counts  of  Holstein.  At  length  it  freed  itself  from  feudal 
shackles,  and  as  one  of  tbe  principal  members  of  that  great  confederation  of 
the  middle  ages,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  it  both  se- 
cured and  maintained  its  independence.  Long  after  the  League  had  lost  its 
ascendency,  Hamburgh  was  recognised  and  confirmed  in  its  rights  as  one  of 
the  fre<i  cities  of  the  German  empire.  On  Germany  being  overrun  by  the 
French,  Hamburgh  was  incorporated  with  the  French  empii'e,  and  in  1810 
became  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Muuths  of  the  Elbe.  The  period 
of  the  French  domination  was  most  disastrous  to  the  commerce  of  Hamburgh, 
but  peace  brought  with  it  a  return  of  prosperity.  Under  the  treaties  of  1815 
Hamburgh  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  German  confederation,  and  has 
one  vote  in  the  deliberutions  of  the  diet  which  represents  that  body,  but  in  the 
select  council  one  vote  only  is  allowed  to  Hiimburgh  and  the  other  free  towns 
of  Lubock,  Bremen,  and  Frankfort.  The  free  terntory  of  Hamburgh  con- 
tains an  area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  being  exactly  the  size  of 
the  small  county  of  Rutland,  in  England.  On  the  south  Hamburgh  is  bound- 
ed by  the  Elbe,  which  separates  it  fiom  Hanover ;  on  the  north  and  west  by 
the  dutchy  of  Holstein,  and  on  the  east  by  the  dutchy  of  Lauenburgh,  both 
belonging  to  Denmark.  The  tlniving  town  of  Altona,  containing  about  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  in  the  territory  of  Denmark,  and  not  more  than  two 
miles  from  the  gates  of  Hamburgh. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Hamburgh  exceeds  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand ;  and  with  that  of  tbe  territory  annexed  to  it,  amounts  to  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  The  great  majority  are  Lutherans,  and  Cal- 
vinists  are  excluded  from  the  government  of  the  city  ;  while  at  the  free  town 
of  Lubeck,  where  there  is  a  majority  of  Calvinists,  Lutherans  are  excluded. 
The  Jews  at  Hamburgh  amount  to  several  thousands.  At  the  exchange,  du- 
ring the  hours  of  business,  may  be  seen  natives  of  every  European  and  many 
transatlantic  countries.  A  fee  of  fifty  dollars  entitles  foreigners  to  all  the 
commercial  privileges  enjoyed  by  natives.  There  are  two  clftsses  of  citizens, 
(ine  of  which  consists  of  individuals  who  can  not  either  import  or  export  goods 
wholesale  in  their  own  names,  nor  transact  business  at  the  exchange,  but  the 
distinction  is  scarcely  an  impediment  to  trade,  and  may  be  regai'ded  simply  as 
u  poll-tax,  as  all  classes  of  traders  are  obliged  to  take  out  a  license.  The 
wholesale  merchant  pays  one  hundred  and  fifty  marks  (the  mark  is  equal  to 
about  thirty  cents)  for  his  license,  and  the  retail  trader  forty. 

The  municipal  constitution  of  Hamburgh  apportions  power  to  the  various  clas- 
nes  of  citizens  with  a  considei-able  degree  of  fairness.  The  senate,  consisting  of 
four  burgomasters  and  twenty-four  senators,  with  four  syndics  and  four  secre- 
taries, is  in  possession  of  the  executive  power,  and  has  the  sole  right  of  pro- 
posing laws,  but  laws  can  neither  be  made  nor  taxes  imposed  without  the 
consent  of  the  citizens  in  common-hall  assembled.  Hamburgh  enjoys  the 
benefit  of  a  cheap  and  expeditious  court  for  settling  mercantile  disputes.  It 
meets  twice  a  week,  and  consists  of  two  chambers,  there  being  an  appeal  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  chamber,  the  decision  of  the  latter  being  final.  Mat- 
ters relating  to  trade,  shipping,  or  manufactures,  which  require  arbitration 
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an(f  settlemont,  are  decided  lipon  according  to  the  dictates  of  common  seiM 
enlightened  by  extensive  mercantile  expenence.  The  president,  vice-proii- 
dent,  and  actuary,  are  lawyers,  and  the  remaining  members  are  gentlemeB 
connected  with  trade.  The  litigants  usually  state  their  case  in  person.  The 
law  of  bankruptcy  at  Hamburgh,  so  far  from  impeding  speculation  in  trade, 
has  rather  a  contrary  effect ;  and  the  number  of  private  arrangements  of 
debts  in  ii  year  greatly  exceeds  the  public  declarations  of  insolvency,  and  com- 
paratively little  discredit  ordinarily  attaches  to  this  form  of  terminating  real 
or  fictitious  embarrassments.  Insolvents  who  make  a  declaration  of  bank- 
ruptcy are  classed  according  to  tlie  law  in  three  divisions,  namely,  either  is 
unfortunate,  or  careless,  or  fi*audulent.  In  consequence  of  the  extensive 
business  speculations  into  which  the  nature  of  the  trade  of  Hamburgh  indacei 
mercantile  men  to  enter,  reverses  of  fortune  are  frequent  among  diis  class ; 
but  there  is  not  anywhere  on  the  continent  a  finer  field  for  talents  and  intel- 
ligence in  commercial  matters  than  Hamburgh. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  public  buildings  are  calculated  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  architect.  The  Borsenhalle  or  exchange  is  one  of  the  finest  edifice^ 
and  the  principal  church  is  remarkable  for  the  height  of  its  tower,  which  ex- 
ceeds by  fifty  feet  that  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  London.  Strangers  and  for- 
eigners generally  find  the  exchange  one  of  the  principal  points  of  attractioiL 
Here  the  merchants,  bankers,  brokers,  ship-owners,  and  mercantile  classes, 
resort  daily ;  and  the  busy  hum  of  a  multitude,  many  of  them  speaking  in 
different  languages,  renders  a  scene  on  'change  one  of  great  bustle  and  ani- 
mation. There  are  above  a  thousand  subcribers  to  the  exchange,  who  eacb 
puy  sixty  marks  a  year.  A  news-room  and  commercial  library  are  connected 
with  the  establishment ;  and  under  the  same  roof  are  a  dancing  and  concert 
room,  several  rooms  for  billiards,  a  coffeehouse,  and  a  printing-office.  Tbe 
rampaits  of  the  city  have  been  levelled,  and  a  promenade  and  public  nrden 
have  been  formed  on  their  site,  thus  forming  a  most  agrreeable  place  of  recre- 
ation for  the  inhabitants.  This  promenade  is  continued  all  round  the  city, 
passing  along  the  west  side  of  the  Alstor  river.  On  the  north  side  of  Ham- 
burgh the  Alster  fqiins  a  fine  basin,  chiefly  used  for  parties  of  pleasure. 

The  trade  of  Hamburgh  comprises  every  article  which  the  mhabitants  of 
the  greater  part  of  Germany  either  produce  or  consume.  The  exports 
consist  of  linens,  an  article  of  great  importance  in  the  Hamburgh  trade ;  grain 
(Hamburgh  being  only  second  in  importance  to  Dantzic) ;  leather,  flax,  cop- 
per, iron,  smalts,  spelter,  raps,  wool,  woollen  cloths,  staves,  wooden  clocks, 
toys,  Rhenish  wines,  &c. '  The  chief  imports  are  sugar ;  coffee,  a  favorite  ar- 
ticle with  speculators ;  cotton  wool,  stuffs,  and  yarn,  tobacco,  hides,  indigo, 
brandy,  rum,  wines,  nee,  dye-stuffs,  pepper,  tea,  &c. 

The  large  scale  on  which  cof!ee  and  sugar  are  imported,  and  the  subse- 
quent distribution  of  these  articles,  would  alone  suffice  to  maintain  an  exten- 
sive maritime  and  inland  commerce.  In  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  ves- 
sels which  enter  the  port,  Hamburgh  is  second  only  to  London  and  Liver- 
pool, and  considerably  more  than  one  third  of  the  ships  which  annually  ar- 
rive are  British.  The  number  of  vessels  belongring  to  Hamburgh  is  about 
120,  averaging  about  200  tons.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  transatlan- 
tic trade. 

The  accommodation  for  shipping  is  good.  Hamburgh  is  in  fact  situated 
on  three  navigable  rivers,  the  Elbe  and  two  small  affluents,  the  Alster  and  tbe 
Bille.  An  arm  of  the  Elbe  enters  the  city  from  the  east,  and  is  there  dirided 
into  a  number  of  canals,  which  take  various  directions  till  they  unite  and  join 
the  Alster  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  where  they  form  a  deep  harbor, 
which  communicates  with  the  main  branch  of  the  river.    Here  a  large  space 
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is  enclosed  by  strong  piles,  where  ships  may  lie  in  safety.  The  arm  of  tbs 
Elbe  next  the  city  is  narrow,  but  this  mooring-place  is  capable  of  containinff 
a  large  number  of  vessels.  Being  intersected  by  numerous  canals,  which  nS- 
mit  of  barges  unloading  at  tlie  warehouses,  Hamburgh  has  something  of  the 
appearance  of  a  Dutch  town. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  great  inland  sea  called  the  Baltic,  which  intersects 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  these  countries  would  be  almost  shot 
out  from  commercial  intcrcouse  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  timber,  grain, 
hides,  tallow,  hemp  and  flax,  tar,  and  metals,  which  they  produce  in  great 
abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality,  and  now  exchange  for  the  produce  of 
other  countries  and  climates,  could  not  be  rendered  inatnimental  to  so  creat 
an  extent  in  diffusing  comforts  and  enjoymoDts  among  the  inhabitanta  of  these 
bleak  regions.  The  cost  of  bringing  their  produce  to  the  coaBtB  of  the  north- 
ern ocean  would  bo  so  great,  that  other  countries  which  axe  more  accessible 
would  be  resorted  to  for  these  communities.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  nature  of  their  physical  geogi*aphy,  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic Hea  are  more  frequented  by  shipping  than  any  other  part  of  the  ocean,  if 
we  except  the  British  channel.  The  principal  Baltic  potts  are  Dantzic  Kd- 
nigsberg,  Memcl,  Mitau,  Riga,  Revel,  Cronstadt,  Stockholm, Copenhagen,  Ros- 
tock, Lubeck,  Stralsund,  Svinemunde,  Rugen,  Stettin,  and  many  otfaen.  These 
places  are  the  entrcp6ts  for  vast  districts,  the  inhabitants  of  which  send  their 
raw  material  or  natural  produce  to  them  for  exportation,  and  receive  in  zetora 
tlie  various  commodities  of  which  they  stand  in  need,  or  are  enabled  bj  dieir 
industry  to  command.  The  Baltic  receives  the  drainings  of  more  than  one 
fifth  of  Europe,  and  the  ports  on  its  shores  are  connected  with  at  lea«t.tUi  ex- 
tent of  country. 

After  passing  a  part  of  the  sea  called  the  "  Skager  Rack,*'  which  bJoads  to 
the  northeast  between  Jutland  (a  province  of  continental  Denmark)  and  the 
southern  coast  of  Norway,  the  Katte^rut,  between  Jutland  and  the  Swedish 
coast,  turns  in  an  opposite  direction  to  tlie  southeast  for  about  (me  bondred 
and  twenty  miles,  when  it  encounters  the  Danish  islands  of  Zealand,  FonoD, 
and  others  of  smaller  extent,  which  stretch  across  the  channel,  leaving  only 
throe  naiTow  entrances  to  the  Baltic  sea.  These  are  the  Little  Belt^  the  Great 
Belt,  and  the  Ore  Sund,  or  the  Sound,  which  may  be  called  the- gates  of  the 
Baltic.  The  two  former  are  but  little  frequented  by  foreign  veaiela ;  and  out 
of  2,062  vessels  which  passed  in  one  year,  all,  excepting  178,  were  Danish. 
The  Little  Belt  is  still  less  frequented  ;  and  the  navigation  of  bodi  these  chan- 
nels is  tedious  and  not  without  danger.  The  great  pathway  to  the  Baltic  \* 
therefore  by  the  "  Sound,'*  and  nearly  fourteen  thousand  veaaek  pan  every 
year  in  going  and  returning.  But  as  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic  is  closed 
by  ice  for  at  least  one;  thii-d  of  the  year,  and  the  active  part  of  the  season  for 
shipping  is  comprised  within  a  period  of  six  mimths,  the  Sound  necessarily 
presfints  uii  extraordinary  and  highly-interesting  spectacle  during  the  summei 
months. 

There  is  a  fourth  entrance  to  the  Baltic  by  the  Holstein  or  Kiel  canal,  bv 
which  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  nine  feet  water  may  proceed  fruin  tlie 
German  ocean  to  the  Baltic,  without  going  round  Jutland  and  throufrh  the 
Sound.  This  canal  is  twenty-three  miles  in  length,  one  hundred  feet  hroii 
at  the  surface,  fifty-four  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  ten  feet  deep,  and  yf^ 
constructed  between  the  years  1777  and  1784,  at  an  expense  of  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Baltic  sea  covers  a  surface  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  square 
miles.  The  small  degree  of  saltness  in  its  waters  is  occasioned  by  the  absence 
of  tides,  and  by  the  extent  and  number  of  the  riverB  which  empty  themseltei 
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into  it,  wbichy  on  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  high  lands  where  tliej  havB 
their  source,  pour  down  a  vast  volunio  of  water  to  their  mouth.  Notwitk- 
standii^g  the  great  extent  of  the  Baltic,  its  form  does  not  afford  so  large  an 
area  as  might  be  expected  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  Sailors  complain 
that  tliey  have  not  good  sea-room.  Though  the  Baltic  is  about  nine  hundml 
miles  long  from  north  to  south,  its  breadth  at  one  point  does  not  exceed  thirty 
miles,  and  the  mean  breadth  of  its  main  body  is  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  The  gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  north- 
ern limb  of  this  sea,  four  hundred  miles  in  length,  is  only  from  thirty  to  one 
hundred  miles  broad ;  the  gulf  of  Finland,  running  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  to  the  east,  is  from  thiity  to  seventy  miles  broad ;  and  the  width  of  the 
gulf  of  Riga,  extending  about  one  hundred  miles  in  the  same  direction,  is  only 
from  twenty  to  sixty  miles.  Thus  the  complaint  of  maritierB  appean  to  be 
well  founded  ;  and,  in  addition,  there  are  sand-banks  in  many  placeSt  and  the 
waters  are  shallower  than  in  the  ocean.  The  waves  do  not  rise  high  mstorma, 
but  are  short  and  abrupt.  As  many  as  thirty-three  Bridah  ships  baT8  been 
lost  in  a  single  year  in  the  Baltic,  and  annually  the  loss  may  be  estiinated  at 
two  per  cent ;  while  the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  is  carried  on  at  a  loss  of  only  one  per  cent  by  shipwrecks.  Insunnces 
on  vessels  for  the  Baltic  are  effected  at  a  high  rate  to  cover  this  serious  nah. 
The  British  vessels  employed  in  the  Baltic  trade  do  not  average  nOore  than 
two  hundred  tons  burden,  and  their  crews  consist  of  about  nine  or  ten  men. 
Vessels  of  larger  size  can  not  enter  the  harbors  south  of  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
North  of  this  point  the  harbors  are  deeper,  and  would  admit  vessels  of  ax 
hundred  tons  burden  and  upward ;  but  as  yet  the  trade  is  too  inconsideiahle 
to  require  any  but  small  crafl.  The  countries  on  the  Baltic  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  shipping,  but,  from  the  comparative  shallowness  of  their  harbors,  the 
vessels  employed  are  of  small  size. 

Merchant-ships  usually  take  in  a  supply  of  provisions  at  Elsinore,  and  thii 
alone  is  a  considerable  stimulus  to  its  industry.  The  harbor  is  formed  by  a 
small  wooden  pier,  and  is  only  accessible  to  small  vessels ;  but  the  roadstead 
affords  good  anchorage.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  principally  consists  of 
one  long  street.  The  inhabitants,  seven  thousand  in  nuniber,  are  engaged  in 
shipping,  the  fisheries,  and  in  a  few  local  manufactures.  Ebinore  is  about 
twenty  miles  from  Copenhagen. 

The  neighborhood  of  Elsinore  will  always  be  interesting  from  its  connexion 
with  the  supposed  scenes  of  Shakspore*s  "  Hamlet,"  and  the  popular  tradi- 
tions which  have  sprung  from  it  At  the  royal  palace  near  Kronborg  is  a 
spot  called  "  Hamlet's  Garden,"  which  Coxe,  in  his  "  Travels,"  says  is  tradi- 
tionally asserted  to  be  the  garden  in  which  Hamlet's  father  was  murdered. 

Dantzic  is  a  commercial  city  and  fortrass  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Vis- 
tula, about  five  milos  from  the  Baltic,  in  the  government  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  Prussian  province  of  West  Prussia,  and  300  miles  from  Berlin.  It 
has  a  very  agreeable  situation,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  countr}'.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  suburbs,  it  is  about  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  neither  regularly 
nor  handsomely  built.  Including  the  suburbs  it  contains  5,172  houses,  and 
54,756  inhabitants,  of  whom  2,148  are  Jews.  Its  fine  harbor  and  advanta- 
geous situation  have  procured  it  an  extensive  commerce  by  land  and  sea.  It 
was  an  important  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  was  often  called  the 
granary  of  the  north.  As  early  as  the  tenth  century  it  was  called  Gedance. 
For  a  long  period  it  continued  to  change  masters  with  the  territory  in  which 
it  lies.  The  Danes,  Swedes,  Pomeranians,  and  Teutonic  knights,  contended 
for  its  possession.  In  1310,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  last.  The  industry 
of  the  inhabitants  soon  restored  its  impoitanco  and  prosperity,  which  had 
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been  diminished  by  the  frequent  wars,  and  inspired  the  citizens  with  mA 
energy,  that,  in  1454,  Dantzic  declared  itself  independent,  and  was  soon  aiv 
recognised  as  such  by  the  republic  of  Poland*  The  city  then  struck  its  om 
coins,  with  the  image  of  the  king  of  Poland,  maintained  a  secretary  at  Wo- 
saw,  and  voted  in  the  diets  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  the  election  of  king,  by 
deputy. 

in  1772,  the  city  was  almost  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  dominions;  its 
trade,  industry,  and  population,  continually  declined,  and  the  last  king  of 
Poland  declared  that  he  must  leave  Dantzic  to  its  fkte.  May  28,  1793,  the 
Prussians  took  possession  of  the  outworks  :  the  people  immediately  flew  to 
arms,  and  a  short  struggle  ensued,  which,  after  a  few  days,  terminated  witli 
the  surrender  of  the  city.  It  soon  after  regained  its  former  prosperity,  ui- 
der  the  Prussian  government,  and  continued  to  flourish  till  the  breaking  oat 
of  the  war  between  France  and  Prussia.  March  7,  1807,  Dantzic  was  be- 
sieged by  Marshal  Lefevre,  and  surrendered  on  the  24th  of  May.  The  mar- 
shal was  afterward  rewarded  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Dantzicw  A  militaiy 
contribution  of  20,000,000  of  francs,  to  be  paid  by  instahnents,  was  levied  os 
the  city.  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  however,  Dantzic  was  recognised  as  a  free 
city,  with  a  jurisdiction  of  two  leagues  in  extent,  which  was  afterward  es- 
larged  to  ten  miles  by  Napoleon,  under  the  protection  of  France,  Prussia, 
and  Saxony ;  but,  being  occupied  by  a  French  garrison,  it  was  not  allowed 
to  enjoy  its  independence.  A  French  governor.  General  Rapp,  continued  in 
the  garrison. 

In  1808,  the  code  Napoleon  was  introduced;  and,  by  the  continental 
system,  its  most  important  branch  of  support,  the  commerce  of  England,  was 
cut  off.  Under  such  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  year  1812  drew  nieb, 
bringing  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  Russian  war.  December  31,  the  city 
was  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade.  After  a  very  obstinate  defence  of 
nearly  a  year's  continuance,  a  capitulation  was  entered  into,  January  1, 
1814.  On  this  day,  all  the  Poles  and  Germans  were  dismissed,  and,  on  the 
second,  the  French  marched  out,  to  be  conducted,  as  prisoners  of  war,  to 
the  interior  of  Russia.  During  this  blockade  and  siege,  309  houses  aod 
warehouses  were  burnt,  1,115  buildings  damaged,  and  ninety  men  perished 
by  hunger.  February  3,  1814,  Dantzic  fell  again  under  the  dominion  rf 
Prussia ;  and  on  the  26th  of  December  in  the  following  year,  great  damage 
was  done  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine. 

There  are  in  this  city  important  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  clotb. 
woollen  stuffs,  and  Cordovan  leather :  sugar  refineries,  brandy  and  other  dis- 
tilleries, the  vitriol,  potash,  &c.,  manufactories,  are  likewise  considerable. 
An  important  article  of  commerce  in  Dantzic  is  com,  which  is  brought  do^^l 
the  Vistula  from  Poland,  and  exported  to  England,  Holland,  and  the  Hanse 
towns.  Other  articles  of  export  are  timber,  leather,  wool,  furs,  butter,  tal- 
low, wax,  honey,  footash,  hemp,  and  flax.  The  principal  edifices  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  high  church  of  St.  Mark  (in  which  is  tne  Judgment  Day,  by 
Van  Eyck),  the  synagogue,  the  academical  gymnasium,  the  marine^ institute, 
the  buUdings  of  the  society  of  natural  history,  including  their  observatory. 
'This  society  celebrated  its  eighty-fourth  anniversary,  January  2, 1826.  It  bis 
also  published  its  memoirs.  On  the  side  of  the  city  between  the  Vistula  and 
Nogat,  is  the  fertile  island  of  Werder,  which  supports  numerous  herds  of 
cattle;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  former  lies  the  fort  of  Milnde,  which  defends 
the  roads  of  Dantzic,  called  Neufahrwasser.  April  9,  1829,  the  Viatoli, 
swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  interior,  and  choked  by  massei 
of  ice,  broke  through  the  dike,  which  extends  twenty-five  miles  up  the  nTer, 
overwhelming  fifty  villages  in  its  progress.    The  lower  town  of  Dantsic  wai 
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miBd&tedy  and  the  houses  filled  to  the  roofs.  The  torrent  swept  over  the  city, 
anying  away  many  houses  and  whatever  they  contained.  On  the  12th,  the 
raters  began  to  abate ;  but  as  late  as  the  14th  many  sufferers  were  still 
vmaining  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  unable  to  obtain  relief,  and  destitute 
if  food. 

Smyrna,  for  several  centuries  the  most  important  scala,  or  place  of  trade,  in 
he  Levant,  is  situated  in  a  deep  gulf  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
tnd,  with  the  exception  of  Constantinople,  it  is  the  most  important  seaport 
if  the  Turkish  empire.  Smyrna  is  the  general  entrepot  for  the  productions 
if  the  Levant,  and  ships  of  all  nations  crowd  its  port.  The  means  of  inland 
XHnmunication  with  distant  parts  of  the  interior,  while  they  offer  advantages 
n  transporting  European  merchandise  and  colonial  produce,  equally  facili- 
ate  the  transit  of  the  natural  and  artificial  productions  of  the  country  to  the 
»lace  of  shipment.  Ships  from  every  country  are  freighted  with  valuable 
wrgoes  both  on  the  outward  and  homeward  bound  voyage.  The  roadstead 
B  safe  and  capacious,  the  anchorage  is  good,  and  the  largest  ships  can  load 
tnd  unload  close  to  the  wharfs.  There  is  an  American  consul  at  Smyrna, 
irho  is  vested  with  more  than  ordinary  authority,  the  court  of  the  consul 
tsaally  constituting  a  civil  and  commercial  judicatory.  The  Frank  (Euro- 
wan)  population  amounts  to  between  three  and  four  thousand,  and  out  of 
tbout  120,000  inhabitants  probably  not  more  than  70,000  are  Turks ;  23,000 
Treeks,  7,000  Armenians,  and  above  10,000  Jews,  constituting  the  remain- 
ler.  The  higher  orders  of  Franks  are  engaged  in  commerce,  often  on  a  large 
cale,  and  the  lower  class,  consisting  of  persons  from  nearly  eveiy  country 
m  the  Mediterranean,  obtain  employment  as  boatmen,  carpenters,  tailors, 
khoemakers,  &c.  The  various  component  parts  of  the  Smymiote  population 
lo  not  present  those  striking  peculiarities  which  might  be  supposed.  The 
^aracteristijcs  of  each  are  sufficiently  defined  to  be  interesting,  but  the  an- 
pilar  parts  have  been  smoothened  by  the  active  commercial  habits  of  the 
ilace.  Mr.  Macfarlane,  in  his  **  Constantinople  in  1828,"  states,  in  his  notes 
m  Smyrna,  that  "  a  turban  and  caftan  would  make  the  Frank  a  Turk ;  and 
I  hat  and  coat,  the  Turk  a  Frank."  The  French  preceded  in  the  trade 
if  the  Levant,  and  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  the  tone  to  society 
imong  the  Franks.  The  French  language  has  superseded  the  Italian  in  the 
luperior  class  of  society,  but  the  shopkeepers,  and  persons  of  their  class, 
ipeak  a  corrupt  Italian,  called  "Lingua  Franca."  Newspapers  are  pub- 
lished in  the  French  language.  Smyrna  boasts  the  title  of  "  Le  petit  Paiis 
lu  Levant,"  but  though  the  distant  view  of  the  town  is  fine,  the  streets  are 
:rooked  and  narrow,  and  the  majority  of  the  houses  ere  built  of  wood :  it  is 
JTobably  the  prevailing  ease  and  gayety  of  social  intercourse  which  has 
empted  the  comparison.  The  houses  on  the  quays  make  a  good  appear- 
iDce  and  are  handsome. 

The  English,  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  and  other  Italians,  the  Dalmatians, 
)utch,  French,  and  Americans,  have  commercial  establishments.  No  other 
>wn  either  in  Asiatic  or  European  Turkey  has  so  extensive  an  export  and 
nport  trade.  Purchases  or  sales  ai*e  effected  by  brokei-s,  who  receive  in- 
Tuctions  fi'om  the  buyer  and  seller,  and  the  respective  brokers  of  each  party 
sttle  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  afber  which  the  real  buyer  and  seller  confirm 
le  transaction  at  a  personal  interview.  The  brokers  are  principally  Jews. 
*he  Greek  dealers  are  in  general  petty  shopkeepers,  very  cunning  and  very 
ad  payers.  The  Jews  have  similar  defects,  but  are  well  supported  by  their 
reCnren,  who  generally  become  guarantee  for  each  other.  The  Armenians 
ro  by  far  the  largest  traffickers  both  for  buying  and  selling ;  and,  though 
■rd  bargainen,  are  mostly  all  solvent,  and  honorable  as  well  as  honest  The 
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Turks  are,  however,  as  far  superior  to  the  foregoing  races  in  a]l  moral  qua! 
ities  as  they  are  inferior  to  them  in  means  and  commercial  abilities ;  yet  the] 
sometimes  deal  largely,  and  their  bond  is  as  punctually  discharged,  in  gen 
eral,  as  the  day  comes  when  it  falls  due.  The  number  of  native  dealen 
insolvent  was  at  one  time  very  large.  There  is  a  Turkish  tribunal  of  coxa- 
merce,  where  disputed  accounts  and  other  similar  matters  are  disposed  d, 
usually  in  a  straightforward  and  rational  manner. 

The  largest  article  of  import  is  coffee,  which  is  the  favorite  beverage  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Turkey  and  Western  Asia.  It  is  said  that  at  Smyrna,  in 
a  population  of  120,000,  there  are  400,000  cups  of  coffee  drank  daily,  tbe 
cost  of  which  is  20,000  piastres.  The  largest  portion  of  the  supply  of 
coffee  is  derived  from  America,  and  England  and  France  rank  next,  afka 
which  follow  Holland,  Trieste,  Leghorn,  and  G-enoa.  Sugar  is  the  nextii 
importance,  and  the  supply  is  furnished  by  the  same  countries  from  whicb 
coffee  is  imported.  Indigo  is  chiefly  supplied  by  England,  and  tin  exchi- 
sively.  The  most  extensive  branch  of  imports  consists  of  manufactured 
goods,  the  demand  for  which  is  daily  becoming  more  extensive.  Hm 
native  consumers  are  exceedingly  fastidious  in  their  choice  of  designs  anc 
colors,  which  ought  very  frequently  to  be  altered  to  meet  their  capridou 
taste. 

The  silk  produced  at  Brussa,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Smyrna,  is  for 
warded  by  caravans,*  and  is  the  richest  raw  article  of  export.  Drugs  and  gnm 
are  exported  in  the  largest  quantities  to  the  English  market.  Gulls  for  £ii§ 
land,  Germany,  and  France,  but  chiefly  the  two  former  countries ;  valonn 
which  employs  more  British  shipping  for  full  cargoes  of  only  one  article  dis 
any  other  species  of  produce,  with  the  exception  of  fruit ;  these,  with  maddei 
sponges,  olive-oil,  wax,  hare-skins,  goats'  and  sheeps'  wool.  Complete  the  lii 
of  articles  of  export.  The  export  of  figs  and  raisins,  which  may  be  regarde 
as  the  great  staple  of  Smyrna,  gives  extraordinary  activity  to  the  town.  Fig 
are  shipped  in  September,  and  i^aisins  in  October.  The  former  are  aJ 
brought  to  Smyrna,  but  to  procure  a  cargo  of  the  latter  it  is  necessary  ti 
proceed  to  the  ports  near  the  district  where  they  are  produced.  Ghesme,  i 
town  of  about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  trade  ii 
raisins,  which  are  grown  in  immense  abundance  in  the  neighborhood 
Vourla  is  another  port  whence  raisins  are  shipped  in  large  quantities.  Th< 
Sultana  raisins  are,  however,  shipped  at  Smyrna. 

Odessa,  a  Russian  seaport,  in  the  government  of  Cherson,  is  situated  oo 
the  Black  sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester,  on  the  bay 
of  Adschai.  This  place,  which  is  now  of  considerable  size,  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing, is  of  modem  origin.  After  the  cession  of  Bessarabia,  by  the  peace 
of  Jassy,  in  1792,  Catharine  fixed  on  this  spot,  then  containing  only  a  few 
houses,  as  a  commercial  emporium.  It  has  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
the  largest  ships-of-war.  Alexander  carried  into  execution  the  designs  of 
Catharine,  and  appointed  Richelieu,  who  was  then  a  French  emigrant,  and 
has  since  been  prime  minister,  governor  of  the  city.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  an  oblong  square,  and  fortified  in  the  modem  style.  The  port,  which  i^ 
artificial,  is  capable  of  receiving  three  hundred  vessels.  The  roadstead  ii 
extensive,  and  the  anchorage  is  safe  in  summer,  being  sheltered  from  efciy 
wind  except  the  southeast.  The  streets  are  straight,  wide,  and  cross  eack 
other  at  right  angles ;  there  are  some  fine  walks,  and  numerous  public  build- 
ings. Water  was  scarce,  but  has  been  supplied  by  aqueducts.  There  are 
many  institutions  fov  education  here.  The  commerce  of  Odessa  has  become 
extensive.  In  1826,  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  ships  entered  the  poit 
The  chief  articles  o^  export  are  grain,  timber,  hides,  fur^  flax,  linen,  vast, 
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tar,  potash,  caviar,  &c.     Greeks,  Italians,  French,  Poles,  Armenians,  ti 
Germans  are  amone  the  inhabitants  of  Odessa. 

Wiesbaden,  or  Wisbaden,  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  inland  waterin; 
places  in  Germany.  It  is  full  of  large  and  handsome  hotels,  to  nearl  y  every  oi 
of  which  is  attached  a  table  d'hote,  or  ordinary,  where  strangers  dine ;  for 
Wiesbaden  it  is  not  the  custom  to  take  dinner  in  private.  The  best  frequeu 
ed  tables  d'hAte  seldom  consist  of  less  than  two  or  three  hundred  guesu 
the  full  season ;  one  o'clock  is  the  general  dinner-hour.  The  meal  is  accoi 
panied  by  a  tolerable  band  of  music,  who  are  posted  aloft  in  a  gallery,  ai 
who  afterward  go  round  the  tables  to  receive  a  trifle  in  remuneration  for  the 
services  from  each  person  who  thinks  proper  to  bestow  it.  The  tables  a 
arranged  much  in  tne  same  manner  as  at  our  large  public  dinners,  and  d 
dining-hall  is  generally  decorated  with  great  taste,  and  made  in  every  respe 
as  convenient  as  possible :  one  hotel,  however,  Der  Adler^  that  is,  the  Eagi 
has  its  dining-room  built  immediately  over  some  hot  baths  that  are  siipplu 
by  the  boiling  springs,  which  in  summer  cause  the  situation  to  be  rather 
warm  one.  The  music  played  at  these  places  of  entertainment  is  mostly  vei 
tolerable ;  the  dinner,  for  those  who  like  Gorman  cookery,  good  and  dieaj 
the  company  well-behaved,  and,  from  their  variety  of  nation,  qaite  amnsin 

The  central  part  of  the  principal  public  building  is  die  ball-rooi 
The  left  wing  is  occupied  by  grambling-tables,  of  which  that  appropriated 
roulette  is  the  favorite ;  and  so  great  are  the  profits  derived,  Uiat  toe  lesse 
pay  30,000  florins  annually  to  the  duke  of  Nassau,  for  the  privilege  of  kee 
mg  the  bank.  The  right  wing  is  a  sort  of  cafe,  or  dining-rooin^  in  which  t 
kinds  of  i-efronhments  are  to  be  obtained ;  and  it  is  never  used  fat  any  oth 
purpose.  Although  the  exterior  of  the  building  is  exceedingly  plun  ai 
simple,  the  interiors  of  the  wings  are  neat  and  convenient,  and  the  DalKroo 
is  handsome,  and  even  splendid.  The  floor  is  inlaid  with  various  wood 
a  row  of  marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order  runs  up  each  aide  of  tl 
room,  and  supports  a  light  and  spacioua  gallery ;  a  considerable  number 
marble  busts  and  statues  are  ranged  beneath  this  double  colonnade;  the  to 
is  vaulted,  and  though  rather  sombre  in  color,  is  tastefully  decorated,  and  t 
whole  apartment  is  of  large  dimensions. 

These  three  rooms  and  the  park  which  is  attached  to  them,  serve  as  t 
usual  place  of  assembly  for  the  numerous  visiters  during  the  season ;  a: 
when  it  is  recollected  that  many  thousands  annually  congregate  fipom  all  pai 
of  Europe  to  this  town,  it  will  be  erident  that  some  such  point  of  i 
union  is  required.  The  famous  boiling-springs  of  mineral  water,  and  t 
hatlis  which  they  supply,  are  in  the  town  itself,  at  some  little  distance  frc 
the  public  rooms ;  but  as  not  more  than  one  person  in  fifty  comes  to  Wiesl 
den  for  any  other  purposes  than  those  of  amusement  or  intrigue,  that  circui 
stance  is  of  but  little  consequence!  It  is,  besides,  the  fashion  for  those  inv 
Ikls  who  do  bathe  or  drink  the  waters,  to  visit  the  spring  very  early  in  tl 
morning,  seldom  later  than  half-past  seven  or  eight,  so  that  the  means  to  i 
taken  for  the  restoration  of  their  health,  do  not  interfere  with  the  amusemeii 
of  the  day. 

The  following  bill  of  fare  of  one  of  the  principal  hotels  is  given,  in  ord 
to  convey  some  idea  of  the  method  and  materials  of  a  German  dinner : — 

1st  course.  Soup  served  from  a  side-table ;  the  principal  ingredients  in  i 
composition  are  rice,  milk,  water,  melted  butter,  and  meat-boilings. 

2d.  Beef  (not  salted)  boiled  to  rags,  cut  in  slices,  and  sent  to  table  vvi 
cucumber.     After  which  enter — 

3d.  Small  dishes  ranged  along  the  table,  containing  peas,  kidney-beai 
potatoes,  small  carrots,  and  stewed  cabbage. 
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(Here  pause  for  half  an  hour,  and  listen  to  the  band,  and  talk  to  jour  ac- 
quaintances.) 

4th.  Slices  of  fish,  either  hot  or  cold,  on  small  dishes. 
.  5th.  Prunes,  or  cherries,  stewed,  placed  all  the  way  down  the  table  aller- 
•ately  with  salad. 

6th.  Rice-pudding  surrounded  by  a  moat  of  fluid  custard. 

7th.  The  roast-meat,  generally  chicken,  or  a  le^  of  mutton  falling  to  pieces, 
or  a  duck  so  much  cooked  that  it  may  be  served  with  a  spoon.  These  are 
set  on  the  table  just  to  be  looked  at  for  one  instant,  and  then  are  taken  away, 
carved  by  the  waiters,  and  handed  round  to  each  guest 

8th.  Dessert ;  the  best  part  of  the  dinner.  The  usual  price  of  the  whole, 
including  perhaps  a  pint  of  table-wine,  is  three  francs,  or  sixty  cents. 

At  about  three  o'clock,  the  company  disperse;  the  gentlemen  to  smoke 
their  pi])es,  and  the  ladies  to  work  at  their  knitting.  Several  times  a  week 
an  admirable  band  plays  in  the  aflemoon  in  the  public  gardeoBf  and  is  al- 
ways stationed  under  the  fixed  canopy  which  is  seen  in  the  eztzeme  rigbt  of 
the  engraving ;  and  during  their  performance  viaiterB  ait  in  the  open  air  oo 
chairs  which  they  can  hire  on  the  spot  for  that  purpose,  and  whien  thej  cao 
place  either  by  the  side  of  the  lake  or  beneath  the  shade  of  some  neigabor- 
ing  tree.  Twice  a  week  there  is  a  ball,  which  begins  and  ends  at  an  early 
hour.  Scarcely  any  otlier  dances  than  waltzes  are  peifbrmed ;  and  it  is  the 
custom  for  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  take  a  turn  into  the  open  air  during  the 
intervals  of  dancing,  and  after  a  short  promenade,  to  step  back  to  the  ball- 
room. Before  it  is  late,  ovory  one  retires,  and  rises  at  six  or  seven  o'dodb  the 
next  morning,  again  to  pursue  the  same  routine. 

One  of  the  favorite  occasional  amusements  at  Wiesbaden,  is  firing  with  a 
small  air-gun  at  a  target  from  a  little  wooden  lodge,  like  asentry-boJL  Both 
the  target  and  the  lodge  are  shown  in  the  engraving,  just  beyond  the  left 
wing,  under  a  small  grove  of  catalpa  trees.  The  price  charged  for  each  shot 
is  two  krcutzei-s  (not  quite  two  cents):  if  you  hit  the  bull's  eye,  the  shot  is 
gratis.  The  air-gun  does  not  fire  bullets,  but  a  little  pellet  which  is  armed 
with  a  ])oint,  and  tufted  behind  with  a  bunch  of  hair  like  that  of  a  camel-hair 
pencil,  to  catch  the  condensed  air,  and  to  make  the  pellet  fly  straight  after  it 
IS  projected.  The  target  is  fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  an  npright  box,  which 
is  something  like  a  Punches  theatre ;  and  it  is  so  contrived  that  when  the  bull's 
eye  is  struck  by  the  pellet,  two  pastcb«>ard  figures  representing  soldiers  Mail 
from  the  wings  of  this  theatre  in  announcement  of  the  victory.  Indeed,  rifle 
shooting  in  all  its  branches  is  a  very  general  recreation,  or  rather  pursuit, 
throughout  this  district  of  Germany :  and  in  the  shooting-yards  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Frankfort,  a  similar  piece  of  machinery  is  attached  to  the  rifle-targets. 

Besides  the  public  rooms  and  the  extensive  grounds  that  are  annexed  to 
them,  Wiesbaden  also  possesses  a  very  pretty  little  theatre,  which  has  a  toi- 
•erable  second-rate  company  of  actoi's,  enlivened  occasionally  by  the  addition 
<of  some  star  from  the  larirtjr  towns  4>f  Geimany.  The  duke  and  duchess  of 
Nassau  not  unfrequcntly  drive  over  from  their  palace  at  Biberich,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  the  performances,  and  honoring  the  entertainments  with 
•their  presence. 

Wiesbaden  is  situated  in  a  hollow  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  distant  hills. 
Though  not  vei-y  far  distant  from  the  Khine,  the  rising  ground  between  the 
town  and  the  river  is  sufficient  in  ht?ight  and  extent  to  protect  it  from  the 
'damps  which  rise  fn»m  that  mighty  stream  in  the  evenings  of  summer  ami 
autumn ;  and  its  low  position,  together  with  the  constant  though  inconsider- 
able quantity  of  heat  which  is  given  out  by  the  boiling  springs,  tend  in  some 
degree  to  si^ften  the  severity  of  a  German  winter. 
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Wiesbaden,  from  its  late  increase  in  population  and  in  buildings,  and  from 
the  sum  of  money  annually  spent  there  by  its  crowds  of  idle  visiters,  has  now 
become  the  most  important  town  in  the  principality  of  Nassau.  The  rcsidoDce 
of  the  reigning  duke  (Herzog)  is  at  Biberich,  a  small  village  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  sovereign  is  also  the  proprietor  of  a  gi*eat  part  of 
his  own  dominions.  This  little  realm  is  about  forty-eight  miles  in  lengtb, 
and  twenty-eight  in  breadth ;  and  though  it  is  for  the  most  part  woody  and 
mountainous,  yet  it  is  not  without  fine  arable  and  meadow  land.  The  duke 
derives  great  revenues  from  the  numerous  favorite  watering-places  which  are 
scattered  about  his  principality :  the  sale  of  the  famous  Selters  water  alone 
produces  great  profit.  Besides  his  palace  at  Biberich,  be  has  a  handsome  and 
convenient  hunting-palace  called  the  Platz,  which  is  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  wooded  hill  aliout  three  miles  out  of  Wiesbaden.  From  the  top  of  the 
house  there  is  a  very  fine  and  extensive  view  commanding  a  long  reach  of 
the  Rhine ;  and  the  towns  of  Mayence,  Biberich,  Darmstadt,  Wiesbaden,  and 
Frankfort,  are  included  within  its  horizon.  The  palace  ia  most  .appropriate- 
ly  fitted  up,  and  the  circumstance  tliat  it  is  a  hunting-lodge,  it  brought  for- 
ward in  the  minutest  article  of  furniture.  Everything  in  ue  p»rincipd  apart- 
ments is  made  of  dcer^s  antlei-s,  or  what  we  call  buck's  horn;  chairs,  sofas. 
writing-tables,  and  even  chandeliera  and  clock-cases,  arc  all  compoeed  of  the 
same  material.  The  gniiid  entrance  is  flanked  in  each  side  by  a  bronze 
statue  of  a  red  deer,  and  the  saloon  is  decorated  with  some  very  clever 
paintings  by  a  Viennese  artist,  representing  deer  under  varioua  circunistaD- 
ces  and  in  different  situations. 

Archangel. — This  is  the  chief  city  in  a  Russian  district  of  the  pame  name, 
which  contains  356,400  square  miles,  with  263,100  inhabitants,  among  whom 
are  7,000  Samoicdes.  It  lies  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Dwina,  on  the  White  sea,  in  longitude  foity  degrees  forty-tbree  min- 
utes enst,  and  latitude  sixty-four  degrees  thirty -two  minutes  north.  It  contains 
nineteen  hundred  houses,  and  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  The  monastery 
of  Michael  the  Archangel,  founded  there  in  1584,  gave  the  city  its  name.  The 
English  first  discovered  a  passage  thither  through  the  Frozen  ocean  in  1553, 
niid,  until  the  building  of  Petersburgh,  it  was  the  only  port  whence  the  pn>- 
ductions  of  Russia  were  exported. 

When  Petersburgh  became  a  place  of  export,  and  Riga  also  was  used  u< 
n  Russian  port,  the  trade  of  Archangel  sank,  till  1762,  when  Queen  ElizaWili 
granted  to  it  all  the  privileges  of  Petersburgh.  The  trade  on  the  Dwina  ha5 
since  increased  more  and  more  with  the  growing  population  of  Russia ;  and 
this  city  has  become  the  chief  mart  of  all  imports  and  exports  for  Siberia,  be- 
ing connected  by  canals  with  Moscow  and  Astracan.  In  June  or  July,  for- 
eii^n  vessels  arrive,  which  sail  again  in  the  month  of  September  or  October. 
In  these  summer  mouths  there  is  a  perpetual  market  for  fish,  fiah-oil,  tallow, 
grain,  various  sorts  of  fur,  skins,  ship-timber,  wax,  iron,  coarse  linen,  YiQ^> 
bristles,  china  and  japanned  wares,  caviare,  sturgeon,  &c.  More  than  two 
hundred  vessels  anive  annually ;  i,n  1S23  two  hundred  and  thirty  sailed.  Tlie 
trade  is  seriously  o})sti'ucted  by  a  sand-bank,  affording  only  twelve  and  a  haif 
foot  of  water  at  tiie  entrance  of  the  harbor,  which  is  in  other  respects  crooti. 
Tlie  fortification  of  Novo-Dwiesk  protects  the  entrance.  There  are  now 
dockyards  here  for  ships-of-war,  which  are  built  by  the  RusMan  government 
in  Archangel  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  they  can  build  them  in  any  other 
place  ;  also  an  excellent  warehouse  for  foreign  merchandise  subject  to  a  duty. 

In  April,  the  ice  breaks  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  on  the  banks  of 
which,  sixty-five  degrees  north  latitude,  the  vegetation  of  grain  and  fniit  en- 
tirely ceases.     Seventeen  versts  from  the  city  is  the  anchoring-place  of  ships. 
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with  three  docks.  A  civil  and  military  governor,  and  an  archbishop,  reside 
at  Archangel.  The  house  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  barracks  of  the  soldiers, 
are  situated  on  the  island  Solombol,  formed  by  the  river  Cushcenida.  In 
1816,  the  value  of  imported  goods  subject  to  duties  was  1,138,000  roubles,  auJ 
of  the  exports,  8,000,000  roubles. 

The  shortness  of  the  nights  during  the  time  the  harbor  is  navigable,  pre- 
sents a  natural  obstacle  to  smuggling.  In  the  other  extremity  of  the  vear, 
the  shortest  day  is  three  hours  and  twelve  minutes  long.  Many  cxpeditiotiii. 
every  year,  for  fishing  and  hunting,  go  from  this  place  to  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zcmbla,  by  water  in  summer,  and  by  sledges  in  winter,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Lena,  and  perhaps  further. 

Constantinople  (the  city  of  Constantine) ;  called  by  the  oriental  nations. 
Constantinia ;  by  the  Turks,  Istambol ;  and  by  the  Wallachians,  Zaregrad 
(royal  city) — was  built  by  Constantine  the  Great,  on  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Byzantium,  consecrated  in  the  year  330,  and  named  from  him.  It  was,  till 
the  year  1453,  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  emperors  of  the  east,  and  has 
been,  since  that  time,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  sultans.  The  city  has  bceu 
besieged  twenty- four  times,  but  taken  only  six,  viz.,  by  Alcibiades,  SeYenis, 
Constantine,  Dandolo,  Michael  Palaeologus,  and  Mohammed.  It  lies  in  the 
government  of  Rumelia,  on  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  at  the  southwestern 
opening  of  the  Thracian  Bosphoiiis,  which  separates  Europe  from  Asia.  It 
has  a  large  and  safe  harbor.  A  view  of  the  city,  as  see^  from  €kdata,  is  given 
in  the  accompanying  engraving. 

The  interior  of  the  city  but  ill  corresponds  to  its  noble  amphitheatrical 
site  and  the  splendor  of  its  mosques  and  palaces.  The  streets  are  generally 
naiTow,  dirty,  and  steep ;  the  houses  for  the  most  part  low,  and  built  of  mud  and 
wood.  There  is  also  a  great  want  of  open  squares.  The  largest  open  space 
is  the  Atmoidan,  which  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  long,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  broad,  and  ornamented  with  an  obelisk  of  granite  sixty  feet  in  height. 
The  air  is  healthy ;  but  from  the  neglect  of  all  precautionary  measures,  the 
plague  is  brought  hither  from  Egypt  almost  every  year.  The  heat  of  sum- 
mer is  moderated  by  the  winds  from  the  Black  sea,  but  these  winds  of\en 
produce  a  change  from  heat  to  cold  which  is  very  unpleasant. 

The  city,  without  including  the  suburbs,  is  about  eleyen  or  twelve  miles  in 
circumference.  Including  the  suburbs,  it  is  about  fifty-five  miles  in  circuit. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  and  suburbs  is  estimated  by  Van  Ham- 
mer at  six  hundred  thousand,  by  others  at  one  million,  of  whom  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  are  Greeks,  foity  thousand  Armenian  Christians,  sixty 
thousand  Jews,  and  the  remainder  Turks.  Before  the  last  great  fire,  the  city 
contained  eighty  thousand  houses.  It  has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  hent 
sides,  and  an  obtuse  angle  at  the  vertex.  This  vertex  borders  upon  the 
straits,  the  north  side  upon  the  harbor,  and  the  south  upon  the  sea  of  Marmo- 
ra. The  west  side,  or  base  of  the  triangle  toward  the  main  land,  is  the  loni;- 
est  of  the  throe  sides,  and  extends  in  a  somewhat  curved  direction  from  the 
harbor  to  the  sea  of  Marmora  upon  the  south.  Upon  the  southwest  side,  not 
far  fiom  the  sea,  and  within  the  wall,  is  the  fortress  of  the  Seven  Towei-s.  It 
included  at  first  seven,  afterward  eight  towers,  of  which  four  were  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1754,  and  one  in  1766.  In  the  quarter  belonging  to  the 
arsenal,  which  extends  around  upon  the  outside  of  the  fresh-water  canal,  are 
reckoned  some  portions  of  the  city  which  extend  toward  Galata.  They  are 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Cassira  Pacha.  Here  are  the  residence  of 
the  capudan  pacha,  the  arsenal,  the  navy -yard,  and  the  prison  of  the  galleys. 
Not  far  from  this  is  the  bagnio,  or  prison  of  the  royal  slaves,  who  are  cinieilv 
kept  at  hard  labor  in  this  swampy  place.     The  suburb  of  Galata,  surrounded 
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by  a  wall  of  its  own,  lies  opposite  the  end  of  the  seraelio,  upon  the  harbor 
or  strait  which  comes  from  the  Black  sea,  is  of  considerable  size,  contains 
many  large  houses,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  European  merchants.  Higher 
up  the  channel  lies  Top  Hana,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  cannon- 
foundry.  Upon  the  heights  near  Galata  and  Top  Hana  lies  the  suburb  of 
Pera,  in  which  the  European  embassadors  reside.  Not  far  from  this  is  the 
open  burying-place  for  Europeans ;  and  upon  the  heights  just  by  is  the  suburb 
of  St.  Demetrius,  inhabited  n>r  the  most  part  by  Greeks.  The  fortifications 
of  Constantinople  are  unimportant.  A  wbH,  provided  with  five  hundred  and 
forty-eight  towers,  partly  of^stone  and  jpltrtly  of  brick,  which,  toward  the  land, 
is  double,  and  bordered  by  a  broad  ditch,  surrounds  the  whole  city.  Upon 
the  side  toward  the  land  there  are  six  gates,  upon  the  sea  of  Marmora  seven, 
and  as  many  as  thirteen  upon  the  hari>or,  besides  numerous  smaller  ones. 
The  suburbs  are,  for  the  most  part,  open ;  but  some  are  surrounded  by  old 
walls,  built  by  the  Greeks  and  Genoese.  The  seraglio  is  a  collection  of 
dwellings,  baths,  mosques,  kiosks,  eard^ns,  and  groves  of  cypress. 

To  the  southeast  of  it  lie  the  gulf  of  Nice,  the  coast  of  Asia,  ^nd  eapecially 
Scutari;  toward  the  northeast  it  borders  upon  the  beautifiil Environs  of  the 
straits  of  Constantinople,  and  the  suburbs  of  Top  Hana,  Pera,  and  Galata, 
which  rise  like  terraces  on  the  side  of  the  hills  opposite  to  it  With  its  gar- 
dens, it  forms  a  little  city  by  itself,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  which 
is  guarded  by  cannon  upon  the  side  toward  the  strait.  These  are  discharged 
during  the  walks  of  the  sul- 
tan, and  also  to  celebrate  oc- 
casions of  public  rejoicing. 
— Single  discharges  indicate 
the  execution  of  state-crimi- 
nals within  the  walls  of  the 
seraglio.  The  chief  entrance 
— ^before  which,  upon  the  one 
side,  is  the  ancient  church  of  ^ 
St.  Sophia,  and  upon  the  oth- 
er a  beautiful  fountain,  opens 
into  the  first  court,  which  is 
irregular  and  badly  paved, 
having  on  its  left  the  mint, 
and  on  its  right  the  stables, 
together  with  a  large  hospi- 
tal and  other  buildings.  At 
the  distance  of  about  a  thou- 
sand paces  from  the  outer 
gate  is  the  second.  It  is  like  the  first,  guarded  by  capidschU,  and  leads  to  a 
second  court,  smaller  but  more  elegant  than  the  first  The  edifices  by  which 
it  is  suiTOunded  are  not  of  uniform  height,  and  are  in  part  ornamented  with 
colonnades.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  beautiful  fountain  surrounded  by 
cypresses  and  wild  mulberry-trees. 

The  most  important  of  the  edifices  comprised  in  this  court  is  the  divan. 
To  this  succeeds  the  third  court,  into  which  Turks  only  are  admitted,  ami 
none,  even  of  these,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  court,  or  are  not  especially 
commanded  to  enter.  The  embassadors  pass  by  a  covered  way  from  the  di- 
van to  the  audience-chamber  of  the  sultan,  which  is  in  the  real  seraglio,  and 
is  a  splendid  apartment,  thoueh  small  and  dark.  Beyond  this  lie  the  apart- 
ments of  the  sultan  and  his  wives,  into  which  it  is  not  sdlowable  to  enter.  Ex- 
ternally are  discoverable  a  number  of  large,  irregular  edifices,  which  are  sur- 
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mounted  by  cupolas  covered  with  lead.  Besides  this  chief  seraglio,  Aere  ii 
also,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  Sski  Serai,  built  by  Mohammed  IL,  id 
which  are  shut  up  the  wives  and  slaves  of  the  deceased  sultans,  who  have, 
however,  the  piivilege  of  marrying  and  leaving  it  if  they  choose. 

The  number  of  dschamis  and  mosques  in  Constantinople  amounts  to  nearlj 
five  hundred.  The  principal  of  the  royal  mosques  is  that  of  St.  Sophia,  which 
is  advantageously  situated 
on  an  eminence  in  one  of 
the  best  and  finest  parts  of 
Constantinople ;  it  was  for- 
merly a  Christian  church, 
having  been  built  in  the 
sixth  century  by  the  empe- 
ror Justin,  and  afterward 
enlarged  and  beautified  by 
Justinian :  and  though  the 
Turks  have  now  converted 
it  into  a  mosque,  it  still  re- 
tains its  ancient  name. — 
This  edifice  is  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet  in 
length  by  two  hundred  and 
forty  in  breadth,  having  in 
the  front  a  portico  thirty- 
six  feet  wide,  supported 
by  marble  columns,  which, 
in  the  time  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  sei*ved  for  a  ves- 
tibulum,  where  such  per- 
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sons  were  appointed  to  stand  as  intended  to  receive  the  sacraments,  or  ud- 
dergo  public  penance.  This  portico  has  a  communication  with  the  church  by 
nine  stately  folding  doors,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of  brass,  and  adorned  with 
fine  bas-reliefs  :  and  on  the  middlemost  some  figures  of  Mosaic  work  may 
still  be  discerned.  Another  portico,  parallel  to  this,  has  only  five  brazen 
doors  without  bas-reliefs,  but  was  formerly  charged  >vith  crosses,  which  the 
Turks  have  defticed. 

The  body  of  the  mosque  is  covered  by  a  dome  of  admirable  structure,  at 
the  foot  of  which  i*uns  a  colonnade,  sustaining;  a  gallery  ten  yards  broad,  which, 
when  the  Chiistians  were  masters  of  it,  wai*  set  apart  for  the  women ;  and 
over  thb  are  two  small  galleries,  supported  by  columns  and  arches  of  excel- 
lent workmanship,  answering  to  those  below.  The  dome  is  said  to  be  one 
liundrcd  and  thirteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  built  upon  arches,  supported  by 
vast  pillars  of  white  marble.  The  incrustations  of  the  gallery  are  Mosaic, 
mostly  done  with  little  cubes  of  glass,  wliich  by  time  are  continually  loosened 
from  their  cement,  but  their  color  is  fresh  and  unchangeable.  The  form  of 
the  dome  is  that  of  a  hemisphere,  or  half-globe,  and  it  is  illuminated  by  twen- 
ty-four windows  placed  round  it  at  equal  distances.  It  was  formerly  adonied 
by  four  cherubim  and  other  figures,  but  these  have  been  defaced  by  the  Turks, 
who  do  not  admit  of  any  imagery  or  painting  in  their  mosques. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  vast  cupola  is  a  semi-dome,  which  was  the  sanc- 
tuary or  chancel  of  the  Christians ;  and  here  is  now  a  niche,  wherein  die 
Turks  keep  their  Koran,  containing  the  revelations,  doctrine,  and  predictions, 
of  their  prophet.  This  niche  is  in  that  part  of  the  dome  which  stands  toward 
Mecca,  and  the  niches  in  all  their  mosques  are  placed  in  the  same  manner: 
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the  Mohammedans  always  turn  their  faces  that  way  when  they  say  their 
lyers. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  niche  is  the  mufti's  chair,  raised  on  several 
!psy  and  on  the  side  of  it  is  a  kind  of  pulpit,  where  certain  prayers  are  re- 
ated  by  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  Turks  nave  been  ac- 
9cd  of  pulling  down  some  parts  of  this  edifice  since  they  took  it  from  the 
iristians ;  but  instead  of  this,  they  have  added  four  of  those  tall,  slender 
nai'ets  before  mentioned.  Every  ruyal  mosque  has  at  least  two  minarets, 
d  one  of  them  has  six,  but  the  ordinary  mosques  have  seldom  more  than 
e.  About  the  middle  of  these,  on  the  outside,  there  are  usually  three  bal- 
nies  or  galleries,  one  above  another,  to  which  the  imaums  ascend  by  stairs 
thin,  and,  with  a  shrill  tone,  give  notice  to  the  people  to  come  to  their 
votions. 

There  are  five  thousand  oratories,  besides  twenly-thrce  Greek,  three  Ar- 
snian,  one  Russian,  and  nine  catholic  churches  ;  one  hundred  and  thirty 
iblic  baths  ;  eleven  academics,  in  which  sixteen  hundred  young  Turks  are 
.ucajted  at  the  sultan's  expense,  fur  the  future  sei*vice  of  the  church  and 
ite;  five  hundred  and  eighteen  high  establishments  for  education  (medrcse), 
which  the  pupils  ai-e  supported  and  instructed  gratis  ;  thirteen  hundnul 
ildren's  schools  ;  thirteen  public  libraries,  few  of  which,  however,  contain 
ore  two  thousand  manuscripts,  and  none  any  printed  books ;  there  are  also 
any  caravansaries ;  a  mathematical  and  nautical  school ;  Turkish,  Jewish, 
id  Armenian  printing-offices ;  and  a  great  number  of  coffeehouses,  orna- 
anted  in  the  Chinese  style,  and  singularly  painted,  in  which  people  of  all 
iBses  mix  together,  many  of  whom  smoke,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  thirty 
forty  pipes  of  tobacco,  and  drink  as  niiiny  cups  of  coffee :  to  the  class  of 
iblic  houses  belong  also  the  tcriakltanc,  or  opium-booths,  where  the  guests 
inerally  assemble  in  the  evening,  chew  their  pills  of  opium,  diink  a  glass 
'  cold  water,  and  await  the  intoxicating  results. 

The  manufactories  supply  morocco,  cotton,  silk,  and  linen  cloths,  carpets, 
ms  of  various  sorts  (including  bows  and  arrows),  gold,  silver,  and  embroi- 
sry  ;  there  is  no  want  of  dyers,  stone-cutters,  jewellers,  &c.  Trade  is  chiefly 
inducted  in  the  khans  and  bazars.  In  the  latter  arc  to  be  found  merchants 
om  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  dominions  ;  these  bazars  are  large  buildings  of 
3ne.  One  of  them,  the  Misr  chartschv,  or  Egy[)tian  market,  contains  goods 
ora  Cairo,  especially  minerals  and  medicines.  Other  parts  5f  the  bazar  are 
cupied  by  jewellers  and  booksellers,  who  keep  for  sale  Turkish,  Persian, 
id  Arabian  manuscripts.  For  the  most  part,  particular  articles  are  to  be 
und  in  particular  streets :  thus  the  dealers  in  furs,  the  shoemakers,  and  pipe- 
akers,  have  each  their  own  streets ;  the  bazars  do  not,  as  formerly,  teem 
ith  the  wealth  of  the  east,  but  are  still  places  of  great  interest ;  two  kiayas, 
'  deputies,  appointed  by  the  goverfiment,  su])erintend  the  management  of 
esc  repositories,  and  answer  for  any  theft  or  disorder  committed  within  the 
alls ;  the  buildings  are  all  fire-proof,  and  are  the  places  where  wealthy 
urks  deposite  their  most  valuable  property,  and  where  sales  by  auction  are 
jld.  The  charshis  are  used  for  the  retail  ti  ade :  these  are  an  immense  as- 
mblage  of  shops,  where  all  the  different  trades  are  carried  on,  and  almost 
rerything  requisite  for  food,  clothing,  or  furniture,  may  be  j)urchased ;  these 
idless  rows  of  stalls  along  each  side  of  a  covered  street,  wherein  the  article 
often  manufactured  as  well  as  sold,  present  a  ccmstant  succession  of  novel 
)ject8,  and  the  motley  throng  of  purchasers  is  amusing  and  instructive.  Se- 
ite  Turks,  saturnine  Armenians,  swaggering  Ghaliyonjls,  saucy  Franks, 
in-bearded  Arabs,  Bostanjis,  with  their  long-tailed  scarlet  caps,  dervishes, 
owned  with  dirty  caps  that  look  like  extinguishers — are  all  crowded  to- 
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gether,  each  driving  bis  own  bargain,  and  betraying,  by  his  physiognomy  and 
gestures,  the  characteristics  of  his  calling,  nation,  and  habits. 

Constantinople,  besides  the  many  splendid  and  spacious  mosques  with 
which  it  is  adorned,  can  boast  of  hospitals,  almshouses,  schools,  colleges,  and 
public  libraries,  such  as  rival  the  nch  institutions  founded  by  the  califi  of 
Bagdad  and  Cairo,  and  surpass  any  now  existing  in  other  parts  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan world. 

The  Turkish  baths  contain  three  spacious  apartments,  one  within  the  other, 
paved  with  marble,  and  lighted  by  holes  in  the  dome  above,  filled  with  col- 
ored glass.  In  the  first  chamber,  the  attendants  prepare  the  linen  and  otber 
articles  used  by  the  bathers.  In  the  second,  the  visiters  undress,  and  fiaten 
round  their  waists  a  thin  covering,  which  hangs  down  to  the  ankles.  Thej 
then  enter  the  third  room  with  high  wooden  clogs  on  their  feet,  to  prolsrt 
them  from  the  floor,  which  is  heated  by  vapors  from  a  caldron  immmatBlf 
beneath.  The  bather  is  stretched  out  upon  a  raised  platform,  and  the  Mn^ 
ant  scours  him  well  with  cold  and  warm  water,  rubbing  bim  vnih  ke^U^iU,  ^ 
pei*fumed  saponaceous  earth.  Numbers  of  persons  of  the  saine  tfez  btfbe 
together,  but  everything  is  conducted  with  tne  strictest  regard  to  daceoey. 
The  baths  are  open  to  women  in  the  daytime,  and  to  men  at  ni^t.  A  dstt 
shirt  is  thrown  over  the  bather,  and  a  handkerchief  tied  round  bis  head,  as 
•fMin  as  his  ablution  is  completed,  and  he  returns  into  the  antechamber,  eiOed 
jamekan  (dressing-room),  where  a  clean  bed  is  ready  for  him,  and  he  W» 
into  a  refreshing  slumber,  accompanied  by  a  luxurious  sensation  of  repose, 
hardly  conceivable  by  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  it.  Shampooing  is  seMoni 
used  by  the  Turks,  except  in  the  case  of  women  a  short  time  after  confine- 
ment. 


Moolia.  Anbia. 
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SUBJECT    XIII. 
REMARKABLE  EDIFICES. 

E  have  alluded  to  some  of  the  picturesque  cities, 
and  propose  now  to  mention  a  lew  of  the  public 
edifices  distinguished  for  architecture,  beauty,  or 
for  other  reasons. 

In  no  country  in  Europe  is  there  so  much  en- 
couragement for  the  fine  arts  as  in  Bavaria.  The 
present  king,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  all  that 
relates  to  architecture,  painting,  and  statuary,  de- 
votes nearly  the  whole  of  his  private  funds  to  the 
adorning  of  his  capital  with  fine  buildings,  and 
filling  them  with  the  productions  of  the  best 
modem  painters  and  sculptors.  Within  these 
few  years  two  grand  edifices  have  been  erected, 
designed  to  contain  the  king's  collections  of 
and  pictures — the  Glyptothek  and  the  Pinacothek.  * 

Glyptothek,  which  was  the  first  commenced,  is  now  completed.  It  is 
e  building  round  an  open  court,  and  in  the  front  is  a  splendid  portico 
re  Ionic  columns ;  the  windows  all  open  into  the  central  court.  This 
g  was  erected  by  the  present  king  of  Bavaria,  out  of  his  yearly 
,  and  was  commenced  when  he  was  crown  prince,  for  the  purpose  of 
ing  his  collection  of  statues.  Mre.  Jamieson,  in  her  "Visits  and 
5s  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  was  the  first  to  make  us  acquainted  with 
I  treasui'es  of  ait  at  Munich,  and  with  the  merits  of  the  modem  Ger- 
.inters.  She  has  given  a  minute  description  of  the  whole  of  this  splen- 
Iding.  **  Just  returned,"  she  says,  "  from  my  first  visit  to  the  Glypto- 
ith  my  imagination  still  filled  with  the  'blaze,  the  splendor,  and  the 
try,'  excited  as  I  never  thought  it  could  be  excited  again,  after  seeing 
:ican;  but  this  is  the  Vatican  in  miniature.  Can  it  beji^ssible  that 
irious  edifice  was  planned  by  a  young  prince,  and  erected  out  of  his 
savings  ]  I  am  wonder-struck  !  I  was  not  prepared  for  anything  vm 
18,  so  magnificent,  so  perfect  in  taste  and  arrangement." 
portico  leads  to  a  fine  entrance-hall,  from  which  two  side-doors  con 
the  galleries  (twelve  in  number),  from  fiffcy  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
lengdi.  This  building  was  designed  by  Baron  Klenze,  one  of  m;iny 
lished  architects  at  Munich,  and  who  is  also  the  favorite  artist,  com- 
and  friend,  of  the  king.  The  objects  of  sculpture  in  the  different 
js  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  progressive  hbtory  of  the  rise  and  de- 
f  the  art.  The  most  important  examples,  however,  contained  in  this 
cent  collection  are  the  Egina  marbles.  These  marbles  were  probably 
id  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  exhibit 
mce  in  the  art  of  sculpture  which,  however  interrupted  by  a  succes- 
destructive  wars,  was  about  to  approach  a  perfection  of  taste  which 
itry  has  since  surpassed.  There  are  many  other  very  valuable  apeci- 
f  ancient  art  in  the  Munich  collection,  particularly  the  Barbarini  num. 
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One  room  is  devoted  to  the  worV^ 
of  modern  sculptors  ;  and  thi<« 
containH,  among  other  celebrated 
works,  the  Paris  of  Canora,  anil 
the  Adonis  of  Thorwaldsen.  Tlie 
ranges  of  galleries,  forming  tht- 
t\i-o  sides  of  the  square,  are  joineil 
by  two  splendid  banquedng  btlb. 
which  arc  highly  ommmefllBd  bv 
designs  in  fresco,  from  clauica! 
subjects,  bj  ComelioSt  eneofithc 
best  of  the  Bavarian  pamtert.^ 
One  of  the  most  remaiA^ljIellet- 
tures  of  this  building  is  llto  As- 
tern of  ornament  which  iM'Wen 
adopted  by  the  Banm  iQatie. 
Hittieito  it  has  appeared  to  be  die 
object  of  the  architects  of  gdle 
ries,  that  the  walls  and  deonra- 
tions  should  be  plain  and  aab- 
duod,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  objects  exhibited.  M .  Kkezt*, 
however,  conceived  that  thii  was* 
an  error,  and  has  enriched  hi^ 
rooms  with  splendid  decoratioM. 
both  of  colored  arabesques,  ami 
gilt  and  stuccoed  ornaments  in 
reliof,  each  room  partaking  of  the 
style  of  the  school  to  which  ii 
is  appropriated,  and  being  orot- 
menled  by  some  admirable  besso- 
reliovoos,  designed  and  execoteil 
by  So h  wan  thaler,  the  celebratevl 
German  sculptor.  The  expcri 
mciit  by  all  must  be  coneiderpf? 
as  successful ;  and  tbo  objecis  of 
art  receive  iucrenscil  interest  fnun 
the  ornaments  and  the  banniwi- 
ous  coloring  by  which  they  are  Bar- 
rounded,  and,  as  prccioiiB  thing.'^. 
seem,  as  it  were,  enshrined  in  n 
beautiful  casket. 

The  labor  and  genius  whicli 
have  been  employed  in  the  dt' 
signing  the  ornaments  and  deoi- 
rations  of  this  splendid  baiWug. 
liavc  had  the  effect  of  introd" 
cing  a  new  style  of  decoratioii- 
which  has  already  shown  itself  i" 
the  private  houses  and  manure 
tures  at  Munich. 

T 11 K    P I N AC  OT H  EK. Al th OUgh 

the  private  collection  of  sculpture 


AnbeaqiiB  from  the  Room  of  tlie  Gods  iu  Ui«  Qlyptolliek.  of  the  king  of  Bavaria  is  Very  licb 
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and  valuable,  it  is  in  pictures  that  he  is  able  to  rival  the  finest  galleries  of 
Europe.  He  possesses  the  pictures  of  the  celebrated  gallery  at  Dusseldoii 
the  various  collections  at  Manheim,  Deuxponts,  Heidelberg,  and  Ratisbon: 
and,  moreover,  the  interesting  Boisserie  gallery,  collected  by  the  two  brotben 
of  that  name,  who  were  for  a  long  time  employed  in  making  selections  from 
various  convents,  and  other  public  building  and  private  collections,  of  the 
productions  of  the  early  painters  of  Germany.  This  collectioo,  with  avast 
number  of  other  pictures,  is  kept  for  the  present  in  a  bnildinff  nndnitdEen 
by  the  kin^,  called  the  Pinacothek,  and  is  upon  a  grand  scale :  omnmXknn 
is  the  architect. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Pinacothek  was  laid  on  the  7xh  of  Apiil^..^ 
birthday  of  Raphael),  by  the  king.  The  different  saloons  have  I 
and  arranged  with  peculiar  reference  to  the  principal  pictures 
be  placed  in  them;  and  the  whole  building  is.  capacious  enough  to  «. 
about  sixteen  hundred  of  the  best  pictures  to  be  selected  from  tlieflHMel- 
dorf  gallery,  the  Boisserie  collection,  and  the  various  other  collectidiwtf  the 
king.  The  same  plan,  as  regards  ornament,  adopted  in  theGlyptotbek  fnntlfrn 
followed  here ;  the  ceilings  of  different  rooms  are  enriched  with  spledU  gill 
and  white  ornaments,  and  with  medallions  and  portraits  of  the  most  cdfbni* 
ted  painters,  all  designed  by  the  Baron  Klenxe,  and  executed  by  aoMB  of 
the  first  artists  at  Munich.  The  floors  and  the  dados  round  each  rooaarc 
of  different  colored  Bavarian  marbles,  and  the  walls  are  to  be  hung  widi  fidk 
silk,  tlie  colors  of  which  are  to  be  selected,  as  far  as  possible,  to  suit  tfaedifo- 
ent  pictui-es  to  be  placed  there.  The  former  are  to  be  so  dispersed  as  tofoni 
part  of  the  architectural  ornaments  of  the  rooms,  thus  giving  the  whdb  tkc 
appearance  of  one  uniform  desii^n.  The  gallery  is  an  oblong  edifice^  witb 
two  wings  at  the  extremities.  The  body  of  the  building  is  i>f  brick ;  the 
balustrades,  entablatures,  and  windows,  are  of  stone.  It,  is  intended  to  place 
the  building  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  public  garden.  It  consists  of  an  upper 
and  lower  story  :  the  ground-floor  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  collection  of 
the  Etruscan  vases  and  Mosaics,  the  king's  fine  cabinet  of  drawings  by  the  an- 
cient masters,  and  the  collection  of  engravings,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  in  Europe  ;  a  library  of  works  relating  to  the  fine  arts,  an  entraDce- 
hall,  and  accommodations  for  the  students  aiid  offices  of  the  establishment. 
It  is  the  upper  floor  which  is  to  contain  the  pictures :  this  consists  of  a  raeep- 
tion-room,  and  along  the  front  of  the  building  runs  a  corridor,  aboit  foui 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen  in  width,  lighted  by  twenty-fire  feftj 
arched  windows,  having  on  the  other  side  ten  doors  opening  into  tbe  seren 
halls  for  containing  the  larger  pictures  of  the  collection ;  on  the  nortl^  iide  of 
these  seven  halls  are  twenty-three  cabinets,  in  which  are  to  he  pieced  ihe 
smaller  pictures  of  the  difforent  schools,  to  which  the  adjoining  ha&s  mn  ap- 
propriated, all  lighted  from  the  north.  The  centre  halls,  which  are  about 
bf\y  feet  in  height,  are  lighted  by  lanterns  from  the  top.  From  the  wiD* 
dows  of  the  long  comdor  to  the  south  a  splendid  view  is  affotdedof  the  fiue 
range  of  the  Tyn>lean  Alps.  The  whole  of  this  comdor,  whfaA  doi^  wA 
contain  any  ancient  picture,  is  painted  in  fresco,  in  imitation  of  the  Loggic 
of  the  Vatican  by  Raphael.  Ihe  cupolas  over  each  window  contaw scenes 
from  the  lives  of  the  most  distinguishcHl  painteiti,  chronologically  arnmged, 
thus  fbrmine  a  graphic  history  of  painting,  an  appropriate  Becompamaieiit  to 
a  gallery  of^pictures. 

It  is  from  this  corridor  that  the  visiter  to  the  gallery  may  enter  through 
any  one  of  the  doors  at  once  into  the  particular  school  which  be  wishes  to 
inspect,  without  first  passing  through  the  whole  range,  and  having  his  miad 
distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of  objects  or  his  eyes  dazzled  and  fatigued. 
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There  is  one  other  point  which  should  be  particularly  mentioned  with 
regard  to  the  picture  gallery,  which  is  the  extreme  care  which  has  licen  taken 
by  Baron  Klenze,  assisted  by  other  scientific  persons  at  Munich,  with  re^rd 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  lanterns  by  which  the  centre  halls  are  lighted. 
These  are  so  managed  that  the  light  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  ftiur 
sides  of  the  hall,  so  that  on  looking  at  the  corner  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish the  line  of  junction  of  the  angles ;  and  between  the  darkest  and  tfap 
lightest  part  of  the  walls  not  above  two  or  three  degi'ees  of  difference  are 
perceptible.  Both  the  statue  gallery  and  the  picture  gallery,  sis  well  as  all 
other  repertories  of  art  belonging  to  the  king,  are  freely  open  to  the  in^r- 
tion  of  tiie  public  on  stated  days. 

Bremen,  on  the  Weser,  is  one  of  the  oldest  Hanscatic  towns  whose  history 
is  connected  with  the  commerce  of  that  period  of  the  middle  nges  when  n 
solitary  vessel  scarcely  darod  yet  to  venture  on  the  unprotected  seiis;  ibrafter 
the  Vikinc^r  or  sea-ki!iu;s  had  ceased  to  carry  dismay  on  every  coast,  the  peace- 
ful mariner  was  harassed  by  their  piratical  successors,  who,  altliuuirh  conduct- 
ing their  plundering  opcMatioiis  on  a  smaller  scale,  were  scan'oly  less  ipjarioiet 
to  the  nsing  interests  of  cominerce.  The  Hanseatic  league  win  a  confeder- 
ation of  towns  interested  in  maintaining  a  safe  intercourse  by  sea,  and  (nm 
the  period  of  its  formation,  at  the  end  of  the  twelflh  or  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  piracies  and  disorders  which  it  was  intended  to lup 
press  gradually  diminished.  The  prosperity  of  most  of  the  old  coramercial 
towns  on  the  continent  dates  from  about  this  period. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  Bremen  was  made  a  bishop's  see 
by  Charlemagne,  and  subsequently  it  was  incorporated  with  the  arcbbiib<ip- 
ric  of  Hamburgh ;  but  this  led  to  a  series  of  contests  between  the  chaptcn 
of  the  two  towns,  which  only  terminated  by  Bremen  being  made  the  seat  of 
the  archbishopnc.  Bremen  prospered  under  the  government  of  its  ecclesi- 
astical rulers,  who  favored  its  union  with  the  Hanse  towns,  tlK>ugh,  at  a  siil)- 
se(|ucnt  period,  they  opposed  its  recognition  .is  a  free  town  of  the  holy  Rii- 
man  empire,  a  privilege  which,  however,  it  aflerward  obtained).  By  thv 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  Bremen  camo  into  the  hands  of  the  Swe<lcs,  who  con- 
verted the  archbishopnc  into  a  secular  duchy.  In  1712,  it  became  a  eonquet^t 
of  Denmark,  and  was  sold  by  that  state  to  the  electorate  of  Brunswick.  It 
was  not  until  1731,  when  the  adjustment  of  some  disputes  with  thedokes  '»t' 
Brunswick  took  place,  that  Bremen  again  enjoyed  its  former  freedom;  whi«ii 
was  again  subverted  by  the  French,  who,  in  1810,  made  it  the  capital  ol  :\ 
department  of  the  French  empire.  It  owed  its  restoratioti  to  indopendenci' 
to  the  battle  of  Leipzig  and  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  and  under  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  Bremen,  with  sixty-seven  square  miles  of  adjoining  tenitory,  l>e- 
came  a  member  of  the  Germanic  confederation,  and  one  of  the  three  Hanse 
towns,  Hamburg  and  Liibeck  being  the  other  two. 

The  Weser  divides  Bremen  into  two  unequal  portions ;  the  old  town,  with 
its  large  suburbs  containing  handsome  mansions  and  villas,  l>eing  on  therigbt 
bank,  and  the  new  tovvm,  begun  in  162.5,  being  on  the  left,  without  any  8ul»- 
urbs.  The  narrowness  of  the  streets  and  the  lofly  houses,  give  a  gloomy  a{^ 
pearance  to  the  more  ancient  part  of  Bremen,  though  it  also  contains  somr 
spacious  streets,  and  in  the  new  town  they  are  generally  wide  and  straiglit. 
Cemeteries  have  been  fonned  outside  the  toAvn,  and  the  deserted  churrhyanls, 
no  longer  employed  as  burial-grounds,  allow  of  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  and 
as  these  are  almost  the  only  open  spaces  of  any  magnitude  in  the  old  town,  they 
i-ender  it  more  healthy.  The  i*amparts,  as  we  frequently  find  in  old  to^^-ns  oi 
the  cimtinent,  have  been  razed  and  converted  into  agreeable  promenades.  Tl  e 
quays  on  each  side  of  the  river  afford  a  good  view  of  the  town.     Brcnieu 
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contains  about  5,900  houses,  and  1,100  granaries,  manufactories,  warebousc^. 
mills,  &c.  The  population  of  the  town  amounts  to  rather  more  than  41.000, 
five  sevenths  of  vtrhom  are  Lutherans,  and  there  are  14,000  persons  beloB|^* 
ing  to  the  reformed  church,  1,500  Roman  catholics,  and  about  1,100  Jcwk. 
Individuals  are  admissible  to  public  offices  without  reference  to  their  religious 
creed.  The  cathedral,  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  church  of  Sr. 
Augarius,  with  its  handsome  spire,  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  bigb, 
are  the  only  ecclesiastical  edifices  possessing  much  interest.  The  archiepi»- 
copal  palace  has  been  converted  into  a  town-halL  This  circumstance,  as 
well  as  the  razing  of  the  ramparts,  is  an  indication  of  the  important  changes 
which  public  feeling  has  undergone  in  the  course  of  centuries.  The  town- 
hall,  a  view  of  which  is  griven  in  the  engraving,  has  been  completely  renovs- 
ted  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  piazzas  have  been  opened  to  the  public. 
Here  is  the  former  town-hall,  built  in  1405,  below  which  are  the  large  wine* 
cellars.  We  may  form  some  notion  of  the  heartiness  of  burgher  hospitality 
in  the  olden  times,  from  the  capacity  of  these  cellars,  but  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  and  a  spirit  of  jovial  conviviality,  were,  at  that  period,  the  chief  ex- 
citements which  the  state  of  society  afforded.  Wines  of  the  vintage  of  1624 
are,  or  were  lately,  to  be  found  in  the  town-hall  cellars ;  and  in  one  cellai 
there  are  a  dozen  vats  called  the  Twelve  Apostles,  which  contained  bocb- 
lieimer  and  riidesheimer  made  early  in  the  last  centm*y.  There  are  apart- 
ments running  down  one  side  of  the  vaults  for  the  convenience  of  regaling 
parties.  The  exchange  combines  accommodation  for  men  of  business  and 
pleasure,  a  large  concert-room  and  ball-rooms  being  under  its  roo£  In  tbe 
museum,  erected  in  1801,  there  are  an  extensive  library,  and  collections  in 
natural  history  and  the  arts.  The  two  gymnasia  and  the  high  school,  tbe 
theatre,  arsenal,  weighing-house,  and  Dr.  Olbers's  observatory,  from  idiicb 
he  discovered  Pallas  and  Vesta,  are  the  most  prominent  public  edifices  of 
Bremen. 

The  territory  of  the  free  Hanseatic  state  of  Bremen,  consists  chiefly  of 
marsh  land  intersected  by  many  water-courses  and  canals,  and,  besides  tbe 
Weser,  by  one  or  two  small  rivers.  Agricultural  industry  is  chiefly  directed 
t(»  tbe  breeding  of  cattle,  which  are  of  a  superior  kind,  and  little  com  ii 
grown  except  m  a  few  elevated  places.  In  addition  to  Bremen,  this  little 
state  comprises  two  other  towns  and  fifty-eiglit  villages  and  hamlets.  Tbe 
government  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  in  the  **  convention  of  burgesses,"  wbicb 
consists  of  citizens  paying  a  certain  amount  of  taxes.  The  senate  choosei 
its  members  by  ballot,  out  of  a  certain  number  of  candidates  selected  by  tbe 
burgesses.  They  are  elected  for  life,  and  exercise  all  executive  functions,  ad- 
ministering justice,  regulating  the  police,  licensing  the  ministers  of  religion, 
and  controlling  public  instruction ;  and  in  their  executive  capacity  they  are 
responsible  ministers.  The  convention,  conjointly  with  the  senate,  determine 
the  amount  and  application  of  the  public  revenue,  and  matters  relating  to 
commerce  and  navigation  are  more  immediately  under  the  control  of  tbe  for- 
mer body.  The  debt  of  the  state  exceeds  $3,000,000,  and  the  annual  reve- 
iiixe  amounts  to  about  $600,000. 

Manufactures  of  woollens,  hats,  tobacco,  refined  sugar,  rape  oil,  soap,  starcb, 
cables,  ropes,  cotton  yam,  cottons,  and  silks,  are  carried  on  at  Bremen ;  and 
there  are  also  tanneries,  flour-mills,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  It  has  in  ad- 
dition, a  very  extensive  trade,  both  witlr  foreign  parts  and  the  interior  of 
Germany,  being  the  emporium  for  the  countries  watered  by  the  Weser.  It 
IS  the  seaport  of  the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
and  of  Brunswick  and  Hesse :  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  are  connected  by  a 
navigable  canal.     The  principal  imports  in  1832  were  31,000,000  lbs.  of  to- 
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i>aGco»  d9»000,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  14,000,000  lbs.  of  coflfee,  39,000  tuns  of 
south-sea  whale  oil,  and  33,000  hogsheads  and  PJpes  of  wine.  These  are 
warehoosed  at  Bremen,  and  afterward  distributed  for  consumption.  The  re- 
turoB  from  the  interior  consist  of  lead,  copper,  iron-vrire,  glass,  grain  and 
potatoes,  oak  and  fir  timber,  bark,  drugs,  hemp  and  flax,  woi)U  i*ag8,  paper, 
liDens,  and  other  raw  and  manufactured  articles.  Only  vessels  drawing  seven 
feet  water  can  come  up  to  the  town.  Vessels  of  the  largest  size  stop  at 
Braake,  au  Oldenburgh  port,  and  their  cargoes  are  put  into  boats  and  lighters 
and  brought  to  Bremen.  Smaller  vessels  can  come  up  as  far  as  Bergerac,  a 
port  within  the  state  of  Bremen.  The  number  of  vessels  which  cleared  in- 
ward at  Bremen  in  1832,  was,  1,116,  of  which  123  were  from  the  United 
States;  and  in  1835,  the  arrivals  were  1.085.  The  commercial  interests  of 
Bremen  are  represented  by  a  body  called  the  college  of  eldera,  which  is 
possessed  of  great  powers  in  questions  relating  to  trade  and  navigation,  beiug 
in  many  respects  independent  of  the  executive. 

St.  Stephen's  CnuRcii. — The  city  of  Vienna,  the  capital  of  the  empire 
of  Austria,  is  inferior  in  extent  to  most  of  the  other  European  capitals — the 
circumference  of  what  is  properly  called  the  town  being  only  about  three 
miles.  This  is  the  whole  that  is  surrounded  by  the  ancient  walls.  The  sub- 
urbs, indeed,  which  were  also  walled  round  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, spread  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  these  limits;  but  of  the  space 
which  they  cover,  a  very  large  portion  consists  merely  of  gardens  and  open 
fields.  Although  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  town  and  the  suburbs  is 
about  equal  in  extent  to  Paris,  the  population  probably  does  not  exceed  three 
hundred  thousand,  or  little  more  than  a  third  of  that  of  the  French  capital. 
In  ancient  times,  however,  its  dimensions  were  much  more  contracted;  for 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  which  is  now  nearly  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  is 
stated  to  have  been  oiiginally  built  without  the  walls.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  monuments  of  Gothic  architecture  which  now  exist.  It  is 
three  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  by  two  hundred  and  twenty  in  breadth, 
and  eighty  in  height ;  but  its  most  remarkable  feature  is  its  tower,  termina- 
ting in  a  pyramidical  spire,  the  height  of  which  is  said  to  be  four  hundred 
and  thirty,  or  according  to  some  authoiities  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  It 
rises  far  above  everything  else  in  the  city.  A  staircase  conducts  to  the  sum- 
mit, the  number  of  steps  in  which  is  seven  hundred ;  and  the  view  thence, 
over  the  extensive  and  richly-cultivated  plain  in  the  midst  of  which  Vienna 
stands,  is  described  as  being  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  This  lofly  and 
beautiful  tower  (for  the  richness  of  its  architecture  equals  its  surprising  ele- 
vation) rises  from  the  south  side  of  the  church.  A  similar  tower  on  the  op- 
]K)site  side  of  the  church  is  supposed  to  have  been  intended  in  the  original 
design;  and  the  popular  tradition  is,  that  afler  it  had  been  carried  as  high 
as  the  roof  of  the  church,  the  builder  was  thrown  from  a  window  and  killed 
by  the  person  who  had  built  the  former,  and  who  took  this  way  of  prevent- 
ing his  own  erection  from  being  equalled  or  surpassed  by  his  rival.  A  sculp- 
ture  in  marble,  which  stands  under  the  pulpit,  of  a  man  looking  out  from  a 
window,  is  pointed  to  as  the  record  and  evidence  of  this  event;  but  it  is  more 
]>robable  that  the  story  has  been  made  for  the  sculpture  than  that  the  sculp- 
ture refers  to  the  story. 

Even  the  bitterest  enemies,  both  of  the  Austrian  power  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  itself,  have  been  won  to  admiration  by  the  beauty  of  the  tower  of 
St.  Stephen's.    As  in  ancient  times  at  the  destruction  of  Thebes, 

**  The  great  Bmethian  oonqneror  bid  ipera 
The  boQM  of  Findanie.  when  tenple  tod  tower 
Went  to  the groand }' 
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80  the  Turkish  sultan,  Soliman  II.,  when  he  besieged  Vienna,  in  1529,  gave 
orders  that  the  canuonieni  should  carefully  avoid  touching  with  their  shot  this 
noble  spire.  In  acknowledgment  of  the  sultan's  generosity,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  crescent  and  star,  the  Ottoman  arms  should  be  engraved  on  one  of 
the  highest  pinnacles;  and  there,  accordingly,  they  were  to  be  seen  till  the 
last  siege  in  1683,  when  Kara  Mustapha,  by  whom  the  bombardment  was 
carried  on,  not  having  obson-ed  the  same  forbearance,  they  were  obliterated. 
It  was  on  this  latter  occasion,  when  the  Turkish  army,  consisted  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  after  having  continued  the  attack  for  twenty-three  days, 
and  brought  the  city  to  the  brink  of  surrender,  was  suddenly  fallen  uponaiMl 
cut  to  pieces  by  a  much  smaller  force  under  the  command  of  the  great  J(»l,ij 
Sobieski,  that  a  bell  was  cast  for  the  tower  of  St.  Stephen's,  from  the  can- 
non that  were  captured.  The  bell  contains  above  eighteen  tons  of  metal, 
and  is  ten  feet  in  heij^ht,  and  thirty-two  in  circumference. 

The  first  church  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  St.  Stephen's  wan 
erected  by  Duke  Henry  I.,  in  lli4  ;  but  after  having  been  twice  burnt  down, 
the  edifice  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1270.  It  was  oriu^inally  dedicated  to  all 
the  saints  ;  and  was  not  made  a  cathedral  till  after  the  middle  of  tlir  four- 
teenth century.  About  the  same  time  it  was  re])iiired  and  gi-eatly  oijljir£jed 
by  Rodolphus  IV.  The  tower,  however,  is  of  still  later  date ;  all  that  pjm, 
nt  least,  which  is  above  the  walls,  having  ccitainly  been  erected  since  1400. 
The  Dukes  Abert  III.  and  IV.,  have  the  credit  of  comniencinLf  and  comple- 
ting it. 

The  whole  of  the  calhredral,  which  is  built  of  freestone,  is  richly  decora- 
ted, both  externally  and  in  its  interior,  with  figures  and  other  ornamental 
chiselling  in  the  favorite  style  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  erected.  The  in 
side  is  also  adorned  by  between  thirty  and  forty  altars,  all  of  marble,  amonjr 
which  the  high  altar  is  remarkably  s])lcndid.  To  these  are  to  be  added  nu- 
merous monuments  or  mausoleums.  That  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  is 
said  to  have  cost  forty  thousand  ducats.  Another  of  gieat  sumptiiousness  b 
that  of  the  famous  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.     It  was  only  completed  in  1759. 

Strashurg  Cathedral. — The  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  has  lefl  us 
nothing  gi-eater  or  more  wonderful  than  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg.  The 
engraving  represents  it  as  seen  from  the  west,  with  its  splendid  spire,  unri- 
valled in  beauty  as  it  is  in  height — springing  up,  it  may  almost  be  said,  till 
it  disappears  in  the  clouds.  It  is  impossible  to  gaze  on  the  far-ascending 
column,  with  its  tier  on  tier  of  sculptured  masonry  piled  in  endless  succes- 
sion, without  feeling  the  spirit  drawn  up  along  with  it  toward  a  higher  world. 
There,  too,  it  has  stood  unchanged  for  upward  of  five  hundred  yeai*8,  lookin«4 
down  upon  all  things  else,  constantly  in  motion  and  passing  away,  as  if  it 
alone,  though  resting  on  the  mutable  earth,  were  not  of  it,  but  as  enduriii^ 
as  the  heaven  it  points  to.  By  all  its  associations  it  calls  us  out  of  and  avi*:iy 
from  this  present  time.  It  is  the  representative  of  the  future  and  it  is  als(» 
the  monument  of  the  past — the  surviving  witness  in  its  venerable  antiquity, 
of  a  long  procession  of  revolutions  and  grand  events  which  stir  or  dazzlt^ 
men  now  only  in  the  pictures  of  history. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg  is  still  older  than  the 
spire ;  and  part  of  it  dates  almost  from  the  dawn  of  modern  civilizalion. 
Tradition  asserts  that,  before  the  country  was  subdued  by  the  Roman  arms, 
the  Celts  worshipped  their  divinity  Esus,  the  god  of  war,  under  a  tree  which 
grew  upon  the  spot  where  the  cathedral  now  stands.  This  sacred  tree  the 
Romans  are  said  to  have  cut  down,  and  in  its  stead  to  have  elected  a  temple, 
where  the  inhabitants  paid  their  devotions  to  the  German  Hercules,  whom 
they  called  Kruzmanna,  the  same  word  with  the  modem  German  Kriegemau, 
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or  warrior.  The  old  ecclesiastical  chronicles  relate,  that  the  first  Chriidu 
church  built  on  the  spot  was  erected  by  St.  Amand,  the  first  bishop  of  the 
Alsatians,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  After  it  had  stood  a  hun- 
dred years,  it  was  destroyed  by  Attila  and  his  Huns.  From  the  time  of  the 
devastation  of  these  barbarians,  the  place  remained  desolate  and  uninhabited 
till  it  was  restored,  in  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  by  Cloris, 
king  of  the  Franks,  who  also  rebuilt  the  church,  as  was  the  fashion  ip  those 
times,  of  wood.  It  was  now  that  Strasburg  received  its  present  name,  whidi 
signifies  the  town  of  the  street,  having  been  called  Argentoratum,  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 

The  present  cathedral  was  begun  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century 
by  the  French  king  Pepin  le  Bref,  and  finished  by  his  son  and  successor  Char- 
lemagne. The  walls  of  the  choir  still  remain  as  they  were  completed  by 
these  two  monarchs  in  that  remote  age.  The  rest  of  the  ancient  cathedral 
was  destroyed  in  the  war  which  followed  the  death  of  the  emperor  OtholII, 
in  the  year  1002.  Their  restoration  was  commenced  in  1015,  by  the  bishop 
Worinhaire,  or  Weraer,  by  whom  the  work  was  continued  with  great  spirit 
till  his  death,  in  1028,  above  a  hundred  thousand  persons,  it  is  stated,  having 
been  all  that  time  employed,  numbei's  of  whom  came  from  foreign  countries. 
The  wages  of  many  of  them  were  paid  merely  in  pardons  and  indulgences. 
Afler  Werner's  death,  however,  the  zeal  with  which  the  pious  undertaking 
was  prosecuted  waxed  faint,  and  the  body  of  the  church  was  not  completed 
till  the  year  1275,  being  a  space  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  from  the 
date  of  its  commencement. 

It  still,  however,  wanted  the  crowning  ornament  and  distinction  of  a  Chris- 
tian temple,  a  tower  or  spire :  that  addition  immediate  preparations  were 
made  to  supply.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  1277,  the  firet  stone  of  the 
present  spire  was  laid  by  the  bishop,  Conrad  de  Lichtenberg.  The  design- 
er and  master  builder  was  Ervin  do  Steinbach,  who,  by  this  creation  of  his 
genius,  has  shown  himself  to  have  been  one  of  the  gi'eatest  architects  that 
ever  existed.  His  design,  however,  as  appears  from  the  original  still  pre- 
served in  the  cathedral,  differed  from  the  one  which  has  been  actually  execu- 
ted, inasmuch  as  it  embraced  the  erection  of  two  spires,  one  over  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  western  facade,  whereas  only  that  to  the  north  has  bc^n  erect 
ed.  Emu  de  Steinbach  died  in  1318,  and  was  succeeded  as  master-builder 
by  his  son  John,  who  superintended  the  work  till  his  death,  in  1339.  Thf 
spire  was  not  finished  till  1438,  having  thus  been  the  work  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty-one  years.  The  architect  who  brought  the  work  to  a  conclusion  wa^ 
John  Hiilz,  who  survived  to  enjoy  the  reputation  which  it  brought  him  till 
1449. 

Very  different  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  height  of  the  spire  of  StrJi"- 
burg  cathedral :  some  so  extravagant  tliat  they  have  extended  it  to  twice  whsit 
it  actually  is.  According  to  a  work  entitled  "  Description  de  la  Cathedral  de 
Strasbourg,"  printed  in  that  city  in  1817,  being  an  enlarged  and  correcteii 
edition  of  a  former  publication,  by  a  writer  of  the  name  of  Francois  Mile:, 
the  most  accurate  measurement  makes  it  about  four  hundred  and  ninety-four 
feet  high,  being  within  thirty  feet  of  the  height  of  the  largest  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids.  It  is  said  that  in  En^in  de  Steinbach's  original  design,  each  o!' 
the  two  towers  which  he  proposed  to  erect  is  raised  a  hundred  feet  beyond 
this  height. 

The  single  spire  which  the  building  possesses  rises,  as  has  been  menticioed. 
from  the  northern  end  of  the  west  front,  and  surmounts  one  of  the  three  gfeat 
doors  by  Which  that  &9ade  is  pierced.  Besides  its  unsurpassed  elerBtioo,  tlie 
structure  has  all  the  oUier  characters  of  a  perfisct  work.     Noching  caa  be  coo- 
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ceived  more  wonderful  than  the  conBummate  art  by  which  the  architect  has 
combined  the  greatest  strength  with  the  most  admirable  lightness  and  airi- 
ness. The  masonry  does  not  present  to  the  eye  a  solid  mass,  but  is  almost  ' 
from  the  base  to  the  summit  a  succession  of  columns  and  arches  with  open- 
ings between,  springing  up  as  if,  instead  of  being  supported  by,  they  grew 
out  of  each  other.  The  outline  of  the  whole,  at  the  same  time,  is  one  of 
faultless  beauty,  while  the  ornamental  sculpturing  thnmghout  is  so  ridi  and 
delicate  that  its  appearance  has  been  usually  compared  to  that  of  lace.  *'  The 
ancient  architects,"  says  the  French  writer  Laiigier,  in  his  **  Essai  sur  T Ar- 
chitecture," **  excelled  in  the  construction  of  spires.  They  seized  in  a  mar- 
vellous manner  the  spirit  of  that  sort  of  work,  and  carried  to  the  utmost 
length  the  artifices  upon  which  it  depends.  They  possessed  the  secret  of  uni- 
ting in  their  erections  lightness  and  delicacy  of  workmanship  to  elegance  of 
form  ;  and,  avoiding  equally  the  over- attenuated  and  the  over-massive,  they 
attained  the  precise  point  in  which  consists  the  true  beauty  of  this  description 
of  building.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  compared  to  the  spire  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Strasburg.  This  superb  pyramid  is  a  masterpiece  of  skill,  ravish- 
ing our  senses  at  once  by  its  prodigious  elevation,  the  exactness  of  its  grad- 
ual diminution,  its  pleasing  shape,  the  justness  of  its  proportion,  and  the  ex- 
quisite finish  of  its  workmanship.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  architect  ever 
produced  a  work  so  boldly  imagined,  so  felicitously  conceived,  and  so  admi- 
rably executed.  There  is  more  art  and  genius  in  this  one  performance  than 
in  all  else  that  we  have  most  wonderful  in  architecture." 

The  cathedral  of  Strasburg  stands  in  what  is  called  the  Place  du  D6me, 
which  is  the  highest  ground  in  the  city ;  and  a  tolerably  complete  view  of  the 
east  end  may  be  obtained  from  the  squai'e.  The  surrounding  houses  press 
rather  close  upon  it  in  other  parts  ;  and  indeed  the  north  and  south  sides  are 
hidden  for  nearly  their  whole  leneth  by  rows  of  shops,  which  were  only  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  detached  from  the  very  walls  of  the  sacred 
edifice.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir,  without  a  transept,  the  breadth,  how- 
ever, being  enlarged  at  the  choir  by  the  contiguity  of  several  chapels  dedicated 
to  particular  saints,  and  other  apartments.  The  length  of  the  interior  from 
east  to  west  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet ;  the  breadth  of  the  nave 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  ;  and  its  height  seventy-two.  The  choir,  which 
is  as  usual  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  screen,  is  also  raised  about  twelve  or 
lifteen  feet  above  it.  The  nave  is  separated  from  its  side  aisles  by  two  rows 
of  nine  pillars  each,  which  are  so  massive  that  the  largest  is  seventy-two  feel 
in  circumference.  The  windows  which  range  along  the  north  and  south  walls 
are  filled  with  painted  glass ;  and  over  the  middle  or  principal  entrance  in  the 
west  end  there  is  what  is  called  a  rose-window  of  forty-eight  feet  in  diameter, 
of  exquisite  richness  and  beauty.  The  magnificence  of  the  interior  of  the 
church  is  further  increased  by  many  noble  paintings,  the  productions  of  some 
of  the  greatest  of  the  old  masters,  which  cover  the  walls. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  this  cathedral  is  its  famous  clock ;  a  full  desctiptioti 
of  which  will  be  found  in  our  chapter  on  ingenious  mechanism,  page  367. 

Freiburg  is  a  town  which  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  mountainous  and 
woody  district  of  Brisgau,  and  now  the  chief  place  of  the  circle  of  Treisam  in 
the  grand-duchy  of  Baden.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Treisam,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Black  forest  by  the 
great  road  leading  from  the  Rhine.  The  town  is  not  of  high  antiquity.  It 
was  originally  a  village  occupied  by  the  workmen  in  the  neighboring  mines, 
the  produce  of  which  furnished  the  means  for  the  foundation  of  the  city  and 
the  erection  of  the  churches  and  monasteries  by  which  it  is  still  adorned.  As 
a  city,  it  was  founded  in  the  year  1120,  by  Berchtold  III.,  duke  of  Zaringen, 
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from  whose  descendants  it  passed  to  the  counts  of  Furatenberg,  with  whom  it 
had  many  disputes  on  account  of  its  privileges.  Much  bad  feeling  was  in 
consequence  engendered  between  the  parties,  and  blood  was  shed  in  Sie  qaar- 
rel ;  but,  at  last.  Count  Egon  was  inauced  (in  the  year  1386)  to  come  to  an 
arrangement,  by  which,  for  the  consideration  of  twenty  thousand  marks  of 
silver,  he  conceded  to  the  town  the  freedom  it  desired,  and  transferred  his  re- 
served rights,  as  we  understand  this  rather  complicated  transaction^  to  his 
cousin  the  prince  of  Austria,  by  whom  the  above  sum  was  advanced.  The 
town  was  thenceforth  called  Freiburg  or  Freetown.  In  the  course  of  its  his- 
tory, we  learn  that  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  stood  repeated  sieges  before 
1744,  when  it  was  taken  and  dismantled  by  the  French.  It  was  again  taken 
by  them  in  1796 ;  and  was  ultimately,  with  the  district  of  Brisgau,  ceded  to 
Baden  by  Austria,  at  the  peace  of  Presburg,  in  1805. 

Freiburg  is  described  as  a  very  lively  and  open  city.  The  streets  are  wide, 
well  paved,  and  traversed  by  streams  of  clear  water ;  the  houses  are  good, 
and  me  town  is  well  furnished  with  fountains,  hotels,-  and  public  builoiDg'. 
The  population  is  at  present  about  ten  thousand. 

The  minster  of  Freiburg,  which  is  represented  in  our  engraving,  is  a  veiy 
magnificent  structure.  The  tower  is  much  admired  as  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  complete  Gothic  steeples  extant  It  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  height 
than  for  its  beautiful  figure  and  fine  workmanship — the  structure  being  from 
the  foundation  to  the  summit  composed  of  ornamented  and  sculptured  stones. 
Its  elevation  is  variously  stated,  some  accounts  representing  it  to  be  ^xc 
hundred  and  thirteen  feet — which  is  nineteen  feet  higher  than  that  of  Slras- 
burg.     We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  precise  date  of  its  erection. 

within  the  walls  of  the  fine  old  church  ox  Strat  ford-on- A  von,  represented 
in  the  accompanying  cngi'aving,  lie  the  ashes  of  Siiakspere.  In  a  small  house 
still  standing  in  the  same  town,  was  tho  great  poet  bom.  We  may  best  con- 
vey to  our  readers  some  impression  of  the  interest  which  we  have  feh  in 
visiting  this  spot,  by  reprinting  somo  passages  from  "  The  Sketch-Book" 
of  Washington  Irving,  one  of  our  most  pleasing  and  accomplished  wri- 
ters : — 

"  I  had  came  to  Stratford  on  a  poetical  pilgrimage.  My  first  visit  was  to 
the  house  where  Shakspere  wms  bom,  and  where,  according  to  tradition,  be 
was  brought  up  to  his  father's  craft  of  wool-combing.  It  is  a  small,  mean- 
looking  edifice  of  wood  and  plaster,  a  tme  nestling-place  of  genius,  which 
seems  to  delight  in  hatching  its  offspring  in  by-comers.  The  walls  of  it? 
squalid  chambers  are  covered  with  names  and  inscriptions,  in  every  language, 
by  pilgrims  of  all  nations,  ranks,  and  conditions,  from  the  prince  to  the  jieas- 
ant;  and  present  a  simple  but  striking  inatauceof  the  spontaneous  and  univer- 
sal homage  of  mankind  to  the  great  poet  of  nature. 

"  The  house  is  shown  by  a  garrulous  old  lady,  in  a  frosty  red  face,  liq^blcd 
up  by  a  cold  blue  anxious  eye,  and  garnished  with  artificial  locks  of  flaxoii 
hair,  curling  from  under  an  exceedingly  dirty  cap.  She  was  peculiarly  as- 
siduous in  exhibiting  the  relics  with  which  this,  like  all  other  celebrated 
shrines,  abounds.  There  was  the  shattered  stock  of  the  very  matchlock  with 
which  Shakspere  shot  the  deer,  on  his  poaching  exploit.  There,  too,  was  his 
tobacco-box,  which  proves  that  he  was  a  rival  smoker  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ; 
the  sword  also  with  which  he  played  Hamlet ;  and  the  identical  lantern  with 
which  Friar  Laurence  discovered  Romeo  and  Juliet  at  the  tomb !  There 
was  an  ample  supply  also  of  Shakspcre's  mulberry-tree,  which  seems  to  have 
as  extraordinary  powers  of  self-multiplication  as  the  wood  of  the  true  cross, 
of  which  there  is  enough  extant  to  build  a  ship-of-the-line." 

Since  the  visit  of  Mr.  IiTing  to  Stratford,  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of 
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Parish  Charch  of  Stratford<on-Avon. 

hakspere's  house  have  been  obliterated.  We  can  no  longer  hunt  out  the 
andwriting  of  Garrick  or  Byron  amid  the  crowd  of  Smiths  and  Whites  whom 
jriosity  had  brought  hither.  The  ancient  tenant  of  the  house,  the  keeper 
r  the  Shaksperian  relics  described  ahove,  being  ejected  from  the  j)remiscs 
hich  she  had  so  long  occupied  with  profit,  in  a  fit  of  wruth  had  the  sacred 
alls  smeared  over  with  whitewash  the  night  before  she  quitted  them.  The 
!d  lady  had  moved  with  her  heap  f»f  relics  to  a  house  on  the  opposite  side 
fthe  way  when  we  visited  Stratford  about  seven  years  ago.  But  the  knowl- 
Ige  of  her  malicious  outrage  prevented  us  looking  on  her  trumpery  with 
ly  patience.  We  had  ceased  to  have  any  faith  in  these  matters.  We  re- 
ised  to  sit  in  her  Shakspere's  chair,  affirming,  to  her  great  mortification,  thnt 
le  real  chair  had  been  sold  to  the  emperess  of  Russia ;  and,  worst  of  all,  we 
'fused  to  purchase  her  own  play  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Poor  woman  ! 
ic  claimed  to  bo  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  poet,  and,  to  prove  her  claim 
»  the  inheritance  of  his  genius,  wrote  the  most  execi-able  verses  that  folly 
rer  produced.  We  could  have  forgiven  her  bad  verses,  had  some  of  Shak- 
)ere*8  good  humor  and  kindness  ofheart  descended  to  her.  But  she  white- 
ashed  out  all  the  names,  noble  and  ignoble,  of  the  sacred  chamber,  to  spite 
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her  suceciaor !  Her  play  and  her  plaster  doubly  destroyed  all  belief  in  he? 
pedigree  !  We  should  add,  that  the  exterior  of  Shakspere's  house  has  be«i 
mudi  altered  within  the  last  forty  years.  The  annexed  engraving  exhibits  it 
as  it  appeared  in  1788. 

We  proceed  with  Mr. 
living's  agreeable  narra- 
tive:— 

**  From  the  birthplace 
of  Shakspere  a  few  paces 
brought  me  to  his  grave. 
—He  lies  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  the  parish- 
church,  a  large  and  ven- 
erable pile,  mouldering 
with  age,  but  richly  or- 
namented. It  stands  on 
the  banks  of  the  Avon, 
on  an  embowered  pointy 
and  separated  by  adjoin- 
ing gardens  from  the  su- 
burbs of  the  town.  Its  situation  is  quiel  and  rehired  ;  the  river  runs  murmur- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  churchyard,  and  the  elms  which  grow  upon  its  banks 
droop  their  branches  into  its  clear  bosom.  An  avenue  of  limes,  the  boughs 
of  which  are  curiously  interlaced,  so  as  to  form  in  summer  an  arched  way  of 
foliage,  leads  up  from  the  gate  of  the  yard  to  the  church-porcli.  The  graves 
are  overgrown  with  grass  ;  the  gray  tombstones,  some  of  them  nearly  sv&k 
into  the  earth,  are  half  covered  with  moss,  which  has  likewise  tinted  the  rev 
erond  old  building.  Small  birds  have  built  their  nests  among  the  cornices 
and  fissures  of  the  walls,  and  keep  up  a  continual  flutter  and  chirping ;  aad 
rooks  are  sailing  and  cawing  about  its  lofty  gray  spire. 

"  We  approached  the  church  through  the  avenue  of  limes,  and  entered  by 
a  Gothic  porch,  highly  ornamented,  with  carved  doors  of  massive  oak.  The 
interior  is  spacious,  and  the  architecture  and  embellishments  superior  to  those 
of  most  country  churches.  There  are  several  ancient  monuments  of  nobility 
and  gentry,  over  some  of  which  hang  funeral  escutcheons,  and  banners  drop- 
ping piecemeal  from  the  walls.  The  tomb  of  Shakspere  is  in  the  chanceL 
The  place  is  solemn  and  sepulchral.  Tall  elms  wave  oefbi-e  the  pointed  win* 
dows,  and  the  Avon,  which  runs  at  a  short  distance  from  the  walls,  keeps  Qp 
a  low  perpetual  murmur.  A  fiat  stone  marks  the  spot  where  the  bard  is  bu- 
ried. There  are  four  lines  inscribed  on  it,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Ub* 
self,  and  which  have  in  them  something  extremely  awful.  If  they  are  indeed 
his  own,  they  show  that  solicitude  about  the  quiet  of  the  grave  which  seeM 
natural  to  fine  sensibilities  and  thoughtful  minds  :— 

"  '  Good  friend,  for  Jcsua'  sake,  forbeare 
To  dig  the  du8t  enclosed  here. 
Blest  be  he  that  svarea  these  atooei^ 
And  carat  be  ho  that  moves  my  boDes  *  ^ 

**  Just  over  the  grave,  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  is  a  bust  of  Shaksperet  fnlt'Vf 
diortly  after  his  death,  and  considered  as  a  resemblance.  The  aspect  ifi  jinafh 
ant  and  serene,  with  a  finely-arched  forehead  ;  and  I  thought  I  could  reed  ie 
it  clear  indications  of  that  cheerful,  social  disposition,  by  which  he  was  ■• 
much  characterized  among  his  contemporaries  as  by  the  vastness  of  hit  ge- 
Bius.     The  inscription  mentions  his  age  at  the  tuoae  of  his  decease— fifty-three 
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jears ; — an  ontinMly  death 
far  the  world :  for  what  irait 
might  not  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  golden  au- 
tumn of  auch  a  mfaid,  shel- 
tered as  it  was  from  the 
stormy  vicissitudes  of  life, 
and  flourishing  in  the  sun- 
shine of  popular  and  royal 
favor! 

"  The  inscription  on  the 
tombstone  has  not  been 
without  its  effect  It  has 
prevented  the  I'emoval  of 
his  remains  from  the  bo- 
som of  his  native  place  to 
Westminster  Abbey, which 
was  at  one  time  contem- 
plated. A  few  years  since, 
also,  as  some  laborers  were 
digging  to  make  an  adjoin- 
ing vault,  the  earth  caved 
in,  so  as  to  leave  a  vacant 
space  almost  like  an  arch, 
through  which  one  might 
have  reached  into  bis  grave. 
No  one,  however,  presum- 
ed to  meddle  with  his  re- 
mains, so  awfully  guarded 
by  a  malediction; 'and  lest 
any  of  the  idle  or  the  curi- 
ous, or  any  collector  of  rel- 


Tomb  of  Shakspere. 


ics,  should  be  tempted  to  commit  depredations,  the  old  sexton  kept  watch 
over  the  place  for  two  days,  until  the  vault  was  finished,  and  the  apertuit) 

closed  again.  He  told  mc  that  he  had 
made  bold  to  look  in  at  the  hole,  but 
could  see  neither  coffin  nor  bones,  noth- 
ing hut  (lust  It  was  something,  I  thought, 
to  have  seen  the  dust  of  Shakspere. 

"  Next  to  his  grave  are  those  of  his 
wife,  his  favorite  daughter  Mrs.  Hall, 
and  others  of  his  family.  On  a  tomb 
close  by,  also,  is  a  full-length  effigy  of  his 
old  friend  John  Combe,  of  usurious  mem- 
ory, on  whom  he  is  said  to  have  written 
a  ludicrous  epitaph.  There  are  other 
monuments  around,  but  the  mind  refuses 
to  dwell  on  anything  that  is  not  connect- 
ed with  Shakspere.  His  idea  pervades 
the  place :  the  whole  pile  seems  but  as 
his  mausoleum.  The  feelings,  no  longer 
checked  and  thwarted  by  doubt,  here  in- 
dulge in  perfect  confidence ;  other  traces 
Bbalupeiv.  of  him  may  be  false'  or  dubious,  but  here 
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is  palpable  evidence  and  absolute  certainty.  As  I  trod  the  sounding  pare 
ment,  there  was  something  intense  and  thrilling  in  the  idea  that,  in  very  troth  ' 
the  remains  of  Shakspere  were  mouldering  beneath  my  feet.  It  was  a  bug 
time  before  I  could  prevail  upon  myself  to  leave  the  place ;  and  as  I  passed 
through  the  churchyard  I  plucked  a  branch  from  one  of  the  yew-trees,  tk 
only  relic  that  I  have  brought  from  Stratford." 

Mr.  Irving's  paper  continues  in  a  very  pretty  description  of  bis  visit  to  the 
old  family  seat  of  the  Lucys  at  Charlecot,  whose  park  was  the  scene  of  the 
hairbrained  exploits  of  which  Shakspere's  boyhood  has  been  accused.  Oui 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject,  except  to  give  die  cod- 
eluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Irving's  reflections  on  Stratford-on-Avon  :^- 

"  He  who  has  sought  renown  about  the  world,  and  has  reaped  a  fall  har 
vest  of  worldly  favor,  will  find,  after  all,  that  there  is  no  love,  no  admiration, 
no  applause,  so  sweet  to  the  soul  as  that  which  springs  up  in  his  native  place. 
It  is  there  that  he  seeks  to  be  gathered  in  peace  and  honor  among  his  knidred 
and  his  early  fHends.  And  when  the  weary  heart  and  failing  head  begin  to 
warn  him  that  the  evening  of  life  is  drawing  on,  he  turns  as  fondly  as  does 
the  infant  to  the  mother's  arms,  to  sink  to  sleep  in  the  bosom  of  the  scene  of 
his  childhood.  How  would  it  have  cheered  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  bard, 
when,  wandering  forth  in  disgrace  upon  a  doubtful  world,  he  cast  back  a 
heavy  look  upon  his  paternal  home,  could  he  have  foreseen  that,  before  many 
years,  he  should  return  to  it  covered  with  renown ;  that  his  name  should  be- 
come the  boast  and  glory  of  his  native  place  ;  that  his  ashes  should  be  reli- 
giously gruarded  as  its  most  precious  treasure ;  and  that  its  lessening  apiie,  on 
which  his  eyes  were  fixed  in  tearful  contemplation,  should  one  day  became 
the  beacon,  towering  amid  the  gentle  landscape,  to  guide  the  literary  pilgrim 
of  every  nation,  to  his  tomb !" 

Greenwich  Hospital. — The  opposite  banks  of  the  Thames  could  not  be 
more  fitly  adorned  than  they  are  by  those  two  great  monuments  of  the  pub- 
lic beneficence,  the  hospitals  of  Greenwich  and  Chelsea.  Both  these  re- 
treats are  splendid  places ;  the  former,  especially,  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent palaces  in  England ;  and  yet  their  inmates  are,  for  the  most  part, 
merely  private  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  muy  be  said  that  they  are,  after  all, 
but  the  abodes  of  persons  of  poor  and  low  degree,  and  that  there  is  an  un- 
Buitableucss  in  giving  those  a  palace  to  dwell  in  wliose  mode  of  life  in  other 
respects  is  about  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  cottages.  Thcs 
might  those  argue  who  looked  to  the  matter  with  reference  only  to  physical 
considerations,  and  could  not,  or  would  not,  view  it  in  its  moral  bearings. 

The  walk  to  Greenwich  is  far  from  being  the  most  attractive  of  the 
walks  in  the  environs  of  London.  It  is  almost  a  continued  street  from  each 
of  the  bridges  ;  and  though  the  road  is  wide,  and  the  houses  occasionally  pret- 
ty, the  holyday-maker  may  become  impatient  for  the  green  fields^  and  weary 
of  the  bustle  from  which  he  appeal's  unable  to  escape.  The  best  mode  of 
visiting  Greenwich  is  by  water.  You  may  take  a  boat  at  London  bridge  and 
be  landed  close  to  the  Royal  hospital ;  and  every  day,  except  Sunday,  pas- 
sage-boats are  constantly  plying  at  Tower  Staira.  The  Thames,  covered  with 
the  vessels  of  all  nations,  may  fitly  prepare  the  mind  for  visiting  the  palace 
of  those  veterans  who  have  sailed  under  the  British  flag  during  many  a  year 
of  tempest  and  of  battle.  Now  you  will  pass  alongside  the  hulk  of  some  im- 
mense ship,  destined  to  be  broken  up Again,  some  steam-vessel  from 

Boulogne,  or  Hamburgh,  or  the  Rhine,  will  sweep  by,  heaving  the  wave  all 
around  in  its  impetuous  course  ;  and  you  may  reflect  how  much  nobler  are 
the  triumphs  of  peace  than  those  of  war,  and  that  the  unbounded  commerce  of 
England  is  a  better  thing  for  herself  and  the  world  than  even  her  proudest 
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victories.  In  the  meantimo,  the  domes  and  colonnades  of  Greenwich  will 
rise  from  the  shore,  and  impress  your  mind  with  a  magnificence  of  which  the 
architecture  of  England  presents  but  few  examples  ;  and  you  will  feel  an  hon- 
est pride  when  you  know  that  few  of  the  grc^at  onearof  the  earth  possess  pal- 
aces to  bo  compared  with  the  splendor  of  this  pile,  which  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation  has  assigned  as  the  retreat  of  its  wounded  and  womout  sailors. 

The  greater  part  of  the  buildings  of  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Greenwicfa  is 
stone ;  the  architecture  is  of  the  Roman  character,  rather  plain  in  its  genert] 
details,  but  acquiring  great  features  of  magnificence  from  its  large  diroeonoiM^ 
from  the  material  of  which  it  is  executed,  from  its  porticoes,  its  splendid  idonei^ 
and  its  long  colonnades.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  open  to  the  rmr. 
On  a  fine  day,  the  old  pensioners  ms^  be  seen  standing  about  in  groopa,  or 
taking  a  solitaiy  walk  m  the  courts  of  the  hospital,  or  intent  upon  some  book 
of  devotion  or  of  inspiring  adventures.  In  the  beautiful  adjoining  puk  dwj 
appear  to  find  much  delight  in  rambling ;  and  many  of  them  estabnsh  diem- 
selves  on  some  green  knoll,  provided  >vith  a  telescope,  the  wonders  of  wUdi 
tliey  exhibit  to  sti*angei*s,  ana  point  out,  with  all  the  talkativeness  of  age»  the 
remarkable  objects  which  may  be  seen  on  every  side.  The  appearame  of 
these  veterans — some  without  a  leg  or  arm,  otliers  hobbling  from  the  mfirmi- 
ties  of  wounds  or  of  years,  and  all  clothed  in  old-fashioned  blue  coilt  and 
breeches,  with  cocked  hats — would  oddly  contrast  with  the  splendor  of  the 
building  which  they  inhabit,  did  not  the  recollection  that  these  men  weie 
among  the  defendera  of  their  country  give  a  dignity  to  the  objects  which  er- 
ry  where  present  themselves,  and  make  the  crutch  of  the  veteran  not  a  dis- 
cordant association  with  the  grandeur  of  the  fabric  in  which  he  finds  his  inai 
port,  afler  the  storms  of  a  life  of  enterprise  and  danger. 

The  habitations  of  the  pensioners  are  divided  into  wards,  each  bearing  & 
name,  which  has  been,  or  might  be,  appropriated  to  a  ship.  These  wards 
consist  of  large  and  airy  rooms,  on  cither  side  of  which  there  are  little  ealnni» 
in  which  each  man  has  his  bed.  If  you  should  obtain  permission  to  go  tbroaffb 
a  ward  (which  is  not  usually  allowed  to  strangcis),  you  will  see  how  dee^ 
implanted  in  the  human  breast  is  the  love  of  individual  property.  Every  cab- 
in has  some  convenience  or  ornament,  the  exclusive  possession  of  its  tenant; 
and  these  little  appendages  lead  one  to  speculate  upon  the  character  of  the 
man  to  whom  they  belong.  In  one  may  be  seen  a  ballad  and  a  Indicrons 
print ;  in  another,  a  christmas  carol  and  a  bible.  In  large  communities,  and 
paiticulai'ly  in  a  collegiate  life,  men  must  greatly  subdue  their  personal  hab- 
its and  feelings  to  the  character  of  their  society  ;  but  the  individuality  of  the 
human  mind  will  still  predominate,  and  will  display  itself  in  a  thousand  little 
particulai'8,  each  of  which  would  furnish  to  the  accurate  inquirer  an  increased 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 

The  pensionci-s  mess  in  common.  They  assemble  for  their  sabbath  devo- 
tions in  the  chapel  of  the  hospital,  a  modern  building,  perhaps  the  most  splen- 
did and  most  tasteful  in  its  decorations  of  any  place  of  worship  in  the  kins:- 
dom.  It  has  not,  however,  the  simplicity  and  soberness  of  a  temple  of  the 
Most  High  ;  and  the  elal)orate  nature  of  its  ornaments  appears  particularly 
unsuited  to  the  character  of  its  congregation."  The  "  Painteil  Hall,"  a  noble 
room  opposite  the  chapel,  is  now  a  gallery  of  naval  portraits  and  of  sea-fighrs. 
It  contains  some  fine  pictures,  anangcd  with  great  taste.  The  idea  was  a 
happy  one. 

It  is  said,  by  those  who  intimately  know  the  habits  of  the  old  pensioners, 
that  they  are  not  generally  happy.  They  are  provided  with  every  comfort, 
they  are  treated  with  every  kindness,  they  have  no  laborious  duties  imposed 
upon  them  ;  but  they  have  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear — they  want  employment 
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— they  are  alone  in  a  crowd — they  have  no  wife  or  child  to  partake  then 
pleasures  or  soothe  their  pains — they  are  friendless  among  multitiides — tht 
neart  is  desolate  in  the  midst  of  worldly  comfoit.  These  circumstances  uin 
from  an  essential  property  of  our  nature,  and  no  care  to  make  these  poo. 
men  happy  would  overcome  the  undeviating  laws  of  human  feeling.  Happi- 
ness does  not  wholly  depend  upon  outward  circumstances  ;  but  if  the  Greeih 
wich  pensioners  could  be  brought  impartially  to  exhibit  the  degrees  c£  hap- 
piness which  prevail  among  them,  we  should  find  that  he  was  most  happj 
who  was  laying  by  the  greater  portion  of  his  little  pittance  for  a  heart  that  he 
loved,  and  was  building  up  his  own  happiness  by  a  preparation  for  eternity; 
while  he  was  most  miserable  who  was  most  exempt,  in  the  common  accep- 
tation, from  cai*e,  and  who  acquir^  as  much  passing  gratification  as  his  tito- 
ation  could  reach. 

Chelsea  Hospital  is  a  very  inferior  structure  to  that  of  Greenwich  as  a  dis- 
play of  architectural  beauty;  but  it  is  at  least  a  convenient  and  neat  building, 
and  altogether,  with  its  airy  and  spacious  courts  and  walks,  far  from  being 
destitute  of  imposing  effect  The  design  is  said  to  have  been  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wron*8.  It  consists  of  three  courts,  two  of  which  are  complete  quad- 
rangles, while  the  central  one  is  open  on  the  side  next  the  river.  In  the 
part  of  the  building  which  fronts  this  opening  are  a  large  hall  on  the  one 
side  and  a  chapel  on  the  other,  both  of  which  contain  some  pictures,  thoogh 
none  of  any  great  merit.  The  chapel  is  110  feet  in  length  by  30  in  width, 
and  the  hall  is  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  only  other  large  apartments  in 
the  building  are  some  of  those  forming  the  lodgings  of  the  governor,  which 
are  at  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  wing  of  the  principal  court.  In  the  cen- 
tre'of  the  court  stands  a  bronze  statue  of  Charles  II.,  in  a  Roman  dress. 

The  wards  of  the  pensioners  are  sixteen  in  number,  each  being  200  feet 
in  length  and  12  in  breadth,  and  containing  twenty-six  beds.  They  occupy 
the  greater  portion  of  the  two  wings  of  the  principal  court,  each  of  which 
is  365  feet  in  length.  The  officers  have  small  separate  apartments.  The 
other  two  courts  contain  an  infirmary  furnished  with  hot  and  cold  baths,  and 
apartments  for  the  treasurer,  chaplain,  apothecary,  and  other  functionaries. 
The  regular  number  of  in-pensioners  is  four  hundred  and  seventy-six,  of 
whom  twenty-six  are  captains,  thirty-two  sergeants,  thirty-two  corporals,  and 
the  rest  privates.  But  the  institution  also  supports  some  thousands  of  out- 
pensioners. 

The  ground  on  which  Chelsea  hospital  now  stands,  was  formerly  occupied 
by  a  college,  founded  in  1609  by  Dr.  Matthew  Sutcliffb,  dean  of  Exeter. 
James  I.,  who  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  scheme,  granted  it  a  charter  in 
1610,  iq  which  it  is  declared  that  it  should  go  under  the  name  of  King 
James's  college  at  Chelsea.  This  institution  had  the  honor  of  enrolling 
among  its  members  Camden,  who  was  nominated  its  historian,  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  Antonius  de  Dominis,  the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Spalatro,  and 
many  learned  divines  ;  but  it  never  arrived  at  any  prosperity.  The  subscrip- 
tions which  were  solicited  for  its  support  could  not  be  obtained  ;  and, 
although  the  founder  lefl  it  a  considerable  amount  of  property  at  his  death, 
in  1629,  it  was  found  that  only  a  small  part  even  of  this  bequest  could  be 
recovered.  Buildings,  however,  of  considerable  extent,  had  been  erected. 
Soon  af^er  the  restoration  the  property 'appears  to  have  been  estreated  to  the 
crown,  which  indeed  had  frequently  before  this  assumed  the  power  of  ma- 
king use  of  the  place  for  purposes  of  its  own.  For  some  time  it  was  used 
as  a  receptacle  for  foreign  prisoners.  At  length,  in  1669,  Charles  11.  granted 
it  to  the  newly-incorporated  Royal  society.  They  retained  possession  of  it 
till  1682,  when  they  sold  it  back  to  the  king  for  <£1,300.     The  old  buildings 
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irere  immediately  thrown  down»  and  on  the  12th  of  May,  in  the  same  year, 
the  first  stone  of  the  present  &bric  was  laid  by  Charles  himself,  attended  by 
a  great  number  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry.  The  crown,  however, 
was  not  at  the  whole  expense  of  the  erection ;  large  contributions  to  the  work 
were  made  by  several  public-spirited  individuals.  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  present  noble  fhmily  of  that  name,  gave  no  less  a  sum  than 
•£13,000.  According  to  tradition  the  person  who  first  suggested  the  project 
was  the  notorious  Nell  Gwyn.  She,  according  to  the  common  story,  is  said 
to  have  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  undertake  the  work,  her  compassion  foi 
the  destitute  situation  of  the  disbanded  veterans  of  the  army  having  been 
Htrongly  excited  by  one  of  them  coming  up  one  day  to  Ihe  door  of  her  coach, 
and  soliciting  charity,  with  a  piteous  tale  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the 
royal  cause.  Tlie  edifice  was  not  completed  till  the  year  1690,  in  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary. 

Hampdkn  House  and  Church. — Hampden  house,  the  manorial  residence 
of  the  eminent  patriot,  is  in  the  parish  of  Great  Hampden,  in  the  hundred  of 
Aylesbury,  about  five  miles  south  of  Wendover.  The  manor  was  originally 
prrantcd  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  family,  tlio  pedigree  of  which,  still 
pi*esen'ed  in  the  mansion,  exhibits  a  long  unbroken  line  of  lords  who  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  genealogical  succession,  from  the  Saxon  times  down  to 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  1754,  when,  by  the  death  of  John  Hampden, 
a  descendant  of  the  patriot,  it  was  extinguished.  The  Hampdens,  therefore, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  fami- 
lies of  the  county.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Griffith  Hampden,  Esq., 
who  had  filled  the  office  of  high-sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  represented 
the  county  in  parliament,  received  the  queen  at  Hampden  house,  in  1585, 
with  a  display  of  the  most  magnificent  hospitality.  Prior  to  this  the  house 
had  been  much  enlarged,  and  in  some  parts  rebuilt.  A  single  fact  which  has 
been  preserved  in  connexion  with  this  visit  illustrates  the  extraordinary 
efforts  made  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Hampden  caused  an  extensive  avenue  to 
be  cut  through  the  woods  expressly  for  her  majesty's  passage :  a  part  of  the 
opening  then  made  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  brow  of  the  Chiltern. hills  for 
many  miles  round,  and,  in  commemoration  of  the  circumstance  we  have  men 
tioned,  was  designated  and  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Queen's  gap. 
On  the  death  of  the  last  male  descendant,  the  manor  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  his  cousin,  the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  Trevor,  who  took  the  name  of  Hampden, 
and  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  present  possessor,  the  earl  of  Bucking- 
hamshire. 

The  mansion  is  situated  at  some  distance  from  each  of  the  two  principal 
roads  which  pass  through  the  county,  at  the  back  of  a  chalky  range  of  the 
(Jhiltern  bills  which  bounds  one  side  of  the  vale  of  Aylesbury.  The  sur 
rounding  scenery  is  altogether  of  a  very  beautiful  and  picturesque  character, 
though,  from  its  seclusion,  little  known.  From  a  neighboring  ridge  there  is 
a  fine  prospect  extending  over  several  counties,  and  agreeably  diversified  by 
dells  and  the  natural  luxuriant  growth  of  box,  juniper,  and  beech.  The 
woods  of  Hampden  terminate  at  the  brow  of  a  lofty  hill  called  "  Green  Haly,** 
on  the  side  of  which  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  vestige  of  antiquity.  It 
is  a  cross  cut  in  the-  chalk,  of  immense  size,  and  consequently  visible  from 
great  distances  in  every  direction.  It  is  called  the  "  White-leaf  cross,''  and 
has  been  supposed  by  one  antiquarian,  Mr.  Wise,  to  have  been  designed  in 
commemoration  of  a  victory  gained  here  in  the  tenth  century  by  Edmund, 
king  of  the  west  Saxons  over  Uie  Danes.  Lord  Nugent,  in  his  memorial  of 
Hampden,  however,  states  that  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  cross  waB 
intended  to  commemorate  the  last  baUle  fought  between  Hengist  and  Hoiaa 
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with  the  Britons.  The  scene  of  this  engagement  is  the  extensive  nei^blmr- 
ing  plain  of  Risborough  and  Saunderton«  Upon  the  hill  of  Green  Haly.  aud 
on  the  adjoining  Bledlow  ridg^,  the  Saxon  princes  planted  their  victorious 
standard  to  recall  their  troops  from  pursuit.  Near  Hampden  house,  a  little 
Co  the  south  of  the  avenue,  is  the  land  for  which  Hampden  was  assessed 
twenty  pounds  ship-money,  the  payment  of  which  bein^  refused,  caused  the 
trial  to  take  place  so  memorable  in  English  history  tor  the  excitement  it 
caused,  and  for  its  connexion  with  the  great  events  then  impending. 

The  walls  of  the  mansion  exhibit  different  styles  of  architecture,  var}'iijj^ 
from  the  early  Norman  and  the  Tudor  down  to  the  "  alterations"  of  a  receul 
date,  which  Lord  Nugent  seems  to  think  are  anything  but  improvements.  In 
the  interior  are  some  good  paintings,  principally  &mily  portraits.  There  is 
a  whole-length  of  Hampden's  cousin  and  great  fellow-laborer  in  the  early 
business  of  the  revolution,  Oliver  Cromwell,  standing  with  a  trancheon  in  hu 
right  hand,  and  with  his  lefk  resting  on  a  helmet.  His  hair  is  gray.  In  the 
middle  distance  is  seen  a  score  of  cavalry,  and  in  the  background  a  seaport 
with  shipping. 

The  church  of  Great  Hampden  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  mansion, 
and  contains  various  memorials  of  the  Hampden  family.  During  the  period 
that  Hampden  spent  in  the  privacy  of  his  residence  here,  when,  disgusted 
with  the  aspect  of  affairs,  he  withdrew  awhile  from  public  Hfe  befbre  the  dis- 
solution of  parliament  in  1628~'9,  and  while  he  was  doubtless  prq>aiing  hinn 
self  for  the  more  arduous  contest  that  was  yet  to  be  fought,  his  fixBt  wife  died. 
She  lies  in  the  chancel  of  the  church;  a  beautiful  epitaph  on  a  plain  black 
marble  stone  records  her  virtues  and  her  husband's  re^^t,  in  his  own  affec- 
tionate language.  Here,  too,  his  own  ashes  repose.  By  his  will  he  directed 
a  stone  to  be  laid  over  his  grave,  with  the  figures  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  bis 
children,  engraved  upon  it.  On  the  monument  of  the  John  Hampden  we 
have  before  mentioned  as  the  last  male  descendant  of  the  family  is  a  medallion, 
with  a  tree  hung  with  shields,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  family  and  of  its  vari- 
ous alliances.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree  is  a  representation,  in  basso-relievo, 
of  the  battle  of  Chalgrove  field,  fought  June  18,  1643,  in  which  Hampden 
was  mortally  wounded.  There  is  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  neighborhood, 
that  when  Hampden,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  left  the  field  of  battle  before 
its  termination,  he  was  seen  with  his  head  bending  down  over  the  saddle,  aud 
his  hands  resting  on  his  horse's  back,  moving  in  the  direction  of  Pyrton  house. 
:he  residence  of  his  father-in-law,  Edmund  Svmeon,  Esq.  There,  says  Lord 
Nugent,  he  iii  youth  had  married  the  first  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  thither  now 
would  have  gone  to  die.  But  the  situation  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  prevented 
this,  and  he  turned  and  rode  across  the  grounds  of  Hazeley  toward  Thame. 
A  brook  crossed  his  way,  which,  summoning  all  his  remaining  strength,  and 
setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  safely  leaped.  On  reaching  Thame  he  wa8 
conducted  to  the  house  of  one  Ezekiel  Brown,  where  in  a  few  days  he  died. 
Did  we  know  nothing  of  the  life  of  Hampden,  we  could  not  but  revere  and 
love  the  memory  of  the  man  whose  dying  words  breathed  forth  so  pure  a 
spirit.  We  can  not  better  conclude  this  description  than  with  these  sim- 
ple but  most  touching  and  noble  sentences.  "  O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  great  is 
thy  mercy,  just  and  holy  are  thy  dealing  unto  we  sinful  men.  Save  me,  0 
Lord,  if  it  be  thy  good  will,  from  the  jaws  of  death.  Pardon  my  manifold 
transgressions.  O  Lord,  save  my  bleeding  country :  have  these  realms  in 
thy  especial  keeping.  Confound  and  level  in  the  dust  those  who  would  rob 
the  people  of  their  liberty  and  lawful  prerogative.  Let  the  king  see  his 
error,  and  turn  the  hearts  of  his  wicked  counsellors  from  the  malice  and 
wickedness  of  their  designs.     Lord  Jesu  receive  my  soul  1" 
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(fsomfi  uniXD.) 
REMARKABLE  EDIFICES. 

E  coDtinae  our  sketches  under  the  present  head, 
and  first  of  the— 

Cathedral  of  Salisbury. — This  is  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  imposing  structure  among  the  Eng- 
lish cathedrals.  It  is,  m  the  first  place,  seen  to 
great  advantage,  being,  on  three  of  its  sides,  uneo- 
cumbered  by  the  juxtaposition  or  close  vicinitv  of 
any  other  buildings,  and  on  the  remaining  or  south 
side  having  only  attached  to  it  its  own  cloisters  aod 
chapter-house.  Then  the  lofty  spire  which  rise^ 
from  its  centre,  but  which  is  not  seen  in  oar  en- 
graving, is  an  erection  unequalled  by  anything  eke 
of  the  same  kind  in  England;  and  can  not, on 
the  first  view  at  least,  be  viewed  shooting  upward 
and  piercing  the  sky  without  the  deepe-st  emotions  of  wonder  and  admiration. 
The  external  aspect  of  the  building  generally,  indeed,  is  noble  apd  striking. 
Its  interior,  also,  without  possessing  either  the  richness  or  grandeur  of  some 
of  the  other  English  cathedrals,  is  m  a  high  degree  beautiful  and  imprattire. 
The  longer  bar  of  the  cross  forming  the  structure,  consists,  aa  in  other  ca- 
thedrals, of  a  nave,  with  side  aisles,  a  choir,  and  a  lady  chapel,  taking  its 
parts  in  order  from  west  to  east.  At  the  end  of  the  lady  chapel  is  a  Ivge 
painted  window.  Besides  the  greater  transept,  the  cathedral  is  crossed  m- 
ther  to  the  east  by  another  of  smaller  dimensions,  and,  on  the  opposite  aide. 
the  noith  wall  is  also  broken  ])y  a  projection  forming  a  porch,  the  arebiiac- 
ture  of  which  is  of  a  very  bold  ana  majestic  character.  The  invade  of  tbc 
west  fi'ont  foims  nearly  a  squai*e,  and  is,  as  usual,  elaborately  adorned  h\ 
niches,  statues,  tracery,  buttresses,  and  other  varieties  of  decorations.  Many 
of  the  statues  have  evidently  been  destroyed  by  violence ;  the  drapery  of 
some  that  partly  remain  possesses  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  Over  tlie  cen- 
tral door  is  a  large  window,  divided  into  three  compartments,  the  middle  onf 
rising  considerably  beyond  the  height  of  the  other  two.  The  length  of  tbi.- 
front  is  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet ;  but  the  line  is  extended  for  two  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  feet  fuitlier  to  the  south  by  the  west  wall  of  the  squarr 
forming  the  cloisters,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  attached  to  the  sootli 
wall  of  the  cathedral.  East  from  this  square,  and  commuuicatinff  with  it  bj 
a  passage,  is  the  chapter-house,  an  octagonal  building  of  fifly-eight  feet  in 
diameter,  by  fifty-two  in  height,  round  the  interior  of  which  arc  the  remains 
of  a  border  of  curious  paintings  representing  scripture  subjects.  The  ex- 
treme length  of  the  church  externally  is  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet 
and  that  of  the  transept  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  The  height  from  tlu 
floor  of  the  nave  to  the  roof  is  eighty-one  feet. 

But  the  glory  of  Salisbury  cathedral  is  its  great  central  tower,  with  tbc 
sharp-pointed  spire  by  which  it  is  crowned      The  entire  height  of  this  erec 
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tion  is  fodr  hundred  and  four  feet,  being  exactly  twice  that  of  the  monument 
in  London.  It  is  the  highest  building  of  stone  in  England,  although  the  (M 
8pire  of  St.  Paul's,  which  was  burnt  down  in  1561,  is  said  to  have  risen  to 
the  altitude  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  But  that  was  of  wood.  The 
height  of  the  present  St.  Paul's,  reckoning  from  the  floor  of  the  church  tothe 
lantern,  is  only  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  The  tower  of  Salisbury  a- 
tliedral,  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  spire  oommences,  is  adorned  with  pilat- 
ters,  columns,  pinnacles,  and  other  decorations.  The  spire  has  been  a  sub- 
sequent erection.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Francis  Price,  that,  in  order  to  enable 
the  tower  to  sustain  this  additional  weight,  a  hundred  and  twelve  additional 
supports,  besides  bandages  of  iron,  had  been  introduced  into  it,  several  win- 
dows by  which  it  was  formerly  perjforated  having  also  been  filled  up,  and  the 
foundations  considerably  deepened  and  extended.  The  entire  column  in  set- 
tling has  swerved  somewhat  to  the  south  and  west,  the  summit  of  the  spire 
being  twenty-two  inches  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  the  columns  at  the 
fi»ur  angles  of  the  tower  in  the  cathearal  are  much  warped  ;  but  it  may  be 
considered  to  be  still,  notwithstanding  this,  as  secure  and  nearly  in  as  perfect 
a  condition  as  when  it  was  first  erected. 

With  the  exception  of  the  spire,  this  fine  old  cathedral  is  almost  entirely 
the  work  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  episcopal  see  of  Salisbury  wis 
originally  fixed  at  Shefboume  in  Dorsetshire,  from  which  it  was  only  re- 
moved in  the  year  1072.  Herman  de  Lotharingia,  the  then  bishop,  began 
the  building  of  a  cathedral  at  Old  Sarum,  and  dying  in  1077,  left  the  work  to 
be  carried  on  by  his  successor  Osmund,  by  whom  it  was  finished,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  in  1092.  This  church  stood  upon  a  rising  ground,  withio 
the  bounds  of  the  castle  which  then  existed  at  Sarum  ;  and  in  no  long  time 
disputes  respecting  jurisdiction  appear  to  have  ansen  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  principally  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  desire  began  to  be  entertained  by  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  of 
transferring  the  cathedral  to  some  other  place.  A  bull,  accordingly,  having 
been  obtained  from  the  pope  in  1219  to  sanction  the  desiirn,  a  wooden  chapel 
was  in  the  fii'st  instance  erected  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  present  ca- 
thedral, being  a  low  field  lying  about  a  mile  to  the  southeast  of  the  ancient 
church,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Avon  and  the  Nadder,  and  then  known  by  tbe 
name  of  the  Merryfield.  The  bishop  at  this  time  was  Herbert,  or,  as  he  i£ 
called  by  other  authontics,  Robert  l*oore.  The  foundation  of  the  present 
cathedral  was  laid  on  the  2Sth  of  Apiil,  in  the  following  year.  Poore  died 
in  1229,  but  the  building  was  earned  on  by  his  successors  in  the  see,  Robert 
Bingham,  William  de  Yorke,  and  Giles  de  Hriilpoit;  by  the  last  of  whomil 
was  brought  to  a  close  about  the  year  1200.  The  upper  part  of  the  towci 
and  the  spire,  however,  were  added  afifrward,  and  probably,  as  Mr.  Britton 
thinks,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Robert  de  Wyvile,  who  occupied  the  see  from 
1329  to  1375.  Soon  after  the  cathedral  had  been  begun,  and  when  the  bish- 
op, the  clergy,  and  their  tenantry,  had  built  ht>usos,  and  established  themselves 
H round  it,  Henry  III.  giantcd  them  a  charter,  declanng  New  Salisbury  (or 
Saresbuiy)  a  free  city,  and  giving  them  leave  to  enclose  it  with  competent 
walls  and  ditches,  that  it  might  bo  secure  from  the  incursions  of  robbers,  and 
oil  other  hostile  attacks.  The' power  thus  raised  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
niM<rhboring  fortress,  seems  to  have  rapidly  acquired  the  superiority  over  it* 
riviij  ;  for  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Wy\'ile,  the  castle  and  cathedral  of  Old  Sarum 
were  ordered  by  Edward  III.  to  be  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  stones  to  be 
employed  in  the  augmentation  and  improvement  of  the  new  one.  It  was 
probably  with  some  of  these  stones  that  the  new  spire  was  built.  Old  Sa- 
rum, which  was  the  capital  of  the  west  of  England  under  the  Saxons,  a  sta- 
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D  of  the  Romans,  and  in  all  probability  a  British  town  before  the  arrival  of 
»e  invaders,  was  from  this  time  nearly  deserted  ;  yet  about  a  century  ago 
is  said  to  have  still  contained  ten  or  twelve  inhabited  houses.  It  is.  now 
lolly  uninhabited,  and  only  a  few  bits  of  the  wall  remain.  The  trenches 
d  earth-works  around  it,  however,  are  of  prodigious  size,  and  unchanged : 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  an  old  encamped  station,  the  plan  of  which  is  as  per- 
:t  as  if  the  works  were  standing. 

Durham  Cathedral. — The  accompanying  engraving  represents  a  view  of 
is  massive  and  ancient  pile.  The  eavliest  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham 
IS  the  small  isle  of  Lindisfame,  off  the  coast  of  Northumberland.  Here,  in 
e  year  635,  Aidan,  a  monk,  brought  from  lona  by  the  Northumbrian  king 
iwald,  who  had  received  his  education  al  the  court  of  his  relative,  Donala 
T,  of  Scotland,  fixed  his  residence,  along  with  the  other  pious  men  who 
ore  to  be  his  assistants  in  the  work  of  introducing  and  diffusing  the  light  of 
hristianity  among  the  pagan  subjects  of  the  Saxon  sovereign.  Another 
onk  of  lona,  named  Corman,  had  preceded  Aidan  in  the  Northumbrian 
ission  ;  but  the  severity  of  his  temper,  or  his  repulsive  manner,  is  said  to 
ive  so  greatly  impeded  his  success  in  conversion,  that  afler  a  short  time  he 
ive  up  the  attempt,  and  returned  to  his  monastery.  The  successor  of  Ai- 
m,  who  died  in  651,  and  from  whom  Lindisfarne  derived  the  name  of  Holy 
liind,  by  which  it  is  still  known,  was  Finan,  also  from  the  same  venerable 
)rthern  seat  of  sanctity.  His  incumbency  lasted  for  ten  years,  during  which 
3  commenced  the  building  of  the  first  church  on  Lindisfarne,  which  was, 
)wever,  merely  an  edifice  of  wood,  thatched  with  reeds.  Other  three  Scotch 
shops  followed,  the  last  of  whom,  Eata,  died  in  685.  The  person  next  sp- 
linted to  the  see  was  the  renowned  St.  Cuthbert.  This  celebrated  charac- 
r  only  held  the  office  of  bishop  for  two  years ;  but  his  name  has  become 
ore  intimately  associated  with  the  see  in  history  and  popular  tradition  than 
ly  other  with  which  it  has  ever  been  connected.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
iginally  a  shepherd,  near  Melrose ;  which  condition  he  was  induced  to  ex- 
lange,  according  to  the  legend,  for  that  of  a  monk,  by  certain  miraculous 
itimations  from  heaven,  which  we  shall  not  stop  to  recount.  His  devotion 
id  extreme  asceticism  soon  procured  him  unrivalled  celebrity.  Not  only 
'aa  he  believed  to  be  endowed  with  supeniatui'al  powers  while  alive :  for 
lany  ages  after  his  death  his  mortal  relics  were  regarded  as  having  the  prop- 
pty  of  working  miracles.  All  who  have  read  the  early  history  of  the  Eiig- 
Bh  church  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  manner  in  which  the  monks  of 
lindisfarne,  driven  from  their  original  abode  by  the  ravages  of  the  Danish 
irates,  were  directed  in  their  choice  of  a  new  residence  by  the  dead  body 
r  St.  Cuthbert.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  coffin  in  which  it  was  deposited,  after 
aving  suffei'ed  itself  to  be  carried  about  a  long  while  by  the  wandering  breth- 
m  without  resistance  wherever  they  chose,  suddenly  halted  when  it  was 
rottght  to  the  spot  on  which  the  city  of  Durham  is  now  built,  and  could  not 
y  any  force  be  removed  fix)m  its  station.  This  happened  toward  the  close 
fthe  tenth  century,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Aldune,  or  Aldwine.  The  extra- 
rdinary  event  was,  of  course,  assumed  by  him  and  his  brethren  to  point  out 
le  place  where  it  happened  as  the  appointed  site  of  their  new  monastery, 
'reparations,  accordingly,  were  immediately  made  for  effecting  the  settle- 
lent  thus  distinctly  commanded  by  Heaven.  The  miractilou^  ^le  was  found, 
B  mi^ht  have  been  expected,  to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  exciting  the  pious 
lertions  of  the  neighboring  inhabitants.  The  yrood  with  which  the  place  waa 
overed  was  cleared  by  their  fervent  activity ;  and  after  the  persevering  labor 
f  two  or  three  years,  the  spire  of  a  completed  Christiai  temple,  was  seen 
ttiiMr  in  the  midst  of  the  waste. 
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Tho  present  cathedral  of  Durham  contains  no  portion  of  the  church  erect- 
ed by  Bishop  Aldwine.  It  was  begun  in  1093,  by  one  of  his  successors,  Wil 
liam  de  Canlepho,  who  had  been  abbot  of  St.  Vincent  the  Martyr,  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  presided  over  the  see  of  Durham  from  1080  till  1095.  His  im- 
mediate successor,  Ralph  Flambard,  who  held  the  office  till  1128,  cootiiraed 
the  undcrtakiug,  and  carried  up  the  walls  as  far  as  the  roof.  The  sea  wu 
then  five  years  vacant,  during  which  the  monks  a|>plied  a  great  pait  of  dieu 
revenues  toward  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  appears,  however,  not  to 
have  been  finished  till  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteeutn  century,  wheo  Nidh 
olas  Famham  was  bishop,  and  Thomas  Wolscome,  or  Melsonby,  or  Malsamb. 
prior  of  the  monastery.  Indeed,  some  important  additions  seem  to  have  been 
made  to  it  within  a  few  yeare  of  the  close  of  the  century. 

The  building  therefore  presents  us  with  a  complete  exempli ficaticn  or  his- 
tory of  the  progress  i}£  eccleRiastica^.  architecture  in  England  during  the  tweUUi 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  According  to  the  account  of  it  published  at  tlie 
expense  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  with  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Caiter,  it  illu- 
trates  the  successive  changes  which  took  place  during  the  reigns  of  the  fint 
three  Henrys,  till  by  degrees  the  pointed  had  completely  superseded  the  cir- 
cular roof,  and  the  heavy  Norman  pillars  had  become  polished  into  the  light 
shafts  of  the  early  English.  The  general  character  of  the  edifice,  however, 
is  massy  and  ponderous,  only  a  few  of  the  last  finished  parts  exhibiting  the 
commencement  of  a  lighter  stylo.  Some  of  the  more  ancient  pillars  are  twen- 
ty-three  feet  in  circumference.  Within  the  last  half  century  it  has  undervose 
extensive  repairs  in  almost  every  part;  but  these  unfortunately  have  not  been 
generally  executed  in  the  best  taste,  nor  with  sufficient  attention  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  original  building.  The  south  front  is  the  one  that  preserves  its 
ancient  appearance  must  entire  ;  but  it  is  in  great  part  encumbered  and  con- 
cealed from  view  by  the  cloistei*s,  and  other  extraneous  erections.  The  west 
front  is  the  richest  and  most  imposing.  Besides  the  square  towers  surmount- 
ed by  pinnacles,  which,  as  usual,  crown  its  extremities,  it  is  adorned  by  a 
projecting  chapel  in  the  centre,  called  the  Galilee,  flanked  by  buttresses  and 
arches.  The  Galilee  appeal's  to  have  l>ccn  repaired  and  renovated  by  Cardi- 
nal Langley,  who  was  bishop  of  Durham  at  the  commencement  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  it  is  finished  accordingly  in  a  much  more  fiorid  style  than 
the  greater  part  of  the  cathedral.  It  is  eighty  feet  in  length  by  fifky  in 
breadth.  Over  it  is  a  window  of  large  dimensions,  but  of  no  remarkable 
beauty. 

The  cathedral  of  Durham  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  nK)unt  around  which 
the  town  is  built,  and  occupies,  therefore,  a  singulariy  conspicuous  and  com- 
manding position.  Both  from  its  site  and  its  size  it  far  ovcrto|>3  all  the  other 
buildings  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  placed,  and  is  seen  from  a  great  distance 
rising  high  above  the  horizon.  It  is  built  in  the  customary  form  of  a  cross; 
but  in  addition  to  the  groat  central  transept,  which  is  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty feet  in  length,  it  has  smaller  cross  aisles  at  both  its  eastern  and  western 
extremities.  A  richly-ornamented  tower  ascends  from  the  centre  of  the 
building  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet ;  and  two  others,  as 
already  mentioned,  of  less  height  and  plainer  architecture,  rise  over  the  west- 
em  front.  The  entire  cathedral  is  about  four  hundred  and  eleven  feet  in 
length  and  about  eighty  feet  in  breadth. 

Winchester  Cathedral. — The  foundation  of  the  cathedral  of  Winches- 
ter, has  been  carried  back  so  far  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century  sAer 
the  birth  of  Christ,  when,  it  is  affirmed,  the  British  king  Lucins,  having  be- 
come a  convert  to  the  true  religion,  erected  here  the  first  Christian  church, 
on  the  site  of  the  chief  pagan  temple.     This  legend,  how  ver,  rests  on  too 
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uncertain  authority  to  be  entitled  to  much  regard.  All  that  we  really  know 
of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  those  times  is,  that  Christianity  was  undoubt- 
edly introduced  into  the  island  in  the  course  of  the  first  century ;  that  the 
converts  anr.ong  the  Roman  settlers  were  some  time  after  considerable  for 
their  numbers ;  and  that  it  had  been  generally  diffused  among  the  British  in- 
habitants prior  to  the  Saxon  invasion.  It  was  not  till  afler  the  oommence- 
ment  of  tnc  fteventh  century,  that  the  Saxon  kings  and  people  of  Wessex 
were  induced  to  relinquish  paganism.  The  first  of  the  former  who  was  bap- 
tized was  Kinegils,  the  great-grreat-grandson  of  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty.  His  conversion,  which  took  place  about  the  year  635,  and  which 
was  speedily  foll(»wcd  by  that  of  the  greater  number  of  his  subjects,  is  at- 
tributed to  St.  Birinus,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  preach  the  gospel  from 
Italy  by  Pope  Honorius,  and  is  accounted  the  first  bishop  of  Winchester. 
Kinegils  began  the  building  of  a  cathedral,  but  his  death,  which  took  place 
soon  after,  prevented  him  from  carrying  it  much  beyond  the  foundation. 
The  work,  however,  was  continued  by  his  son  and  successor  Kenewalch,  and 
brought  to  a  conclusion  in  648,  when  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 

This  edifice  is  described  as  having  been  of  great  extent  and  magnificence; 
but  any  considerable  building  of  stone,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  mate- 
rial employed  in  the  present  mstance,  was  calculated  to  excite  admiration  in 
that  age.  It  stood,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  on  the  same  spot  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  existing  cathedral.  In  871,  however,  in  an  attack  made  upon 
the  city  by  the  Danes,  the  sacred  structure  appears  to  have  been,  if  not  en- 
tirely demolished,  so  terribly  injured  as  to  have  been  reduced  to  Kttle  better 
than  a  ruin.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  repaired  by  the  great  Alfred,  vbeii, 
some  years  afler,  he  regained  the  throne  of  his  ancestors;  but  in  the  middle 
of  the  next  century  we  find  the  fabric  to  have  fallen  again  into  such  complete 
decay,  that  the  then  bishop,  St.  Ethelwold,  determin^  to  pull  it  down,  and 
rebuild  it  from  the  foundation.  St.  Ethelwold's  cathedral  was  finished  in 
the  year  980. 

Much  controversy  has  taken  place  as  to  whether  any,  or  how  much  of  the 
building  erected  by  St.  Ethelwold,  remains  in  the  present  cathedral.  Some 
have  contended  that  the  entire  church  was  rebuilt  about  a  century  after  by 
Bishop  Walkelyn,  the  prelate  who  was  first  appointed  to  the  see  after  the 
conquest ;  and  certain  of  the  statements  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  histurisv 
would  seem  to  imply  that  this  was  the  fact.  It  seems  to  be  geuerallT  ae- 
knowledged,  however,  that  the  character  of  the  architecture  of  part  of  the 
east  end  is  nearly  decisive  in  favor  of  iis  superior  antiquity  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  church,  and  especially  of  the  tower  and  those  portions  of  the 
transepts  and  nave  which  are  known  to  be  the  work  of  Walkelyn.  Some 
have  even  contended,  on  evidence  of  a  similar  description,  that  parts  of  both 
the  transepts  and  the  nave  must  be  considered  to  be  of  the  age  of  EtbelwolJ 

The  central  tower,  however,  was  undoubtedly  built  by  Bishop  Walkelyn. 
whose  repairs  and  additions,  whatever  was  their  extent,  were  regarded  aiio 
important,  that,  upon  their  completion  in  1093,  the  church  underwent  a  new 
dedication,  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Swithin.  Afler  this,  a  povtioo  of 
the  east  end  was  rebuilt  toward  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  Bidiop 
Godfrey  de  Lucy.  But  the  most  important  improvements  which  were  nude 
on  the  original  structure,  were  those  which  wero  commenced  soon  after  die 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  Bishop  William  de  Edyndon,  and  con- 
tinued and  completed  by  his  illustrious  successor,  William  do  Wykeham,  who 
held  this  see  from  1366  to  1404.  The  latter  prelate  may  be  said  to  have  re- 
built nearly  the  whole  of  the  cathedral  to  the  westward  of  the  central  towi^r; 
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and  to  him  in  particular  is  to  be  attributed  the  construction  of  the  great  w«t 
front,  which  is  by  far  the  most  magnificent  part  of  the  edifice  as  it  now  exists. 
Finally,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  considerable  part  of  tbe 
church  to  the  east  of  the  central  tower  was  restored  by  Bishop  Richard  Fox, 
another  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates  by  whom  this  see  was  governed. 

The  cathedral  of  Winchester,  it  will  be  perceived  from  this  sketch  of  its 
history,  may  be  regarded  as  a  nearly  complete  i*ecord  and  exemplification  of 
all  the  successive  changes  in  the  Norman  style  of  architecture,  from  its  ri^e, 
or  at  least  its  introduction  into  this  country,  in  the  eleventh,  till  its  disappear- 
ance in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  building  is  in  the  usual  form  of  a  cross; 
and  is  one  of  the  lartrest  English  cathedrals,  its  length  from  east  to  west 
being  five  hundred  and  forty-five  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
eighty-seven  feet.  The  length  of  the  transepts,  from  north  to  south,  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  feet ;  and  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  seventy-six  feet  in 
height.  With  the  exception  of  the  west  frant — which,  with  its  noble  Window, 
its  buttresses  and  pinnacled  turrets,  and  the  canopied  statue  of  Wykebam 
that  crowns  its  pointed  termination,  has  a  grand  and  imposing  effect — the  ex- 
terior of  the  church  has  but  little  to  recommend  it.  Tne  extreme  plainoesft 
of  its  architecture,  its  long,  unbroken  continuity  of  roof,  and  its  short  and 
squat  tower,  give  it  altogether  rather  a  homely  and  almoet  heavy  air.  Placed* 
as  it  is,  besides,  in  a  low  situation,  were  it  not  for  its  immense  mass,  would 
scarcely  have  anything  to  distinguish  it  from  the  undecorated  buildings  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  The  interior,  however,  is  such  as  amply  to  make  up 
for  this  deficiency  of  outward  display.  The  vast  lenetb  of  the  vista  formed 
by  the  nave  and  choir,  with  the  splendid  ceiling  overhead — the  lines  of  col- 
umns and  arches  on  each  hand — and  the  large  and  beautiful  window  that 
cjists  its  light  down  from  behind  the  choir,  at  the  termination  of  the  view — 
all  contribute  to  produce  upon  the  spectator  as  he  enters  from  the  great  west- 
ern door,  an  overpowering  impression  of  solemnity  and  magnificence.  And 
when  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded  more  in 
detail,  he  discovers  everywhere  a  richness  of  ornament  which  it  is  impossible 
to  look  upon  without  admiration.  Not  to  speak  of  a  profusion  of  modem 
monuments,  there  nre  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  church  vaiiouB  ancient 
chantries  and  tombs,  exhibiting  some  of  the  finest  efforts  of  Grothic  sculpture 
in  the  world.  The  chantries,  in  particular,  of  William  of  Wykebam,  of 
Bishop  Fox,  of  Cardinal  Heaufort,  and  of  Bishop  Waynflete,  are  structures 
of  the  most  superb  description.  Behind  the  altar,  also,  is  a  stone  screen  erect- 
ed by  Bishop  Fox,  a  work  of  wonderful  elaboration  and  beauty.  The  altar 
is  ornamented  by  West's  picture  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead, 
one  of  the  most  successful  works  of  that  master.  Many  venerable  relics  of 
antiquity  are  likewise  here  preserved,  of  which  we  can  not  attempt  a  detiilet] 
notice. 

Lincoln  Cathedral. — This  cathedral  is  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  on 
account  of  the  pious  munificence  of  which  it  is  a  monument.  The  origiDal 
seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield  was  at  the  village  of  Dorchester  in  Oxford- 
shire. A  church  was  built  hero  so  early  as  635.  Soon  after  this,  namelj. 
about  678,  another  see  was  established  at  Sydnacester,  on  the  Trent,  which 
was  united  with  that  of  Dorchester  in  the  ninth  century,  on  the  district  in 
which  it  was  situated  being  overrun  by  the  Danes.  The  last  bishop  who  re- 
sided during  the  whole  time  of  his  incumbency  at  Dorchester,  was  Ulf,  or 
Wulfin,  who  died  in  1067.  His  successor,  Remigius  de  Fescamp,  called  St. 
Remigius,  removed  the  episcopal  seat  to  Lincoln  some  time  betwoen  1072 
and  1092.  He  also  built  the  first  cathedral  there,  which  he  just  lived  to  fin- 
ish, dying  on  the  9th  of  May,  1092,  only  a  few  days  before  its  consecration ; 
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and  the  present  structure  is  still  the  original  cathedral  of  St.  Remirius,  al- 
though in  part  rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged.  The  lower  portion  of  me  west 
front,  as  it  yet  remains,  is  uie  work  of  that  bishop.  The  next  oldest  part* 
of  the  buildine  are  those  that  were  erected  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  By  Bishop  Hugh  be  Grenoble,  a  prelate  of  extraordinary  piety,  and 
also  popularly  distinguished  by  the  title  of  saint.  An  earthquake  which  hap- 
pened in  1185,  had  thrown  down  a  great  part  of  the  work  of  St.  Remigioi, 
when  St.  Hugh  undertook  to  restore  the  cathedral  to  more  than  its  original 
splendor.  The  good  bishop  was  so  intent,  we  are  told  by  Matthew  Paris, 
upon  the  completion  of  his  pious  enterprise,  that  he  was  wont  to  carry  stones 
and  mortar  on  bis  shouldeis  £iirtlia  use  of  the  masons.  The  east  aide  of  the 
central  transept  is  considered  to  be  a  still  remaining  portion  of  the  additiom 
made  by  St.  Hugh.  In  1239  the  greater  part  of  the  central  tower  fell  down; 
but  it  was  rebuilt  by  Robert  Grost^te,  or  Greathead.  one  of  the  most  learned 
personages  of  that  era,  who  was  then  bishop  of  ibo  diocese.  Bishop  Grost^te 
was  one  of  those  cultivators  of  physical  science  in  the  dark  ages,  to  whom  » 
ascribed  tlie  fabrication  of  a  hnten  head,  which  is  said  to  have  been  able 
to  speak  as  if  it  had  life.  A  similar  fable  is  related  of  Albertus  Magnus 
and  Roger  Bacon.  To  the  tower  rebuilt  by  Grost^te,  Bishop  do  Alderly, 
who  governed  the  s^  from  1300  to  1319,  added  a  lofly  spire  ot  wood,  which 
remained  till  it  was  blown  down  by  a  tempest  in  1547.  The  same  prelate  is 
supposed  to  have  built  the  two  western  towers,  which  were  also  surmounted 
with  wooden  spires.  They  were  taken  down  by  the  dean  and  chapter  in 
1808.  The  person  by  whom  the  remaining  parts  of  the  fabric  were  princi- 
pally erected,  was  John  Welboume,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  cathedral  from 
1351  to  1381.  The  upper  part  of  the  south  end  of  the  great  transept,  the 
stalls  of  the  choir,  and  the  statues  and  windows  above  the  western  entrances, 
are  ascribed  to  him.  Since  his  time  no  considerable  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  building;  but  it  has  frequently  undergone  extensive  repairs. 
The  cathedral  of  Lincoln  stands  upon  ground  of  considerable  elevation,  and. 
overlooking  a  flat  country  may  be  seen  from  the  distance  of  twenty  miles. 
Fuller  remarks  that  its  floor  is  higher  than  the  roofi  of  most  other  churches. 
It  is  built  in  the  usual  form  of  a  cross,  with  this  peculiarity,  however,  that 'be- 
sides the  great  transept  in  the  centre,  it  has  also  shorter  transepts  both  at  the 
east  and  the  west  end.  A  building,  called  the  cloisters,  issues  from  the  north 
wall,  and  to  the  extremity  of  this  is  attached  the  chapter-house,  a  circular 
structure,  surrounded  by  deep  buttresses,  and  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal 
roof.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are  very  great,  the  whole  length  of 
the  interior  being  four  hundred  and  seventy  feet  The  western  front  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  feet  wide,  and  the  length  of  the  great  transept  is 
two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  the  interior.  Its  width  is  sixty-three  feet,  and 
its  height  seventy-four.  The  chapter-house  is  above  sixty  feet  in  diameter, 
the  roof  being  supported  by  a  single  cluster  of  columns  in  the  centre.  The 
circumference  of  this  room  is  divided  into  ten  compartments,  or  sides,  one  of 
which  is  Occupied  by  the  door,  and  the  other  nine  by  windows. 

This  most  imposing  exterior  part  of  the  catbedral  is  the  west  front.  The 
centre  of  the  under  portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  large  and  deep  doorway, 
leading  into  the  nave,  on  both  sides  of  which  are  humbler  entrances  into  the 
aisles.  Above  these  is  a  faqade  richly  ornamented  with  windows,  niches,  and 
statues.  Groups  of  turrets  crown  tlie  extremities,  and  two  towers,  rising  to 
the  height  of  two  hundred  and  six  feet,  surmount  the  whole.  The  great  cen- 
tral tower  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  in  height ;  and  pinnacles  shoot 
from  each  comer  both  of  it  and  of  the  western  towers.  Similar  ornaments 
rise  above  each  buttress,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  nave  and  choir. 
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The  cathedral  of  Liocoln  was  in  old  times  celebrated  for  the  eztraordinaiV 
endor  of  its  shrines,  and  other  decorations ;  but  the  refonnatio&  stripped 
if  all  this  wealth.  Down  to  a  much  later  period,  however,  it  was  crowded 
h  aacient  tomhe,  many  of  them  curious  for  their  rich  scu^tnxe,  others 
;faly  interesting  on  account  of  those  whose  remains  they  contamed,  and  of 
iom  th^  were  memorials.  They  were,  hQwever,  nearly  all  destroyed  in 
I  time  of  the  commonwealth.  Wheli  the  storm  of  the  ciyil  wars  was  felt 
be  approaching,  Sir  William  Dugdaie,  in  1641,  proceeded  to  copy  all  the 
itaphs  he  could  find  in  Lincoln  and  other  cathedrals,  "  to  the  end,"  as  he 
«  m  his  life,  ''that  the  memory. of  them,  in  case  of  that  destruction  then 
minent,  might  be  presei-ved  for  future  and  better  times;"  and  in  the  sec- 
1  volume  of  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa,  is  given  an  account  of  one  hun- 
)d  and  sixty-three  monumental  inscriptions,  as  they  stood  in  this  cathedra] 
the  year  mentioned. 

Thb  GATHBnRAL  OF  Wells^ — This  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  must 
gnificent  of  English  cathedrals.  Its  form  is  the  usual  one  of  a  cross,  the 
ncipal  limb  or  bar,  which  extends  from  east  to  west,  being  371  feet  in 
gth,  and  the  other,  or  the  transept,  measuring  135  feet  from  north  to 
ith.  Over  the  junction  of  the  nave  and  transept  is  a  tower  rising  to  the 
ght  of  160  feet ;  and  two  other  massive  towers,  each  126  feet  in  height, 
>wn  the  extremities  of  the  west  front.  This  facade,  as  mjay  be  seen  from 
*  engraving,  presents  a  remarkably  splendid  display  of  tracery  and  sculp- 
d  figures.  Altogether  there  are  introduced  into  the  compositiqp  no  fewer 
A  one  hundred  and  fifty  statues  of  the  size  of  life,  and  above  three  hun- 
td  others  of  smaller  size.  Notwithstanding  the  mutilation  which  nearly 
of  these  sculptui-es  have  undergone,  the  effect  of  so  vast  a  throng  of  fig- 
is,  and  of  the  elaborate  decoration  of  every  niche  and  buttress,  is  rich  in 
t  extreme.  The  towers,  by  which  the  whole  is  surmounted,  add  gi'eatly 
the  grandeur  of  the  display,  and  make  this  erection  altogether  one  of  the 
«t;  noble  and  impQsing  of  which  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  can 
sst. 

The  first  church  at  Wells  is  said  to  have  been- founded  by  the  great  Ina, 
ig  of  We^sex,  in  704.  The  town,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  b^ 
ne  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the  £lder,  in  the  begin- 
ig  of  the  tenth  century.  But  the  early  history  of  the  see  is  eztt^iinely 
icnre.  The  first  bishop  of  whom  there  is  any  certain  account  is  John  de 
Quia,  who,  befoi-e  his  elevation  to  the  mitre,  is  said  to  have  practised 
ysic  at  Bath,  and  by  that  means  to  have  earned  the  means  of  purchasing 
)  see  from  the  rapacious  Rufus.  This  was  about  the  year  1091.  As  soon 
be  obtained  his  ecclesiastical  dignity,  De  Viilula  removed  the  episcopal 
It  from  Wells  to  Bath,  whether  with  the  object  of  still  continuing  to  pursue 
I  original  profession  we  do  not  know,  but,  at  any  i*ate,  not  without  all  the 
position  in  their  power  from  the  subordinate  functionaries  of  the  former 
arch.  The  act,  indeed,  was  the  occasion  of  bitter  and  long-protracted  ani- 
isity  between  the  Wells  and  Bath  establishments,,  whose  disputes  were 
ber  appeased  for  the  moment  than  finally  settled,  by  the  decision  of  De 
llala's  successor.  Bishop  Robert,  about  the  year  1139,  tha^  the  diocesan 
raid  be  styled  bishop  ot  Bath  and  Wells,  and  be  enthroned,  on  his  admis- 
»n,  in  both  churches.  De  Viilula  had  thrown  aside  the  old  title  altogether, 
i  called  himself  bishop  of  Bath  only.  But  althouffh  this  prelate  is  Hot 
>ken  of  in  very  laudatory  terms  in  the  chronicles  of  his  charch,  and  his 
^t  re^d  for  the  more  ancient  seat  of  his  bishopric^  in  compariaon  with 
)  city  m  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  exercise  his  lay  funetionst  seems 
have  been  strongly  enough  mamfiasted^  he  was  probably  a  person  of  mudi 
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greater  merit  than  his  detractors  would  lead  us  to  conclude.  From  his  rac- 
cessiul  practice  as  a  physician,  we  may  suppose  that  in  learning  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  he  was  considerably  beyond  his  age.  Notwithstanding,  too, 
what  is  reported  of  the  way  in  which  he  obtained  his  bishopric,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  deficient  in  the  munificence  becoming  his  place.  He 
built,  out  of  his  revenues,  a  new  church  at  Bath,  being  the  structure  which 
preceded  the  present  abbey  church.  At  Wells,  however,  he  allowed  the 
cathedral  to  fall  to  ruin ;  and  he  also  gave  great  offence,  not  unnaturally,  to 
the  canons,  by  pulling  down  a  cloister,  hall,  and  dorter,  or  lodging-place, 
which  one  of  his  predecessors.  Bishop  Giso,  had  built  for  them,  and  erecting 
a  residence  for  himself  on  their  site.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  woulil 
seem  to  have  carried  matters  with  rather  a  high  hand. 

De  Villula  died  in  1123,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  Robert,  already 
mentioned,  who  repaired  or  rebuilt  the  cathedral,  which  his  predecessor  had 
allowed  to  go  to  decay.  After  him  Reginald  Fitz-Joceline,  archdeacon  of 
Salisbury,  was  appointed  to  the  see.  This  prelate,  who  waa  afterward 
elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  he  died  before  his  actual  removal 
to  that  see,  obtained  from  King  Richard  I.  a  strange  grant,  the  original  of 
which  is  still  preserved,  giving  him  and  his  successors  the  right  of  Keeping 
dogs  fcir  hunting  over  all  the  county  of  Somerset,  as  fully,  so  it  runs,  as  any 
of  his  predecessors  had  ever  enjoyed  the  same. 

The  present  catliedral  was  begun  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  or  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Bishop  Joceline 
de  Welles,  or  Troteman,  as  he  is  otherwise  called,  who  also  made  Wells  his 
place  of  residence,  and  in  other  respects  restored  it  to  the  precedence  which, 
in  everything  except  the  title  of  the  sec,  it  has  since  retained. 

The  entire  body  of  the  church,  from  the  west  end  to  the  middle  of  the 
present  choir,  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Bishop  Joceline  de  Welles. 
The  two  western  towers,  however,  were  only  added,  that  on  the  south  al)om 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  Bishop  John  de  Harewell,  and  that  on 
the  north  about  twenty  years  after,  by  Bishop  Bud  with.  Before  this  the 
body  of  the  church  had  been  completed  to  its  eastern  extremity ;  and  the 
great  central  tower  had  also  been  ei*ected  by  Bishop  Drokensford,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
This  at  least  is  Mr.  Britton's  conjecture,  from  the  style  of  the  architecture. 

The  interior  of  tho  greater  part  of  this  cathedral  partakes  of  the  massive 
character  which  belonged  to  the  earliest  age  of  what  is  called  the  Gothic 
style.  The  eastern  portion,  however,  which  is  of  later  date,  is  distinguished 
by  much  greater  lightness.  But  tho  glory  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Lady 
chapel,  placed,  as  usual,  beyond  the  choir.  Here  the  columns  are  formed  of 
clusters  of  the  most  slender  and  elegant  shafts,  crowned  with  capitals  of  ex- 
quisite richness  and  beauty,  while  all  around  is  a  profusion  of  the  most  elab- 
orate ornament.  As  a  whole,  this  chapel  has  been  sometimes  esteemed  the 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  gem  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  England. 

Many  ancient  and  some  sumptuous  monuments  arc  dispersed  over  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  cathedral.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that 
of  Bishop  Thomas,  of  Beckington,  who  died  in  1465,  after  having,  during  the 
twenty-two  years  that  he  held  the  see,  expended  laree  sums  on  the  repair 
and  extension  of  the  cathedral.  It  is  in  the  choir,  and  presents  a  very  rich 
and  elaborate  display  of  carving  and  sculpture. 

The  cloisters,  the  chapter-house,  and  the  bishop's  palace,  which  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  cathedral,  are  all  highly  deserving  of  inspection.  The  cloisters 
form  a  large  quadrangle  attached  to  the  south  side  of  the  church,  the  side* 
measuring  severally  from  150  to  160  feet  in  length.     Over  the  east  side  is  k 
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laree  room  containing  the  library  of  the  ostablishment,  which  was  built  hj 
Bishop  Bubwith  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  chapter- 
house is  a  handsome  octangular  building  of  fifty-two  feet  diameter  in  the  in- 
terior, the  roof  being  supported  by  a  single  central  pillar.  The  episcopal 
palace,  which  stands  at  a  short  distance  south  from  the  cathedral,  has  quite 
the  appearance  of  an  old  baronial  castle.  It  is  a  large,  irregular  structarcv 
and  is  surrounded  not  only  by  a  lofty  embattled  wall,  but  also  by  a  brotd 
moat  full  of  water,  the  g^and  entrance  being  by  a  bridge  thrown  over  tba 
north  side.  The  entire  extent  of  the  enclosed  space  is  about  seven  acres. 
Northwest  from  the  cathedral  is  the  deanery-houso ;  and  beyond  that  are 
twenty  houses,  forming  what  is  called  the  Vicar's  college  or  close,  an  estaK- 
lishment  consisting  of  two  principals  and  twelve  vicars,  five  of  whom  are 
distinguished  as  seniors. 

The  town  and  cathedral  of  Wells  stand  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendip 
bills,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Ax,  and  also  near  that  of  another  spring  called 
St.  Andrew's  well,  fix)m  which  the  place  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name. 
Hills  rise  at  a  little  distance  nearly  all  around,  some  being  wooded,  while 
others  are  covered  only  with  their  native  gieen  sward.  The  cathedral  fbmu 
a  striking  object  as  seen  from  all  the  great  roads  leading  to  the  city. 

The  term  Magna  Chart  a  is  a  sound  familiar  to  almost  every  American. 
There  are  many  persons,  however,  who  are  probably  moi-c  familiar  with 
the  sound  than  with  the  sense  of  the  expression,  and  may  be  glad  to  have  a 
short  account  of  what  Magna  Charta  is. 

J6hn  (the  sixth  son  of  Henry  II.,  and  the  great-great-grandson  of  the  con- 
queror), who  obtained  the  throne  in  1199,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Rich- 
ard I.  (Cceur  de  Lion),  was  one  of  the  most  unprincipled  and  profligate  char- 
acters in  the  line  of  English  kings.  If  he  did  not  owe  his  crown  to  an  act 
of  usurpation  (for  it  would  be  unfair,  considering  the  then  unsettled  state  of 
the  law  of  succession,  to  say  that  the  claim  of  Arthur  of  Brittany,  the  son 
of  his  elder  brother  Geoffrey,  was  clearly  better  than  his),  there  is  at  least 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  secure  it  by  the  murder  of 
his  young  nephew.  The  rest  of  his  reign  was  worthy  of  its  bad  beginning. 
During  the  snort  intervals  of  prospeiity  which  he  enjoyed,  he  showed  him- 
self a  licentious  and  heartless  despot ;  but  for  the  most  part  he  only  escaped 
from  one  disaster  to  be  overtaken  by  another,  till  poison,  or  as  some  accounts 
say,  a  broken  heart,  brought  him  to  an  untimely  grave.  He  was  stripped  of 
the  possessions  of  his  ancestors  on  the  continent,  by  the  king  of  France;  he 
was  afterward  obliged  to  resign  even  his  realm  of  England  to  the  pope,  and, 
finally,  he  was  beaten  in  a  contest  with  his  own  subjects,  and  forced  to  accept 
of  such  terms  as  they  chose  to  dictate.  On  all  these  occasions  of  adverse 
fortune,  he  demeaned  himself  with  an  abjectness  equal  to  the  arrogance 
which  he  displayed  at  other  times ;  and  no  shift  was  ever  either  too  mean 
and  perfidious  on  the  one  hand,  or  too  impudent  on  the  other,  for  him  to  avail 
himself  of^  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered,  to  escape  from  his  engagements. 
With  all  this  want  of  principle,  however,  John  was  not  without  qualities  fitted 
to  give  him  an  ascendency  over  the  popular  mind.  He  ^vas  far  from  being 
deficient  in  the  martial  spirit  and  pei'sonal  courage  of  his  race ;  il1-directe<i 
as  they  were,  his  intellectual  powers  seem  to  have  been  acute  and  vigorous, 
and  he  could  put  on,  when  he  chose,  an  affability  of  manner  which  took  the 
multitude.  Probably  the  truest  picture  we  have  of  him,  is  that  which  has 
been  drawn  by  Shaksnere.  The  great  dramatist,  who  knew  so  well  bow 
to  put  life  into  the  deaa  forms  of  history,  has  represented  him  as  selfish,  un- 
scrupulous, and  cruel,  but  at  the  same  time  as  displaying  eminent  ability,  and 
bravery  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
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wBBin  the  year  1214,  Botn\  after  John  had  become  reconciled  to  the  popii, 
lad  delivered  himself  from  excommunicatioii,  bj  couieiiting  to  hora  hiA 
lorn  aa  a  Taasal  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter,  that  his  renewed  excesses  of  tyi^ 
and  opprewton  at  length  aroofled  against  him  die  general  indignatioti 
•  subjects,  and  determined  them  U>  take  measures  for  the  recoreiry  of 
liberties.  There  never  was  a  more  complete  subjugation  of  any  peo- 
lan  that  of  the  Saxons  of  England,  by  the  Norman  invaders.  Not  only 
he  vanquished  nation  deprived  of  its  political  independence,  die  inhab- 
individually  were  stripped  of  their  property,  and  reduced  almost  to  i* 
of  slavery.  In  twenty  years  after  William's  accession,  probably  nine 
I  of  the  land  in  England  had  been  transferred  to  the  possession  of  Nor- 
It  was  a  hundred  years  after  that  event,  before  any  person  of  that 
1  was  preferred  to  any  public  office  or  employment.  During  the  whole 
It  period,  the  native  English  were  treated  by  their  foreign  masters  al 
aa  an  inferior  race. 

e  Saxons,  however,  still  formed  tho  great  body  of  the  population.  The 
leror's  military  followers,  although  numerous  enough  to  secure  him  the 
1,  and  also  in  a  short  time  to  appropriate  all  the  landed  estates  in  Eng- 
were  quite  insufficient  to  supply  tne  country  wiUi  a  new  population, 
xmsequence  was  that  England  remained  England  notwithstancung  this 
gation.  The  Saxon  blood,  and  the  Saxon  tongue,  although  all  was  done 
long  series  of  years,  that  a  tyrannical  policy  could  do  to  tread  both  in- 
I  ea^,  were  too  strongly  rooted  to  be  thus  destroyed,  and  both  eventu- 
ose  and  reclaimed  their  old  inheritance. 

e  intermixture  of  the  two  races,  or  rather  the  absorption  of  the  foreign* 
3to  the  mass  of  the  native  population,  must  have  commenced  in  the 
e  of  the  first  half  century  after  the  conquest;  and,  by  the  time  of  John, 
recess  must  have  been  carried  to  a  considerable  length.  This  was  the 
n  which  the  English  re-conquered  their  conquerors.  It  is  indeed  imr- 
ig  to  find  how  early  the  national  sentiment,  which  was  thus  generated, 
oed  entirely  an  English  tone.  It  was  ft)r  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
iahmen  that  every  struggle  was  waged  which  the  subject  carried  on  with 
3vereign.  The  Normans  themselves  never  demanded  the  restitution  of 
ling  Norman.  The  universal  cry  already  was  for, the  old  laws  and  iu- 
ions  of  Saxon  England — for  the  liberties  which  the  country  had  enjoyed 
3  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  And  to  the  perseverance  with  which 
rrj  was  urged,  and  the  success  with  which  it  was  at  length  crowned,  it 
ing  that  at  this  day,  the  English  laws,  as  well  their  blood  and  language, ' 
lainly  Saxon. 

le  heart  of  the  nation,  then,  being  thus  set  upon  the  recovery  of  its  an- 
fineedom,  a  large  body  of  the  nobility,  having  made  various  previous  ar- 
sments,  assembled  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1214,  and  probably,  as 
e  Blackstone  thinks,  on  the  twentieth  of  November,  being  St.  Edmund's 
in  the  abbey-church  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  Suffi:>lk,  on  pretence  of 
ion,  but  in  reality  to  enter  into  a  solemn  league  against  the  throne. 
'  swore  on  the  high  altar  to  wage  war  against  the  king,  until  he  should 
I  to  their  demands.  On  epiphany  day  (the  6th  of  January),  1216,  they 
I  in  B  body  to  London,  and  immediately  sent  a  deputation  to  his  majesty, 
was  then  lodged  in  the  Temple.  Although  alarmed  at  what  he  nereeivM 
r  the  strengm  of  the  confederacy,  John  did  not  at  once  yield,  bnt  re- 
jed  time  to  consider  their  proposals.  A  respite  was  granted  him  till  the 
of  Easter.  Meanwhile  both  parties  prepared  themselves  for  the  eominff 
lit.  But  although  the  king  obtained  a  prohibitioo  a^nst  the  proceed- 
of  the  barons  mm  the  pope,  he^ooti  toiiiid  that  this  sptritnal  aid  waa 
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nearly  all  upon  which  he  could  count.  The  thunders  of  tb«  Vatican  werp 
never  much  regarded,  either  in  England  or  any  other  country,  when  directed 
against  a  really  popular  cause;  and,  in  this  instance,  the  admonition  and  men- 
aces of  his  holiness  were  entirely  unheeded.  Immediately  after  Easter,  which 
fell  that  year  on  the  19th  of  April,  the  barons  had  assembled  at  Stamford  io 
Lincolnshire  with  a  numerous  army ;  the  pope's  letters  arrived  the  follow- 
ing week ;  but  on  Monday,  the  27th,  the  insurgents  marched  to  Brackley  in 
Northamptcmshire,  and  there  encamped,  about  fifteen  miles  fi-om  Oxford, 
where  the  king  was. 

A  deputation  soon  arrived  from  John  desiring  to  know  the  reason  of  their 
assembling ;  to  which  they  made  answer  by  a  written  exposition  of  their  de- 
mands, accompanied  with  an  intimation  that  they  would  immediately  proceed 
to  seize  the  rayal  castles,  in  the  event  of  their  suit  not  being  complied  ynik 
Nothiuff  definitive,  however,  resulted  from  these  negotiations. 

The  barons,  then  looking  to  the  speedy  commencement  of  warlike  openp 
tions,  chose  one  of  their  number,  Kobert  Fitzwalter,  the  general  of  their 
army,  under  the  title  of  marshal  of  the  army  of  God,  and  of  h«»ly  church.  On 
the  5th  of  May,  at  Wallingford  (some  authorities  say  at  Reading),  they  sol- 
emnly threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  king.  They  then  attacked  the  elastic 
of  Northampton,  from  which  they  were  repulsed ;  but  they  took  that  of 
Bedford ;  and,  marching  thence  to  London,  were  admitted  by  the  citizens, 
on  Sunday,  the  24th  (or  as  others  say  the  17th)  of  May. 

By  this  time  the  king  seems  to  have  l>ecome  convinced  that  further  resist- 
ance would  be  vain.  All  had  deserted  him  except  seven  lords,  accompanied 
by  whom  he  had  retired  to  Odiharo  in  Hampshire.  In  these  circumstances 
he  sent  a  message  to  the  confederated  barons,  promising  compliance  with 
their  wishes,  and  soliciting  a  conference. 

Tuesday,  in  Wbitsuntide,  being  the  9th  of  June,  was  accordingly  appoint- 
ed as  the  day  on  which  the  two  parties  should  meet  to  settle  their  differences, 
in  the  plain  of  Runnemede,  which  happened  to  lie  about  half  way  between 
Odiham  and  London.  On  the  8th  the  king  came  to  Merton  in  Surrey,  and 
there  granted  letters  of  safe-conduct  to  the  barons.  But  it  was  afterward 
agreed  to  defer  the  meeting  till  the  Monday  followine,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  king  went  to  Windsor.  On  that  day,  being  Trinity  Monday,  the  15th  of 
June,  the  king  and  his  revolted  subjects  took  their  places  opposite  to,  and  at 
some  distance  from  each  other  on  the  appointed  ground.  The  barons  came 
in  great  numbers;  but  John  was  accompanied  by  only  a  few  followers. 

Runnemede,  or  Runneymead,  which  these  proceedings  have  made  fur  ever 
famous,  is  a  large  plain  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  the  parish 
(if  Egham,  in  Surrey.  It  lies  between  the  river  and  the  town  of  Egbam. 
During  the  last  week  of  August  it  is  used  as  a  race-ground ;  and  the  races 
aeem  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity.  Hence  the  name  has  been  supposed 
by  some  to  mean  running  mead ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  means 
the  mead  of  council,  from  the  Saxon  rune,  it  having,  as  old  historians  slate, 
been  frequently  before  this,  the  scene  of  conferences  and  debates  on  public 
affairs. 

The  proceedings  on  the  present  occasion  appear  to  have  been  commenced 
by  the  barons  submitting  their  demands  to  the  king,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
preliminary  articles  of  agreements,  to  which  he  affixed  his  seal.  This  interest- 
mg  document  is  now  in  the  British  museum.  The  seal  attached  to  it  is  in 
a  much  more  perfect  state  of  preservation  than  those  belonging  to  any  of  the 
Btill  existing  copies  of  the  charter  itself;  and  from  it,  accordingly,  die  rep- 
resentations on  the  opposite  page  have  been  taken. 

These  articles  seem  to  have  been  then  embodied  in  the  fi>nn  of  a  chiller, 
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being  that  wbich  is  commoDly  entitled  the  MctgHa  Charta  communism  liberU 
tunit  or  great  charter  of  the  common  liberties.  Both  documents  are  date 
the  15th  of  June,  but  it  is  stated  by  various  authorities,  that  the  charter  wa 
not  actually  signed  till  the  19th.  There  is  also  a  tradition  that  the  ceremon; 
did  not  take  place  on  the  plain  of  Runnemede,  but  on  a  neighboring  isle  ii 
the  Thames,  still  known  from  the  circumstance  by  the  name  of  Magna  Char 
ta,  or  Charter  island.  A  view  of  this  island,  with  the  building  iu  which  thu 
charter  was  said  to  be  sig^ned,  is  seen  on  the  opposite  page. 

Copies  of  the  charter  were  sent  after  its  sigQiature  to  each  county,  or  a; 
least  to  each  diocese,  in  England ;  but  of  these,  we  believe,  only  three  an 
now  known  to  exist.  Two  are  in  the  museum,  having  formed  part  of  the  col- 
lection of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  by  whom  one  of  them  is  said  to  nave  been  re> 
covered  from  the  hands  of  a  tailor,  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  proceeding  to  cat 
down  the  parchment  for  measures.  They  are  slightly  injured  by  a  fire  which 
consumed  a  part  of  the  Cottonian  library,  before  it  was  removed  to  its  present 
depository ;  the  waxen  seal  which  is  attached  to  one  of  them,  having  been 
partly  melted  by  that  accident.  The  other  has  only  thd  slits  by  which  tbe 
seal  had  been  formerly  fastened  to  it.  There  is  a  third  copy  in  the  library  of 
the  cathedral  of  Salisbury. 

The  great  charter,  having  been  extorted  chiefly  by  the  power  of  the  clergy 
and  the  nobility,  contained,  as  was  to  be  expected,  vanous  provisions  highly 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  both  these  classes.  But  these  we  shall  not  at 
present  stop  to  consider.  The  more  important  and  more  interesting  paiti 
are  those  that  refer  to  the  body  of  the  people.  It  is,  however,  to  be  recol- 
lected, that  at  this  time  probably  the  great  majority  of  die  inhabitants  of  Eng 
land  were  still  in  what  was  called  a  state  of  villanage,  that  is  to  say,  were 
the  bondsmen  and  property  of  the  landed  proprietors  upon  whose  estates 
they  lived.  The  first  great  cause  which  operated  in  bringing  about  the  ex- 
tinction of  \illanage  was  the  rise  of  towns.  It  was  a  privilege  early  granted 
lo  burghs  in  England,  that  any  slave  taking  refuge  in  one  of  them,  and  resi- 
ding there  a  year  and  a  day,  became  thereupon  free.  These  free  towns  or 
burghs,  accordingly  were,  at  the  time  when  Ma?na  Charta  was  granted,  the 
only  places  in  the  kingdom  where  any  considerable  number  of  the  common- 
alty was  to  be  found  not  in  a  state  of  bondage.  To  the  clauses  of  the  char- 
ter, therefore,  which  refer  to  the  towns,  we  are  principally  to  look  for  the 
degree  in  which  it  established  or  extended  popular  freedom.  None  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  transaction,  certainly,  entertained  any  idea  of  a  gen- 
eral emancipation  of  the  villains.  Those  composing  this  pait  of  the  popula- 
tion, were  universally  considered  as  mere  goods  or  chattels,  and  as  such  not 
comprehended  in  the  community  at  all.  By  one  of  the  articles  indeed  of  this 
very  charter  of  the  common  liberties,  the  laborers  by  whom  the  land  was  cul- 
tivated are  classed  along  with  the  cattle  and  instruments  of  husbandry;  the 
guardian  of  an  heir  who  is  a  minor,  it  is  declared,  shall  manage  his  estate 
without  destruction  and  waste  either  of  the  men  or  goods.  It  is  undeniable, 
therefore,  that  Magna  Chaita  neither  abolished  slavery  in  England,  nor  con- 
tained any  provision  tending  in  that  direction ;  and  it  may  therefore  in  one 
sense  be  asserted  to  have  lefl  the  great  body  of  the  people  as  it  found  them. 
But  in  regard  to  the  free  population  this  is  not  a  correct  statement.  One  of 
the  clauses  assures  to  all  cities,  burghs,  towns,  and  ports,  the  enjoyment  of 
their  liberties  and  free  customs  both  by  land  and  water,  for  which  till  now 
they  had  been  all  regularly  in  the  practice  of  paying  a  yearly  tax  or  bribe  to 
the  crown.  A  considerable  part  of  the  royal  revenue  was  derived  from  thii 
source.  Other  articles  promul grated  various  enactments  decidedly  favorabk 
to  the  interests  of  commerce. 
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But  the  article  of  Magna  Charta  which  is  to  be  conBidered  as  moat  Tiln- 
hie  ii.  reference  to  the  general  liberties,  for  the  sake  both  of  the  adfil 
securities  which  it  established,  and  the  principles  of  which  it  inYolTed  ik 
acknowledgrment  and  proclamation,  is  that  of  the  original  of  which  we  hm 
given  a  fac-simile  on  page  447  :  "  Nullus  liber  homo  capiatur,  re\  imprisone* 
tur,  aut  dissaisietur,  aut  utlugetur,  aut  exuletur,  aut  aliquo  modo  destruator; 
nee  super  eum  ibimus,  nee  super  cum  mittemus,  nisi  per  legale  judicim 

Saiium  suorum  vol  per  legem  terre.     Nulli  vendcmus,  nulli  negabimus»  nt 
iflferemus  rectum  aut  judicium;"  that  is  to  say,  in  En^luh :  *'  No  freemn 
shall  be  apprehended,  or  imprisoned,  or  disseized  (deprived  of  anything  be 
possesses),  or  outlawed,  or  banished,  or  any  way  destroyed,  nor  will  we  go 
upon  him,  nor  will  we  send  upon  him  (pronounce  sentence  against  him,  or 
allow  any  of  the  judges  to  do  so),  except  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peen. 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land.     To  none  will  we  sell,  to  none  will  we  deny,  to 
none  will  we  delay,  right  or  justice."     This  solemn  recognition  of  the  lib- 
erty of  the  subject  at  once  laid,  broad  and  deep,  the  foundations  of  a  free 
constitution.     Sir  Edward  Coke,  we  may  remark,  considered  this  clause  to 
refer  to  all  orders  of  the  population  equally,  including  even  the  villains,  who. 
he  argued,  although  bondsmen  in  relation  to  their  masters,  were  free  in  so 
far  as  all  others  are  concerned ;  but  the  principle  involved  in  the  concession 
was  of  more  importance,  eventually  at  least,  than  the  extent  to  which  it  be- 
came immediately  operative.     The  principle  was,  diat  the  subject  had  bii 
rights  as  well  as  Uie  sovereign,  and  that  those  of  the  one  were  as  sacred  u 
those  of  the  other.     There  could  be  nu  absolute  despotism  so  long  as  this 
principle  was  maintained.     Vices  in  the  government  and  in  the  constitutioB 
there  might  be  still ;  but,  at  least,  the  unlimited  power  of  the  monarch  wai 
struck  down  and  destroyed  for  ever.     Magna  Charta  was  therefore  a  great 
revolution  upon  the  form  of  government  established  at  the  conquest,  and 
which  had  been  maintained  ever  since  that  ever  since  that  eveiiL     Up  to  the 
time  of  this  charter  every  one  of  the  wrongs  which  the  article  we  have  quo- 
ted condemns  and  declares  shall  no  longer  oe  tolerated,  had  been  in  coosiaot 
use  by  the  crown  as  engines  of  extortion  and  oppression.     The  actual  relieC 
therefore,  which  the  charter  conferred  was  for  from  inconsiderable.     Bfltit 
was,  in  addition  to  this,  the  first  blow  given  to  the  uncontrolled  power  of  ^ 
crown  established  by  the  Norman  conquest — the  first  advantage  which  the 
count^  gained  and  made  good  aeainst  the  iron  rule  to  which  it  was  ibco 
subjected.     And  even  what  it  lefl  imi>erfect  it  gave  the  means  of  peifecUag. 
It  is  upon  this  rock  that  the  British  constitution,  as  gradually  eT«>lved  IM 
completed  in  subsequent  times,  may  bo  looked  upon  as  having  been  retmL 
The  Cathedral  of  Lichfield.  —  This   cathedral  has   beauties  bolfa  in 
its  extenial  appearance  and  in  its  interior.     It  makes  no  great  show  when 
seen  from  a  distance  ;  but  it  possesses  one  advantage,  in  which  it  is  ahnoil 
singular  among  such  buildings,  namely,  the  open  space  which  it  has  toaooo- 
sidorablc  distance  around  it,  enabline  the  spectator  to  obtain  from  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  nearly  a  perfect  view  of  it  on  every  side.     It  stands  n  t 
spot  which  is  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  surrounded  by  a  will 
which  in  former  times  was  fortified,  in  imitation  of  the  manner  in  which  oon- 
vents*  and  other  ecclesiastical  possessions  used  often,  in  France  and  other 
foreign  countries,  to  be  secluded  and  converted  into  a  sort  of  forts,  or  ntraag- 
holdd.     This  portion  of  the  city  of  Lichfield  is  still  known  by  the  naae  el 
the  Close,  just  as  in  old  Paris  there  were  the  Clo9  of  the  Auguatinei^  Ae 
Clos  of  the  Jacobins,  &c.     The  Close  contains  a  considerable  number  ef 
houses  besides  the  cathedral,  but  they  neither  crowd  upon  the  sacred  tlSSfM% 
as  they  do  in  most  other  cities,  nor  are  they  of  so  mean  a  description  u  u< 
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present  a  disagreeable  or  insuitable  contrast  in  its  vicinitj.  Some  old  tna 
ornament  the  northern  side  of  the  lawn,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  cathednl 
stands,  which,  together  with  a  sheet  of  water  on  the  opposite  side,  gtft 
something  of  a  tutbI  air  to  the  place. 

The  cathedral  does  not  stand  due  east  and  west,  as  is  usual  with  sacred 
buildings,  but  varies  from  the  right  line  by  an  angle  of  about  twenty-seren 
degrees,  or  not  much  less  than  the  third  part  of  a  whole  quarter  of  the  con- 
pass.  It  is  built  in  the  customary  form  of  a  cross,  the  principal  bar  contain- 
ing the  nave  of  the  church,  the  choir,  and  what  is  called  the  Lady  chapel 
The  extreme  length  is  403  fjet ;  the  shorter  bar,  or  the  transept,  is  177  feel 
long.  The  width  of  the  *^ave  inside  is  about  66  feet.  The  principal  front 
is  the  west  It  is  surmounted  by  two  pyramidal  spiles ;  and  a  third,  of  tie 
same  form,  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  building.  The  former  are  each  192 
feet  high  ;  the  latter  rises  to  the  height  of  252  feel. 

If  tradition  may  be  trusted,  the  spot  on  which  Lichfield  stands  has  a  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  in  England.  Here  it  is  said  a 
thousand  Christian  martyrs  were  put  to  death  at  one  time,  in  the  persecution 
which  raged  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  under  Diocletian  and 
Maximian.  A  field  in  the  neighborhood,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian field,  is  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  this  slaughter;  and  ctynoologists 
have  found  a  memorial  of  the  same  event  in  the  name  of  the  town  itself! 
Lichfield,  they  contend,  signifies,  in  Saxon,  the  field  of  the  dead.  In  the 
Saxon  times  Staffordshire  was  a  part  of  the  extensive  and  powerful  king- 
dom of  Mercia,  which  was  Christianized  upon  its  conquest  oy  Oswy,  king 
of  Northumberland.  Lichfield  is  said  to  have  been  erected  into  a  bishopric 
in  656  ;  the  person  first  appointed  to  preside  over  the  see  being  named 
Diuma.  His  immediate  successors  were  Cellach  Trumhere,  Jaruman,  and 
Ceadda,  commonly  called  St.  Chad,  who  was  consecrated  in  669,  and  held 
the  bishopric  for  two  years.  He  obtained  great  renown  on  account  of  his 
piety,  and  for  many  ages  afker  his  death  a  miraculous  t  tmospherc  was  be- 
lieved to  surround  even  the  tomb  that  held  his  remains.  The  first  cathedral 
is  supposed  to  have  been  begun  by  his  predecessor,  Jaiuman  ;  bat  it  was  not 
CQmpleted  till  the  year  700,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Hedda,  About  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century  the  influence  of  King  OfFa  obtained  from  the  pope  the 
erection  of  Lichfield  into  an  archbishopric ;  but  it  did  not  retain  this  dignity 
for  more  than  two  or  three  years.  The  diocese  was  originally  one  of  great 
extent,  comprehending  nearly  the  half  of  England ;  but  several  other  bish- 
oprics have  been  formed  out  of  it  in  later  times.  The  diocesan  used  to  style 
himself  sometimes  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  somet'Ties  of  Coventry,  having  a 
cathedral,  a  palace,  and  a  chapter,  in  each  city,  t.!l  at  last  the  common  form 
came  to  be  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield.  Bishop  Racket,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  see  immediately  afler  the  restoration,  changed  the  order  of 
the  two  names ;  and  the  designation  of  the  diocese  ever  since  has  been  the 
Bishopric  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 

The  founder  of  the  present  cathedral  is  usually  stated  to  have  been  Roger 
de  Clinton,  who  came  to  the  see  in  1128.  But  the  style  of  architecture  indi 
cates  that  very  little  of  what  now  remains  could  have  been  erected  by  him. 
Mr.  Britton  is  of  opinion  that  it  must  have  been  mostly  built  in  the  course 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Fuller  tells  us,  in  his  Church  His- 
tory, that  it  was  completed  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Hcyworth,  who  came  to 
the  see  in  1420.  .  No  documents,  or  hardly  any,  referring  to  its  ereqjtion  ex- 
st :  all  its  records  were  destroyed  either  at  the  time  of  the  reformatinD,  or 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  seventeenth  century.  On  the  former  occasion  it 
was  despoiled  of  all  its  ornaments  which  could  be  ea»ly  converted  into  an 
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lier  use ;  iu  richly-decorated  shrines  and  gold  and  silver  vessels  being  all 
nfiscated  to  the  crown.  At  the  commencement  of  the  dvil  war,  the  Close 
Lichfield  was  fortified  by  the  royalists,  and  the  command  intrusted  to  the 
rl  of  Chesterfield.  In  March,  1643,  the  garrison  here  was  attacked  by 
ohert  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  a  zealous  puritan,  who  is  said  to  have  endeav- 
ed  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Heaven  by  a  vow,  that  if  he  should  succeed  in  his 
tempt  he  would  level  the  cathedral  with  the  ground.  But  on  the  second 
the  month,  which  happened  to  be  St.  Chad's  day,  and  therefore,  we  may 
)ll  believe,  made  the  circumstance  seem  to  many  a  very  remarkable  judg- 
mt,  his  lordship  was  shot  dead,  as  he  walked  along  the  street  below,  by  a 
ntleman  stationed  on  the  great  tower  of  the  church.  The  garrison,  bow- 
er, were  obliged  to  surrender  on  the  third  day  after,  when  the  parliament- 
jr  soldiers  entered  and  took  possession  of  the  place.  These  followers  of 
>rd  Brooke  did  not  quite  throw  down  the  cathedral,  but  they  inflicted  upon 
both  desecration  and  injury  to  no  small  extent.  They  exercised  their  bar- 
rism,  says  Dugdale,  ("  Short  View  of  the  Late  Troubles"),  "  in  demolish- 
5  all  the  monuments,  pulling  down  the  curious  carved  work,  battering  in 
5ces  the  costly  windows,  and  destroying  the  evidences  and  records  belong- 
^  to  that  church ;  which  being  done,  they  stabled  their  horses  in  the  body 
it ;  kept  courts  of  guard  in  the  cross  isles  ;  broke  up  the  pavement ;  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
d  every  day  hunted  a  cat  with  hounds  throughout  the  church,  delighting 
smselves  in  the  echo  from  the  goodly  vaulted  roof."  The  parliamentary 
"ces  kept  possession  of  the  Close  till  the  21st  of  April,  when  they  were 
ain  driven  out  by  the  royalists.  Jt  remained  in  the  nands  of  the  latter  till 
ly,  164G,  when  it  was  once  more  attacked,  and  compelled  to  admit  a  new 
rrison  after  a  brief  resistance.  The  cathedral  suffered  greatly  from  these 
ccessive  sieges.  It  was  reckoned  that  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  cannon- 
7t  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  hand-grenades  had  been  discharged 
ainst  it ;  and  the  effect  was  that  the  three  spires  were  nearly  entirely  bat- 
led  down,  and  hardly  anything  lefk  standing  except  the  walls.  Even  they 
jre  everywhere  defaced  and  mutilated. 

The  restorer  of  the  building  was  the  excellent  Bishop  Hacket,  who  was 
pointed  to  the  see  aflcr  the  return  of  Charles  IL  In  the  course  of  eight 
ars,  by  unsparing  exertion  and  liberality,  he  had  succeeded,  as  far  as  it 
IS  possible,  in  repairing  the  sad  devastations  of  the  preceding  quarter  of  a 
ntury.  The  structure  has  since,  however,  undergone  considerable  altera- 
ms  at  various  times ;  and  in  particular,  about  the  close  of  the  last  century 
received  a  complete  renovation  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Wyatt. 
The  finest  parts  of  Lichfield  cathedral  are  the  west  front,  which  is  very 
(h  and  splendid,  and  the  Lady  chapel,  the  painted  glass  in  the  windows  of 
lich,  brought  from  the  chapel  of  the  nunnery  of  Herckenrode,  in  Liege, 
ly  probably  vie  with  anything  of  the  kind  in  England.  The  church  con- 
ns a  considerable  number  of  tombs,  but  few  of  them  interesting  from  their 
tiquity.  Among  those  of  modem  date  are  one  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  John- 
D,  ana  another  to  that  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  who  was  also  a 
tive  of  Lichfield.  There  is  also  one  in  commemoration  of  the  two  female 
ildren  of  the  Rev.  W.  Robinson,  which  is  one  of  Chantrey's  very  finest  works. 
Peterborough  Cathedral. — The  cathedral  of  Peterborough  possesses 
Q  advantage  of  nearly  standing  apart  from  every  other  building.  With  the 
ception  of  some  of  the  prebendal  houses,  which  abut  upon  the  southern 
rmmation  of  the  transept,  the  ground  is  clear  for  a  considerable  space 
Mind  it  on  all  sides.  The  old  churchyard — long  the  only  one  in  the  city, 
d  consequently  crowded  with  tombstones— encompasses  its  eastern  ex- 
rmity,  and  extends  along  part  of  both  the  north  and  south  sides.     About- 
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ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  authorities  of  the  cathedral  began  to  lay  oat  this 
ancient  and  extensive  cemetery  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  J^ 
Chaise  at  Paris,  planting  it  with  laurels,  pines,  willows,  and  other  trees,  shrdbi^ 
and  flowers.  Tnese  operations,  which  were  carried  on  for  some  years,  hue  < 
been  executed  with  great  taste,  and  have  proved  in  a  high  degree  ornamental 
to  the  aspect  of  the  cathedral.  Before  the  western  front  is  a  spacious  coiiit 
which  is  also  now  neatly  laid  out  in  gi'ass-plats  and  gravelled  walks,  while 
rows  of  ancient  elms  combine  with  the  noble  architecture  of  other  times,  hj 
which  it  is  on  all  sides  surrounded,  to  preserve  to  it  an  air  of  majesty  in  keep- 
ing with  the  sanctity  of  the  spot.  In  the  centre  of  the  wall  opposite  to  the 
cathedral  is  a  turreted  gate,  leading  to  the  city,  and  forming  the  entrance  to 
the  sacred  precincts  ;  in  the  south  wall  is  another,  which  conducts  to  the  epis- 
copal palace  ;  and  in  the  north  wall  is  a  third,  that  of  the  deanery.  All  the 
three  are  rich  and  imposing  structures.  The  site  of  the  cathednd  not  being 
elevated  above  that  of  the  suiTounding  country,  which  indeed  is  a  dead  flat 
for  many  miles,  the  buildine  can  not  be  seen  from  a  very  great  distance ;  hut 
its  great  extent,  and  the  height  of  its  towers,  make  it  a  conspicuous  and  re- 
markable object  from  every  point  from  which  a  view  of  the  city  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. Its  pinnacles  and  spires  shoot  from  the  foliage  in  which  they  are 
embosomed  tar  beyond  all  the  surrounding  buildings. 

Like  the  generality  of  the  other  English  cathedrals,  that  of  Peterborou^ 
consists  of  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  terminated  at  the  east  end  by  a  choir,  ue 
further  extremity  of  which  is  circular,  and  crossed  at  the  middle  by  a  tran- 
sept. There  is  also  in  this  instance  a  much  smaller  transept  at  the  west  end. 
From  the  centre,  where  the  nave  and  the  transept  cross  each  other,  rises  Ae 
great  lantem-tower,  to  the  height  of  above  one  hundred  and  eightr-eigfat  ftsL 
Over  the  two  extremities  of  the  west  end  are  two  other  spires  of  lev  elovs- 
tion,  and  one  of  which  indeed  (that  to  the  south)  appears  never  to  bavebesn 
completed.  According  to  a  measui-ement  taken  more  than  half  a  oentuy 
ago,  the  length  of  the  whole  edifice  from  east  to  west  is  about  four  baaired 
and  eighty  feet,  of  which  the  nave  occupies  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  ftet, 
and  the  choir,  from  the  door  to  the  altar,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  The 
breadth  of  the  nave  is  ninety-one  feet,  and  its  height  seventy-eigfat.  The 
great  transept  is  two  hundred  and  three  feet  in  length,  and  sixty-iuDe  n 
breadth. 

The  character  of  the  architecture  of  this  catliedral  is,  upon  the  wholes  ra- 
ther majestic  than  picturesque.  Everything  is  in  the  most  massive  Btjle,  In 
the  interior  the  pillars,  which  are  not  numerous,  are  of  great  circumfemioe, 
and  present  an  appearance  of  solidity  and  strength  corresponding  to  thejpoo- 
derous  pile  which  they  help  to  sustain.  The  most  highly-omameotedpntof 
the  exterior  is,  as  usual,  the  west  front.  It  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments, formed  by  so  many  lofly  arches,  in  the  central  and  narrowest  of  which 
is  the  great  door,  surmounted  by  a  projecting  structure  called  the  Chapel  of 
St  Thomas-4-Becket,  having  a  tower  with  pinnacles  on  each  side  of  it  The 
effect  of  this  facade,  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifly-six  feet  in  breadth,  while 
the  height  of  the  arches  is  eighty -two,  is  in  the  highest  degree  grand  and  im- 
posing. 

Peterborough,  originally  called  Medeshamsted,  from  the  meadows  on  both 
banks  of  the  river  Nen,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  placed,  was  at  first  a 
monastery,  the  foundation  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  laid  by  Pcada,  king 
of  Mercia,  son  of  the  famous  king  Penda,  about  655.  An  old  monkish  wri- 
ter states  that  the  stones  which  were  employed  in  laying  the  foundations  were 
many  of  them  so  large  that  they  could  hardly  bo  drawn  by  eight  pairs  of 
oxen.     But  the  buildings  erected  by  Peada,  and  by  his  two  younger  brothen, 
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Wulfer  and  Ethelred,  who  succeeded  bim  on  the  throne,  were  reduced  tn 
ruin  in  870  by  the  Danes,  who,  under  the  command  of  Earl  Hubba,  made  a 
fuiious  attack  upon  the  place,  and  put  the  Abbot  Hedda,  and  his  monks, 
eighty-four  in  number,  to  the  sword,  plundering  the  monaaterj  at  the  same 
time  of  whatever  it  contained  ;  after  this  they  set  it  on  fire,  when  it  is  said  to 
have  burned  for  fifteen  days. 

The  monastery  lay  waste  and  uninhabited  for  about  a  oenturj  after  dm  car 
lamity,  the  area  of  the  church  coming  at  last  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  confine- 
ment for  cattle ;  when,  in  966,  its  restoration  was  comraencea,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  King  Edgar,  by  Athelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  building, 
however,  was  again  burnt  down  by  accident  in  1116.  Two  years  after,  tlie 
foundation  of  a  new  church  was  laid  by  the  abbot,  John  de  Sai»,  or  Sees  (or, 
as  Gunton  calls  him,  Jolm  of  Salisbury),  who  was  a  Norman  ;  and  the  8t^ll^ 
ture  thus  begun  is  supposed  to  be  the  present  cathedral.  The  part  wbicb 
John  de  Sais  built  was  probably  the  east  end.  The  worie  was  carried  oo 
with  more  or  less  zeal  by  his  successors ;  but  the  records  of  thar  sevenl  ad- 
ditions are  very  imperfect,  and  we  arc  left  to  conjecture  the  ^ge  of  some  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  building,  merely  fit)m  the  style  of  the  arthi- 
tccturo.  Mr.  Britton  Chinks  that,  with  tho  exception  of  some  unessential  ap- 
pendages, the  whole  must  have  been  completed  by  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  although  glass  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  wro- 
dows  of  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough  are  described,  noore  than  five  hundred 
years  after  this  time,  as  only  stuffed  with  reeds  and  straw. 

ViaciNiA  Water. — The  dbtrict  of  Windsor  forest  called  Vimnia  Water 
was  planted,  and  the  lake  formed,  under  the  direction  of  Paul  S«ndby,  at  a 
time  when  Duke  William  of  Cumberland  resided  at  the  lo^e  which  bears 
his  name,  about  three  miles  from  Windsor.  The  lake  is  the  largest  piece  of 
artificial  water  in  the  kingdom — ^if  artificial  it  can  be  called  :  for  the  band  of 
man  has  done  little  more  than  turn  the  small  streams  of  the  district  into  a  nat- 
ural basin.  The  grounds  are  several  miles  in  extent,  althoogfa  so  perlecdy 
secluded  that  a  traveller  might  pass  on  the  high-road  without  being  aware 
that  ho  was  near  any  object  that  could  gratify  bis  curiosity.  Thej*  are  now 
covered  with  magnificent  timber,  originally  planted  with  regard  to  the  grand- 
est effects  of  what  is  culled  landscape  gardening. 

The  scenery  in  the  ncighl>orhooa  of  Virginia  Water  is  bold  and  mgged, 
being  the  commencement  of  Bagshot  heath.  The  variety  of  snrlhee  here 
agreeably  relieves  the  eye,  after  the  monotony  of  the  fii*st  twenty  miles  fiom 
London,  which  equally  fatigues  the  traveller  either  upon  the  Bath  or  western 
road.  A  branch  road  to  the  right  leads  to  a  remarkably  pretty  village  called 
Blacknest,  nearly  two  miles  from  the  high-road.  Here  is  a  keeper's  ledgc» 
and  the  persons  at  the  gate  will  readily  give  admission  to  Virginia  Water. 
After  passing  through  a  close  wood  of  pines,  wo  come  tosomo  **  alleys  green" 
which  lead  in  difforent  directions.  Those  to  the  right  carry  ns  op  a  steep 
hill,  upon  tho  summit  of  which  is  a  handsome  building  called  the  Belvedere. 
Those  to  the  left  conduct  to  the  margin  of  the  lake.  A  scene  of  neat  beauty 
Bcjon  bursts  upon  the  view.  A  verdant  walk,  bounded  by  the  choicest  ever- 
gicens,  leads  by  the  side  of  a  magnificent  breadth  of  water.  The  opposite 
sliorti  is  covered  with  heath ;  and  plantations  of  the  most  graceful  trees — the 
larch,  the  ash,  and  the  weeping  birch  {"  the  lady  of  the  woods") — ^break  the 
line  of  the  more  distant  hills.  The  l>oundary  of  the  lake  is  everywhere  roost 
judiciously  concealed  ;  and  the  imagination  cannot  refrain  from  believing  that 
some  great  river  lies  beyond  that  screening  wood.  Every  now  and  then  the 
road  carries  us  through  some  close  walk  of  pines  and  laurels,  where  the  rah- 
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bit  and  squirrel  run  across  with  scarcely  a  fear  of  man.  But  we  again  find 
ourselves  upon  the  margin  of  the  lake»  which  increases  in  breadth  as  we  ap- 
proach its  head.  At  the  point  where  it  is  widest,  a  fishing  temple  was  erect- 
ed by  George  IV.,  which,  as  seen  from  the  shore  we  are  describing,  is  rep- 
resented in  our  engraving,  page  457. 

The  public  road  to  Blacknest  is  carried  over  a  bold  arch  which  ia  not  far 
out  of  the  line  of  our  walk.  This  is  a  sin^larly  beautifiil  spoL  To  our 
minds  it  is  not  now  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  general  cbamder  of  the 
scenery  as  it  was  some  ten  years  ago.  Several  antique  fragmenta  of  Gieek 
columns  and  pediments,  that  used  to  lie  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Biitidi  Mu- 
seum, now  form  an  artificial  ruin,  as  represented  in  the  engrraving,  page  459. 
Real  ruim  removed  from  the  sites  to  which  they  belong,  are  the  wont  spe- 
cies of  exotics.  The  tale  which  they  tell  of  their  old  grandeur  ia  qnite  oat 
of  harmony  with  their  modern  appropriation.  We  can  look  with  an  antiqua- 
rian interest  upon  a  capital  in  a  cabinet.  But  a  shaft  or  two  perched  op  in  a 
modem  pleasure-ground,  produces  a  ludicrous  struggle  between  the  feeling 
of  the  true  and  the  artificial ;  and  a  sort  of  scorn  of  the  vanity  which  snatches 
the  ruins  of  the  dead  from  the  hallowed  spot  where  time  or  de  barbarian  had 
crumbled  them  into  nothingness,  to  administer  to  a  sense  of  what  is  pretty  and 
merely  picturesque.  A  real  ruin  is  a  solemn  thing,  when  it  stands  upon  the 
site  where  it  had  defied  the  elements  for  centuries,  in  its  pump  and  glory ;  bui 
a  mock  ruin — a  fiction  of  plaster  and  paint,  or  a  collection  of  fragments  hroui^ht 
over  sea  to  bo  joined  together,  without  regard  to  difleronces  of  age  and  style 
—are  baubles. 

A  walk  from  this  spot  of  a  quaiter  of  a  mile  brings  us  to  the  cascade  at  the 
head  of  the  lake.  Cascades  are  much  upon  the  same  plan,  whether  natural 
or  atlificial ;  the  scale  alone  makes  the  dincrence.  This  cascade  ia  Bufficientlv 
largo  not  to  look  like  a  plaything,  and  yet  it  gives  but  an  imperfect  notion  of 
a  fine  natural  cascade.  It  wants  height,  and  volume  of  water.  In  the  latter 
paiticular  of  excellence,  however,  the  grandest  cascades  are  often  very  disaji- 
pointiiinr.  After  a  mountain-storm,  when  the  gills  (little  runnels)  sparkli* 
down  the  sides  of  the  barren  rocks,  and  the  Jbrce  leaps  over  some  fearful 
chasm  in  one  unbroken  sheet,  cascades  are  worthy  of  the  poetical  descrip- 
tions which  have  been  so  often  lavished  u|>on  them.  In  otner  8eas«>ns  thoy 
appear  but  feeble  additions  to  the  charms  of  the  mighty  lakes  and  solemn 
mountains  amid  whose  solitudes  they  are  found. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  cascade  a  road  has  been  formed  to  the  bank  of  tlit* 
lake,  opposite  that  which  we  have  been  describing.  The  walks  here  are  n* 
verdant  and  as  beautiful  as  those  wo  have  left.  We  reach  a  rustic  bridge,  ami 
cross  one  of  the  streams  that  feed  the  lake.  Here  we  are  in  a  more  wild  and 
open  country.  We  may  trace  the  course  of  the  little  stream  among  the  un- 
derwood ;  or  strike  into  the  path  which  leads  to  the  village  of  Bisbopj^ate. 
The  finest  woodland  scenery,  and  spots  of  the  most  delicious  seclusion,  when' 
nothing  is  heard  on  a  summer  noon  but  that  indescribable  bus  with  whidi  ev- 
ery lover  of  solitude  is  familiar,  will  amply  repay  for  a  lingering  hour.  Bit^h- 
opgate  is  a  beautiful  spot,  surrounded  by  the  mrjst  delightful  varieties  of  hill 
and  dale,  of  wcHid  and  water.  The  poet  Shelley,  who  had  a  true  eye  for  the 
picturesque,  residod  for  some  time  here. 

Exeter  Cathedral. — The  cathedral  of  Exeter,  although,  as  will  be  seen, 
a  considcrahlc  period  elapsed  between  the  commencement  and  the  comple- 
ti(m  of  the  Imilding,  is  remarkable  for  the  uniformity  of  the  architectural  ch:»- 
acter  which  it  prcMonts  throughout.  The  plan  of  its  founder,  although  he  was 
himself  only  able  to  execute  it  in  part,  appears  to  have  been  taken  as  their 
guide  by  all  those  who  continued  the  structure  after  him.     Its  pervading  style 
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is  what  may  be  called  the  middle  Gothic — without  anything  either  of  the 
rudeness  of  the  Saxon  and  the  heaviness  of  the  earliest  Norman  stvle  oo  the 
one  hand,  or  of  the  extreme  lightness  and  florid  ornament  which  distinguiih 
the  latest  stage  of  Gothic  architecture. 

The  nave  and  choir  of  the  church,  together  with  the  lady  chapel^  to  the  east 
of  the  latter,  make  a  length  of  about  four  hundred  and  eight  feet  in  alL  The 
nave  with  its  aisles  is  seventy-six  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  crossed  by  a  transept, 
which,  however,  only  extends  about  thirty  feet  beyond  each  of  the  side  waUi^ 
the  two  projecting  portions  being  formed  each  of  the  basement  stonr  of  a 
great  square  tower,  which  has  been  arched  out  for  that  purpose.  The  faighr 
of  each  of  these  towers,  which  are  massive  structures,  surmounted  by  p|BBa> 
cles  at  the  four  corners,  is  about  one  hundred  and  thiity  feet.  BuUniNi, 
which  rise  into  pinnacles,  are  placed  in  thick  succession,  both  along  the  nndi 
and  south  sides  and  around  the  ends  of  the  building,  giving  to  the  upper  put 
of  it  considerable  richness  of  effect. 

The  west  front,  however,  is  the  most  highly-ornamented  portion  of  Aeei* 
tenor.  The  form  of  the  facade  is  peculiar,  consisting  of  a  broad-based  tri- 
angle, elevated  upon  a  parallelogram,  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  a  modem 
gable.  Along  the  two  ascending  sides  of  the  triangle  rise  a  series  of  loftj 
and  fancifully-decorated  pinnacles,  under  the  central  one  of  which,  crownbg 
the  apex  of  the  fissure,  is  a  window,  filled  with  stained  glass,  of  magrnificent 
dimensions,  and  terminating  in  a  pointed  arch.  Under  this  is  the  great  cen- 
tral door  opening  into  the  nave,  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  that  are  the  two 
aisle  doors.  All  the  rest  of  the  wall  is  covered  by  a  rich  display  of  sculpture, 
consisting  mostly  of  statues  in  niches,  ranged  in  a  series  of  tiers,  and  repre- 
senting avast  number  of  scriptural  characters — kings,  prelates,  and  other  per- 
sons of  eminence.  Time  has  now  obliterated  the  finer  features  of  this  elabo- 
rate design  ;  but  the  throng  of  figures,  though  they  do  not  appear  to  haTC 
been  executed  by  any  means  in  the  best  style  of  Gothic  sculpture,  still  make 
a  highly-imposing  show. 

The  interior  of  this  cathedral,  however,  is  what  merits  the  most  admiration. 
The  great  height  of  the  nave,  nearly  seventy  feet — the  boldly-ribbed  roof— 
the  clustered  columns,  of  which  there  are  seven  on  each  hand,  with  the  lofly 
arches  that  rise  between — the  handsome  stone  screen,  which  conceals  the 
choir — and  the  numerous  monuments,  many  of  them  of  beautiful  antique 
workmanship^are  displayed  to  great  advantage  by  the  abundant  light  that 
is  admitted  through  the  great  western  window  and  the  others  of  smaller  di- 
mensions ranged  along  the  north  and  south  walls.  The  transept  is  aleo 
lifl^hted  by  two  magnificent  windows,  which  have  been  cut  out  in  the  walk 
of  the  great  towers  that  form  its  extremities.  Near  the  middle  of  the 
north  side  of  the  choir  is  a  singular  erection,  of  which,  we  believe,  there 
is  no  other  example  in  the  cathedrals  of  England,  but  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  found  in  continental  churches — a  gallery  which  appears  to  have 
been  designed  for  a  kind  of  orchestra,  or  a  place  of  accommodation  for  a 
band  of  instrumental  musicians.  It  is  suppoited  by  thirteen  pillars,  between 
each  two  of  which  stands,  in  a  niche,  the  figure  of  a  person  playing  on  a  mu- 
sical instrument.  Among  the  instruments  are  guitars,  citterns,  horns,  flutes, 
&c  It  still  retains  the  name  of  the  "  Minstrels'  Gallery."  The  entire  length 
of  the  nave  is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet.  The  choir  is  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long.  On  its  south  side  stands  the  bishop's  throne, 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  pyramidical  canopy,  of  a  light  and  highly-fanciful  style 
of  Gothic  carpentry.  An  elegant  stone  screen  is  now  placed  behind  the  al- 
tar in  place  of  a  former  one  which  was  of  wood.  H^re,  also,  are  severil 
ancient  monuments,  and  monumental  chapels,  of  the  richest  w>rkmansbip. 
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The  present  edifice  was  begun  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  Bishop 
William  Warlewast.  All  that  he  erected,  however,  was  so  much  injured 
soon  after  his  death,  in  the  course  of  a  siege  of  the  city  by  King  Stephen,  is 
1136,  that  his  successor.  Bishop  Chichester,  found  it  necessary  to  commence 
a  reparation  of  the  cathedral  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  The  work  was 
continued  by  the  next  three  bishops,  and  was  not  completed  till  the  time 
of  the  fourth.  Bishop  Henry  Marshall^  who  died  in  1206. 

The  cathedral  of  Exeter  is  remarfcable  for  its  organ,  its  bells,  and  its  an- 
cient astronomical  clock.  The  clock  is  in  the  north  tower,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  gift  of  Bishop  Courtney,  who  occupied  the  see  from  1478  to 
1487.  Mr.  BriUon,  however,  in  his  **  History  of  Exeter  Cathedral,"  has  re- 
ferred to  some  ancient  authorities,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  there  was 
a  famous  clock  here  at  least  a  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Bishop  Chi- 
chester. The  present  clock,  besides  the  hour  of  the  day,  indicates  the  age 
of  the  moon,  and  represents  the  revolution  of  that  luminary  around  the  eaidL 
Its  face  is  seven  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  north  tovirer  is  also  the  famous  bell, 
called  the  <'  Peter,"  the  largest  in  England  except  "  Great  Tom''  of  Christ's 
church,  Oxford.  The  bell  at  Christ's  church  weighs  seventeen  thousand  Ibs^ 
and  this  is  said  to  weigh  twelve  thousand  five  hundred.  Unfortunately,  the 
Exeter  bell  is  now  so  hung  that  it  can  not  be  run^.  It,  as  well  as  the  clock, 
is  said  to  be  the  gift  of  Bishop  Courtney,  but  it  is  probably  of  still  greater 
antiquity.  The  tradition  is,  that  it  was  brought  from  the  cathedral  w  Llan- 
daff.  Having  been  cracked  on  the  5th  of  November,  1611,  it  was  recast  in 
1676.  The  organ  is  said  to  be  the  most  powerftil  in  Europe,  except  that  at 
Haarlem,  and  even  to  that  it  is  considered  to  be  superior  in  sweetness  of 
tone.     It  was  built  by  an  English  artist  in  1665. 

Eton  College. — At  the  further  extremity  of  the  town  of  Eton,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it,  stands  the  college.     The  buildings  of  this  institution — the 


-"  antiqae  towers. 


That  crown  the  watery  glade" — 

show  best  from  a  distance,  where  they  are  set  off  by  the  natural  beauties  of 
their  situation.  They  form  a  conspicuous  and  higbly-omamental  object  in 
the  splendid  view  from  the  terrace  of  Windsor  castle.  Seen  from  their  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  they  are  not  vexy  imposing.  They  consist  of  two 
quadrangles,  built  partly  of  freestone,  but  chiefly  of  biick,  in  a  style  some- 
what resembling  that  of  the  north  front  of  St.  James's  palace.  In  the  one 
quadrangle  are  the  school  and  the  chapel,  with  the  lodgings  for  the  scholan; 
the  other  contains  the  library,  the  provost's  house,  and  the  apartments  of  the 
fellows.  The  chapel,  which  is  built  of  stone,  is  the  part  in  which  the  archi- 
tecture is  most  ambitious ;  it  is  externally  a  handsome  structure,  tfaourii  very 
plain  in  the  interior.  It  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  length,  inchi- 
ding  an  ante-chapel  which  is  sixty -two  feet  long.  In  the  centre  of  the  first- 
mentioned  quadrangle  stands  a  bronze  statue  of  Henry  VI.,  which  was  erect- 
ed in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  by  Dr.  Godolphin,  the  provost  of  the 
college.  There  is  another  statue  of  the  same  king  m  the  chapel,  the  work 
of  the  late  John  Bacon. 

Eton  college  was  founded  by  Heniy  VI.  The  foundation  charter  is  dated 
at  Windsor,  on  the  12th  of  September,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign — 
that  is,  in  the  year  1440.  The  original  establishment  was  a  provost,  ten 
priests,  four  clerks,  six  choristers,  twenty-five  poor  grammar-scholars,  and  the 
like  number  of  poor  men.  It  now  consists  of  a  provost,  six  other  fellows,  two 
schoolmasters,  two  conducts,  seven  clerks,  seventy  king's  scholars,  ten  chor- 
isters, and  a  number  of  inferior  officers  and  servants.     Besides  the  scholais 
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on  the  foundation,  the  school  is  always  attended  by  a  much  larger  namber 
of  othei-s,  called  oppidans.  The  oppidans  generally  amount  to  between  three 
and  four  hundred,  and  have  exceeded  five  hundred. 

From  the  seventy  king's  scholars  a  certain  number  are  annually  selected 
and  put  on  roll  for  admission  to  King's  college,  Cambridge.  The  selection 
is  made,  after  examination  of  the  upper  class,  by  the  provost  and  two  fellows 
of  King's  college,  assisted  by  the  provost,  vice-provoat,  and  head- master,  of 
Eton.  The  successful  candidates,  however,  are  not  immediately  trauiferred 
to  Cambridge,  but  remain  at  school  until  vacancies  occur  on  the  fbunditioo 
of  King's  college.  The  supply  is  prevented  from  outrunning  the  demand  by 
the  regulation  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  an  Etonian  is  superannuated,  u  it 
is  called,  or  is  not  allowed  to  remain  longer  at  school.  On  their  removtl  to 
Cambridge  the  Eton  scholars  are  received  on  the  foundation  of  the  eollege 
and  maintained  from  its  funds  ;  and  after  three  years  they  succeed  to  fellow, 
ships.  Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  by  which  the  poorest  man's  son  may 
obtain  the  best  education  wnich  the  country  affords,  and  be  put  on  the  rosil 
to  the  highest  prefciments  in  the  national  church. 

Hampton-Court  Palace. — In  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 

manor  of  Hampton  Court  became  the  property  of  the  powerful  community  of 

military  ecclesiastics,  the  "  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem." 

From  the  prior  of  this  order  a  lease  of  the  place  was  obtained,  abont  the 

year  1515,  by  the  famous  Wolsoy,  already  archbishop  of  York,  lord  hii;h 

chancellor  of  England,  cardinal,  legate  a  latere,  and  rapidly  mounting  to  the 

zenith  of  his  greatness.     The  palace  of  Hampton  court  owes  its  origin  to  this 

lordly  spirit : — 

"  Ho  wu  a  man 
Of  an  nnbnundt^d  Mtumach,  even  ranking^ 
Hinaflclf  with  iirioces." 

In  projecting  this  monument  of  his  taste  and  splendor,  he  might  be  said  to 
aim  at  overtopping  even  his  royal  master.  Numerous  as  then  were  the  resi- 
dences of  the  king  of  England,  there  was  no  one — neither  Windsor,  not 
Richmond,  nor  Eltham,  nor  Greenwich,  nor  Whitehall,  nor  St.  James's— 
that  could  vie  with  the  magnificenco  of  that  which  was  rising  under  the  haud 
of  Wolsey.  The  daring  projector  was  soon  made  to  feel  the  imprudence  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty.  The  structure,  we  are  told,  excited  great  envy  at 
court,  and  Wolscy  was  asked  by  Henry  himself  what  he  meant  by  building  a 
house  so  much  finer  than  any  of  the  royal  palaces.  The  aspiring  minister, 
thus  suddenly  and  sharply  reminded  of  whoso  breath  he  was  the  creature,  had 
only  one  part  to  take  :  ho  replied  to  his  majesty's  question,  that  it  was  not  for 
himself  he  had  erected  such  a  dwelling  ;  that  if  the  gift  might  l>e  accepted, 
the  palace  of  Hampton  Court  was  intended  for  his  sovereign.  Had  Henry 
not  obtained  his  object  in  this  easy  and  smooth  way,  he  no  doubt  would  have 
resorted  to  rougher  means.  However,  the  cardinal  did  not  go  unrequited. 
The  king  took  the  palace,  but  "in  recompense  thereof,"  says  Stowe,  'Mi- 
consed  him  to  lie  in  his  manor  of  Richmond  at  his  pleasure,  and  so  be  lay 
there  at  certain  times." 

This  happened  in  the  year  1526.  The  place  afterward  became  the  favor- 
ite residence  of  Heni^y  ;  and  it  has  also  been  inhabited  by  many  of  his  n>yal 
successors.  Yet  it  is  the  name  of  Wolsey  that  still  gives  its  chief  historicnl 
mterest  to  the  spot.  Not  one  of  its  crowned  possessors  has  left  a  memory 
within  its  couits  and  halls  that  either  fills  the  imagination  or  lives  in  popular 
tradition  like  his.  Call  it  genius,  or  early  fortune,  that  lifted  bim  to  liis  aiiy 
height;  there  was  a  forre  and  power  in  this  man's  meteoric  course,  the  dazzle 
of  which  is  not  yet  out  of  iVie  c^e*  o?  Vvv^  comtvVtjxiv^w,    There  was  a  loflv 
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and  soaring  raag^nificence  in  Wol8ey*s  nature,  which,  despite  of  all  his  huths 
and  vices,  threw  a  glory  around  him.  Nor  was  he  probably  without  some 
amiable  qualities,  and  some  points  that  merited  esteem  from  the  coldest 
reason. 

The  palace  projected  and,  in  g^at  part  at  least,  erected  by  Wolsey,  con- 
sisted of  five  quadrangles.  Of  these  only  two  now  remain,  the  site  of  the 
other  tliree  being  occupied  by  the  new  buildings,  forming  what  is  called  the 
"  Fountain  Court,"  which  were  added  by  Sir  Cnristopher  Wren,  in  the  rei|pi 
of  William  III.  Here  are  the  suite  of  state-rooms,  the  gallery  containing  Um* 
famous  can  youa  of  Raffaelle,  and  the  principal  apartments  which  have  bceo 
inhabited  by  the  royal  family  in  modem  times ;  but  this  portion  of  the  palace 
neither  con-esponds  in  architectural  character  with  the  ancient  design,  nw 
has  much  pretension  to  superior  elegance  in  itself. 

The  *'  Fountain  Court''  forms  the  eastern  division  of  the  palace.  The 
grand  front  looks  toward  the  west ;  and,  although  injured  in  character  and 
effect  by  the  introduction  of  modem  windows  among  the  fanciful  and  pictu- 
resque forms  of  the  original  design,  is  still  a  handsome  elevation.  The  quad- 
rangle immediately  within  the  gate,  called  the  *'  Entrance  Court/'  is  supposed 
to  be  the  most  ancient  pait  of  the  building.  Here,  there  can  be  little  ooubt. 
we  have  Wolsey's  own  work.  The  apartments  surrounding  this  court  are 
for  the  most  part  tenanted  by  private  families,  to  whom  the  privilege  of 
residing  here  is  granted  I>y  the  crown.  It  is  stated  in  the  guide-books  that, 
including  servants,  the  number  of  pei*soii3  thus  lodged  in  the  palace  is  not 
less  than  seven  hundred  ;  but,  judging  by  the  deserted  appearance  of  the 
place,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  ran  be  the  nest  of  so  large  a  population. 
One  of  the  rooms  in  this  couit  is  interesting  as  having  been  the  sleeping- 
chamber  of  Charles  I.  after  he  was  brought  hero  by  the  army  on  the  24lh  of 
August,  1647.  The  few  weeks  which  he  spent  at  Hampton  Couit  between 
this  date  and  the  lllli  of  November,  when  he  made  his  escape  to  the  isle  of 
Wight,  witnessed  tlie  unhappy  monarch's  last  exercise  of  the  semblance  of  royal 
nuihonty.  "  He  lived  for  some  time,"  says  Hume,  "  in  that  palace,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  dignity  and  freedom.  Sucli  admiral)le  equability  of  temper  did 
he  poiftscss,  that,  during  all  the  variety  of  fortune  whidi  he  underwent,  no  dif- 
ference was  perceived  in  his  countenance  or  behavior ;  and,  though  a  prist>ii- 
er,  in  the  hands  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  he  supported  towai*d  all  win* 
approached  him  the  majesty  of  a  monarch  ;  and  that,  with  neither  less  n«»i 
greater  state  than  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  maintain.  His  manner, 
which  was  not  in  itself  popular  or  gracious,  now  appeared  amiable,  from,  if* 
great  meekness  and  equality."  The  room  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  slept 
is  a  small  octagonal  closet,  with  an  iron  door.  Cromwell  is  asserted  to  havt 
made  the  same  apartment  his  bedchamber,  the  security  afforded  by  the  in)ii 
door  inducing  him  to  prefer  it  to  a  more  spacious  room.  And  it  has  also  the 
credit  of  having  been  Wolsey's  oratory  ;  a  tradition  to  which  some  remains 
of  paintings  on  the  walls,  representing  the  Last  Supper  and  other  scriptural 
subjects,  have  probably  given  origin.     It  is  now — 

"  To  Much  base  uses  may  we  come,  Horatio" — 

used  as  a  pantry. 

The  next  quadrangle,  called  the  "  Middle  Court,"  is  also  a  part  of  the  sti- 
cient  palace  A  conspicuous  object  on  one  of  the  sides  of  this  court  is  n:i 
ancient  clock,  which  was  long  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  famous  Tom- 
pion,  but  appears  to  be  the  work  of  another  artist,  Lindsay  Bradley,  who 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  date  on  it  is  171  J. 
But  the  object  of  greatest  inteiest  here  is  the  ''  Great  Hall,"  which  is  on  thi 
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north  side  of  the  eourt :  this  is  a  noble  room,  one  hundred  and  four  feet  in 
length  bj  forty  in  breadth,  with  a  rich  Grothic  roof  and  a  splendid  oriel  win- 
dow. In  1527,  an  entertainment  of  extraordinary  splendor  was  given,  by 
order  of  Henry  VIIL,  to  the  French  embassador  in  Hampton-Court  palaces 
Wolsey,  who  had  the  year  before  presented  the  palace  to  the  king,  having 
been  commanded  to  preside  over  both  the  preparation  and  the  solemnization 
of  the  festivities.  On  this  occasion  the  magnificent  cardinal  seems  to  have 
exhausted  his  ingenuity  to  furnish  out  a  succession  of  the  most  sumptuous 
revttlries  for  the  gratification  and  wonder  of  his  guests.  A  long  and  minute 
account  of  the  whole  affair  has  been  given  by  his  biographer  Cavendish. 

Place  de  Bruges. — Bruges,  the  chief  city  of  West  Flanders  (East  and 
West  Flanders  constitute  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Belg^ium),  was  a  very 
flourishing  place  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifleenth  centuries.  It  was  a  centre 
of  the  commerce  of  the  then  active  and  enterprising  Flemings,  and  in  fact  of 
Europe.  The  merchants  of  Venice  and  Genoa  conveyed  thither  the  produce 
of  Italy  and  the  Levant ;  and  the  tapestry  of  Bruges  was  long  famous  and 
eagerly  sought  afler.  The  corporation  of  the  weavers  is  said,  in  its  best  days, 
to  have  consisted  of  upward  of  fifty  thousand  individuals  ;  and  the  number  of 
different  incorporated  trades  is  affirmed  to  have  been  sixty-eight.  It  con- 
tained seventeen  consular  houses,  where  the  interests  of  merchants  of  differ- 
ent countries  were  attended  to  ;  and  the  proud  nobles  of  Burgundy  were  not 
ashamed  to  mingle  with  the  wealthy  citizens.  It  was  in  Bruges  that  the  eel* 
ebrated  order  ot  knighthood,  the  Golden  Fleece,  was  instituted,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  marriaKO  of  Philip  the  Good  with  Isabella  of  Portugal.  As  a 
proof  of  the  consideration  in  which  the  merchants  of  Bruges  were  held,  it  is 
recorded  that  on  the  captivity  of  Jean,  count  of  Nevei-s  (surnamed  tampeur^ 
or  the  Fearless),  who  had  gone  in  1396  to  aid  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary, 
against  the  Turks  under  Bajazet,  a  single  citizen  of  Bruges  was  readily  ac- 
cepted as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  count's  ransom,  which  was  two  huu 
drad  thousand  ducats.  Charles  V.,  at  tho  age  of  sixteen,  was  inaugurated  al 
Bruges,  as  count  of  Flanders,  in  the  year  1515. 

One  cause  of  the  decay  of  Bruges  was  the  turbulent  conduct  of  the  people. 
They  became  proud  and  impatient  of  control ;  and  frequent  insurrections, 
with  their  consequences — sieges,  heavy  fines  inflicted  on  the  town,  and  other 
punishments — drove  away  capital  and  commerce.  But  in  justice  to  the  Bru- 
geois,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  oppressive  conduct  of  rulers,  or  their  at- 
tempts at  exactions,  were  among  the  causes  of  the  insurrectionary  conduct  of 
the  people.  Commerce  has  a  tendency  to  make  people  active  and  impatient 
of  control :  but  unless  law  and  order  are  well  established,  the  wealth  which 
commerce  brings  is  a  temptation  to  powerful  and  needy  lords.  Another 
cause  of  the  decay  of  Bruges  was  that  which,  wherever  it  prevails,  ruins 
those  who  fancy  that  it  enriches  them — the  spirit  of  monopoly.  The  town 
suffered  also  very  severely  from  the  long-continued  and  bloody  struggle  be- 
tween the  prince  of  Orange  and  Philip  of  Spain.  In  subsequent  yeai-s  vari- 
ous attempts  were  made  to  revive  its  trade  and  commerce ;  but  Flandei-s  war* 
too  oflcn  the  theatre  of  war  to  receive  any  permanent  benefit  from  these  en- 
deavors. Latterly  Bruges  has  revived  considerably,  the  population  is  in- 
creasing, and  M.  Delepierre,  the  author  of  a  guide  to  Bruges,  published  in 
1837,  expresses  a  hope  that  there  may  yet  be  prosperous  days  for  the  Bru- 
g«<w«. 

Bruges  contains  many  indications  of  its  ancient  importance  and  opulence. 
It  numbers  about  fifVy  thousand  inhabitants,  contains  nearly  two  hundred 
atreets,  and  is  intersected  by  canals,  over  which  there  are  upward  of  fifly 
bridges.     The  canal  from  Ostend  to  Bruges  allows  of  the  passage  of  vesMla 
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from  two  to  three  hundred  tons,  and  there  is  a  wet  dock,  a  dock  &r  the  boikl 
ing  and  repair  of  vesselB,  and  warehouses  for  receiying  goods.  The  manu- 
facture of  linens,  lace,  woollens,  and  cotton  goods,  with  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry, are  carried  on. 

Our  engraving  represents  La  Halle,  "  the  Hall,"  sometimes  called  the  Old 
Hall,  the  oriein  of  which  is  traced  to  ihe  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  centrny. 
It  was  built  by  tho  merchants  as  an  emporium  or  dep6t.  The  original  build- 
ing was  consumed  by  firo  in  1280,  and  subsequent  buildings  were  burnt  (set 
on  fire  each  time  by  lightninc)  in  1493  and  1741.  The  present  building  is 
a  Grothic  edifice,  surmounted  by  a  handsome  tower,  in  which  is  a  set  of  forty- 
seven  bells,  which  M.  Delepierre  terms  the  best  chimes  f carillon  J  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  wings  of  the  building  are  occupied  as  a  public  meat-market,  by 
the  officers  of  the  municipal  customs,  and  by  the  town  guard.  A  court  in  the 
centre  serves  as  a  linou-market.  Over  these  is  an  immense  gallery,  where 
an  annual  fair  is  held  iu  the  month  of  May. 

"  The  large  and  handsome  Place  de  Bruges,"  says  M.  Delepierre,  **  be- 
sides several  buildings  of  considerable  architectural  beauty,  contains  two  pub- 
lic edifices  more  paiticularly  remai'kable,  the  Cloth  Hall  and  the  Old  Uali. 
The  Cloth  Hall  was  formerly  called  Water  Halle,  having  been  built  over  a 
canal,  in  which  vessels  could  sail  under  the  arched  galleries  for  the  purpo6e 
of  loading  and  unloading.  The  old  building  was  replaced  in  1787  by  the 
present  building,  which  occupies  the  entire  east  side  of  the  Place." 

The  Other  public  buildings  of  Bruges  are  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  which  con- 
tains the  public  library,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
cathedral,  churches,  &c.,  which  are  adorned  with  various  works  of  art  The 
Palais  de  Justice  was  built  in  1722,  on  the  site  of  an  old  building,  which  had 
been  the  palace  of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  and  which  had  been  given  up  to 
the  magistrates  by  Philip  the  Good.  Several  relics  of  the  old  building  are  pre- 
served in  the  present  Palais  de  Justice,  among  which  is  an  old  chimney-piece, 
carved  in  wood,  of  admirable  workmanship,  which  is  in  the  room  where  the 
magistrates  hold  their  sittings.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the  frieze  are  in  white  mar- 
ble, and  re])resent  tho  apocryphal  story  of  Susannah.  Statues  in  wood  rep- 
resent Charles  V.  with  the  globe  and  sword  of  justice,  Maximilian  and  Mary 
of  Burgundy,  Charles  the  Bold,  and  Margaret  of  England,  his  third  wife;  with 
escutcheons,  containing  the  arms  of  Spain,  Burgundy,  Brabant,  Flanders,  ke. 

Residence  of  the  Hon.  David  Sears,  Boston. — Thus  far  we  hare  spoken 
of  the  celebi'ated  places  in  the  Old  World.  America  likevrise  presents  much 
that  is  hallowed  by  history  and  association — many  edifices,  the  residences  of 
men  of  noble  spirit  and  generous  hearts,  distinguished  for  their  patriotism, 
public  spirit,  anu  philanthropy — for  their  love  of  their  fellow-men,  and  for  the 
benefits  conferred  by  them  on  the  community  among  whom  they  dwell. 

In  the  good  old  city  of  Boston,  distinguished  for  its  Faneuil  Hall  and  Ban- 
ker's Hill,  is  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  David  Sears  (a  view  of  which  we  give 
on  page  471),  a  gentleman  of  large  landed  propeity,  distinguished  among  those 
remarkable  men  of  Boston  to  whom  the  literature  and  charities  of  the  country 
owe  so  much.  It  overlooks  the  pride  of  Boston,  its  Common,  a  large  and 
beautiful  public  square,  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  lighted  by  gas,  encircled 
by  an  iron  fence,  and  extending  down  tne  long  and  gentle  slope  of  Beacon  hill. 
It  contains  about  forty-three  acres,  exclusive  of  the  malls  which  surround  it,  and 
t^e  botanic  garden  west  of  it,  the  whole  comprehending  at  least  seventy-five 
acres  of  open  land  dedicated  to  the  public.  In  spring  and  summer,  when  cov- 
ered with  a  coat  of  verdant  erass,  andf  while  the  numerous  fine  trees  which  shade 
it  are  in  full  foliaee,  the  sight  is  remarkably  striking,  and  can  not  be  contempla- 
ted without  admiration,  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  public  grounds 
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in  America.  Being  slightly  relieved  by  seyeral  swells  and  depreaaions,  it  ■ 
remarkably  well  adapted  to  the  manoeuYiing  and  encampment  of  troops^  to 
which  it  is  devoted  on  days  of  military  display.  It  was  originally  dedicated 
to  this  purpose,  and  was  afterward  used  for  the  pasturing  of  cows,  aa  appesrs 
from  the  recorded  depositions  of  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  taken  oefore 
Governor  Bradstreet  m  1684.  In  the  centre  of  this  park  there  is  a  beaatilb] 
piece  of  water,  known  by  the  name  of  "  Frog-pond,"  of  about  half  an  acre  ia 
oxtent,  and  enclosed  by  edge-stones  of  hammered  granite.  It  is  the  intentioa 
of  the  city  government— on  the  introduction  of  pure  water  into  the  city,  the 
works  of  which  are  already  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness — to  erect  a  J€i 
(Peau,  twenty  feet  high,  in  the  broadest  part  of  it 

Near  this  pond,  and  south  of  it,  stands  the  celebrated  old  elm,  which  Ibr 
iiDarly  two  centuries  has  triumphed  over  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  blasts 
uf  winter,  and  under  whose  shade  were  formerly  held  the  drumhead  courts- 
martial  of  military  law,  and  the  parades  of  military  executioM ;  but  mova  re- 
cently it  has  been  selected  as  the  appropriate  spot  for  meelinga  of  happy 
children  for  their  holy  day  sports. 

Before  1733,  rows  of  trees  had  been  planted  on  some  parts  of  the  oommon, 
IIS,  in  that  year,  it  was. resolved  that  more  should  be  planted.  In  1739, posts 
and  rails  were  set  up  "  from  the  granary  in  Common  street,'*  where  Park- 
street  church  now  stands,  "  to  Beacon  street.'*  Many  of  the  fine  old  elms 
which  now  shade  the  old  granary  *'  mall"  are  probably  oi  the  number. 

Since  that  time  the  trees  have  been  greatly  multiplied,  so  that  the  common 
is  now  surrounded  witli  bix>ad  and  shady  avenues,  where,  on  the  smooth 
grravel- walks,  thousands  of  citizens  find  a  fiivorite  retreat,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  a  cool  breeze,  on  the  summer  evenings. 

The  number  of  elms  now  exceeds  seven  hundred  ;  and  these  are,  in  some 
parts,  tastefully  intermingled  with  other  kinds  of  trees,  lining  the  numerous 
shady  paths  which  conduct  across  the  grounds  around  their  circuit,  or  by 
winding  courses  up  and  down  the  gentle  declivities. 

On  three  sides  the  common  is  bonlcred  by  long  ranges  of  stately  mansions, 
being  a  favorite  part  of  the  city  on  account  of  its  fine  scenery,  free  air,  and  re- 
tirement. On  the  west  it  looks  down  on  Charles  river,  there  spreading  oat 
into  a  wide  bay,  from  whose  shores  rise  the  swelling  and  cultivated  slopes 
and  hills  of  Roxbury,  Brookline,  Biighton,  and  Cambridge— no  leas  cele- 
brated from  the  historical  associations  with  the  siege  of  the  city  in  1775,  than 
from  the  embellishments  they  have  received  in  later  days,  by  the  numerous 
rural  residences  of  citizens. 

Overl(X>kiiig  the  common  from  the  summit  of  Beacon  hill,  oi|  its  northem 
side,  stands  the  statohouse,  an  old  and  venerable  edifice,  ornamented  with  a 
Grecian  colonnade,  and  crowned  with  a  fine  dome,  which  ia  the  first  object 
visible  on  approaching  the  city  from  every  direction.  Near  it,  on  the  west, 
still  remains  the  residence  of  Governor  John  Hancock,  one  of  the  roost  con- 
spicuous men  of  the  i*evolutionary  period.  On  the  same  side,  and  further 
west,  rising  from  the  rich  foliage  which  surrounds  the  spectator  in  the  com- 
mon, conspicuous  among  many  fine  edifices,  stands  the  mansion  of  the  Hon. 
David  Sears.  This  edifice  is  in  a  plain,  massive  stylo  of  architecture,  hut 
has  a  light  and  pleasing  effect,  being  constructed  of  white  granite,  and  having 
the  front  broken  by  two  semi-circular  projections,  like  round  towers,  extend- 
ing from  the  ground  to  the  roof,  aiKl  affording  to  the  three  stories  abundant 
light  and  commanding  views  of  the  beautiful  and  extensive  scenery  spread 
out  around.  In  this  vicinity  are  numerous  fine  dwellings,  the  residences  of 
distinguished  gentlemen — of  the  princely  merchants,  the  Lawrences  and  Ap 
pletons— of  the  eminent  lawyers,  Otis,  Choate,  and  Mason— of  the  hiatorisB 
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Prescott,  and  many  others.  Costly  buildings  may  also  be  seen  on  tbe  sev- 
eral streets  which  have,  chiefly  within  the  last  twenty  years,  been  built  up 
parallel  and  at  right  angles  with  the  noilh  line  of  the  common,  on  the  uppei 
slope  of  Beacon  hill ;  but  none  surpass,  in  size  or  effect,  the  elegant  mansiou 
depicted  and  described. 

Fountain  Park,  near  Philadelphia. — This  is  not  only  one  of  the  mo>i 
remarkable  situations  in  the  country  in  point  of  picturesque  beauty,  but  al.>u 
endeared  to  us  by  historical  associations  uf  the  most  romantic  character. 
Here,  by  the  shore  of  the  Schuylkill  (or  Manayone,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
aborigines),  occurred  some  of  the  most  desperate  fights  recorded  in  the  au- 
nals  of  Indian  warfare  ;  here  the  axe  of  the  first  settler  under  Penn  awoke 
the  echoes  of  the  woods.  At  the  hour  that  the  battle  of  Germaiitown  wa« 
.v^gring  around  Chew's  house,  here,  at  least  three  miles  from  that  celebrated 
ipot,  the  Hessians  were  endeavoring  to  crush  a  band  of  continentals,  inierior 
111  arms  and  discipline,  but  not  in  irrm  courage.  Af\er  twelve  bloody  onsets 
that  poured  from  the  hill  into  the  valley,  the  continentals  drove  their  enemies 
acnxss  the  river  at  the  ford,  whose  traces  are  now  obliterated  by  the  rising  of 
the  water  from  Fairraount  dam.  This  ford  is  situated  on  the  southern  ▼erpe 
of  Laurel  hill,  one  of  the  moi^t  beautiful  spots  on  the  globe,  whose  spires  and 
monuments  are  now  \isible  from  the  mansion. 

It  was  here  that  William  Penn  loved  to  wander,  contemplating,  either  in 
his  walks  on  shore,  or  in  his  excursions  on  the  river,  the  rise  and  progress  of 
his  much- beloved  colony.  In  those  wanderings,  perchance,  he  already  saw — 
for  he  was  a  deep  thinker — his  colony  rise  into  a  state :  that  state  one  of  tlic 
great  nations  among  thirty  independent  commonwealths. 

The  time  is  not  distinctly  marked  when  the  original  fabric,  reared  sonir 
time  in  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  succooded  by  tlu» 
])resent  beautiful  mansion — the  production  of  the  princely  taste  and  spirit  of 
J\Minsylvania*3  first  governor,  Thomas  Miillin.  Yet  it  is  a^fart  distinctly  es- 
tablished, that  some  of  the  most  important  councils  held  by  Washington  dii- 
r'lntr  the  Revolution  took  place  on  tliis  spot.  The  grains,  spreading  greenly 
before  the  p(n'ch,  has  been  pressed  by  the  feet  of  a  Franklin,  a  Volney,  a 
j'riestley,  a  Jefferson,  Jin  Adams,  engaged  in  careless  converse,  or  philoaoplti- 
cal  discussions. 

Tlie  embassadors  of  kings  have  here  met  the  republican  fathers  of  Ameri- 
ca. The  mind  wanders  back,  through  the  arcades  of  time,  and  beholds  ilu 
rich  display  of  contrasts  which  were  exhibited  in  the  olden  time — the  hantl- 
somo  apparel  of  counts,  dukes,  nay,  princes,  contrasted  with  the  plain  uni- 
form of  Morgan  the  rifleman,  or  the  modest  costume  of  JefTei-son,  the  authm 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

When  Washington  was  ])resid<»nt,  he  was  wont  to  leave  his  country  re?«i- 
dence,  in  Gennantown,  and  stroll  by  the  lake  northward  of  the  mansion,  h\n 
ini[M)sing  form  reflected  in  its  waves  ;  or,  seated  on  the  porch,  he  would  gaze 
on  the  Schuylkill,  thinking  over  again  the  trials  and  battles  of  his  life,  from 
Braddock's  defeat  to  the  fall  of  Yorktown. 

Those  are  remarkable  associations.  Among  other  memories,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  singular  round  or  sexagonal  tower,  that  rises  a  hundred  yards 
to  the  east  of  the  mansion,  was  once  the  hermitage  of  religion  and  the  closet 
of  eloquence.  The  celebrated  clergyman.  Dr.  Smith,  who  preached  those 
stirring  and  remarkable  sermons  during  the  war,  built  this  tower,  filled  it 
with  his  books,  and  here  elaborated  his  most  finished  productions.  The  doc- 
tor was  a  Scot  by  birth,  but  an  American  in  feeling.  His  grandson,  Richard 
Penn  Smith,  now  resides  on  the  gi'ound,  and  inherits  in  a  great  degree  iii« 
genius  of  his  ancestor. 
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Perhaps  not  the  least  interesting  reflectioa^of  all  is  presented  in  the  fid 
that  the  old  mansion,  once  hallowed  hv  the  j^rtrsence  of  Washington,  La  Ft- 
yette,  and  Wayne— enlivened  by  the  visits  of  noblemen  of  royal  blood,  is  now 
the  domain  of  a  gentleman  whose  only  heraldrv  is  recorded  in  his  honeiit  w 
to  foitune  and  fame,  from  the  walks  of  toiling  life  into  one  of  the  first  publiih 
ers  and  literateurs  of  the  country.  We  need  not  refer  to  Andrew  M'Makin. 
Esq.,  proprietor  of  the  **  Courier,"  whose  delightful  &mily  are  always  ready 
to  extend  the  old-fashioned  rites  of  hospitality  to  the  stranger,  and  render  t 
visit  to  Fountain  Park  (or  Aromana,  as  the  Indians  called  it  and  its  lakes)  i 
journey  of  homebom  pleasure.  It  is  rarely  that  literary  labor  meets  with  a 
repose  like  this — much  more  rarely  are  its  honors  worn  so  well,  or  with  »ucb 
unpreteudiug  g^ce. 
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ALMYRA.— All 

Syria,  and  perhaps 
the  whole  world,  doea 
not  afford  a  view  of 
more  magnificent  ru- 
ins than  tliose  of  Pal- 
myra, which  evident- 
ly demonstrate  its  an- 
;  cient  prosperity  and 
;  grandeur. 

This  vast  city  wan 
founded  hy  Solomon, 
in  the  desert  of  Syr- 
ia, but  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  so  advan- 
ced a  garrison  as  this, 
being  over  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  Je- 
rusalem, did  not  con 
:i  linue  king  in  possession  of  the  Jews, 
if  who,  after  Solomon's  death,  fell  into 
j;  civil  dissensiona.  It  undoubtedly  sub- 
{;  mitted  to  the  Hiibylonian  and  Persian 
|t  monarchies,  and  afterward  to  the  Mace- 
]\  donianB,  under  Alexander  and  the  So- 
;■  leucidee ;  but  when  the  Romans  got 
N  foot  ill  L^  in  those  parts,  and  the  Par- 
It  tbiaijs  seemed  EO  put  a  stop  to  their 
/  further  conquests  in  the  east,  then  this 
cily,  by  reason  of  its  situation,  being  a 
frontier  town,  in  the  middle  of  a  vast 
snndy  deaeit,  where  armies  could  not 
3sist  to  reduce  it  by  An-co,  was  courted  and  caressed  by  the  contending 
and  permitted  to  continue  a  free  state,  a  mart  or  staple  of  trade  for 
venience  of  both  empires,  as  plainly  appears  from  Appian  and  Pliny. 
I  these  advantages  of  freedom,  neutrality,  and  trade,  for  nearly  two 
38,  Palmyra  grew  wealthy  and  magnificent,  and  it  was  afterward  much 
i  and  enriched  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  to  whom  it  submitted  about 
r  of  Christ  130.  From  the  time  of  Adrian  to  that  of  Aurelian,  for 
ndred  and  forty  years,  this  city  continued  to  increase  in  power  and 
till  Zenobia,  the  wife  of  Odenatus,  and  queen  of  Palmyra,  as  she  is 
ily  called,  having  some  dispute  with  Aurelian,  after  her  husband's 
ibout  a  share  in  the  empire^  he  marched  against  her,  and  hsTing  in 
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two  battles  routed  her  forces,  he  shut  her  up  and  besieged 
The  city  was  soon  obliged  to  surrender,  and  Zenobia,  nyinj 
was  pursued  and  taken ;  with  which  Aurelian  being  satisfiei 
city,  and  leaving  a  small  gaiiison  in  it,  marched  to  Rome  with  this  captife 
lady ;  but  the  inhabitants,  being  willing  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yokCt  cot  off 
the  whole  garrison,  which  Aurelian  understanding,  though  he  was  got  ulo 
Europe,  returned  speedily  with  his  army,  took  the  city  again  without  audi 
opposition,  put  the  people  to  the  sword  with  uncommon  cruelty,  and  defir- 
ered  it  to  bo  pillaged  by  his  soldiers.  This  calamity  befell  PidinyTa  alNai 
the  year  of  our  Lord  272 ;  and  though  Aurelian  did  not  then  bum  ordeitniT 
the  buildings,  yet  the  damage  it  sustained  was  never  retrieved,  bo  as  to  mkc 
any  considerable  figure  ever  af\cr.  In  what  ago,  or  from  what  hand  k  re- 
ceived its  final  overthrow,  which  reduced  it  to  its  present  mnerable  eonfiion, 
we  can  not  gather  from  history  ;  but  it  was  probably  burnt  and  deaobcad  in 
the  obscure  ages  of  the  world,  during  the  wars  of  the  Saracena;. 

These  ruins  lie  in  the  desert  of  Syria,  about  one  hundred  anid  fifty  mile< 
southeast  of  Aleppo,  and  have  been  visited  by  several  scientific  mea,  who 
have  carefully  examined  and  described  them.  By  the  space  they,  biko  up,  the 
city  appears  to  have  l>een  of  vast  extent;  but  there  are  no  veafina  tff  any 
walls  remaining,  nor  is  it  poi>sible  to  judge  of  the  ancient  form  of  tliepbce* 
The  present  inhabitants  are  about  thiity  or  forty  poor  families,  wAo  ffM  in 
little  hilts  made  of  eailh,  within  the  walls  of  a  spaclaus  court,  which  {birmerlj 
(Miclosed  a  most  magnificent  heathen  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun.  Tfaiseoun 
is  a  square  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  each  side,  encompassed  withn 
liigh  and  statedly  wall,  adoi*ned  with  pilasters  both  within  and  without,  to  ihc 
number  of  sixty-two  on  a  side  :  and  had  not  the  Turks,  out  of  a  vain  snpenti- 
tioii,  purposely  lieat  down  the  beautiful  cornices,  perhaps  the  world  coom  D(rt 
boast  of  more  cxr|ui.site  carvings,  as  one  may  judge  from  some  remaining  Pig- 
ments. The  west  side,  on  which  is  the  entrance,  is  mostly  broken  dowi],iD4l 
near  the  middle  of  the  S(]uare  another  higher  wall  is  raised  out  of  the  rniius 
which  a])pcar8  to  have  been  part  of  a  castle,  probably  built  by  the  Mame- 
lukes, for  the  security  of  the  place.  Before  the  whole  length  of  this  new 
front,  except  u  narrow  passage  left  for  an  entry,  there  is  cut  a  deep  ditfb, 
faced  with  stone  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  which  must  have  made  it  difficult  to 
be  assailed.  This  wall  entirely  shrouds  the  magnificent  entry  that  belonged 
to  the  fii*st  fabric,  of  the  stateliness  whereof  we  may  form  some  idea  from  the 
two  stones  that  support  the  sides  of  the  great  gate,  each  of  which  is  thirty-five 
feet  high,  both  standing,  and  beautifully  covered  with  vines  and  clusten  of 
grapes,  exceedingly  bold  and  natural. 

As  soon  as  we  enter  within  the  court,  we  see  the  remains  of  two. tows  (»f 
very  noble  marble  pillars,  thirty-seven  feet  high,  with  capitals  of  admirable 
workmanship.  About  fifty  of  these  only  remain  entire;  but  there  must  have 
been  many  more,  for  they  appear  to  have  run  quite  round  the  whole  court, 
and  to  have  sup])orted  a  very  spacious  double  piazza,  or  cloister.  The  walk 
on  the  west  side  of  this  piazza,  which  is  opposite  to  the  front  of  the  temple, 
seems  to  have  exceeded  the  rest  in  breadth  and  beauty ;  and  at  each  end  are 
two  niches  for  statues  at  their  full  length,  with  their  pedestals,  borders,  snp- 
porters,  and  canopies,  all  carved  with  the  greatest  art  and  curiosity. 

In  the  middle  of  this  once-beautiful  enclosure,  but  now  filled  with  the  dirtv 
huts  of  the  inhabitants,  stood  the  temple  of  the  sun,  encompassed  with  anoth- 
er  row  of  pillars  of  a  different  order,  and  much  taller  than  the  former,  being 
about  fifty  feet  high,  of  which  only  sixteen  are  now  remaining.  The  spaca 
included  within  these  pillars  was  fifly-nine  yards  in  length  and  about  twenty- 
eight  in  breadth  ;  and  the  temple  was  thirty-three  yards  long  and  fourteen  or 
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fifteen  broad,  pointing  north  and  south,  with  a  magnificent  entry  on  the  woi, 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  structure.  The  outward  walls  of  this  temple  an 
Ktill  standing,  in  which  it  is  observable  that  the  windows  are  narrower  at  tbe 
top  than  the  bottom,  and  not  very  large,  but  all  adorned  with  excellent  sculp 
tures.  Just  over  the  door  any  one  may  discern  part  of  the  wings  of  a  large 
spread  eagle,  extending  its  whole  width,  which  made  Mr.  Halifax  nt  first  i» 
iigine  it  might  have  been  rather  a  cherub  overshadowing  the  cBtranre^  tiwre 
i>eing  nothing  of  the  body  remaining  to  guide  one's  judgment  :  bu:  n.lervrM 
seeing  other  eagles  on  stones  that  were  fallen  down,  he  concluded  ibt^fauit 
have  been  one  likewise,  only  of  a  much  larger  size.  Never  ^vim  m^, 
bunches  of  grapes,  and  the  other  sculptures  in  general,  eKeeuCod  iri  ^kild 
and  lively  a  manner;  and  everything  to  be  seen  about  the  small  rtmdnB  m 
this  teniple  induces  us  to  believe  that  it  was  once  a  most  glorious  siruclupe. 

The  Turks,  or  rather  the  Mamelukes,  have  built  a  roof  to  these  walls,  lof^ 
ported  by  small  pillai-s  and  arches,  but  a  great  deal  lower,  and  in  other  tv- 
spects  disproportionate  to  what  the  ancient  covering  must  have  been  t  SQ^ 
they  have  converted  it  into  a  mosque,  adding  to  the  south  end  ne^  omaniBDis 
after  their  manner,  with  inscriptions  and  sentences  out  of  the  Komii  viitteB 
in  wreaths  and  flourishes;  but  at  the  north  end  of  the  building,  wliiifc  Mfln  n 
no  part  of  the  mosque,  there  are  remains  of  much  greater  art  and  be^Htjiviz^ 
the  most  curious  fretwork  and  carvings.  In  the  middle  of  the  roof  b  %  Ame 
or  cupola,  about  two  yards  in  diameter,  made  of  som^  artificial  eompoiilioD, 
which  is,  however,  an  admirable  piece  of  workmanship. 

After  viewing  this  temple,  our  author  went  to  another  aitiiBtioiit  wime  be 
had  a  prospect  of  such  stately  ruins,  that  if  one  may  frame  an  idea  of  the 
onginal  beauty  of  Palmyra  by  what  is  still  remaining,  it  may  be  qneidoiwd 
whether  any  city  in  the  world  could  have  vied  with  it  in  magpiificence.  A^ 
v:m<-ing  toward  the  north,  we  have  before  us  a  fine  obelisk,  about  fifty  6et  in 
height,  consisting  of  seven  large  stones,  besides  its  capital  and  tbe  wreathed 
work  about  it.  Its  circumference  just  above  the  peaestal  is  four  yards  six 
inches,  and  its  sculptures,  as  in  other  places,  are  extremely  beautiful ;  but  it 
has  no  statue  on  the  top  of  it,  as  probably  it  had  formerly.  About  a  quaiter 
of  a  mile  distant  from  this  two  other  large  pillars  are  to  be  aeen,  the  out- 
toward  the  east  and  the  other  toward  the  west,  which  would  incline  one  ti* 
think  there  was  a  continued  row  of  them. 

Proccedine;  forward  about  eighty  yards  from  the  obelisk,  we  come  to  a 
large  and  lofty  entry,  which,  for  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship,  is  not  infe- 
rior to  anything  before  described,  and  leads  into  a  noble  piazza  or  poitict'. 
above  half  a  mile  in  length  and  foity  yards  in  breadth,  enclosed  widiin  two 
rows  of  stately  marble  pillars,  twenty-six  feet  in  height  and  eight  or  moe  i:< 
circumference.  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  these  are  standing  and  e:- 
tire,  but,  upon  a  moderate  computation,  there  could  not  have  hecn  less  origi- 
nally than  five  hundred  and  sixty.  This  spacious  piazza  was  terminated  b\ 
a  row  of  pillars,  standing  somewhat  closer  than  those  on  the  sides ;  and  per- 
haps there  might  have  been  a  soit  of  banqueting-house  above,  or  else  astatel} 
building,  whose  ruins  lie  at  a  little  distance  to  the  lefl,  might  have  been  al- 
lotted to  that  use,  being  built  of  fine  marble,  and  having  an  air  of  delicacy  in 
the  workmanship  beyond  what  is  discernible  in  the  piazza.  The  jnllais  that  | 
supported  it  are  of  one  entire  stone :  and  one  of  them,  that  was  ndlni  dovn  ' 
without  breaking,  measured  twenty-two  feet  in  length  and  eight  ieet  nine  f 
inches  in  circumference.  j 

On  the  west  side  of  the  great  piazza  are  several  gates  leading  into  the    f 
court  of  the  palace,  two  of  which,  when  in  their  perfection,  must  have  been 
exceedingly  magnificent  and  beautiful,  not  only  for  the  elegance  of  the  work 
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in  general,  but  in  pardcular  for  the  noble  porphyry  pillars  with  which  ll»j 
were  adorned,  each  gate  having  four  in  its  front,  two  on  one  hand  and  two  eo 
the  other.  There  is  only  one  of  these  now  standing  in  its  place,  though  then 
is  another  entire ;  they  are  about  thirty  feet  high  and  nine  in  compass,  od 
so  exceedingly  hard  that  a  piece  can  not  be  broken  off  without  great  difficullj. 
The  palace  itself  is  so  entirely  ruined,  that  no  judgment  can  be  formed  of 
what  it  was  when  standing,  either  as  to  its  figure  or  workmanship ;  bat  itvu 
certainly  answerable  to  the  splendor  of  the  city. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  long  piazza  stand  a  vast  number  of  marble  piflsn, 
some  perfect,  and  others  deprived  of  their  beautiful  capitals,  but  so  scattered 
and  confused  that  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  them  to  any  order,  so  as  to  con- 
jecture for  what  purpose  they  originally  served.  In  one  place  we  find  sefenl 
of  them  arranged  in  a  square,  paved  at  the  bottom  with  broad  flat  stoneSk  hot 
without  any  roof  or  covering ;  and  at  a  little  distance  thence  are  the  remiiH 
of  a  small  temple,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  curious  workmanships  but  the 
roof  is  quite  gone,  and  the  walls  are  much  defaced  and  consumed.  JMm 
the  gate  of  it  there  remains  a  piazza,  supported  by  six  pillars,  two  on  etch 
side  of  the  door,  and  one  at  each  end ;  and  the  pedestals  of  those  in  the  front 
have  been  filled  with  inscriptions,  which  are  now  defaced  and  illegibla 

The  sepulchres  of  Palmyra  are  worth  the  attention  of  the  curioos,  being 
square  towers  four  or  five  stories  high,  standing  on  each  side  of  a  hollow  wiy. 
toward  the  north  part  of  the  city.  They  extend  in  length  the  space  of  a  nale, 
and  perhaps  anciently  thev  might  extend  a  great  way  further.  They  are  all 
of  the  same  form,  but  difrerent  in  magnitude  and  splendor,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  their  founders.  Two  of  these  sepulchres  are  more  entire 
than  the  rest,  though  not  without  marks  of  Turkish  fury,  as  well  as  the  iDJa- 
rics  of  time.  They  are  rather  larger  than  our  common  church-steeples,  and 
five  stories  high,  the  outside  being  of  ordinary  stone,  but  the  partitions  and 
floors  within  of  good  marble,  and  adorned  with  lively  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings, and  the  busts  of  men  and  women,  most  of  them  defaced  and  broken. 
Under  these  busts,  or  on  the  sides  of  them,  are  some  inscriptions  in  an  un- 
known character,  being  probably  the  names  of  the  persons  there  deposited. 
One  uf  these  sepulchres  has  a  door  on  the  south  side,  whence  there  is  a  walk 
across  the  middle  of  the  building,  and  the  floor  bein^  broken  up,  affords  a 
view  of  the  vaults  below.  The  spaces  on  each  hand  are  divided  by  thick 
walls  into  six  partitions,  each  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  corpse ;  and  if 
piled  one  upon  another,  as  their  method  seems  to  have  been,  each  of  these 
partitions  might  contain  six  or  seven  bodies.  In  the  lowest,  second,  and  third 
stories,  these  partitions  are  uniform,  except  that  from  the  second  floor  one 
partition  is  reserved  for  a  staircase.  In  the  upper  floors,  the  building  beins 
somewhat  contracted  toward  the  top,  there  is  not  room  for  a  continuation  of 
the  same  method,  and  therefore  the  two  highest  stories  are  not  so  divided, 
nor  perhaps  ever  had  any  bodies  laid  in  them,  unless  that  of  the  founder, 
whose  sKitue,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  is  placed  in  a  niche,  in  the  front  of  the 
monument,  so  as  to  be  seen  within  and  i^thout,  and  near  this  statue  is  a  Greek 
inscription.  The  other  monument  is  similar,  only  the  entrance  and  front  are 
toward  the  north,  and  the  paintings  are  not  so  fine ;  but  the  carvings  are  as 
good,  and  the  whole  looks  as  stately  as  the  former.  Besides,  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage with  respect  to  age,  being  not  so  old  as  the  other  by  a  hundred  yeaia* 
as  appears  from  the  date  of  an  inscription  over  a  niche  in  the  front. 

From  these  sumptuous  mausolea,  and  other  magnificent  structures,  it  ii 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Palmyrenes  were  a  potent  and  opulent  peo- 
ple before  they  became  subject  to  the  Romans,  and  that  they  were  not  alto* 
gether  indebted  to  them  for  their  greatness. 
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Balbb^. — Next  to  the  rains  of  Palmyra,  there  are  none  which  more  attract 
e  attention  of  travellers  than  those  of  6albec,  a  town  about  thirty  miles  north 
*  Damascus,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  so  called  from  an  image 
'  the  sun,  which  was  worshipped  bv  its  pagan  inhabitants.  When  Wood 
B8  there,  in  1751,  the  place  contained  about  nve  thousand  inhabitants,  among 
horn  were  a  few  Jews  and  Christians  ;  but  later  accounts  descnbe  its  popu- 
doD  as  greatly  reduced.  The  present  town  (now  containing  about  a  thou- 
ind  half-savage  Arabs),  which  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  Novem- 
5r,  1759,  was  of  a  square  form,  about  a  mile  in  compass,  surrounded  by  a 
a]]  of  considerable  strength,  which  had  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
icient  city ;  but  the  houses  were  very  mean,  such  as  are  usually  met  with  in 
nrkish  villages.  On  the  southwest  side  of  the  town  were  the  noble  remains 
*a  heathen  temple,  with  some  other  magnificent  buildings  ;  but  in  later  times 
icse  old  structures  have  been  patched  and  pieced,  some  additions  made  to 
!em,  and  the  whole  converted  into  a  castle.  The  additional  buildings  were 
I  no  mean  taste,  but  yet  the  modem  architecture  was  easily  distinguished 
om  the  ancient 

The  first  thing  observable  among  those  venerable  remains  of  antiquity,  as 
ley  stood  before  the  earthquake,  was  a  rotunda,  or  round  structure,  encom- 
ined  with  beautiful  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  supported  an  ele- 
int  cornice.  Though  round  on  the  outside,  it  was  octagonal  within,  having 
ght  arches  supported  by  eight  Connthian  columns,  each  of  one  single  piece. 

was  mostly  of  marble,  and  was  of  late  open  at  the  top,  but  appeared  to 
ive  been  covered  with  a  shell,  and  to  have  been  embellished  with  some  fig- 
res  of  eagles.  In  a  word,  the  whole  was  very  elegant  and  stately  ;  but  die 
reeks,  who  ventured  to  use  it  as  a  church,  though  it  was  in  a  tottering  con- 
tion,  had  spoiled  the  beauty  of  the  inside  by  daubing  it  with  plaster. 

Beyond  the  rotunda  was  a  large  and  lofly  pile  of  buildings,  composed  of 
ist  square  stones,  and  leading  into  a  stately  piazza  or  portico,  one  hundred 
id  fifty  paces  in  length,  which  opened  to  the  temple  before  mentioned.  The 
fmple  had  surprisingly  withstood  the  injuries  of  time,  and  escaped  the  fury 
r  superstition,  the  body  of  it  being  almost  entire.  It  was  an  olnong  square, 
id  as  to  its  form  and  proportion  it  vei*y  much  resembled  the  church  of  St. 
aul,  Covent  garden,  at  London,  but  in  dimensions  and  other  respects  the 
•albec  temple  was  very  superior.  Its  length,  measured  on  the  outside,  was 
ae  hundrea  and  ninety-two  feet,  and  its  breadth  ninety-six  :  within,  it  was 
ne  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and  sixty  broad.  The  pronaos,  or  anti- 
imple,  had  long  tumbled  down,  the  pillars  that  supported  it  being  broken, 
'he  body  of  the  temple  was  surrounded  by  a  noble  portico,  sustained  by  pil- 
irs  of  the  Corinthian  order,  each  of  which  consisted  of  three  stones,  being 
bout  fifty  feet  high  and  more  than  six  in  diameter.  These  pillars  were 
tree  yards  distant  from  each  other,  and  as  much  from  the  wall  of  the  tem- 
le,  fourteen  of  them  being  on  each  side,  and  eight  at  the  end,  reckoning  the 
jmer  pillars  twice  over.  They  had  a  stately  architrave  running  round  their 
ipitals,  with  a  cornice  admirably  carved.  The  covering  of  the  portico  con- 
sted  of  large  hollow  stones,  which  formed  an  arch,  extending  from  the  pil- 
irs  to  the  wall  of  the  temple  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  each  stone  was  the  figure 
f  a  deity  or  hero,  but  most  of  them  so  defaced  as  not  to  be  easily  distin- 
uished.  There  was  a  Mercury,  indeed,  that  had  received  but  little  injury, 
ad  an  eagle  flying  away  with  Ganymede,  both  carved  with  all  the  life  im- 
ginable.  A  continued  bas-relief,  in  miniature,  ran  round  the  foot  of  the  wall 
f  the  temple,  on  a  marble  border,  representing  various  ceremonies  of  the 
eathen  worship,  in  which  there  was  a  surprising  mixture  of  figures,  both  of 
len  and  beasts,  but  without  the  least  confusion. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  grand  than  the  entrance  into  this  magnificent  edi- 
fice, the  ascent  being  by  thirty  steps,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  wall,  which 
terminated  in  a  pedestal,  whereon  was  formerly  placed  a  statue.  Eight  Co- 
rinthian pillars,  with  a  large  triangular  pediment,  composed  the  front,  aod 
within  these  pillars,  at  about  two  yards'  distance,  were  four  others  :  and  also 
two  pillars  of  three  faces  each,  which  all  together  formed  a  portico  before  the 
door  of  the  temple,  twenty-four  feet  in  depth  and  upward  of  sixty  in  bieadtb. 
The  door  of  the  temple  appeared  to  the  utmost  advantage  through  theM  pil- 
lirs — their  nice  proportions,  their  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  raceM 
of  the  door  itself,  all  contiibuting  to  make  it  look  majestic.  The  doorcase  or 
portal  was  about  forty  feet  high  and  twenty-eight  wide  ;  and,  as  to  construc- 
tion and  proportion,  resembled  the  ereat  portsJ  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Panl'i 
cathedral  at  London,  but  far  excelled  it  in  the  richness  of  its  sculptures.  The 
bas-relief  overhead  was  uu  admirable  piece  of  sculpture,  and  though  much 
injured,  still  discovered  inimitable  beauties.  It  was  a  large  eagle  with  his 
wings  expanded,  carrying  a  Caduceu*  (Mercury's  rod  or  wand  entwistad  with 
two  serpents)  in  his  talons,  and  holding  in  his  beak  the  strings  or  ribands 
coming  from  the  ends  of  two  festoons,  the  other  ends  being  supported  by  two 
flying  fames — the  whole  done  in  the  most  exquisite  manner. 

The  inside  of  this  temple  was  divided  into  three  aisles  somewhat  like  our 
churches,  the  broadest  being  in  the  middle.  These  were  formed  by  two  rows 
of  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  above  throe  feet  in  diameter.  Each  row  con- 
sisted of  six  columns,  which  stood  about  eighteen  feet  distant  from  each  other, 
and  twelve  from  the  walls  of  the  temple.  All  round  the  walls  were  two  rows 
of  pilasters,  one  abovo  another,  and  between  the  pilasters  were  tall  niches 
that  seemed  to  have  been  designed  for  images.  Of  those  pilastera  there  were 
eight  in  a  i^ow  on  each  side,  and  nine  niches,  the  bottom  of  which  were  upon 
a  level  with  the  bases  of  the  pilastera,  and  the  wall  to  that  height  was  wrought 
like  a  Corinthian  pedestal,  the  same  order  having  been  exactly  obscnrved  in 
the  niches  themselves.  Near  the  west  end  of  the  middle  aisle  there  was  ao 
ascent  of  twelve  marble  stops  to  a  part  of  the  temple  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  two  largo  square  columns  adorned  with  pilasters,  forming  a  noble  en- 
trance corresponding  to  that  of  the  temple  itself.  This  part,  for  want  of  a 
proper  name,  was  called  the  choir;  and  it  is  supposed  here  was  formerly  a 
partition,  and  that  the  two  pillars  supported  a  canopy.  There  was  a  lai^ge 
marble  niche  at  the  bottom  of  this  choir,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  place 
of  the  principal  idol  anciently  woi-shipped  in  this  temple.  All  round  this  part 
of  the  structure  there  was  a  vast  profusion  of  excellent  sculpture :  on  one 
hand,  fruits,  flowers,  festoons,  birds,  and  the  like  ;  on  the  other,  Neptune, 
Tritons,  fishes,  and  other  marine  figures.  The  roof  of  the  temple  was  ven 
bold,  and  adorned  with  bt^autiful  carvings.  In  short,  the  fabric,  as  it  lately 
appeared,  struck  a  spectator  with  astonishment,  and  gave  the  most  just  ideas 
of  the  magnificence  of  tlie  ancient  architecture. 

An  old  wall,  which  encompassed  the  stately  remains  we  have  been  descri- 
bing, was  built  of  stones  of  such  a  prodigious  size,  that  those  of  the  famous 
Stonehenge  in  England  are  not  to  be  compared  with  them ;  and  the  whole 
was  so  surprising  and  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  natives  of  Ball)ec, 
as  is  usual  with  the  vulgar  in  such  cases,  believed  it  to  be  the  work  f  the 
devil.  Three  of  the  largest  of  these  stones,  lying  end  to  end  in  the  wall,  are 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet  long,  one  of  them  being  sixty-three  feet 
long  and  the  others  sixty-two  a-piece.  They  are  twelve  feet  deep,  and  ihrir 
breadth  the  same ;  and  what  is  more  astonishing,  they  were  raised  up  into 
the  wall  above  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  These  are  the  largest  that  trav- 
ellers have  noticed,  but  the  other  stones  of  this  wall  are  of  a  prodigious  size 
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Within  this  encloBure,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  temple  above  described, 
were  the  ruins  of  a  stately  palace,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  of  which  traTellen 
have  taken  very  little  notice.  Going  through  the  arched  portico  already  men- 
tioned, the  first  striking  object  was  a  spacious  hexagonal  building  or  wall, 
which  forms  a  kind  of  theatre,  being  open  at  one  end,  with  a  terrace,  to  wbidi 
there  was  an  ascent  by  steps  of  marble.  This  opened  into  a  square  court, 
larger  than  the  former,  and  encompassed  with  more  magrnificent  atmctorea. 
On  each  hand  there  was  a  double  row  of  pillars,  which  formed  porticoes, 
above  one  hundred  and  thirty  yards  long  and  sixteen  broad ;  and  at  the  but- 
tern  of  the  court  there  was  a  large  and  sumptuous  structure,  whidi  seemed 
to  have  been  the  body  of  the  palace,  as  one  may  judee  by  the  columns  he^ 
longing  .to  this  pait,  nine  whereof  were  latelv  staiiaing,  which  were  of  a 
vast  size,  each  consisting  of  one  stone,  and  ot  the  Corinthian  order.  We 
could  not  behold  the  remaining  vestiges  of  this  palace  without  admiratioo, 
wherein  we  saw  a  vast  variety  of  ornaments,  without  any  of  the  extravagant 
mixtures  introduced  in  later  ages.  Here  were  busts  and  statues  WKthoat 
number,  well-wrought  niches,  trophies,  bas-reliefs,  incrustations ;  and,  in  a 
word,  so  many  valualile  remnants  of  ancient  architecture  and  sculpture,  as 
show  that  the  taste  of  Greece  and  the  magnificence  of  Rome  were  united  iu 
this  palace.  The  great  vaults  underneath  it  were  no  less  surprising,  fivr 
through  the  ruins  one  may  discern  long  Bights  of  marble  stairs,  some  of  them 
containing  nearly  two  hundred.  The  bold  turn  and  elevation  of  thcrae  Tiulti 
are  also  wonderiul ;  and  the  walls  have  been  adorned  with  bas-reliefi»  and  in- 
scriptions in  Roman  chuiQctcrs,  but  the  dampness  of  the  place  and  length  of 
time  have  rendered  them  illegible.  Some  of  the  vaults  receive  light  from 
large  windows,  that  are  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  above  ;  but  utfa- 
ers  are  quite  dark,  and  can  not  bo  viewed  without  torches  or  candles,  either 
because  of  their  great  depth,  or  because  the  passages,  origrinally  made  to  give 
them  light,  are  now  filled  up  with  rubbish. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  walls  of  the  city  is  a  quarry  of  freestone,  from 
which  the  immenso  stones  employed  in  the  body  of  the  great  temple  were 
probably  taken,  while  the  ornamental  paits  of  those  buildings  were  supplied 
by  a  quarry  of  coai*se  white  marble,  at  a  great  distance  to  the  west  of  the  city. 
There  are  still  remaining  in  the  fii*st  quarry  some  vast  stones  cut  and  shaped 
for  use.  One  of  them  thus  shaped,  but  not  entirely  detached  fixim  the  quany 
at  the  bottom,  is  seventy  feet  Iting,  fourteen  broad,  and  fourteen  feet  five 
inches  deep,  whence  it  must  contain  14,128  cubic  feet:  and  were  it  Portland- 
stone,  would  weigh  about  2,270,000  pounds  avoirdupois,  or  about  1,135  tons. 

The  inhabitants  of  ihis  country  confidently  maintain  that  both  Balbcc  aud 
Palmyra  were  built  l)y  Solomon  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  character,  as  a  wwc 
and  yet  voluptuous  prince,  may  have  given  rise  to  an  opinion  which,  with  re- 
spect to  Balbec,  seems  to  have  scarcely  any  other  foundation  :  for  nowliere 
could  an  eastern  monarch  enjoy  a  more  luxurious  retirement  than  nmiJ  ih<* 
streams  and  shades  of  Halbcc.  The  natives  relate  many  stories  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  spent  his  hours  of  dalliance  in  this  retreat-— a  subject  w\ 
which  the  warm^magination  of  the  Arabs  is  apt  to  be  too  particular. 

Petra  is  the  capital  of  Edom  or  Seir,  the  Idumea  or  Arabia  Petrea  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Nabatea,  considered  both  by  geographers,  historians,  ami 
poets,  as  the  source  of  all  the  precious  commodities  of  the  east.  And  a^ 
Idumea  is  derived  from  Edom,  or  Esau  the  son  of  Isaac,  so  is  Nabatea  de- 
duced from  Nebaioth  the  son  of  Ishmacl.  The  traditions  of  the  Arabians 
refer  to  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham,  as  the  father  of  the  families  that  set- 
tled in  Hejaz,  which  is  Arabia  Deserta;  and  to  Edom  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
Idumeans,  who  occupied  Arabia  Petrea.     The  name  of  this  capital  (Petra) 
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in  all  tho  various  languages  in  which  it  occurs,  implies  a  rock  ;  and  as  sncb 
it  is  described  in  the  Scriptures,  in  Strabo,  and  Al  Edrissi ;  but  it  is  a  rock 
supplied  with  an  abundant  spring  of  water,  styled  Thomud  by  the  Nubian, 
which  gives  it  a  distinction  from  all  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity,  and  constitutes 
it  a  fortress  of  importance  in  the  desert.  Strabo  did  not  visit  it  himself,  but 
tlescribcs  it  from  the  account  of  his  friend  Athenodorus,  the  philosopher. 
AtheiHKlorus  spoke  with  great  admiration  of  the  people,  their  ci\'ilized  man- 
ners and  quiet  disposition.  Moses  was  forbidden  to  molest  the  sons  of  Edom 
in  his  passage  through  the  wilderness ;  but  tliat  there  was  then  a  considerable 
rommerce  in  the  country,  wo  have  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  conquest  of 
^lidian,  in  its  neighborhood,  by  Gideon,  not  many  years  later,  when  gold  is 
ilcscribed  as  abundant  among  the  Midianites,  and  their  wealth  in  camels  a 
proof  of  the  traffic  by  which  they  subsisted.  In  the  feign  of  David,  Hadad 
the  prince  of  Edom  was  driven  out,  and  Hebrew  garrisons  were  placed  m 
Elath  and  Ezion-Geber,  where  Prideaux  su])poses  that  David  commenced 
the  trade  of  Ophir,  which  was  afterward  earned  to  its  height  by  Solomon." 

The  whole  commerce  of  the  cast  originally  passed  through  Arabia  Petrea 
to  Phenicia,  Tyre,  and  Egypt.  Notwithstanding  that  the  caravans  decreased 
in  proportion  to  the  advance  of  navigation,  still  Petra  was  a  capital  of  con- 
sidei*ation,  at  the  time  that  Eeypt  became  a  province  of  the  Romaic  empire: 
there  was  still  a  proportion  of  the  trade  passed  from  Leuke  Komd  (the  white 
village)  to  this  city,  and  its  prince  maintained  a  rank  similar  to  that  of  Herod 
in  Judea.  In  all  the  subsequent  fluctuations  of  power,  some  commercial  trans- 
actions are  discoverable  in  this  province;  and  if  Egypt  should  ever  be  ander 
a  civilized  government  again,  Petrea  would  be  no  longer  a  desert. 

The  country  of  the  Nabataei,  of  which  Petra  was  the  chief  town,  is  well 
characterized  by  Dii>doruH  as  containing  some  fruitful  spots,  but  as  being,  for 
the  most  part,  desert  and  waterless.  With  equal  accuracy,  the  combiaed  in- 
ibrmatiou  of  Eratosthenes,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  describes  Petra  as  falling  ins 
line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  Arabian  gulf  (Suez)  to  Babylon;  as  being 
at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  days  from  .Tcricho,  and  of  four  or  five  from 
PhoBnicon,  which  was  a  place  now  called  Moyeleh,  on  the  Nabatsean  coast, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  ^Elnnitic  gulf;  and  as  situated  in  a  valley  of  about 
two  miles  in  length,  surrounded  with  deserts,  enclosed  within  precipicen,  anil 
watered  by  a  river.  The  latitude  of  thirty  degrees,  twenty  minutes,  ascribed 
by  Ptolemy  to  Petra,  agrees  moreover  very  accurately  with  that  which  is  the 
result  of  the  geographical  information  of  Burckhardt.  The  vestiges  of  opu- 
lence, and  the  apparent  date  of  the  architecture  at  Wady  Mousa,  are  equally 
conformable  with  the  remains  of  the  history  of  Petra  found  in  Strabo,  from 
whom  it  appeal's  that,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  or  under  the  latter 
Ptolemies,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  commerce  of  Arabia  and  India  pai^sed 
through  Petra  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  armie*o£  cameh  were  required 
to  convey  the  merchandise  from  Leuke  Kome  on  the  Red  sea,  through  Petra 
tr)  Rhinocolura,  now  El  Arish.  But  among  the  ancient  authorities  rcj^anl- 
Ihg  Petra,  none  arc  more  curious  than  those  of  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  Je- 
rome, all  persons  well  acquainted  with  these  countries,  and  who  agree  in 
j>roving  that  the  sepulchre  of  Aaron  in  Mount  Ilor  was  near  Petra.  Hence 
It  seems  evident  that  the  present  object  of  Mussulman  devotion,  under  the 
name  of  the  tomb  of  Haroun,  stands  upon  the  same  spot  which  has  alwajs 
J>een  regarded  as  the  burying-place  of  Aaron ;  and  there  remains  little  doabt, 
therefore,  that  the  mountain  to  the  west  of  Petra,  is  the  Mount  Hor  of  ibe 
Scriptures,  Mousa  being,  perhaps,  an  Arabic  corruption  of  Movni,  where 
Aaron  is  said  to  have  died. 

Captains  Trby  and  Mangles,  who,  in  18 IS,  visited  Petra  with  considerable 
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risk,  and  only  after  persevering  in  the  face  of  numerous  obstacles,  say,  ii 
their  account : — 

"  Our  defile  brought  us  directly  down  into  this  place  [the  valley  of  Wadj 
Mousa],  whose  name  had  become  so  familiar  to  us :  it  is,  at  the  point  where 
we  entered  it,  a  stony  but  cultivated  valley,  of  moderate  size,  without  roudi 
character  or  beauty,  running  from  east  to  west.  A  lesser  hollow,  Bliiping 
down  to  it  from  the  southward,  meets  it  at  an  angle :  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
latter  valley  is  the  village  seen  over  stages  of  hanging  fruit-grounds,  which 
are  watered  by  a  spring.  *  *  Some  hundred  yards  below  this  spring  bo- 
gin  the  outskiits  ot  the  vast  necropolis  of  Petra.  *  *  As  we  advanced, 
the  natural  features  of  the  defile  grew  more  and  more  imposing  at  every 
step,  and  the  excavations  and  sculpture  more  frequent  on  both  ndes,  till  h 
presented  at  last  a  continued  street  of  tombs,  beyond  which  the  rocks,  grad- 
ually approaching  each  other,  seemed  all  at  once  to  close  without  any  outlet. 
There  is,  however,  one  frightful  chasm  for  the  passage  of  the  stream,  which 
fuiTiishes,  as  it  did  anciently,  the  only  avenue  to  Petra  on  this  side  [the  ea:it- 
ern].  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  awful  or  sublime  thausiirh 
an  approach ;  the  width  is  not  more  than  just  sufficient  for  the  passage  of 
two  horsemen  abreast— ^he  sides  are  in  all  parts  perj>endicular,  varying 
from  four  hundred  to  seven  hundred  feet  in  height — and  they  often  overhaDg 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  without  their  absolutely  meeting,  the  sky  is  intercepted 
and  completely  shut  out  for  one  hundred  yards  together,  and  there  is  little 
more  light  than  in  a  cavern.  The  screaming  of  the  eagles^  hawks,  and  owl^, 
who  were  soaring  above  our  heads  in  considerable  numbers,  seemingly  an- 
noyed at  any  one  approaching  their  lonely  habitation,  added  much  to  the 
singularity  of  the  scene. 

"  On  arriving  at  the  theatre,  the  ruins  of  the  city  burst  on  the  view  in  tlieii 
full  grandeur,  shut  in,  on  the  opposite  side,  by  barren,  craggy  precipices,  from 
which  numerous  i-avines  and  valleys,  like  those  we  had  passed,  branch  out  in 
all  directions — the  sides  of  the  mountains,  covered  with  an  endless  variety  of 
excavated  tombs  and  private  dwellings,  presented  altogether  the  most  singu- 
lar scene  we  ever  beheld — and  we  must  despair  to  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  singular  effect  of  rocks,  tinted  with  most  extraordinary  hues,  wh^se 
Hiimmits  present  us  with  nature  in  her  most  savage  and  romantic  form,  while 
iheir  l)ascs  are  worked  out  in  all  the  Bvmmetxy  and  regularity  of  art,  with 
colonnades  and  pediments,  and  ranges  of  corridors  adhering  to  the  perpen- 
dicular surface." 

A  distinguished  American  traveller  who  visited  this  highly  interesting  sp^ 
recently,  remarks : — 

'*  Petra,  the  excavated  city,  the  long  lost  capital  of  Edom,  in  the  Scriptures 
and  profane  writings,  in  every  language  in  which  its  name  occurs,  signifies  a 
rock ;  and,  through  the  shadows  of  its  early  history,  we  learn  that  its  inhab- 
itants lived  in  natural  clefts  or  excavations  made  in  the  solid  rock.  Desolate 
as  it  now  is,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Esau, 
•  the  father  of  Edom  ;*  that  princes  and  dukes,  eight  successive  kings,  and 
again  a  long  line  of  dukes,  dwelt  there  before  any  king  'reigned  over  Isra- 
el ;'  and  wo  recognise  it  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  the  central  point  to  which 
came  the  caravans  from  the  interior  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  laden  with 
all  the  precious  commodities  of  the  east,  and  from  which  these  commoditiest 
were  distributed  through  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  and  all  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  even  Tyre  and  Sidon  deriving  their  purple 
and  dies  from  Petra.  Eight  hundred  years  before  Christ,  Amaziah,  the  king 
of  Judea,  *  slew  of  Edom  in  the  valley  of  Salt  ten  thousand,  and  took  Selah 
(the  Hebrew  name  of  Petra)  by  war.'     Three  hundred  years  afler  the  last 
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of  the  prophele,  and  nearly  a  century  before  the  Christian  art,  the  •  kin^  »>{ 
Anihiu'  issued  from  his  palace  at  Potra,  at  the  head  of  fifty  t)iou3rnd  men,  lu- 
fvred  Jerusalem,  and  uniting  with  the  Jews,  pressed  the  siege  of  the  temp.e, 
which  was  only  raised  by  the  advance  of  the  Romans ;  and  in  tiie  beginitii<jr 
of  the  second  century,  though  its  independence  was  lost,  Petra  was  slill  the 
capital  of  a  Roman  province.  After  that  time  it  rapidly  declined,  its  histury 
became  more  and  more  obscure,  for  more  than  a  thousand  yeai'S  it  was  com- 
pletely lost  to  the  civilized  world,  and,  until  its  discovery  by  Bureiihardt  in 
1812,  except  to  the  wandering  Bedouins  its  very  site  was  unknown. 

'*  And  this  was  the  city  at  whose  door  I  now  stood.  In  a  few  words,  rb» 
ancient  and  extraordinary  city  is  situated  within  a  natural  ampfakbeatrc  of 
two  or  three  miles  in  circumference,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  nigged 
mountains  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  whole  of  this  area  is  now 
a  waste  of  ruins,  dwelling-houses,  palaces,  temples,  and  triumphal  arches,  all 
prostrate  together  in  undistinguishable  crmfusion.  The  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains are  cut  smooth,  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  filled  with  long  and 
continued  ranges  of  dwelling-houses,  temples,  and  tombs,  excavated  wiib 
vast  labor  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  and  while  their  summits  present  Nature  ia 
her  wildest  and  most  savage  form,  their  bases  are  adorned  with  all  the  beauty 
of  architecture  and  ait,  with  columns  and  porticoes  and  pediments  and  range:; 
of  con'idors,  enduring  as  the  mountains  out  of  which  they  are  hewn,  aiid 
fresh  as  if  the  work  of  a  generation  had  scarcely  yet  gime  by. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  immense  rocky  rampart  which  encloses  the 
city.  Strong,  firm,  and  immovable  as  nature  itself,  it  seems  to  deride  the 
walls  of  cities,  and  the  puny  fortifications  of  skilful  engineers.  The  only  ac- 
cess is  by  clambering  over  this  wall  of  stone,  practicable  only  in  one  place, 
or  by  an  entrance  the  most  extraordinary  that  nature  in  her  wildest  freaks 
has  ever  framed.  The  loftiest  portals  ever  raised  by  the  hands  of  man,  the 
proudest  monuments  of  architectural  skill  and  daring,  sink  into  insignificance 
by  the  comparison. 

*'  For  about  two  miles  it  lies  between  high  and  precipitous  ranges  of  rocks, 
from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  standing  as  if  torn  asunder  b\ 
some  great  convulsion,  and  barely  wide  enough  for  two  horsemen  to  pass 
abreast.  A  swelling  stream  rushes  between  them;  the  summits  are  wild  ami 
broken,  in  some  places  overhanging  the  opposite  sides,  casting  the  darknez^s 
of  night  upon  the  narrow,  defile ;  then  receding  and  fonning  an  opening  above, 
through  which  a  strong  ray  of  light  is  thrown  down,  and  illuminates  with 
the  blaze  of  day  the  frightful  chasm  below.  Wild  fig-trees,  oleanders,  and 
ivy,  were  growing  out  of  the  rocky  sides  of  the  cliffs  hundreds  of  feet  shove 
our  heads ;  the  eagle  was  screaming  above  us;  all  along  were  the  open  doors 
of  tombs,  forming  tlie  grcat  necropolis  of  the  city ;  and  at  the  exti'eme  end 
was  a  large  open  space,  with  a  powerful  body  of  light  thrown  down  upon  it, 
and  exhibiting  in  one  full  view  the  facade  of  a  beautiful  temple  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  with  ix)ws  of  Corinthian  columns  and  ornaments,  standing  out  fresh 
and  clear  as  if  but  yesterday  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor.  Though  coming 
<lir(»ctly  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  where  the  presei-vation  of  the  temples 
excites  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  every  traveller,  we  were  roused 
und  excited  by  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  excellent  condition  of  the  great 
temple  at  Petra.  • 

'*  The  whole  temple,  its  columns,  ornaments,  porticoes,  and  porches,  are 
cut  out  from  and  form  part  of  the  solid  rock ;  and  this  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  temple  stands  like  a  mere  print,  towers  several  hundred  feetal)0ve» 
its  face  cut  smooth  to  the  very  summit,  and  the  top  remaining  wild  and  mi*- 
shapen  as  nature  made  it.     The  whole  area  before  the  templf*  is  perhaps  an 
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acre  in  extent,  enclosed  on  all  sides  except  at  the  narrow  entrance,  and  tt 
opening  to  the  left  of  the  temple,  which  leads  into  the  area  of  the  city  by  a 
pass  through  perpendicular  rocks,  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in  height. 

"  It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  many  monuments  in  this 
extraordinary  city,  but  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  character  of  all  the  excava- 
tions, I  can  not  do  better  than  go  within 
the  temple.  Ascending  several  broad 
8tops,  we  entered  under  a  colonnade  of 
fdur  Corinthian  columns,  about  thirty- 
five  feet  hi^h,  into  a  large  chamber  of 
some  fifty  ifeel  square,  and  twenty-five 
feet  hiq^h.  The  <iutside  of  the  temple  is 
richly  ornamented,  but  the  interior  is  per- 
fectly plain,  there  being  no  ornament  of 
uny  kind  upon  tlio  wulLs  or  ceiling;  on 
each  of  the  three  sides  is  a  small  cham- 
ber for  the  i-cception  of  the  dead  ;  and  on 
the  l)ack  wall  of  the  innermost  chamber, 
I  saw  the  names  of  Messrs.  Legh,  Banks, 
Irby,  and  Mangles,  the  four  English  trav- 
ellers who  with  8<j  much  difficulty  had  ef- 
fected their  entrance  to  the  city ;  of 
Messieurs  Laborde  and  Linant,  and  the 
two  Englishmen  and  Italian  of  whuni  I 
have  before  spokrii;  and  two  or  three  oth- 
ers, whicli,  from  the  character  of  the  wri- 
ting, I  supposed  to  be  the  names  of  at- 
tendants upon  somo  of  these  gentle- 
men. 

"  Those  were  the  only  naini^s  recorded  in  the  temple ;  and.  besides  Barck 
bardt,  no  other  traveller  had  ever  reached  it.  I  was  the  first  American  wlni 
had  ever  been  there.  Many  of  my  countrymen,  probably,  as  was  the  cue 
with  me,  have  never  known  the  existence  of  such  a  city ;  and  independently 
(if  all  personal  considerations,  I  confess  that  I  felt  what  I  trust  wan  not  an 
inexcusable  pride,  in  writing  u])on  the  innermost  wall  of  that  temple  thcname 
of  an  American  citizen ;  and  under  it,  and  flourishing  on  its  own  account  in 
temples,  and  tombs,  and  all  the  most  conspicuous  places  in  Petra,  istheSlus- 
trious  name  of  Paulo  Nuozzo,  dragomano. 

'*  Leaving  the  temple,  and  the  open  area  on  which  it  fnmts,  and  following 
the  stream,  we  entered  another  defile  much  broader  than  the  first,  on  each 
side  of  which  were  ranges  of  tombs,  with  sculptured  doors  and  columns;  and 
on  the  left,  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountain,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  is  a 
large  theatre,  circular  in  form,  the  pillars  in  front  fallen,  and  containing  tbir- 
ty-throe  rows  of  seats,  capable  of  containing  more  than  three  thousand  per- 
sona. Above  the  corridor  was  a  range  of  doors  opening  to  chambers  in  the 
rocks,  the  seats  of  the  princes  and  wealthiest  inhabitants  of  Petra,  and  nut 
unlike  a  row  of  pnvate  boxes  in  a  modern  theatre. 

"  The  whole  theatre  is  at  this  day  in  such  a  state  of  preservation,  that  if 
the  tenants  of  the  tombs  around  could  once  more  rise  mto  life,  they  might 
take  their  old  places  on  its  seats,  and  listen  to  the  declamation  of  their  favor- 
ite player,  lo  me  the  stillness  of  a  ruined  city  is  nowhere  so  impressivr 
as  when  sitting  on  the  steps  of  its  theatre ;  once  thronged  with  the  gay  and 
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pleasure-seekioff,  but  now  given  op  to  solitude  and  desolation.  Day  after 
day  these  seats  had  been  filled,  and  the  now  silent  rocks  had  echoed  to  the 
npplauding  shouts  of  thousands  :  and  little  could  an  ancient  Edomite  imagine: 
that  a  solitary  stranger,  from  a  then  unknown  world,  would  one  day.  be  wan- 
dering among  the  ruins  of  his  proud  and  wonderful  city,  meditating  upon  the: 
fate  of  a  race  that  has  fur  ages  passed  away. 

'*  All  around  the  theatre,  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  were  ranges  of 
tombs;  and  directly  opposite  thoy  rose  in  long  tiers  one  above  another. 
Having  looked  into  those  around  the  theatre,  I  crossed  to  those  opponte; 
and,  carefully  as  the  brief  time  I  had  would  allow,  examined  the  whole  range; 
Though  I  had  uo  small  experience  in  exploring  catacombs  and  tombe,  thew 
were  so  different  from  any  I  had  seen,  that  I  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  habitations  of  the  living  from  the  chambers  of  the  dead.  The  facades- 
or  architectural  decorations  of  the  front  were  everywhere  handsome ;  and  in 
this  they  differed  materially  from  the  tombs  in  Egypt ;  in  the  latter  the  doon 
were  simply  an  opening  in  the  rock,  and  all  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
work  withip  ;  while  here  the  door  was  always  imposing  in  its  appearance, 
and  the  interior  was  generally  a  simple  chamber,  unpainted  ana  unscolp 
tured. 

'*  I  say  that  I  could  not  distinguish  the  dwellings  from  the  tombs ;  but  this 
was  not  invariably  the  case ;  some  were  clearly  tombs,  for  there  were  pits  in 
whirh  the  dead  had  been  laid,  and  others  were  as  clearly  dwellings,  being 
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without  a  place  for  the  deposite  of  the  dead.  One  of  those  last  particularly 
attracted  my  attention.  It  consisted  of  one  large  chamber,  having  on  one 
side,  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  a  stone  bench  about  one  foot  high,  and  two  or 
throe  broad,  in  form  like  the  divans  in  the  cast  at  the  present  day ;  at  the 
other  end  were  several  small  apartments,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  with  par- 
tition-walls left  between  them,  like  stalls  in  a  stable,  and  these  had  probably 
been  the  sleeping  aj^artments  of  the  different  members  of  the  family;  tha 
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yiteries  of  bara  and  bolta,  of  folding-doors  and  third  stories,  being  unknown 
the  days  of  the  ancient  Edomites.  There  were  no  paintings  or  decora- 
ma  of  any  kind  within  the  chamber ;  but  the  rock  out  of  which  it  is  hewn, 
[e  the  whole  stony  rampart  that  encircled  the  city,  was  of  a  peculiarity  and 
tauty  that  I  never  saw  elsewhere,  being  a  dark  ground,  with  veins  of  white, 
ae,  red,  purple,  and  sometimes  scarlet  and  light  orange,  running  through 
in  rainbow  streaks  ;  and  within  the  chambers,  where  there  had  been  no 
posure  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  col- 
9  in  which  these  waving  lines  were  drawn,  gavf  an  effect  hardly  inferior  to 
It  of  the  paintings  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes.  From  its  high 
d  commanding  position,  and  the  uimsual  finish  of  the  work,  this  house,  if 
it  may  be  called,  had  no  doubt  been  the  residence  of  one  who  had  strutted 
\  hour  of  brief  existence  among  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Petra.  In  front 
IS  a  large  table  of  rock,  forming  a  sort  of  court  for  the  excavated  dwelling, 
lere  probably,  year  after  year,  in  this  beautiful  climate,  the  Edomitc  of  old 
:  under  the  gathering  shades  of  evening,  sometimes  looking  down  upon 
5  congregated  thousands  and  the  stining  scenes  in  the  theatre  beneath,  or 
yond  upon  the  palaces  and  dwellings  in  the  area  of  the  then  populous 
y. 

'•  Farther  on,  in  the  same  range,  though,  in  consequence  of  the  steps  of  the 
tjets  being  l)roken,  wo  were  obliged  to  go  down  and  ascend  again  before 
5  could  reach  it,  was  another  temple,  like  the  firet,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
d,  like  the  first  too,  having  for  its  principal  ornament  a  large  uni,  shattered 
d  bruised  by  musket-balls ;  for  the  ignorant  Arab,  believing  that  gold  is 
nccaled  in  it,  day  after  day,  as  he  passes  by,  levels  at  it  his  murderous  gun, 
the  vain  hope  to  break  the  vessel  and  scatter  a  golden  shower  on  the 
ound. 

"  But  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  dwell  upon  details.  In  the  exceeding 
terest  of  the  scene  around  me,  I  hurried  from  place  to  place,  utterly  insen- 
ile  to  physical  fatigue ;  and  being  entirely  alone,  and  having  a  full  and  un- 
sturbed  range  of  the  ruins,  I  clambered  up  broken  staircases  and  amoni* 
e  ruins  of  streets;  and,  looking  into  one  excavation,  passed  on  to  another 
id  another,  and  made  the  whole  circle  of  the  desolate  city.  There,  on  tlie 
•ot,  everything  had  an  interest  which  I  can  not  give  in  description ;  and  if 
e  reader  has  followed  me  so  far,  I  have  too  much  regard  for  him  to  drag  him 
>out  afler  me  as  I  did  Paul.  I  am  warned  of  the  consequences  by  what 
ciirred  with  that  excellent  and  patient  follower;  for  before  the  day  was 
'vi\  ho  was  completely  worn  out  with  fatigue." 

TiiEBEiJ. — All  travellers  agree  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect 
•oduced  by  the  colossal  remains  of  this  ancient  capital.  No  knowledge  of 
itijjuity,  no  long-cherished  associations,  no  searching  afler  something  to  ad- 
ire,  is  necessary  here.  The  wonders  of  Thebes  rise  before  the  astonished 
ectator,  like  the  creations  of  some  superior  power.  "  It  appeared  to  me," 
ys  Helzoni,  "like  entering  a  city  of  giants,  who,  after  a  long  conflict,  were 
1  destroyed,  leaving  the  ruins  of  their  various  temples  as  the  only  proofs  of 
eir  former  existence.  '*  Denon's  descriptions  of  the  first  view  of  Thebes 
r  the  French  army,  which  he  accompanied  in  the  expedition  into  upper 
gypt  is  singularly  characteristic.  **On  tuniing  the  point  of  a  chain  of 
oufitains  which  forms  a  kind  of  promontory,  we  saw  all  at  once  ancient 
hebes  in  its  full  extent — that  Thebes  whose  magnitude  has  been  pictured 
us  by  a  single  word  in  Homer,  hundrei-gated,  a  poetical  and  unmeaning 
Lprcssion,  which  has  been  so  confidently  repeated  ever  since.  This  city, 
iiowned  for  numerous  kings,  who,  through  their  wisdom,  have  been  cleva- 
d  to  the  rank  of  gods ;  for  laws  which  have  been  revered  without  being 
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known ;  for  sciences  which  have  been  confided  to  proud  and  mysterious  it- 
Bcriptions,  wise  and  earliest  monuments  of  the  arts  which  time  has  respected; 
this  sanctuary,  abandoned,  isolated  through  barbarism,  and  surrendeied  to 
the  desert  from  which  it  was  won ;  this  city,  shrouded  in  the  veil  of  mysteiy 
by  which  even  colossi  are  magnified ;  this  remote  city,  which  imaginatioo 
has  only  caught  a  glimpse  of  through  the  darkness  of  time^was  still  so  gi- 
gantic an  apparition,  that,  at  the  sight  of  its  scattered  ruins,  the  army  halted 
of  its  owu  accord,  and  the  soldiers,  with  one  spontaneous  movement,  clapped 
their  hands." 

Thebes  lay  on  each  side  of  the  Nile,  and  extended  also  on  both  sides  as 
far  as  the  mountains.  The  tombs  which  are  on  the  western  side  reach  eren 
into  the  limits  of  the  desert  Four  principal  villages  stand  on  the  site  of 
this  ancient  city,  Luxor  and  Camak  on  the  eastern,  Goumou  and  Medinet- 
Abou  on  the  western  side.  The  temple  of  Luxor  is  very  near  the  river,  sod 
there  is  here  a  good  ancient  jettee,  well  built  of  bricks.  The  entrance  to 
this  temple  is  through  a  magnificent  gateway  facing  the  north,  two  hundred 
feet  in  front,  and  fifty-seven  feet  high  above  the  present  level  of  the  soil. 
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BflfimTCba  gateway  staiid  thei  twd  most  peHbet  obaKsks  Aat  eziat,  farmiA^ 
U  oraalt  of  die  red  granite  of  Syene,  aitd  each  about  eighty  feet  high,  and 
fhmi  mjght  to  ten  melt  wide  at  the  base.  Between  these  obelisks  and  the 
nteway  are  two  cdoasal  statues,  also  of  red  granite ;  from  the  difference  of 
lie  dresses  it  was  judged  that  on«)  was  a  male,  the  other  a  female  figure : 
tboj  are  nearly  of  equfd  sizes.  Though  buried  in  the  ground  to  the  chest, 
they  still  measure  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  feet,  thence  to  the  top  of  the 


It  is  this  gateway  that  is  filled  with  those  remarkable  sculptures,  which 
represent  the  triumph  of  some  ancient  monarch  of  Egypt  over  an  Asiatic 
snemy,  and  which  we  find  repeated,  both  on  other  monuments  of.  Thebes, 
tnd  partly  also  on  iiome  of  the  monuments  of  Nubia,  as  for  exam^,  at  Ip- 
lambul.  This  event  appears  to  have  formed  an  epoch  in  Egyptian  history, 
ind  to  have  fiirnished  materials  for  both  the  historian  and  the  sculptor,  like 
the  war  of  Troy  to  the  Grecian  poet.  The  whole  length  of  this  temple  is 
ibout  eight  hundred  feet. 

The  remains  of  Carnak,  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  lower -down  the  riy 
dr,  are  still  more  wonderful  than  Luxor.  An  irregular  avenue  of  sphinxes, 
considerably  more  than  a  mile  in  length  (about  six  thousand  five  hunared  and 
lixty  feet),  connected  the  northern  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Luxor  with  it; 
but  this  was  only  one  of  several  proud  approaches  to  perhaps  the  largest  as- 
semblage of  buildings  that  ever  was  erected.  The  irregularities  in  the  struc- 
ture and  approaches  of  this  building,  show  that  the  various  parts  of  it  were 
raised  at  different  peiiods.  Some  parts,  both  of  this  temple  and  of  the  larger 
building  at  Camak  (sometimes  called  a  palace),  have  been  constructed  out  of< 
the  materials  of  earlier  buildings,  as  we  see  from  blocks  of  stone  being  occa- 
sionally placed  with  inverted  hieroglyphics.  It  is  impossible,  without  good 
drawings  and  very  lopg  descriptions,  to  g^ive  anything  like  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  enormous  remains  of  Camak,  among  which  we  find  a  hall  whose  roof 
of  fiat  stones  is  sustained  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  pillars,  some 
twenty-six  feet,  and  others  as  much  as  thirty-four  feet,  in  circumference. 

The  remains  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  are,  perhaps,  more  interest- 
ing than  those  on  the  east. 

That  nearly  all  the  monuments  of  Thebes  belong  to  a  period  anterior  to 
the  Persian  conquest,  B.  C;  525,  and  that  among  them  we  must  look  fee.  the 
oldest  and  most  genuine  specimens  of  Egyptian  art,  is  clear,  both  from  fl|| 
character  of  the  monuments  themselves  and  from  historioal  records ;  nor  V 
this  conviction  weakened  by  finding  the  name  of  Alexander  twice  on  part  of . 
the  buildings  at  Camak,  which  will  prove  no  more  than  that  a  chamber  might 
have  been  added  to  the  temple  and  inscribed  with  his  name ;  or  that  it  was 
not  unusual  for  priests  to  flatter  conqueroi-s  or  conquerors'  deputies,  by  carv- 
ing on  stone  the  name  of  their  new  master. 

PALENaUE. — In  the  year  1750,  some  Spaniards  travelling  in  Mexico,  pen- 
etrated to  the  lands  north  of  Carmen,  in  the  province  of -Chiapas,  when  they 
found  in  a  vast  soHtude  many  ancient  stone  buildings,  the  remains  of  a  city, 
still  embracing  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  miles  in  extent,  known  to  the 
Indians  by  the  name  of  Casas  de  Piedras.  The  existence  of  such  a  city  was 
entirely  unknown ;  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  any  book,  and  no  tradition 
that  it  ever  had  been.  To  this  day  the  only  appellation  given  to  it  is  that  of 
Palenque,  after  the  village  near  which  the  ruins  stand. 

The  news  of  the  discovery  passed  from  mouth  to  mouthy  was  repeated  in 
some  cities  of  tlie  province,  ana  reached  dlie  seat  of  government;  but  little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  it,  and  the  members  of  the  government  took  no  measures 
to  explore  tbe  ruins  till  1786,  when  the  king  of  Spain  ordered  an  exploration 
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In  May,  1787^  Antonio  del   Rio  ar- 
rived at  the  village,  under  n  comoijs- 
sJon  from  the  gtivernmetit  of  Guatems:- 
la,  and  proceeded  to  tho   aite  of  the 
rumod  city.     In  his  official  report  he 
snvs,  on  making  his  firai  essay,  owing 
lickneei  of  tho  woods,  and  &  fog  ao  dense  that  n\ 
oH^ible  for  thu  men  to  distinguii^h  each  other  at 
es*  distance,  the  principal    building  was    corn- 
concealed  from  their  view.     He  returned  to  the 
villagep  and  after  concerting  measures  with  the  deputy 


If 


of  the  district^  an  order  was  issued  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tumbnle^  requiring 
Indians  with  aies  and  billhooks ;  and  with  these  he  again  moved  forward, 
and  immediately  commenced  felling  trees,  which  was  followed  by  a  general 
colli!  agratioTi. 

Tho  report  of  Dol  Rio,  with  tho  commentary  of  Dr.  Cabrera,  of  New  Gua- 
temala, deducing  an  Egyptian  origin  for  the  people,  through  the  supiueness 
or  jealousy  of  tho  Spanish  government  waa  locked  up  in  the  archives  of  Gua- 
temala until  the  revolution,  when,  by  the  operation  of  liberal  principles,  the 
original  manuscripts  came  into  the  hands  of  an  English  gentleman  long  resi- 
dent in  that  country,  and  an  English  translation  was  published  at  London  in 
1822.  This  was  the  first  notice  in  Europe  of  the  discovery  of  these  ruian; 
and,  instead  of  electrifying  the  public  mind,  either  from  want  of  interest  in 
the  subject,  distrust,  or  some  other  cause,  but  httle  notice  was  taken  of  it. 

While  the  report  and  drawings  of  Del  Rio  were  in  tho  archives  of  Guate- 
mala, Charles  IV.  of  Spain  ordered  another  expedition,  under  Captain  Du- 
paix,  with  a  secretary  and  draughtsman,  and  a  detachment  of  dragoons.  His 
expeditions  were  made  in  1805-*7,  the  last  of  which  was  to  Palenque. 

The  manuscripts  of  Dupaix,  and  the  designs  of  his  draughtsman  Castena- 
da,  were  about  to  bo  sent  to  Madrid,  which  was  then  occupied  by  the  French 
army,  when  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Mexico ;  they  then  became  an  object 
of  secondary  impoitance,  and  remained  during  the  wars  of  independence  un- 
der the  control  of  Castenada,  who  deposited  them  in  the  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History  in  Mexico.  In  1828  M.  Baradere  disentombed  them  from  the  car- 
tons of  the  museum,  where,  but  for  this  accident,  they  might  still  have  re- 
mained, and  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  city  again  been  lost. 

One  of  the  principal  buWdin^s  lu  Palenc\ue  is  shown  in  the  enffiBviDj;  on 
the  opposite  page.     It  stands  ou  an  att\^c\^  f\«s^c3fii  \^^  vol  \Mqii^  tonn» 
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forty  feet  high,  three  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  front  and  rear,  and  two  hnndred 
and  sixty  feet  on  each  side.  This  elevation  was  fermerly  faced  with  stone, 
which  has  been  thrown  down  by  the  grrowth  of  trees,  and  its  form  is  hardly 
^tinguishable. 

^The  building  stands  with  its  face  to  the  east,  and  measures  two  hundred 
d  twenty-eight  feet  front  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  deep.  Its  height 
not  more  than  twenty-five  feet,  and  all  around  it  had  a  broad  projecting ' 
cornice  of  stone.  The  front  contained  fourteen  doorways,  about  nine  feet 
tidde  each,  and  the  intervening  piers  are  between  six  and  seven  feet  wide. 
But  six  piers  remain  entire,  and  the  rest  of  the  front  is  open.  The  building 
was  constructed  of  stone,  with  a  mortar  of  lime  and  sand,  and  the  whole  front 
was  covered  with  stucco  and  painted.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  nchly-omaroented' 
border,  about  ten  feet  high  and  six  wide— -of  which  only  a  part  now  re- 
mains. 

From  the  palace  no  other. building  is  visible.  Passing  out  by  what  is  called 
the  subterraneous  passage,  you  descend  the  southwest  corner  of  the  terrace, 
and  at  the  foot  immediately  commence  ascending  a  ruined  pyramidal  struc- 
ture, which  appears  once  to  have  had  steps  on  all  its  sides.  Tbe;^  steps  have 
been  thrown  down  by  the  trees,  and  it  is  necessary  to  clamber  over  stones, 
aiding  the  feet  by  clinging  to  the  branches.  The  ascent  is  so  steep,  that  if 
the  first  man  displaces  a  stone  it  bounds  down  the  side  of  the  pyramid,  and 
wo  to  those  behind  !  About  half  way  up,  through  openings  in  the  trees,  is 
seen  another  building.  The  height  of  the  structure  on  which  it  stands  is  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  on  the  slope.  The  building  is  seventy-six  feet  in  front 
and  twenty -five  feet  deep.  It  has  five  doors  and  six  piers,  all  standing.  The 
whole  front  was  richly  ornamented  in  stucco,  and  the  corner  piers  are  cov- 
ered with  hieroglyphics,  each  of  which  contains  ninety-six  squares.  The 
piers  are  ornamented  with  human  figures,  two  on  each  side,  facing  each 
other. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  divided  into  two  corridors,  running  length- 
wise, with  a  ceiling  rising  nearly  to  a  point,  as  in  the  palace,  and  paved  with 
large  square  stones.  The  front  corridor  is  seven  feet  wide.  The  separating 
wall  is  very  massive,  and  has  three  dooi*s,  a  large  one  in  the  centime,  and  a 
smaller  one  on  each  side.  In  this  corridor,  on  each  side  of  the  principal  door, 
is  a  l^rge  tablet  of  hieroglyphics,  each  thirteen  feet  long  and  eight  feet  high, 
and  each  divided  into  two  hundred  and  forty  squares  of  charactei*8  or  sym- 
bols. Both  are  set  in  the  wall  so  as  to  project  three  or  four  inches.  In  one 
place  a  hole  had  been  made  in  the  wall  close  to  the  side  of  one  of  them,  ap- 
parently for  the  purpose  of  attempting  its  removal,  by  which  we  discovered 
that  the  stone  is  about  a  foot  thick.     The  SQulpture  b  in  bas-relief. 

There  is  no  staircase  or  other  visible  communication  between  the  lower 
and  upper  p^gts  of  this  building,  and  the  only  way  of  reaching  the  latter  was 
by  climbinjg  a  tree  which  erows  close  against  the  wall,  and  the  branches  of 
which  spread  over  the  roof.  The  roof  is  inclined,  and  the  sides  are  covered 
with  stucco  ornaments. 

In  front  of  this  building,  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramidal  structure,  is  a  small 
stream.  Crossing  this,  we  come  upon  a  broken  stone  terrace  about  sixty 
feet  on  the  slope,  with  a  level  esplanade  at  the  top,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
in  breadth,  from  which  rises  another  pyramidal  structure,  now  ruined  and 
overgrown  with  trees ;  it  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  high  on  the 
slope,  and  on  its  summit  is  a  building  shrouded  among  trees.  This  building 
is  fifty  feet  front,  thirty-one  feet  deep,  and  has  three  doorways.  The  whole 
front  was  covered  with  stuccoed  ornaments.     The  two  outer  piei*s  contain 
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lierogl  jpbics ;  one  of  the  inner  pien  ift  fidlen,  and  the  other  it  omameBted 
vrith  a  figure  in  bas-relief,  but  ftded  and  ruined. 

The  interior  of  ^ 
ilia  abo  is  divided! 
Ato  two  corridors,: 
running  lengthwise 
— with  ceilings  as| 
jefore-^-and  pave- 
ments of  very  large 
iquare  stones.   The 

Dack  corridor  is  divided  into    ^Sl>^t^^  /  /  *  o . 

Jiree  apartments,  and  oppo 
lite  the  principal  door  of  en- 
trance is   an   oblong  enclosure,  with   a 
beavy  cornice  or  tooiilding  uf  stucco 
and  a  doorway  richly  ornamented  over  the  top,  \mx 
BOW  much  defaced  \  on  each  iide  of  tlie  doanvav 
was  a  tablet  of  sculptured  etone,  which ^  however, 
bas  been  removed*     Within  the  chamber  h  ihirteen 
feet  wide  and  seven  fbet  deep.     There  was  no  mi' 
mission  of  light  except  from  the  door ;  the  Hides 
were  Mdthout  ornament  of  any  kind,  sTid  in  the  back 
wall,  covering  the  whole  width,  wa^  the  tablet  given 
in  tiie  engraving,  pages  506,  507.     It  wn&  ten  feet 
eight  inches. wide,  six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and 
consisted  of  three  separate  etones. 

The  principal  subject  of*  this  tablet  is  the  €:rp*^?i. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  strange  bird,  and  loaded  with 
indescribable  ornaments.     The  two  6gutes  are  evi' 
dently  those  of  important  personages*     They  an> 
well  di*awn,  and  in  symmetry  of  proportif »n  are  per- 
haps equal  to  many  that  are  carved  on  tit  a  walk  uf 
the  ruined  temples  in  Egypt*     Their  coa^ 
tome  is  in  a  style  di Her ent  from  any  here- 
tofore given,  and  the  folds  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  wei 
soft  and  pliable  textu 
cotton.     Both  are 
looking  toward  the 
cross,  and  one  of 
them  seems  in  the 
aet  of  making  an  of- 
fering, perhaps  of  a 
child.    All  specula- 
tions on  the  subject 

of  these  representations  are  of  course  entitled  to  little  regard,  but  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  wrong  to  ascribe  to  these  personages  a  sacerdotal  character. 
The  hieroglyphics  doubtless  explain  all.  Near  them  are  other  hieroglyphics, 
which  reminded  us  of  the  Egyptian  mode  for  recording  the  name,  history* ' 
office,  or  character,  of  the  persons  represented.  This  tablet  of  the  cross  has 
given  rise  to  more  learned  speculations  than  perhaps  any  others  found  at  Pa^ 
lenque.  Dupaiz  and  his  commentators,  assuming  tor  the  buildin|^  a  very  re-, 
mote  antiqwty»  or  at  least  a  period  lone  antecedent  to  the  Christian  era,  ae- 
eoont  &r  the  appearance  of  the  cross  by  the  ax^saxasut  ^^^  \x^%i^  VfiRrwQk 
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and  had  a  symbolical  meaning  among  ancient  nations  long  be&re  it  wis  ei- 
tablished  as  the  emblem  of  the  Christian  faith. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  particular  building  was  intended  ai  a 
temple,  and  that  the  enclosed  inner  chamber  was  an  adoratorio,  or  oratory,  or 
Ultar.  What  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  worship  may  have  been,  no  one  cin 
undertake  to  say. 

From  the  foot  of  the  elevation  on  which  the  last-mentioned  building  standsi 
their  bases  almost  touching,  rises  another  pyramidal  structure  of  about  the 
same  height.  Such  is  the  density  of  the  forest,  even  on  the  sides  of  the  pyr- 
amidal structure,  that,  though  in  a  right  line  but  a  short  distance  apart,  one 
of  these  buildings  can  not  be  seen  from  the  other. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  two  corridors,  about  nine  feet  wide  each,  and 
paved  with  stone.  In  several  places  on  each  side  are  holes,  which  are  founil 
also  ill  all  the  other  corridors ;  they  were  probably  used  to  support  poles  fi>r 
scaffolding  while  the  building  was  in  process  of  erection,  and  hsLd  never  been 
filled  up. 

The  pier  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  contained  a  stone  tablet,  with  figures 
carved  in  bas-relief,  one  of  which  is  represented  in  our  engraving.  The  two 
figures  stand  facing  each  other,  the  6rst  on  the  right  hand,  fronting  the  spec- 
tator. The  nose  and  eyes  are  strongly  marked,  but  altogether  the  develop- 
ment is  not  so  strange  as  to  indicate  a  race  entirely  different  from  those  which 
are  known.  The  headdress  is  curious  and  complicated,  (^(insisting  principally 
of  leaves  of  plants,  with  a  large  flower  hanging  down  ;  and  among  the  orna- 
ment8  are  distinguished  the  beak  and  eyes  of  a  bird,  and  a  tortoise.  The 
clf>ak  is  a  leopard's  skin,  and  the  figure  has  rufHes  ai'ound  the  wrists  and 
ankles. 

The  second  figure,  standing  on  the  lefl  of  the  spectator,  has  the  same  pro- 
file which  characterizes  all  the  othci*s  at  Palenque.  Its  headdress  is  com- 
posed of  a  plume  of  feathers,  in  which  is  a  bird  holding  a  6sh  in  its  mouth ; 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  headdress,  there  are  three  other  fishes.  The  fig- 
ure wears  a  richly-embroidered  tippet,  and  a  broad  gii-dle,  with  the  head  of 
some  animal  in  front,  sandals,  and  leggings  :  the  right  hand  is  extended  in  a 
prayerful  or  depi'ecating  position,  with  the  palm  outward.  Over  the  heads  of 
these  mysterious  personages  are  three  cabalistic  hieroglyphics. 

We  considered  the  oratorio  or  altar  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
iniins  of  Palenque ;  we  could  not  but  regard  it  as  a  holy  place,  dedicated  to 
the  gods,  and  consecrated  by  the  religious  obsei*vances  of  a  lost  and  unknown 
people.  Comparatively,  the  hand  of  ruin  has  spared  it,  and  the  great  tablet, 
surviving  the  wreck  of  elements,  stands  perfect  and  entire.  Lonely,  dcsened, 
and  without  any  worshippers  at  its  shrine,  the  figures  and  charactei-s  are  dis- 
tinct as  when  the  people  who  t  eared  it  went  up  to  pay  their  adorations  before 
it.  To  us  it  was  all  a  mystery — silent,  defying  the  most  scrutinizing  gaze 
and  reach  of  intellect.  Even  our  friends  the  padres'  could  make  nothini; 
of  it. 

Near  this,  on  the  top  of  another  pyramidal  structure,  was  another  buildiiifi^ 
entirely  in  ruins,  whicli  apparently  had  been  shattered  and  hurled  down  by 
an  earthquake.  The  stones  were  strewed  on  the  side  of  the  pyramid,  and  it 
was  impossible  even  to  make  out  the  ground-plan. 

Returning  to  the  large  building  and  proceeding  south,  at  a  distance  of  fif- 
teen hundred  feet,  and  on  a  pyramidal  structure  one  hundred  feet  high  from 
the  bank  of  the  river,  is  another  building,  twenty  feet  front  and  eighteen  feet 
deep,  but  in  an  unfortunately  ruined  condition.  The  whole  of  the  front  wall 
has  fallen,  leaving  the  outer  corridor  entirely  exposed.  Fronting  the  door, 
and  against  the  back  wall  of  the  inner  corridor,  was  a  large  stucco  ornament 
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representing  a  figure  sitdng  on  a  couch ;  but  a  great  part  has  fidlen  or  beea 
taken  off  and  carried  away. 

For  these  remarkable  and  interesting  details  of  the  most  curious  roiiii  b 
the  world,  we  are  indebted  to  John  L.  Stbphbns,  Esq.,  whose  **  Inddenti  of 
Travel"  have  thrilled  the  bosom  of  many  Americans,  and  excited  a  curiooty 
which  will  lead  to  further  discoveries.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Stephens  rs- 
marks : — 

Here  were  the  remains  of  a  cultivated,  polished,  and  peculiar  people,  nho 
had  passed  through  all  the  stages  incident  to  the  rise  and  fiill  of  natiooB ; 
reached  their  golden  age,  and  perished,  entirely  unknown.  The  links  which 
connected  them  with  the  human  family  were  severed  and  lost,  and  these  were 
the  only  memorials  of  their  footsteps  ujpon  earth.  We  liv^  in  the  xuimd 
palace  of  their  kings ;  we  went  up  to  their  desolate  temples  and  fallen  altsn;  i 
and  wherever  we  moved  we  saw  the  evidences  of  their  taste,  their  skill  in 
arts,  their  wealth  and  power.  In  the  midst  of  desolation  and  ruin  we  looked 
back  to  the  past,  cleared  away  the  gloomy  forest,  and  fancied  every  building 
perfect,  with  its  terraces  and  pvramids,  its  sculptured  and  painted  omaoMBts,  I 
grand,  loftv,  and  imposing,  and  overlooking  an  immense  inhabited  plain;  we 
called  back  into  life  the  stranee  people  who  ffazed  at  us  in  sadneat  bom  the 
walls ;  pictured  them,  in  fanciful  costumes  and  adorned  with  plamea  of  6sdi- 
ers,  ascending  the  terraces  of  the  palace  and  the  steps  leading  to  the  temples; 
and  oflen  we  imagined  a  scene  of^  unique  and  gorgeous  beauty  and  mainifi- 
ccnce,  realizing  tibe  creations  of  oriental  poets — the  very  spot  wliieh  Smcj 
would  have  sefected  for  the  "  Happy  Valley"  of  Rasselas.  In  the  romance 
of  the  world's  history  nothing  ever  impressed  me  more  forcibly  than  the  spec- 
tacle of  this  once  great  and  lovely  city,  overturned,  desolate,  and  lost ;  dis- 
covered by  accident,  overgrown  with  trees  for  miles  around,  and  without 
even  a  name  to  distinguish  it.  Apart  from  everything  else,  it  was  a  mount- 
ing witness  to  the  world's  mutations. 

"  NatioDB  melt 
From  Power*!  high  pinnacle,  wheu  tbey  have  iUt 
The  aonabine  for  a  while,  and  downward  go." 

Dendera  presents  some  very  striking  examples  of  that  sumptuous  archi- 
tecture which  the  people  of  Egypt  lavish  upon  their  places  of  worship.  The 
gateway  in  particular,  which  leads  to  the  temple  of  Isis,  has  excited  universal 
admiration.  Each  front,  as  well  as  the  interior,  is  covered  with  sculptured 
hieroglyphics,  which  are  executed  with  a  richness,  a  precision,  elegance  of 
form,  and  variety  of  ornament,  surpassing  in  many  respects  the  similar  edi- 
fices which  are  found  at  Thebes  and  Philoe.  The  height  b  forty-two  feet, 
the  width  thirty-three,  and  the  depth  seventeen.  "  Advancing  along  the  brick 
ruins,"  says  Dr.  Richardson,  ''  we  came  to  an  elegant  gateway,  which  is  also 
sandstone,  neatly  hewn,  and  completely  covei*ed  with  sculpture  and  hiero- 
glyphics, remarkably  well  cut.  Immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  door- 
way is  the  beautiful  Egyptian  ornament  usually  called  the  globe,  with  ser- 
pent and  wings,  emblematical  of  the  glorious  sun  poised  in  the  airy  firmameDt 
of  heaven,  supported  and  directed  in  his  coui'se  by  the  eternal  wisdom  of  the 
Deity.  The  sublime  phraseology  of  Scripture,  '  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
shall  rise  with  healing  on  his  wings,'  coula  not  be  more  emphatically  or  more 
accurately  represented  to  the  human  eye,  than  by  this  elegant  device."  The 
temple  itself  still  retains  all  its  original  magnificence.  The  centuries  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  era  of  its  foundation,  have  scarcely  affected  it  in  any 
important  part,  and  have  impressed  upon  it  no  greater  appearance  of  age 
than  serves  to  render  it  more  venerable  and  imposing.  Here  were  concen- 
Crated  the  united  labors  of  ajsea,  axk^  ^q\^x  ^ott  q\  Vxnfixciv  axt  and  indoi- 
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The  portico  oonsiati  of  twenty-fimr  colnmni,  in  three  rows ;  each  abofe 
nentr-two  feet  in  eircamferanoe,  thirty-two  feet  high,  and  coTered  with  hiero- 
yphics.  On  the  front,  Isia  is  in  general  the  principa]  figure  to  whom  offer* 
ga  are  made.    On  the  architraTe  are  represented  two  processions  of  men 
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ad  women  bringinff  to  their  goddess  and  to  Osiris,  who  is  sitting  behind  her, 
lobes  encompassed  with  cows'  horns,  mitred  snakes,  lotus-flowers,  Tases, 
Ule  boats,  graduated  stafis,  and  other  instruments  of  their  emblematical  wor- 
lip.  The  interior  of  the  pronaos  is  adorned  with  sculptures,  most  of  them 
reserving  part  of  the  paint  with  which  they  have  been  covered.  Those  on 
le  ceiling  are  peculiariy  rich  and  varied,  all  illustrative  of  the  union  between 
le  astronomical  and  religious  creeds  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  yet,  though 
ich  separate  figure  is  well  preserved  and  perfectly  intelligible,  we  must  be 
Mve  intimately  acquainted  with  the  real  principles  of  the  sciences,  as  they 
rere  then  tauffht,  before  we  can  undertake  to  explain  the  signs  in  which  they 
rere  embodied. 
The  sekos,  or  interior  of  the  temple,  consists  of  several  apartments,  all  the 
rails  and  ceilings  of  which  are  in  toe  same  way  covered  with  religious  and 
stronomical  repiesentations.  The  roofs,  as  isoisual  i|i  Egypt,  are  flat,  formed 
f  oblong  masses  of  stone  resting  on  the  side- walls :  and  when  the  distance  be- 
areen  these  is  too  great,  one  or  two  rows  of  columns  are  carried  down  the 
liddle  of  the  apartment,  on  which  the  huge  flags  are  supported.  The  capi- 
lis  of  these  columns  are  very  richly  ornamented  with  the  budding  lotus,  tne 
talks  of  which,  being  extended  a  certain  way  down  the  shaft,  give  it  the  ap- 
learance  of  beinj^  fluted,  or  rather  scolloped.  The  rooms  have  been  lighted 
J  amall  perpendicular  holes  cut  in  the  ceiling,  and  mAiera  it  was  possible  to 
itrodnoe  them,  by  oblique  ones  in  the  sides.  Bat  some  idea  migfat  be  formed 
f  the  perpetual  glocmi  in  which  the  apartmenta  on  the  ground-floor  ol  the 
s)kios  must  have  been  buried,  from  the  feet,  that  where  no  side-light  conU 
m  Matrodnced,all  they  ^sceived  was  eornmanirafad  from  the  apaitniept  aboi»*, 
a  dH^  notwifhslanJii\v  die  dondless  skjsaidllMhrilliaiAoQtaKaoa.^hi^^^^ 
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tiie  place  must  have  been  always  well  calculated  for  the  mysterious  practiea 
of  the  religion  to  which  it  was  consecrated.  On  one  comer  of  the  roof  there 
was  a  chapel  or  temple  twenty  feet  square,  consisting  of  twelve  columu,  ex- 
actly similar  in  figure  and  proportions  to  those  of  the  pronaos.  The  use  to 
which  it  may  have  been  applied,  must  probably  remain  one  of  the  secrea 
connected  with  the  mystical  and  sometimes  cruel  service  in  which  the  prietU 
of  Isis  were  employed,  though  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  it  was  meant 
as  a  repository  for  books  and  instruments  collected  for  the  more  innocent  and 
exalted  pursuits  of  practical  astronomy. 

The  western  wall  of  the  great  temple  is  paiticularly  interesting  for  the 
extreme  elegance  of  the  sculpture,  as  far  as  Egyptian  sculpture  is  susceptible 
of  that  character — for  the  richness  of  the  dresses  in  which  the  priests  and 
deities  are  arrayed,  and  even  of  the  chairs  in  which  the  latter  are  seated. 
Here  are  frequent  representations  of  men  who  seem  prepared  for  slaughter, 
or  iust  ^oing  to  be  put  to  death.  On  these  occasions,  one  or  more  appear 
with  their  hands  or  legs  tied  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  the  most  painful  and 
distorted  attitudes. 

The  grand  projecting  cornice,  one  of  the  most  imposing  features  of  Egyp- 
tian architecture,  is  continued  the  whole  length  of  this  and  the  other  wills; 
a  moulding  separates  it  from  the  architrave ;  and,  being  carried  down  the 
angles  of  Uie  building,  ffives  to  the  whole,  a  solid,  finished  appearance^  com- 
bined ifith  symmetry  of  parts  and  chasteness  of  ornament. 

In  a  small  chapel  behind  the  temple,  the  cow  and  the  hawk  seem  to  have 
been  particularly  worshipped,  as  priests  are  frequently  seen  kneeling  before 
them,  jpresenting  sacrifices  and  offerings.  In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  the 
same  front  face  of  lais,  in  high  relief,  illuminated,  as  it  were,  by  a  body  of 
rays,  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  same  long  figure,  which,  in  the  other 
temples,  appears  to  encircle  the  heavenly  bodies.  About  two  hundred  yards 
eastward  from  this  chapel,  is  a  propylon  of  small  dimensions,  resembling  in 
form  that  which  conducts  to  the  great  temple,  and,  like  it,  built  in  a  line  with 
the  wall  which  surrounds  the  sacred  enclosure.  Among  the  sculptures  on  it, 
which  appear  of  the  same  style,  but  less  finished  than  those  on  the  large 
temple,  little  more  is  worthy  of  notice  than  the  frequent  exhibition  of  human 
slaughter  by  men  or  by  lions.  Still  further  toward  the  east,  there  is  another 
propylon,  equally  welF  preserved  with  the  rest,  about  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
twenty  feet  square  at  the  base.  Among  these  sacred  figures  on  this  building, 
is  an  Isis  pointing  with  a  reed  to  a  graduated  staff,  held  by  another  figure 
of  the  same  deity,  from  which  are  suspended  scales  containing  water-animals; 
the  whole  group,  perhaps,  being  an  emblem  of  her  influence  over  the  Nile, 
in  regulating  its  periodical  inundations. 

The  enclosure,  within  which  all  the  sacred  edifices  of  Dendera,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  propylon,  are  contained,  is  a  square  of  about  a  thou- 
sand feet.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which,  where  best  preser\'ed,  is  thirty- 
five  feet  high,  and  fifteen  feet  thick.  The  crude  bricks  of  which  it  is  built 
were  found  to  be  fifteen  and  a  half  inches  long,  seven  and  three  quarters 
jroad,  and  four  and  three  quarters  inches  thick.  There  have  been,  at  cer- 
tain intervals,  projections  of  the  wall  or  towers;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whetber  for  purposes  of  defence  or  strength. 

Dr.  Richardson  observes,  in  reference  to  the  sculptures  on  the  temple  of 
Dendera,  that  •*  the  female  figures  are  so  extremely  well  executed,  that  they 
do  all  but  speak,  and  have  a  mildness  of  feature  and  expression  that  never 
was  surpassed."  Everything  around  appears  to  be  in  motion,  and  to  dis- 
charfire  Uie  functions  of  a  living  creature ;  being,  at  the  same  time,  so  differ- 
ent from  what  is  ever  seen  in  Europe,  that  the  mind  is  astonished,  and  feels 
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absolutely  introduced  to  personages  of  the  remotest  9l^,  to  converse 
them,  and  to  witness  the  ceremonies  by  which  they  dekffhted  to  honor 

*  gods.  The  temple  at  Dendera,  says  this  author,  is  by  nir  the  finest  in 
pt ;  the  devices  have  more  soul  in  them :  and  the  execution  is  of  the 
cest  description. 

DFou,  the  Apollinopolis  Magna  of  the  Greeks,  presents  several  architec- 
l  remains  worthy  of  notice.  There  are  two  temples  in  a  state  of  great 
ervation ;  one  of  them  consisting  of  high  pyramidal  propyla,  a  pronaos, 
ico,  and  sekos,  the  form  most  generally  used  in  Egypt;  the  other  is 
ptoral,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  distinguished  by  having,  on  its  several 
mns,  the  appalling  figure  of  Typhon,  the  emblem  of  the  evil  principle, 
he  pyramidal  propylon,  which  forms  the  enti-ance  to  the  greater  temple, 
ne  of  the  most  imposing  monuments  extant  of  Egyptian  architecture 
h  of  the  sides  is  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  thirty  wide,  and  a  hundred  high 
ly  of  the  figures  sculptured  on  it  are  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  are  execii* 
in  so  masterly  and  spirited  a  style,  as  to  add  considerably  to  the  grand 
:t  of  the  building.  In  each  dinsion  there  is  a  staircase  of  one  hundred 
fifty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  steps,  which  conduct   the  visiter  into  spa- 

•  apartments  at  difieront  elevations.  The  horizontal  sections  of  each 
y  diminish  gradually  from  one  hundred  feet  by  thirty,  to  eighty-three  by 
ity,  as  will  appear  to  the  eye  from  the  accompanying  engraving,  although 


View  of  Edfoa. 

solidity  and  height  of  the  propylon  give  it  more  the  aspect  of  a  fortress 
dace  of  defence,  than  of  the  approach  to  a  religious  edifice.  As  an  ez- 
lation  of  this  peculiarity,  we  are  told  that  the  addition  of  these  gateways 
I  temple  was  permitted  as  a  favor  to  such  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt, 
for  their  pious  and  beneficent  actions,  became  entitled  to  perpetuate  their 
ics  in  the  mansions  of  their  crods.  The  Ptolcmys,  who  claimed  the  right 
tovercignty  from  conquest,  indulged  in  the  same  magnificence,  and  built 


ticoes,  propyla,  and  even  temples, 
lave  removed  with  the  most  valuabl 
sry  extraordinary  size  and  structui 
fane  of  Isis.     Most  probably,  it  wsa 

4^3 


,     Cleop 

reApcl 
sa^po] 


leopatra,  in  her  misfortunes,  is  said 
t  of  her  property  to  an  edifice  of 
Ich  she  had  formerly  erected  near 
^ipylon  of  the  kind  just  described. 
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Nothing  could  be  better  adapted  for  her  purpose ;  inasmuch  as  the  Tuiety 
of  apartments  offered  every  convenience  that  could  be  desired,  and  when  the 
small  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  was  closed,  it  was  perfectly  inac- 
cessible. 

In  no  part  of  Egypt  are  more  colossal  sculptures  seen  on  the  walls  of  a 
public  building,  than  on  the  larger  temple  at  Edfou.  These,  we  are  told,  are 
extremely  well  executed,  and  in  some  cases  the  colors  are  still  completely 
unchanged.  Prieats  are  seen  paying  divine  honors  to  the  scarabieus,  or  beed^ 
placed  upon  an  altar — an  insect  which  is  said  to  have  been  typical  of  the 
sun,  either  because  it  changes  its  appearance  and  place  of  abode  every  six 
montlis,  or  because  it  is  wonderfully  productive.  Wo  regret  to  find  that  both 
the  temples,  thuncrh  well  preserved,  are  almost  concealed  among  heaps  of 
dirt  and  rubbish  ;  indeed  the  terrace  of  the  larger  one  is  occupied  by  sereial 
mud-cottages  belonging  to  the  villagers,  and  the  interior  chambere  of  the 
sekos  are  indiscriminately  used  as  sinks,  gi*anaries,  or  stables. 

In  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  ruins  also  exist.  Near  the  parallel  of  the  twenty- 
first  degree  of  latitude,  and  about  four  hundred  paces  from  the  western  Itank, 


RaiM  of  the  Temple  of  Soleb  from  the  Northetst 
Stand  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Soleb.     In  advancing  toward  it,  the  eye  Is 
first  attracted  by  an  elevated  stone  foundation,  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  extend- 
ing in  front  of  the  temple,  and  of  equal  length  with  the  portal. 

The  remains  of  two  sphinxes  are  seen  at  either  side  of  the  approach, 
where  there  was  a  staircase  which  led  to  the  main  building,  now  in  a  state  wf 
complete  dilapidation.  The  front  of  the  portal,  of  which  only  a  part  is  left. 
is  about  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  long ;  and  the  width  of  the  steps  is 
not  less  than  fifty-seven  feet  The  wall,  which  is  twenty-four  feet  thiclt,  is 
noc  solid,  but  contains  a  variety  of  cells,  set  apart,  it  may  be  presumed,  fiir 
a  variety  of  uses,  no  longer  obvious  to  the  uninitiated. 

The  first  chamber  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  and  eighty-nine 
in  depth ;  round  three  sides  of  which  runs  a  single  row  of  pillars,  while  oa 
the  fourth  there  are  indications  of  a^ouble  row ;  making  in  the  whole  thirty 


eolurans,  of  which  seven  are  still 
have  been  executed  from  the 
nxty-aeven  inches,  and  the  hei| 


ding  ^d  perfect.  They  seem  aU  to 
iodeI;«the  diameter  of  the  base  being 
it^fcrty  fiset    They  ai^  inscribed  with 
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j>iiic8  only,  and  exhibit  no  figures  which  can  properly  be  referred  to 
the  hand  of  a  sculptor. 

There  in  a  second  chamber,  in  which  it  is  still  possible  to  trace  a  row  of 
twenty-four  pillars  resembling  those  in  the  first ;  but  their  fragments  are  scat- 
tered about  in  every  direction.  The  very  bases  of  some  of  them  are  rooted 
up,  and  the  mud-foundation  on  which  they  stood  is  completely  exposed.  So 
entire  yet  so  partial  a  ruin,  it  is  remarked,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  sud- 
den yielding  of  the  ground ;  for  an  earthquake  would  not  have  spared  the 
columns  which  remain  in  other  parts  of  the  edifice. 

Mr.  Waddiiigton  observes,  that  the  temple  of  Soleb  affords  the  lightest 
apecimen  he  had  anywhere  seen  of  Egyptian  or  Ethiopian  architecture. 
The  sandstone,  of  which  most  of  the  columns  are  composed,  is  beauti- 
fully streaked  with  red,  giving  them  from  a  distance  a  nch  and  glowing 
tint.  As  the  walls  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  roof  fallen  in, 
there  remains  no  ponderous  heap  of  masonry  to  destroy  the  effect  of  these 
beautiful  pillars,  backed  by  the  mountains  of  the  desert,  or  the  clear  blue 
horizon.  Here  the  man  of  taste  does  not  contemplate  a  gloomy  edifice,  where 
heaviness  is  substituted  for  dignity,  height  for  sublimity,  and  size  for  grandeur, 
nor  measures  a  pyramidal  mass  of  stonework,  climbing  up  to  heaven  in  de- 
fiance of  nature  and  propnety.  "  We  seemed,"  says  the  traveller  just  named, 
"  to  be  at  Segesta,  at  Phigalea,  or  at  Sunium,  where  lightness,  and  color,  and 
elennce  of  proportion,  contrasted  with  the  gigantic  scenery  about  them, 
make  the  beauty  of  the  buildings  yet  more  lovely,  and  their  durability  more 
wonderfiil.  There  is  no  attempt  to  imitate  or  rival  the  sublimity  that  sur- 
rounds them ;  they  are  content  to  be  the  masterpieces  of  art,  and  therefore 
they  and  nature  live  on  good  terms  together,  and  set  off  each  other's  beauty 
Those  works  that  aim  at  more 
than  this,  after  exhausting 
troasaries,  and  costing  the 
lives  and  happiness  of  mil- 
lions, must  be  satisfied  at  last 
to  be  called  hillocks." 

In  the  kingdom  of  Merawe 
there  are  some  magnificent 
monuments,  near  the  spot 
which  is  supposed  to  have 
contained  the  ancient  capital. 
Among  other  ruins  are  the  re- 
mains of  seven  temples,  of 
which  the  largest  is  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  long,  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  broad. 
The  principal  apartment  is 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
feet  by  one  hundred  and  elev- 
en, and  the  next  is  one  hun- 
■dred  and  twenty-three  by  one 
hundred  and  two.  This  edi- 
fice is,  generally  speaking,  in 
a  very  ruined  state ;  and  some 
of  the  materials  are  in  so  con-  ^ 

fused  arid  shattered  a  position,  as  to  indicate  that  they  had  been  broken  down 
and  unskilfully  replaced.  The  other  temples  are  of  much  smaller  dimensions, 
but  several  of  them  more  perfectly  preserved ;  and  in  two,  niost  of  the  cham- 
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ben  are  excavafeBd  in  the  solid  rock.  This  is  part  of  a  lofty  eminence,  called 
Gebel  el  Berkall  or  tbe  Holy  mountain,  along  tbe  foot  of  which  all  the  moDu- 
ments  are  erected.  Here  are  also  seventeen  pyramids,  while  at  £1  BeOal  (a 
view  of  which  is  given  on  the  preceding  page),  seven  miles  further  op  tbe 
river,  there  is  a  more  numerous  and  lofty  rang^  of  these  structures,  none  of 
which,  however,  rival  those  of  Memphis.  A  general  character  of  ruin  per- 
vades the  whole,  and  some,  indeed,  are  reduc^  masses  of  mere  rubbish ;  a 
state  which  seems  at  least  partly  owing  to  the  friable  nature  of  the  sandstone 
used  by  their  architects.  The  sculptures  and  ornaments  which  can  still  be 
traced,  bear  marks  of  very  different  periods  of  art;  some  being  extremely 
rude,  and  others  nearly  as  perfect  as  any  in  the  palaces  of  Egypt.'* 

The  temple  of  Sarane,  a  view  of  which,  taken  from  the  west,  is  given  be- 
low, also  deserves  attention.     It  is  built  of  sandstone,  and  differs  in  its  shape 


Vfew  of  the  Temple  of  Stmnd. 

fVom  Other  Egyptian  edifices.  It  consists  of  a  principal  building  about  thir- 
ty-six feet  in  length,  and  nine  in  width.  On  each  siae  originally  stood  four 
small  pillars,  of  which  two  remain  on  the  one  hand  and  three  on  the  other; 
one  of^the  former  has  a  polygonal  shaft,  the  remainder  being  square;  tbey 
are  all  covered  with  sculptures,  and  the  pillars  are  joined  to  the  main  build- 
ing by  blocks  of  stone,  which  8er\*o  as  a  roof  to  the  vestibule.  The  inner 
walls  of  the  apartment  are  adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  and  mystic  repre- 
sentations of  the  divine  worship.  On  both  sides  a  long  ship  is  delineated, 
with  Osins  in  it ;  and  the  group  of  two  figures  resting  their  hands  upon  each 
ether's  shoulder,  is  everywhere  repeated.  The  roof  is  painted  blue,  'and 
there  are  some  remains  of  color  on  several  of  the  carvings. 

Near  the  back-wall,  opposite  the  main  entrance,  a  statue  about  five  feet  in 
length  lies  on  the  floor,  the  head  of  which  has  been  cut  off;  the  arms  are 
crossed  upon  the  breast,  while  in  one  hand  is  the  flail,  and  in  the  other  the 
instrument  usually  called  a  crosier.  On  the  outer  wall,  Burckhardt  distin- 
guished some  figures  of  Mendes,  the  Jupiter  Ammon  of  the  Greeks  and  later 
Egyptians.  All  the  sculptures  are  ^ther  coarsely  executed ;  and  the  lines 
dividing  the  compartments  wherein  the  hieroglyphics  are  cut;  are  not  stnught, 
the  effect  of  either  intention  or  great  ignorance  in  the  firs!  principles  of  ait 
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The  same  remaik  applies  to  the  architectural  labonof  the  Hindoos,  in  whieh 
drare  are  eoniitant  mviatioas  from  rectilinear  position,  even  in  their  arraoge- 
ment  of  the  finest  columns.  Some  of  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  pillars  haTe 
evidently  been  left  unfinished,  and  those  which  are  completed  do  not  appear 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  a  master. 

Thb  Great  Wall  op  China. — One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  the  ar» 
tificial  kind  that  Chuia  affords,  and  which  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  moat 
astonishing  remains  of  antiquity  now  in  the  world,  is  that  prodigious  wall, 
which  was  built  by  tho  Chinese  to  prevent  the  frequent  incumons  of  the  Tar- 
tars. This  wall,  I)u  Halde  informs  us,  is  liigher  and  broader  than  the  com- 
mon walls  of  the  cities  of  China;  that  is,  about  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and 
broad  enough  for  six  horsemen  to  ride  abreast  upon  it;  and- it  is  foitified  all 
along  with  strong  square  towers  at  proper  distances,  to  the  number  of  3,000, 
which,  in  the  time  of  tho  Chinese  monarchs,  before  the  Tartare  sulKlued  the 
country,  used  to  be  guarded  by  a  million  of  soldiers.  The  whole  length  of 
it,  with  all  its  windings,  is  computed  at  near  1,500  miles,  running  all  along 
the  three  northern  provinces  of  Pekeli,  Shansi,  and  Shensi,  and  built  on  some 
places  which  seem  inaccessible,  as  well  as  over  rivers  and  such  marshes  and 
sandy  hollows,  as  appear  utterly  incapable  of  admitting  a  foundation  for  so 
weighty  a  structure.  It  is  chiefly  built  of  brick,  and  so  strongly  cemented 
with  an  extraordinary  kind  of  mortar,  that  though  it  has  now  stood  above 
2,000  years,  exposed  to  all  winds  and  weathers,  it  is  very  little  decayed ;  and 
the  terrace  on  the  top  seems  still  as  firm  as  ever.  This  amazing  wall  was 
built  by  the  emperor  Chihohamt,  according  to  some  authors,  or  Tsinshi- 
whang,  according  to  Du  Halde,  above  two  hundi-ed  years  before  the  birth  of 
«iar  Savior;  and,  though  of  such  stupendous  length  and  bulk,  and  carried  on 
over  mountains  and  valleys,  it  was  completed  within  the  space  of  five  years, 
if  we  may  credit  the  Chinese  tradition. 

The  Picts'  Wall. — This  wall  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  remains 
of  Roman  antiquity  in  Great  Britain.  It  runs  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
island,  through  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  and  ex- 
tends above  eighty  miles  from  Solway  Frith  on  the  west,  to  the  Grerman 
ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  on  the  east  The  Romans,  who  built  it  as 
a  barrier  against  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  North  Britons,  called  it  Val- 
lum Barbaricum,  but  in  later  ages  it  has  been  generally  called  "  the  Picts' 
wall." 

The  emperor  Adrian  first  threw  up  a  wall  o£  earth,  strengthened  with 
large  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  and  wreathed  together  with  wattles. 
This  was  repaired  by  Sevei'us,  in  the  year  123,  and  several  stone  fi)rtre88es 
or  turrets  were  added  to  it,  that  an  alarm  might  be  given  from  one  to  anoth- 
er by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  Tho  fiimous  general  ^tius  rebuilt  it  with 
stone  about  the  year  430,  but  it  was  soon  ruined  by  the  Picts,  and  no  longer 
regarded  but  as  a  boundary  between  the  two  nations. 

The  remains  of  this  wall  may  be  easily  traced,  though  in  most  places  the 
foundation  only  is  discernible,  with  the  trench  before  it  on  the  north,  and 
some  little  towers  or  mile  castles  on  the  south ;  the  grreater  part  of  the  stones 
having  been  removed  to  build  houses,  or  to  make  enclosures  about  the  neigh- 
boring grounds.  About  ten  miles  east  of  Carlisle,  it  runs  up  a  high  hiU,  and 
thence  to  its  crossing  the  river  Irthing,  it  runs  through  a  large  waste,  where 
it  remains  entire,  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet  From  Thirlewall  castle,  not 
far  eastward  of  the  Irthing,  the  wall  is  continued  over  a  range  of  steep  and 
nigged  rocks,  that  extends  nine  miles.  The  highest  part  now  standrng,  la 
about  half  a  mile  from  Thirlewall  bankhead,  where  it  is  nine  fiset  high ;  and 
at  this  place  ara  some  vestiges  of  a  Roman  city  surrounded  by  a  deep  trendi. 
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At  Seaveoshale,  on  the  north  side  of  the  wall,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  rami 
of  a  Roman  castle  curiously  vaulted  underneath ;  at  Carrow-brough,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  are  several  traces  of  another  ancient  city ;  and  at 
Postgate  is  a  square  Roman  tower,  now  converted  into  a  dwelling-house. 

Before  the  wall  on  the  north,  is  a  deep  broad  ditch,  except  between  Thirle- 
wall  bankhead  and  Seavenshale,  where  it  is  sufficiently  secured  by  the  steep- 
ness of  the  rocks  on  which  it  is  built.  The  ditch  is  in  most  places  thirty-Bii 
feet  broad,  and  five  feet  deep ;  and  a  military  stone  causeway  seenka  to  hsTe 
run  at  twenty  or  thirty  yards'  distance  on  the  south  side,  which,  between 
Postgate  and  C arrow,  is  but  little  decayed. 

In  the  Picts'  wall  have  been  found,  upon  various  occasions^  pieces  of  tabes 
or  pipes,  which  »re  supposed  to  have  been  artfully  laid  in  the  wall,  between 
each  turret,  for  giving  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy ;  so  that  any  im- 
portant intelligence  could  be  coraimunicated  from  sea  to  sea  in  the  apace  of 
an  hour.  Here  also  have  been  found  many  coins,  altars,  and  statues;  and 
among  the  rest,  a  brazen  image  about  six  inches  long,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  statue  of  the  god  Terminus,  wbich  the  Romans  used  to  lay  in  the  ftnnd- 
ation  of  their  boundaries. 

Ruins  of  Milo. — The  ruins  of  the  ancient  theatre  on  the  island  of  Mi]o 
generally  escape  notice,  and  few  modern  travellers  mention  them,  though 
they  are  not  less  considerable  than  many  of  the  remains  elsewhere  which 
have  been  so  often  and  particularly  described,  while  the  site  they  ooGopy  is 
one  of  almost  matchless  beauty.  On  the  side  of  a  conical  hill,  aomewhat 
lower  than  the  summit  on  which  the  town  stands,  and  a  little  to  the  northwest 
of  it  is  a  natural  hollow  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  round  this  the  andents  built 
their  stone  seats  in  ranges  above  each  other,  leaving  these  to  be  backed  by 
the  hill  itself,  and  the  whole  open  to  the  bright  heavens  above  them.  From 
this  lofty  position,  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  the  view  is  enchatiting.  The  blue 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  a  great  depth  below,  roll  at  the  feet  of  the 
spectator,  and  stretch  far  away  before  him,  dotted  with  numerous  islands. 
Nothing  intercepts  the  view.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of  the 
representations  and  amusements  that  attracted  the  ancients  to  this  spot,  the 
exquisite  spectacle  of  nature  here  presented — the  purity  of  the  air,  the  fflori- 
ous  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  and  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  so  seldom 
clouded  in  this  happy  clime — ought  at  once  to  have  filled  their  souls  wth 
happiness,  and  raised  them  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  hollow  the  seats  have  been  broken  down  and  re- 
moved by  the  natives  to  build  their  houses  and  stables ;  but  one  side  pf  the 
theatre  is  still  tolerably  perfect.  Scattered  over  the  arena,  half  buried  with 
earth  or  covered  with  weeds,  were  several  curious  pieces  of  wrought  marble, 
some  of  which  the  peasants  dug  up  and  sold  to  a  French  man-of-war  while 
it  lay  at  Milo.  The  theatre,  or  rather  amphitheatre,  must  have  been 
small.  The  annexed  engraving,  from  a  sketch  made  on  the  spot,  may  con- 
vey some  idea  of  what  remains  of  it.  The  building  on  the  top  of  the  bill  be- 
hind it  is  a  ruinous,  crumbling  foit,  erected  in  comparatively  modem  times. 
The  island  in  the  distance,  of  which  only  a  part  is  seen,  b  Argentiera,  the 
Cimolus  of  the  ancients,  which,  as  well  as  Milo,  was  celebrated  for  producing 
chalk  and  a  species  of  earth  admirably  suited  to  the  purposes  of  washing 
linen,  and  is  still  used  for  soap. 

The  island  of  Milo  is  wholly  volcanic ;  and  the  lire  that  raised  its  plains 
above  the  sea,  and  projected  its  lofty  mountains,  still  bums  in  most  places  a 
very  little  below  the  level  part.  Sulphur  of  an  excellent  quality  is  produced 
all  over  the  plains  ;  and  there  are  large  beds  of  alum  of  various  kincb,  and  all 
of  the  best  quality,  which  were  dug  with  great  profit  until  the  Turks  loaded 
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them  with  such  heavy  taxes  and  fiies  that  the  islanders  shut  up  the  mittes  ind 
ahandoned  that  brancli  of  trade  altogether.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  when 
any  trade  has  once  been  turned  from  its  course,  how  difiBcult  it  is  to  bring  it 
back  into  its  old  channels ;  but  the  government  of  Greece  may  in  time  derive 
benefits  from  these  minerals,  as  also  from  the  beds  of  iron  ore  which  are  ex- 
tensive in  several  districts  of  the  island. 

On  tlic  exterior  coast  of  Milo,  several  springs  of  bat  mineral-water  ascend 
through  the  sands  into  the  sea  in  much  greater  volume  thati  those  which  are 
observed  in  the  bay.  At  one  point,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  Bhora,  where 
these  waters  can  be  caught  before  they  mix  with  the  sea,  they  9^9  taken  me- 
dicinally by  the  islanders,  who,  at  one  time,  seemed  scarcely  to  haTe  any  Other 
medicine,  or  indeed  any  other  physician. 

Between  the  old  town  in  the  plain  and  the  head  of  the  bay  or  portt there 
are  natural  warm  baths,  which  are  entered  by  crawling  through  aone  pas- 
sages (formed  partly  by  nature  and  partly* by  art)  in  the  side  of  1  lOck. 
These  passages  lead  into  two  subterranean  chambers  or  cavea  of  inooiMideni- 
ble  size,  and  in  each  of  these  a  spring  of  warm  water,  exceedingly  salt  to 
the  taste,  wells  out  and  fills  a  shallow  basin.  The  heat  of  this  water  is  much 
less  than  that  of  the  hot  spring  in  the  subterranean  passagpe  called  the  "Bath 
of  Nero,'*  at  Baia)  in  Italy,  in  which  an  egg  can  be  boiled  in  three  mmatcs ; 
whereas,  into  these  springs  at  Milo  you  can  put  your  hands  without  inconve- 
nience. The  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  caverns,  however,  was  gieater 
than  that  of  a  Turkish  vapor-bath,  and  makes  one  perapire  most  prolhsely. 
Still  nearer  to  the  shores  of  the  bay  other  hot  mineral- water  is  cast  up  through 
the  sand  in  little  streams,  some  of  which  are  boiling  hot.  These  springs  do 
not  seem  to  be  confined  to  any  particular  spot,  and  even  bubble  up  under  the 
waters  of  the  sea. 

Mycena. — If  the  traveller  lands  at  the  port  of  Nauplia,  or  NapoH,  or  Ana- 
pli,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  in  the  Morca,  and  proceeds  about  ten  miles 
noithward  in  the  plain  of  Argos,  he  will  come  to  the  remains  of  this  ancient 
city,  once  the  capital  of  Agamemnon,  who,  according  to  the  Iliad  of  Homer, 
was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  asscmbi-  d  Greeks  before  the  walls  of  Troy. 
This  event  took  place  (following  the  received  chronology)  about  B.  C.  1184. 
We  can  not  indeed  assert  that  the  ruins  of  Mycenae  are  not  the  .remains  of 
some  buildings  ei-cctcd  aJYer  the  war  of  Troy ;  but  all  the  arguinents  seem 
in  favor  of  considering  them  of  higher  antiquity  than  that  epoch. 

Myccn-tc  stands  near  the  exti-emity  of  the  plain  of  Aigos,  on  a  rueged  emi- 
nence between  two  summits  of  that  range  of  hills  which  here  bound  the 
plain.  This  may  be  called  an  Acropolis,  like  the  rocky  height  at  Athens,  on 
which  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  (the  Parthenon)  now  atand. 
The  length  of  the  Acropolis  of  Mycenae  is  about  four  hundred  yards,  and  its 
breadth  about  two  hundred ;  and  the  unevenness  of  the  sui'facOy  as  well  as 
some  interior  remains,  show  that  it  was  divided  into  difterent  parts.  The 
whole  circuit  of  this  citadel  can  still  bo  made  out;  and  in  some  places  the 
walls  remain  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  They  arc  constnicteJ 
of  huge  stones,  and  belong  to  that  style  of  building  commonly  named  Cy- 
clopean, from  certain  unknown  personages,  called  Cyclopes  by  the  Greek 
\vriters,  who  appear  to  have  been  \cvy  busy  workmen,  as  we  find  their  lal>on» 
in  many  parts  both  of  Italy  and  Greece.  This  description  of  wall-buildiu); 
is  recognisied  by  its  msissy  materials,  and  by  a, certain  stylo  of  rudeness;  in 
which,  however,  diflerent  iuders  or  epochs  are  easily  distinguished.  The  old- 
est part  of  the  walls  of  Mycenas  resembles  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Tiryns.a 
place  to  the  south  about  seven  miles  distant,  which  are  apparently  nothing 
more  than  huge  masses  of  unwrouglit  stone,  placed  one  above  another,  with 
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A,p  fntenticea  filled  up  by  smaller  materials.     Such  structures  belong  to  an 
-  'Mxly  stage  in  archit^ftoral  experiments,  as  we  may  see  in  the  massy  walls  of 
"^rae  Peruvians,  and  the  remains  of  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  in  England. 

The  citadel  of  Mycenae  is  of  an  irregular  oblong  form,  and  is  now  chiefly 
an  object  of  curiosity  for  the  gate  or  great  entrance  at  the  northwest  angle. 
The  approach  to  this  gate  is  by  a  passage  fifty  feet  long  and  thirty  wide, 
formea'Dy  two  parallel  and  projecting  walls,  which  were  a  part  of  the  forti- 
fication, and  were  obviously  designed  to  command  the  entranoe,  and  amioy 
any  enemy  who  might  venture  to  attack  the  place. 

The  doorway  is  somewhat  narrower  at  the  top  than  the  bottom,  wUoh  we 
find  alflo  to  be  the  case  in  Peruvian,  and  in  some  Egyptian  doorwaya^batnot, 
we  believe,  in  the  oldest  architectural  remains  of  die  latter  country.  The 
width  of  the  door  at  Mycenae  at  the  top  is  nine  feet  and  a  half.  It  k  filmed 
of  three  stones,  two  uprights,  the  hoi^t  of  which  is  not  yet  knpWDi  as  they 
are  buried  a  considerable  depth  in  the  earth ;  and  a  cross  stone  formiqg  a  sof- 
fit. This  last  is  fifteen  feet  long,  four  wide,  and  six  feet  seven  inches  io  the 
middle  but  diminishes  toward  each  end.  On  this  stone  stands  anoCher  of  a 
triangular  shape,  which  is  twelve  feet  long,  ten  high,  and  two  thidc.  Two 
lions  are  cut  in  relief  on  the  face  of  this  stone,  standing  on  their  hind  legs, 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  round  pillar,  on  which  their  fore  paws  rest.  The  col- 
umn becomes  broader  toward  the  top,  and  is  surmounted  with  a  capital  formed 
of  a  row  of  four  cii-cles,  enclosed  between  two  parallel  fillets.  The  top  of 
the  stone  with  the  heads  of  the  lions  b  wanting,  and  perhaps  something  ii 
gone  from  the  top  of  the  pillar  between  them.  This  singular  gateway  is  de- 
scnbed  by  a  Greek  traveller  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  Mycenas  was  destroyed  by  the  people  of  Argos  through  jeal- 
ousy ;  but  there  still  remain  parts  of  the  wall,  and  the  gate,  which  has  lions 
over  it.  It  is  said  that  all  this  was  the  work  of  the  Cyclopes,  who  built  the 
wall  of  Tiryns  for  Proetus."  The  destruction  of  Mycenap,  here  alluded  to, 
tuok  place  b.  c.  468 ;  and  though  there  are  traces  of  some  later  repairs  about 
the  ])lace,  wo  have  no  reason  to  think  that  it  was  ever  inhabited  after  that 
time  by  any  conniderahle  numbers:  in  the  time  of  this  traveller  it  was  de- 
serted, and  still  remains  so,  and  probably  hardly  a  single  change  has  taken 
place,  from  his  visit,  down  to  the  present  time.  The  barbarians,  who  have 
used  so  freely  the  well-cut  stones  of  Grecian  temples  to  construct  modem 
edifices,  have  not  taken  the  ])ains  to  carry  o£f  the  massive  mateiials  of  My- 
cenae and  Tiryns. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  two  lions  cut  iu 
stone,  but  there  is  not  a  single  satisfactory  point  of  comparison  with  other 
works  of  Grecian  art  that  will  help  us  in  the  conjecture.  The  lion  has  been 
in  ull  countries  and  ages  a  fuvoiite  subject  for  sculpture;  but  the  origin  of 
this  practice  we  do  not  conceive  to  have  p,uy  connexion  with  a  religious  idea. 

Besides  the  walls  and  gateways  of  Mycenae  (for  there  is  also  a  posteru- 
gate  of  smaller  dimensions),  we  find  the  remains  of  four  chambers,  construct- 
ed in  a  peculiar  way,  which  we  may  probably  at  some  future  opportunity 
describe.  One  of  them  is  called  the  treasury  of  Atreus,  according  to  an  old 
tradition  which  bad  been  handed  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanius. 

Athens. — The  antiquities  of  Athens  are  still  so  numerous,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ravages  that  time  and  barbarism  have  made  among  them,  that  they 
exceed  those  of  any  city  in  the  world,  Rome  only  excepted.  That  which 
claims  our  first  attention  is  an  ancient  temple  of  MinoiTa,  generally  called 
the  Parthenon  (now  a  Turkish  mosque),  which  is  all  built  of  white  marble, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  antiquity  now  in  being.  It  is 
about  two  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  ninety-eight  in  breadth; 
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and  has  on  every  side  an  ascent  of  five  steps,  that  seem  contrived  as  a  basis 
to  the  portico,  which  is  supported  by  channelled  pillars  of  the  Doric  order, 
running  all  round  the  temple.  These  pillars  are  forty-six  in  number,  forty- 
two  feet  high,  and  seventeen  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  front  an«l 
frieze  round  about  the  temple,  were  charged  with  historical  figures  of  admi- 
rable workmanship,  many  of  which  were  standing  about  one  hundred  yem^ 
ago.  The  back  front  was  adorned  with  figures,  representing  the  contest  be- 
tween Neptune  and  Minerva,  about  namine  the  city  of  Athens;  but  tbey 
have  all  fallen  down.  The  architrave  was  also  charged  with  bas-reliefs,  cui 
in  squares  at  several  distances,  which  represented  the  wars  of  the  Athenians 
purticularly  their  victory  at  Marathon,  and  that  over  the  Gauls  in  Mysia. 
Within  the  portico  we  see  a  range  of  sculptures,  which  are  undoubtedly  co- 
eval with  the  temple  itself,  and  of  excellent  workmanship,  r^resenting  sac- 
rifices, processions,  and  other  ceremonies  of  the  heathen  worship.  This,  like 
other  pagan  temples,  was  almost  entirely  dark  within,  having  no  other  hght 
but  what  came  in  at  the  doors;  but  there  is  now  a  window  at  the  east  end 
of  it,  which  was  made  by  the  Greek  Christians  when  they  were  in  possession 
of  it,  and  used  it  for  divine  service.  Toward  the  bottom  of  this  window  are 
several  stones,  which  admit  through  them  a  yellowish  light,  and  have  been 
said  to  shine  in  the  dark,  but  are  in  reality  only  a  kind  of  transparent  marble.* 

As  to  the  founders  of  this  beautiful  temple,  the  body  of  it  was  built  by 
Pericles,  to  which  Attalus  added  the  magnificent  portico ;  but  the  emperoi 
Adrian  most  probably  repaired  it,  and  adorned  it  with  the  figures  on  each 
front;  for  the  whiteness  of  the  marble,  and  that  emperor's  statue  among  the 
figures,  plainly  show  those  sculptures  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  temple 
itself 

Athens  was  originally  built  on  a  lofly  eminence,  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious 
and  fertile  plain;  the  situation  was  chosen,  partly  for  the  sake  of  security 
against  piratical  attacks,  or  sudden  invasion,  partly  to  prevent  its  being  sud- 
denly inundated — a  fate  much  dreaded  in  the  early  ages.  In  process  of  time, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  being  too  great  for  this  small  space,  gi'eat  part  oi* 
the  plain  was  covered  with  buildings,  which  were  denominated  the  lower 
city,  as  was  the  ancient  part  the  Acropolis  or  upper  city. 

The  Acropolis  was  once  rich  in  stately  buildings ;  the  principal  being  the 
Parthenon,  already  noticed— which  had  it  no  other  enemies  than  time  and 
the  elements,  would  probably  have  been  in  perfect  preservation  to  this  day ; 
but,  alas !  Athens  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Turks ;  and  that  barbarous 
people  are  said  to  have  burnt  many  of  the  most  precious  statues  and  elegant 
columns  into  lime. 

The  lower  city  was  likewise  adorned  with  many  magrnificent  buildings, 
among  the  principal  of  which  were  the  temple  of  Theseus,  built  by  Conon ; 
the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  the  Pantheon,  or  temple  of  the  go<ls,  u 
most  noble  structure,  supported  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  marble  pillars, 
and  having  over  its  great  gate,  two  horses  sculptur^  by  Praxiteles.  In  this 
temple  was  the  famous  statue  of  Minerva,  ol  ivory  and  gcid,  the  work  of 
Phidias. 

The  schools  of  philosophy  and  athletic  exercises,  called  gymnasia,  wore 
numerous.  Among  the  most  celebrated  were  the  lyceum,  where  Aristotle 
taught;  and  as  he  generally  delivered  his  insti-uctions  to  his  disciples  walk 
ing,  they  were  called  peripatetics.     The  Academy,  so  called  from  one  Aca- 

•  This  U  the  •ort  of  marble,  u  Sir  George  Wheeler  observes,  which  Pliny  calls  Phengites:  and 
toe  temole  of  Fortane,  bailt  by  Nero,  was  of  this  stone,  which  by  its  transparency  supplied  the  w&at 
of  windows,  so  t))at  the  inside  received  light  enough,  even  when  the  doors  were  shoL  It  was  an- 
oientlv  foond  in  Cappadocia;  bat  it  is  far  from  being  peculiar  to  that  country,  very  beautiful  piecea 
of  it  bftviog  been  found  in  France,  Germany,  and  some  parta  of  England. 
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demu8»  was  the  idiool  where  Pbto  diMeminated.tbe  principles  of  his  phiios- 
ophy.  It  was  a  garden  adorned  with  stately  walks  and  rows  of  trees ;  and 
so  sacred  was  it  considered,  that  it  was  forbidden  even  to  laugh  there,  that 
all  appearance  of  levity  might  be  excluded. 

Athens  was  rendered  a  convenient  port  by  three  harbors;  namely,  the 
Piraeus,  Munvchia,  and  Phalerum.  Of  these,  the  first  was  the  most  spacious, 
and  was  divided  into  three  large  basins,  called  Cantharos,  Aphrodrium,  and 
Zea.  As  this  harbor  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cephisus,  three  miles  from  the 
city,  it  was  connected  with  it  by  two  strong  walls,  defended  by  towers.  The 
harbor  was  capacious  enough  to  contain  four  hundred  ships  of  the  largest 
size  used  in  that  day. 

The  history  of  Athens  affords  a  just  specimen  of  the  advantages  of  a  dem- 
ocratic fbrm  of  g^ovemment.  It  gave  rise  to  ereat  statesmen  and  warriors, 
to  Qioral  philosophers  and  eraton  of  unrivalled  eloquence;  for  as  all  power 
emanated  from  Uie  people,  it  was  essentially  necessary  to  cultivate  sedulously 
those  arts  and  that  knowledge,  by  which  their  minds  could  be  governed,  and 
their  passions  influenced. 

Long  afber  Athens  had  ceased  to  be  a  free  state,  and  had  become  a  part  of 
the  Roman  dominions,  it  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  learning  and  refine- 
ment. 

Its  schools,  founded  by  Socrates  and  Plato,  still  flourished,  though  with 
diminished  vigor;  and  the  Athenians,  while  they  had  lost  their  military  re- 
nown, still  retained  that  polish  which  rendered  diem  the  most  refined  nation 
in  the  world.  Yet,  with  all  this  refinement,  the  generality  of  the  people  are 
said  to  have  been  impious,  vicious,  and  cruel. 

While,  therefore,  Athens  maintained  its  reputation  for  learning  and  polite- 
ness, and  was  the  most  renowned  place  for  education  of  the  Roman  youth, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  as  they  imbibed  useful  knowledge,  they  like- 
wise acquired  many  vices,  and  habituated  themselves  to  practices,  which,  on 
their  return  to  Rome,  contributed  to  injure  the  morals  of  their  fellow-citizens 
and  to  destroy  that  republican  simplicity  which  had  contributed  so  much  to 
the  extension  of  her  power.  To  such  a  pitch  had  this  arisen  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Justinian,  that,  by  an  edict,  he  suppressed  the  pbilosopbical 
meetings  of  the  Academy. 

To  minds  imbued  with  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  Greece,  a  visit  to 
Athens  is  particularly  interesting.  At  a  distance  it  displays  a  magnificence 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  its  most  flourishing  state,  the  ruinous  condition  of  its 
ancient  structures  not  being  then  discernible.  The  Acropolis  rises  to  thi> 
view  with  the  most  impressive  grandeur,  and  the  prodigious  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  are  clearly  to  be  seen  between  that  citadel  and 
the  Llissus. 
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|T  eeemB  extremely  natural  to  follow  the  subject 
of  ruins  with  that  of  antiquities. 

Peruvian  Jars. — We  have  been  favored  by 
a  correspondent  with  the  following  representa- 
tions and  descriptions  of  six  jars  lately  sent 
from  Peru.  They  have  only  recently  been 
taken  from  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  that  country.  It  is  interesting  to  contem- 
plate the  works  of  art  at  such  a  distant  period, 
and  to  trace  the  similarities  and  differences 
which  the  wants  and  state  of  society  have  oc- 
casioned in  the  construction  of  utensils  of  gen- 
eral ait. 

These  vessels  were  found  in  what  are  known 
as  the  *'  Huacas,"  or  tombs  of  the  incas,  near 
Truxillo,  in  Peru.  But  as  the  Peruvians  in 
the  fifteenth  century  are  described  as  having 
arrived  at  a  considerable  state  of  civilization, 
and  as  their  temples  and  buildings,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  were  richly  adorned  with  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  these  rude  remains  must 
have  been  of  much  more  ancient  date,  and  are- 
probably  long  antecedent  to  the  conquest  of 
Peru  by  Pizarro  and  his  followers.  Truxillo 
was  founded  by  him  in  the  year  1534.  (See 
**  Navigantium  atque  Itinerantium  Bibliothe- 
i,"  by  John  Harris,  D.  D.,  F.R.S.,  published  in  1702.)  It  is  therefore  to 
i  presumed  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  burial-place  of  the  incas. 

1.  This  jar  stands  nearly  six  inches  high,  its  diameter  is  four  and  a  half; 
)lor  black.  There  is  a  greater  degree  of  elegance,  both  in  the  form  and  pat- 
rn  of  this,  than  in  any  of  the  others.  Here  may  our  lovely  counti-ywomen 
Mci-x'c  a  fac-simile  of  the  scroll  which  perhaps  their  fair  fingers  have  braided 
ilhin  a  few  weeks  or  days,  proving  that  "  nothing  is  new  under  the  sun." 
he  ^'otcsque  figure  which  forms  the  handle  is  intended  for  a  monkey.  The 
ittern  is  carved  or  indented,  and  exactly  represents  the  Vttruvian  scroll  and 
le  Grecian  fret.  This  will  naturally  give  rise  to  many  conjectures  respect- 
ig  the  adoption  of  such  ornaments  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  so  far  re- 
lote  from  the  seat  of  arts.  It  is  ceitainly  a  curious  coincidence  of  ideas, 
lat  a  people  apparently  so  rude  should  have  chosen  an  ornament  similar  in 
1  its  chief  points  to  the  most  ancient  enrichments  of  the  earliest  Grecian 
[re,  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  "  Lantern  of  Demosthenes"  at  Athens  (in 
le  year  336  B.  c).  The  most  learned  antiquary  will  probably  find  great 
ifliculty  in  unravelling  the  mystery. 

2.  This  jar  is  quite  plain,  and  requires  no  observation  to  illustrate  it.     Its 
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form  speaks  for  itself     It  is  nine  inches  high  and  eight  in  diameter ;  color 
black. 

3.  This  is  in  form  of  a  modem  pitcher,  with  a  grrotesque  face  raised  on  ita 
surface,  the  ears  projecting  from  its  sides.  It  beazB  marks  of  having  been 
foiined  in  a  moul^  and  afterward,  while  the  clay  was  wet,  the  Bgures  were 
carved  or  raised  on  it.  Either  this  is  of  much  more  ancient  date  than  the 
others,  or  it  is  the  work  of  a  very  inferior  artist,  as  the  figure  is  more  like 
the  production  of  the  natives  of  the  South-sea  islands.  It  stands  obliquely,  as 
figured,  the  bottom  beine  rather  convex ;  it  is  five  inches  high. 

4.  This  was  found  wiui  No.  6,  and  appears  to  be  for  the  same  use — that 
IS,  for  h(»lding  liquor.  It  seems  to  be  a  rude  representation  of  the  hippoiiot- 
amuiB ;  the  head  is  flat  and  broad,  with  an  extraordinary  wide  mouth  ;  it  han 
a  curious  collar  partly  round  the  neck ;  the  legs  are  placed  in  an  unmeaning 
manner  on  the  sides,  much  too  small  in  proportion.  It  stands  seven  and  a 
half  inches  high,  and  seven  and  a  fourth  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  hinder 
parts ;  its  color  nearly  black,  composed  of  grayish  sandy  earth,  and  appear 
sun-dried  only.     The  foot  or  stand  is  hollow. 

'  5.  This  bottle  is  of  a  different  color  from  the  others,  being  a  light  red  with 
white  stripes  painted  on  the  surface,  and  the  earth  of  which  it  is  formed  is  of 
a  much  finer  texture.  If  such  an  hospitable  custom  prevailed  among:  the  p.b>)- 
rigines  of  Peru  as  pi*esenting  their  friends  with  the  stirrup-mp,  this  with 
great  propriety  may  have  been  used  for  that  purpose.  It  stands  seven  and  a 
half  inches  high,  and  the  diameter  is  four  and  a  fourth.  The  bottom  is  rather 
convex. 

6.  This  ancient  vessel  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  hold  licjuor  as  a 
bottle.  The  figure  is  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  knees  up  ;  the  head  cov- 
ered with  a  cap  composed  of  two  parts,  coiitini'd  under  the  chin  by  a  string 
or  band  ;  the  face,  though  rudely  formed,  exhibits  the  placid  character  of 
sleep  or  death,  the  closed  eyes  indicating  the  one  or  the  other;  the  mouth  is 
wide,  the  nose  large,  the  lobes  of  the  ears  perforated,  and  much  elongated 
by  the  weight  of  the  large  urnament  thrust  through  them  ;  the  bark  of  thr 
body  is  enveloped  by  a  mantle  or  cloak,  having  a  collar  quite  round  the 
neck,  tied  at  the  throat,  the  ends  of  the  fastennig  hantring  over  the  breasr. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  other  garments  ;  the  limbs  are  very  still*  and  badly 
executed.  It  holds  in  its  hands  a  fruit  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  pine- 
apple or  cherimaya,  in  which  is  a  small  air-hole  to  admit  of  the  liquor  flowiivj 
at  the  larger  orifice;  this  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  handle,  and  there  ap- 
peal's to  be  a  figure  of  a  monkey  looking  into  it ;  the  head  of  the  m(»nk<"y  in 
the  original  is  broken  off.  This  vessel  is  eight  inches  hiu:h,  five  and  a  half 
from  the  breast  to  the  lower  part  of  the  handle,  and  the  diameter  of  the  ])a'^e 
four  and  three  fourths.  Its  color  is  dark  ash,  approaching  to  black,  with 
some  lighter  shades.  It  d(»es  not  appear  to  have  been  ciLst ;  if  so,  it  was 
fashioned  by  a  tool  afterward,  as  the  marks  of  scraping  and  smoothing  are 
very  visible. 

The  Elgin  Marbles. — No  small  degree  of  discussion  was  excited,  on  the 
first  arrival  of  the  Elgin  marbles  in  England,  as  to  their  actual  merit.  Tl.i> 
may  appear  extraordinary,  considering  the  high  and  unquestionable  excfi- 
lenco  ot  these  works.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  sculpture  does  not  ad- 
dress itself,  like  painting,  to  our  plain  and  obvious  perceptions,  but  depend"* 
for  its  due  comprehensitm  on  a  long  course  of  peculiar  and  specific  studies 
We  can  not,  therefore,  blame  those  persons  who  could  not  at  once  perceivi*. 
or  might  not  choose  to  make  an  implicit  surrender  of  their  judgments  until 
they  had  perceived,  the  beautiful  and  sublime  qualities  of  the  Elgin  marhlt?. 
The  opinions  given  by  the  pei-sons  who  were  considered  best  qualified  \^ 
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Jvdfi^  befiiTO  Ab  hoose  of  eomtnont,  were  pretty  onaiiiniioas ;  and  the  fmni ' 
ef  {miection  which  they  agreed  in  ascribing  to  theae  works  wis,  the  imioi^ 
af  natnre  and  ideality.    Thb  is  the  highea^  quality  of  art,  whether  in  scdp^ 
tttie  or  painting,  the  common  defect  among  the  practitioners  of  both  arts  be-*^ 
ing  an  undoe  inclination  to  either  one  of  those  qualities,  to  the  neglect  of  the'' 
oCfaer.    An  exclusive  attention  to  nature,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  tUf^ 
term,  degenerates  into  vulgarity ;  while  the  attempt  to  refine  the  represent 
tion  of  the  human  form  by  an  ideal  standard,  without  perpetual  reference  tp 
living  models,  gives  rise  to  conventional  style  or  manner,  the  grave  of  excel- 
lence. 

It  is  to  Rome  that  we  must  refer  for  the  history  of  sculpture,  where  the 
whole  progress  of  the  art,  from  its  birth  and  maturity  to  its  decline  and  &ll, 
is  developed  in  that  vast  collection  of  statues  which  embellishes  the  Vatican. 
During  the  long  lapse  of  ages  which  ensued  from  the  infancy  of  sculpture 
until  the  aits  became  extinguished  in  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire, 
we  perceive  vast  disparities  of  execution  in  the  innumerable  works  extant,, 
whether  by  Greek  or  Italian  artists.  These  inequalities  result  rather  from 
the  various  degrees  of  talent  evinced  by  the  practitioners,  or  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  than  from  any  actual  difference  dityie^ 
which  refers  itself  uniformly  to  the  principles  established  by  the  great  masters 
of  Greece,  and  is  denominated  the  style  of  the  antique.  The  art  of  scnlpture 
was  consummated  in  this  style,  which  discarded  individual  peculiaritieat*  and 
save  a  high  generic  character  to  the  human  form.  Thus  \^*as  elicited  that 
idea  of  abstract  beauty  which  is  embodied  in  the  antique  statues,  and  which 
the  experience  of  all  succeeding  artists  has  taught  them  to  be  unapproacha- 
ble through  any  other  medium.  But  it  is  the  fate  of  all  excellence  to  suffer 
from  unskilful  imitation,  and  the  calm  and  elevated  beauty  of  the  antique, 
when  transmitted  by  the  chisel  of  inferior  practitioners,  assumes  the  aspect 
of  frigid  and  wooden  inanity.  On  the  I'evival  of  the  arts  in  Italy,  a  new  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  sculpture  commenced  with  the  appearance  of  Michael  An 
gelo.  That  aitist  renounced  the  imitation  of  the  antique  and  struck  out  a 
style  which  had  no  prototype  except  in  his  own  imagination.  It  is  said  that 
he  expressed  regret  at  not  having  devoted  his  whole  life  to  sculpture ;  a  sen- 
timent in  which,  no  one,  we  think,  will  coincide,  who  has  compared  his 
statues  with  his  paintings  in  the  Sistine  chapel.  The  sweeping  convexity 
and  angular  decision  of  his  manner  are  admirably  adapted  to  pictures  seen  at 
such  immense  height  and  distance,  but  becomes  harsh  and  overcharged  in 
sculpture,  which  is  intended  for  closer  inspection.  But  Michael  Angelo,  if 
he  fails  to  excite  our  sympathies,  always  extorts  our  reverence  :  he  is  not  to 
be  approached  with  levity  ;  we  feel  that  in  his  presence  we  are  standing  be- 
fore a  giant,  who,  if  he  does  not  conciliate  us  with  beauty,  commands  our 
implicit  homage  by  his  energy  and  grandeur.  The  aberrations  of  Michael 
Angelo  from  what  may  be  termed  the  legitimate  style,  may  be  considerad, 
however,  to  have  been  chaste  and  classical,  if  compared  witn  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  Bernini,  that  most  fantastical  of  professors,  by  whom  the  severe  and 
solemn  muse  was  compelled  to  descend  from  her  pedestal,  and  perform  the 
evolutions  of  a  rope-dancer.  The  novelty  introduced  by  Michael  Angelo  re- 
sulted from  the  innate  and  uncontrollable  vigor  of  his  faculties :  that  of  Bernini 
arose  from  the  desire  to  dress  out  sculpture  in  the  attractions  of  pictareaqoe 
effect ;  a  vain  and  unphilosophical  attempt,  which  has  communicated  to  all  nia 
works  a  character  of  ahsuraity  and  extravagance,  the  natural  conaequence  of 
attempting  to  regulate  the  practice  of  one  art  by  the  prindplea  or  another. 
Bamini,  however,  had  oonaiderable  talent;  it  is  only  t^  be  ngratted  that  k 
BoC  better  directed.  - 
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The  schools  of  sculpture  continued  afterward  to  fluctuate  under  different 
impuldes,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  principles  of  true  taste  began  to  revive 
until  the  genius  of  Canova  dawned  on  Italy.  The  style  of  Greek  scu1ptur» 
may  be  said  to  have  been  resuscitated  by  his  example.  We  have  heard  it 
asserted  that  his  style  is  fi-equently  meretricious,  and  without  stopping  to  diit- 
cuss  whether  this  accusation  may  or  may  not  be  justly  charged  on  some  of 
his  inferior  performances,  we  allege,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Ii» 
groups  of  Hercules  and  Lichas,  and  of  Theseus  and  the  Centaur,  may  chal- 
lenge equality  with  any  composition  of  equal  magnitude  in  ancient  art.  At 
the  time  when  Canova  visited  England,  the  Elgin  marbles  had  just  been  im- 
ported fi*om  Greece  by  the  taste,  patriotism,  and  enterprise,  of  the  earl  of 
Elgin,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  and  they  excited  the  highest  admiration  in  the 
Italian  artist. 

The  two  principal  statues  among  the  Elgin  marbles  are  those  of  Theseus, 
the  Athenian  hero,  and  a  recumbent  figure,  supposed  to  be  the  river-god  His 
sus.     They  are  executed  in  a  style  of  extraordinary  breadth  and  grandeur. 
Theseus  is  represented  half  reclined  on  a  rock,  covered  with  the  skin  of  a 
lion,  and  appears  to  be  resting  afler  some  mighty  labor.     The  figure  of  the 
Ilissus  b  less  robust:  all  his  contours  flow  in  lines  of  undulating  elegance. 
But  in  both  these  statues,  that  which  chiefly  strikes  us,  in  spite  of  the  dilapi- 
dations which  they  have  suffered,  is  the  vitality  which  seems  to  pervade  them. 
In  these,  not  only  the  oflice  and  appeai'ance  of  the  muscles,  whether  in  actiuD 
or  at  rest,  but  the  bearings  of  the  skeleton,  are  expressed  with  an  accuracy 
which  could  only  have  resulted  from  the  most  profound  science,  added  to  au 
acute  and  perpetual  observation  of  nature.     The  statue  of  the  Ilissus  is  es- 
pecially remarkable  for  its  graceful  flexibility,  and  we  would  observe,  with- 
out going  too  technically  into  the  subject,  how  different  is  the  indentation 
formed  by  the  lower  line  of  the  ribs  in  this  figure,  so  admirably  expressing 
its  position,  from  that  geometiical  arch  by  which  this  part  of  the  body  is  des- 
ignated in  the  ordinary  antique  statues,  and  which  is  so  rarely  accommodated 
to  the  action  represented.     The  principle  pointed  out  in  this  instance  maybe 
traced  throughout  the  Elgin  marbles,  in  which  true  art  is  never  superseded 
by  conventional  style.     We  believe  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
connoisseurs,  the  statue  of  Theseus  is  considered  superior  to  that  of  the  Ilis- 
sus.    Canova,  however,  preferred  the  latter ;  and  Raffaelle,  who  imported 
designs  from  Greece,  has  adapted  this  figure  to   that  of  the  fallen    Com- 
mander, in  his  picture  of  HcUodorus.     It  is  well  known  that  the  Ilissus  was 
a  small  stream  which  ran  along  the  south  side  of  the  plain  of  Athens.     The 
statue  in  which  it  is  here  personified  occupied  the  lefl  angle  of  the  west  pedi- 
ment of  the  Parthenon,  and  that  of  the  Theseus  was  placed  opposite  to  it  on 
the  east  pediment,  next  to  the  hoi*scs  of  Hyperion. 

The  statues  of  Theseus  and  the  Ilissus,  although  much  dilapidated,  have  suf- 
fered less  than  most  of  the  other  figures  which  ornamented  the  pediments  of 
the  Parthenon.  The  subjects  of  these  sculptures  were,  the  birth  of  Minen'a, 
on  the  eastern  pediment ;  and  on  the  western,  the  contest  between  Minerva 
and  Neptune  for  the  honor  of  giving  birth  to  the  city  of  Athens.  The  whole 
an-angement  of  those  groups  may  be  seen  in  Stuait's  celebrated  work  on 
Athens.  The  figures  which  are  in  the  best  preservation,  after  the  two  above 
mentioned,  are  those  of  the  two  goddesses,  probably  Cores  and  her  daughter 
Proserpine,  and  a  group  of  the  three  Fates. 

When  seen  near  at  hand,  there  appears,  in  these  figures  particularly,  to  be 
something  small  and  wiry  in  the  execution  of  the  draperies,  difi*eriug  essen- 
tially from  the  general  breadth  and  largeness  of  style  which  characterize  the 
Elgin  marbles.    But  the  sculptor's  intention  becomes  apparent  when  the 
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group  is  Been  in  its  present  situation ;  the  figures  form  into  the  finest  mas- 
ses, and  the  sharp  and  multiplied  lines  give  an  air  of  lightness  and  delicacy 
proper  to  female  drapery. 
Our  attention  is  next  en- 
gaged by  the  "  Metopes," 
a  series  of  figures  in  yery 
high  relief,  which,  alter- 
nately with  the  triglyphs, 
ornamented  the  frieze  of 
the  entablature  surmount-  [  j, 
ing  the  colonnade  of  the  ft 
Parthenon.     The  subjects  " 
are  the  same  throughout : 
the  contests  of  the  Centaurs 
nnd  Lapithae,  or  rather  be- 
tween the  Centaurs  and 
Athenians,  who,  under  the 
direction  of  Theseus,  be- 
came the  allies  of  the  Lap- 
iths.      I'hese  ^^roaps  ex- 
hibit great  spirit  and  vari- 
ety of  action ;  their  fine 
contours,  however,  are  ne- 
ver disfigured  by  violent  L 

or  extravagant  contortions. 

Victory  appears  doubtful : 

here  an  Athenian,  and  there  a  Centaur,  seems  to  triumph  ;  and  the  camposi* 

tions  are  occasionally  varied  by  the  introduction  of  female  figures  whom  the 

Centaurs  are  endeavoring  to  bear  away.     These  alto-relievoes  are  executed 

with  great  boldness  and  vigor.     We  have  selected  two  fi-ora  the  series. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  Elgin  marbles  by  which  our  attention  is  more 
strongly  arrested,  or  which  more  strikingly  evinces  the  high  excellence  which 

art  had  attained  at  the  ep- 
och in  which  they  were  ex- 
ecuted, than  the  sculptures 
which  compose  the  exterior 
frieze  of  the  Cella  of  the 
Parthenon ;  this  series  was 
continued  in  an  uninterrup- 
ted succession  completely 
round  the  temple.  It  is  in 
very  low  relief,  and  repre- 
sents the  sacred  processioa 
that  occurred  at  the  great 
Panathensea,  a  magnificent 
festival  which  was  celebra- 
ted once  every  five  vears,  at 
Athens,  in  honor  o^  Miner- 
va, the  patroness  of  the  cilj. 
Those  sculptures  which  oc- 
cupied the  principal  front 
J  of  the  temple,  namely,  the 
^0^  east,  commence  on  the  left 
Meoiopes.  hand  of  the  visiter  as  he  en- 
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£a»t  tide  of  the  Frieze. 

t<?r.s  tin;  room  of  the  British  Museum  (in  which  the  El^n  collection  is  de- 
pcisitrtl),  then  follow  those  of  the  north,  and  lastly  those  of  the  west  and  south. 
Tlic  arrangement  has  heen  made,  as  nearly  as  could  he  ascertained,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  order  in  which  they  stood  in  the  Parthenon. 

In  that  portion  of  the  frieze  which  ornamented  the  east  end  of  the  temple 
are  representations  of  divinities  and  deified  heroes:  Castor  and  Pollux,  Ceres 
and  Triptolemus,  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  /Escnlapius  and  Hy<:eia.  On  tliH 
right  and  loft  of  these  sacred  characters  are  trains  of  females  hearing  offer- 
ings to  the  gods.  At  intervals,  officere  appear,  whose  duty  it  was  to  super- 
intend and  regulate  the  solemnity.  These  females  led  the  proce.ssion,  hoifi 
on  the  north  and  south  side  of  the  temple,  and  were  followed  by  the  chariot- 
eers, horsemen,  victims,  &c.,  which  formed  a  procession  up  to  the  same  point 
in  two  separate  columns. 

The  subjiects  comprised  in  the  frieze  taken  from  the  north  side  of  the  tem- 
ple are  chiefly  composed  of  charioteers  and  horsemen.  Some  ani«)ng  thesr 
are  considered  pre-eminently  excellent.  The  two  groups  given  in  the  ah(»vc 
engraving  will  afford  a  general  idea  of  the  style  and  arrangement  of  thosp 
figures.  Those  from  the  western  frieze  appear  to  be  rather  preparing  f  .r 
the  procession  than  engaged  in  it ;  and  the  subjects  on  the  southern  side  air 
diversified  by  the  introduction  of  victims,  chiefly  oxen,  which  arc  led  on  f(»r 
the  purpose  of  sacrifice. 

These  fine  performances  have  suffered  so  much  from  time  and  -violence, 
that  the  observer  may  not  perhaps  at  a  first  view  be  struck  with  their  extra- 
ordinary excellence ;  but  we  are  certain  that  no  one  possessing  a  tolerably 
natural  taste  will  repeat  his  inspection  of  them  frequently  without  becomini; 
sensible  of  their  beauties. 

For  the  due  appreciation  of  those  works,  no  technical  acquaintance  wirli 
art  is  necessary :  they  are  executed  in  that  style  of  consummate  mastery  which 
discards  the  parade  of  recondite  knowledge,  and  addresses  itself  to  the  spec- 
tator in  the  broad  and  genera]  language  of  nature.  It  is  not  only  in  the  hu- 
man figure  that  the  profound  skill  of  these  works  is  evinced.  When  we  look 
at  the  horses  in  the  fiieze,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  think  that  beautiful  ani- 
mal has  never  elsewhere  been  adequately  represented,  either  in  f<cu1pture  «»f 
in  the  more  tractable  maten«\  o^  ipawiUTi^,  ^ncvl  \\\^  Wy^^^*  o(  Rubens,  ad- 
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mintble  w  tliay  tra»  an  IncliTidaal ;  but  those  of  the  Elgin  nwrbleB  exhibit 
throagfaom  the  gemtne  ehareeter  <tf  the  animal :  and  it  is  impoanble  to  look 
on  the  succession  of  gmoips  liere  represented*  in  erery  Tariety  of  action,  with- 
oat  feeling  animated  and  nldnated  as  if  the  procession  were  really  pasnng 
Wfore  us.  The  most  casnai  observer  most  be  stmok  with  the  grace  «id  ele- 
gance of  the  riders,  who  seem  formed  indeed  "to  witch  the  world  with 
Boble  horsemanship.'*  •  The  fire  and  vivacity  ef  those  figures  are  finely  con- 
trasted with  the  devout  and  reverential  air  of  the  females  who  lead  the  pro- 
eeesion.  *■ 

The  Memnon  Figured  Head. — Though  this  statue  is  commonly  called  the 
''younger  Memnon/'  a  name  to  which  for  convenience  we  shall  adhere,  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world 
for  calling  it  so,  but  a 
mistake  of  Norden,  a 
Danish  traveller,  who 
visited  Egypt  in  1737. 
He  then  saw  this  statue 
in  its  entire  state,  seat- 
ed on  a  chair,  but  lying 
prostrate  with  its  face  on 
the  ground  ;  to  which  ac- 
cident, indeed,  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  features 
is  no  doubt  mainly  due. 
Several  ancient  writers, 
and  amongst  them  the 
Greek  geographer  Stra- 
bo,  speak  of  a  large  tem- 
ple at  Thebes,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Nile,  to 
which  they  applied  the 
name  of  the  Memnoni- 
um,  or  Memnon 's  tem- 
ple. Norden  imagined 
that  the  building,  amid 
whose  ruins  he  saw  this 
statue,  was  the  ancient 
Memnoniuro,  though  he 
supposed  that  another 
f  tatue  of  much  larger  di- 
mensions than  this,  and 
now  lying  in  numerous 
fragments  in  the  same 
place,  was  the  great  stat- 
ue of  Memnon,  of  which 
some  ancient  writers  re- 
late the  following  fact — 
Chat  at  sunrise  when  the 
rays  first  struck  the  stat-* 
iie^  it  sent  fiirth  a  sound 
atfinething  like  that  of  the  snapping  of  the  Ming  of  a  lute. 

It  ia  now  ffenerally  admittedTuiat  the  real  statue  <rf  Memnon  is  neither  Urn 
larve  one  still  lying  at  Thebes  in  fragments*  nor  this  statue*  wfaicfa  came  out 
of  Uio  aame  temple— but  another  atatue  atU  leilAd  \u  Vsi  vrv.^^  Y^fBOg**^  ^*^ 
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tlie  plain  of  Thebes,  and  showing  by  numerous  Greek  and  Latin  inscripdoni 
ihdt  U  was  the  statue  of  which  Strabo,  Pausanias,  and  other  ancient  writera, 
speak.  The  entire  "black  statue"  is  also  a  Memnon  statue,  for  it  resembles 
in  all  respects  the  g^at  colossus  with  the  inscriptions  on  its  legs,  and  it  his 
also  the  name  Memnon  written  on  it  and  enclosed  in  an  oblong  ring,  on  each 
8i(le  of  the  front  pait  of  the  seat,  and  also  on  the  back. 

it*  tbis  colossus  was  entire  in  1737,  it  may  be  asked  how  came  it  to  b« 
broken  l     We  can  not  say  further  than  the  following  statement : — 

Belzoni,  whose  name  must  bo  fresh  in  tlio  recollection  of  most  people,  went 
lo  li^gypt  in  1815,  intending  to  propose  to  the  pacha  some  improved  mechaui- 
cal  contrivances  for  raising  water  from  tlie  river  in  order  to  iriigatc  tiie  fields. 
Owing  to  vaiious  obstacles  this  scheme  did  not  succeed,  and  Belzoni  deter- 
mined to  pay  a  visit  to  Upper  Egypt,  to  see  the  wonderful  remains  of  its 
temples.  Mr.  Salt,  then  British  consul  in  Egypt,  and  Lewis  Burckhardt, 
ctnnmissioned  Belzoni  tq  bring  this  colossal  head  from  Thebes.  Belzoni 
went  up  the  river,  and  landing  at  Thebes,  found  the  statue  exactly  in  the 
place  where  the  consul's  instructions  described  it  to  be.  It  was  lying  "  near 
tiic  remains  of  its  body  and  chair,  with  its  face  upward,  and  a{)pareutly  smi- 
ling on  me  at  the  thought  of  being  taken  to  England.  I  must  say  that  mT 
expectations  were  exceeded  by  its  beauty,  but  not  by  its  size.  I  observed 
that  it  must  have  been  absolutely  the  same  statue  as  is  mentioned  by  Norden. 
lying  in  his  time  with  its  face  downward,  which  must  have  been  the  cause  of 
its  preservation.  1  will  not  venture  to  assert/*  continues  Belzoni,  *•  who  sep- 
arated the  bust  fi'om  the  rest  of  the  body  by  an  explosion,  or  by  whom  the 
bust  has  been  turned  with  its  face  upwaid." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  led  shoulder  of  the  figure  is  shattered,  and 
that  there  is  a  large  hole  drilled  in  the  right  shoulder.  We  believe  both  are 
the  work  of  Uie  French  who  visited  Thebes  during  the  occupation  of  Egypt 
by  the  French  army  in  1800 ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Belzoni  in  the  above 
extract  means  to  attribute  to  them  the  separation  of  the  head  and  shoulders 
from  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  the  magnificent  work  on  **  Egyptian  Antiqui- 
ties," which  has  been  published  at  Paris,  there  is  a  drawing  of  this  head, 
which  is  pretty  correct,  except  that  the  hole  and  the  whole  rig^t  shoulder  are 
wanting.  It  seems  that  they  drew  the  colossal  bust  in  that  form  which  it 
would  nave  assumed,  had  they  blown  off  the  right  shoulder.  From  what 
cause  it  happened  we  do  not  know,  but  they  left  the  colossus  behind  them; 
and  Belzoni,  alone  and  unaided,  accomplished  what  the  French  had  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted. 

All  the  implements  that  Belzoni  had  for  removing  this  colossus  were  four- 
teen poles,  eight  of  which  were  employed  in  making  a  car  for  the  colossus, 
four  ropes  of  palm-leaves,  four  rollenj,  and  no  tackle  of  any  descnption. 
With  these  sorry  implements,  and  such  wretched  workmen  as  the  place  could 
produce,  he  contrived  to  remove  the  colossus  from  the  ruins  where  it  lay  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  a  distance  considerably  more  than  a  mile.  But  it  was 
a  no  less  difRcult  task  to  place  the  colossus  on  board  a  boat,  the  bunk  of  the 
river  being  "  more  than  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  which  had 
retired  at  least  a  hundred  feet  from  it.*'  This,  however,  was  effected  by  ma- 
king a  sloping  causeway,  along  which  the  heavy  mass  descended  slowly  till  it 
came  to  the  lower  part,  where,  by  means  of  four  poles,  a  kind  of  bridge  wnn 
made,  having  one  end  resting  on  the  centre  parts  of  the  boat,  and  the  otiior 
on  the  inclined  plane.  Thus  the  colossus  was  moved  into  the  boat  without 
any  danger  of  tilting  it  over  by  pressing  too  much  on  one  side.  From  Thebes 
it  was  earned  down  the  viver  to  Rosetta  and  thence  to  Alexandria,  a  distance 
of  four  hundred  miles  ;  from  l\ie  VdXVev  ^X^a^c^  \\.  v«^&  «ii^»x\e^^  for  England. 
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Tk9  material  of  thk  coloans  ii  a  flne-gnined  gmdte,  wbidi  b.  found  la 
be  .qnarriet  near  the  aombem  )KWdar|r  of  JUaptp-tnim  iHueh  niaaiiea\>of 
^nornoDi  aiae  may.  be  ppocnred  fiee  Aom  air^  aplit  er  fractore.'  Theae^aais 
iea  aupplied  die  jBgyptians  irilb  the  princijial  materials  for  their  oolofaai 
itaftaea  and  obeliakfly  aome  of  which  in  an  unfinished  ibrm  may  still  be  see*« 
n  the  granite  quarries  of  Assouan.  There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  qna>- 
ties  of  this  granite,  yet  all  of  them  admit  a  fine  polish. 

This  Memnop's  bust 
consists  of  one  piece  of 
(tone,  of  two  different 
^lors,of  which  the  sculp 
or  has  very  judiciously 
ipplied  the  red  psrt  to 
:orm  the  face.  Though 
liere  is  a  style  of  sculp- 
;ure  which  we  may  prop- 
i.'rly  call  Egyptian  as  dis- 
liuguished  from  and  in- 
ferior to  the  Greek,  and 
though  this  statue  clear- 
ly belongs  to  this  Egyp- 
:ian  style,  it  surpasses  as 
31  work  of  art  most  other 
itatues  from  that  coun- 
try by  a  peculiar  sweet- 
[less  of  expression  and  a 
finer  outline  of  the  face. 
Although  the  eyebrows 
ire  scarcely  prominent 
snough  for  our  taste,  the 
nose  rather  too  rounded, 
and  the  lips  too  thick,  it 
must  be  confessed  that 
ihere  is  great  loveliness 
itamped  on  the  counte- 
nance. Its  profile,  when 
riewed  from  various  po- 
sitions, will  probably  ex- 
liibit  some  new  beauties 
to  those  only  accustomed 
to  look  at  it  in  front. 

The  position  of  the  ear 
in  all  Egyptian  statues 
that  we  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  obser\'ingis 
very  peculiar,  being  al- 
ways too  high ;  and  the 

ear  itself  is  rather  large.  We  might  almost  infer  that  there 
tional  jpecnliarity  in  this  member  from  seeinff  it  so  inyariaUy  placed  in  the 
Same  singular  position.  The  apnendage  to  the  chin  is  common  in  Egyptian 
colossal  statues,  and  is  undoubteoly  intended  to  mark  the  beard,  the  aymbf  J 
of  manhood :  and  it  may  be  observed,  not  only  oo  nunhroiis  stataea,  but  alsn 
cm  painted  reUefr,  where  we  frequently  see  it  projecting  firom  the  end  of.the 
cbtu  and  not  attached  to  the  breast,  bat  aUghdy  cunrad  xu|^^ii«x&.   OtNnakv 
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(if  the  great  objects  of  Egyptian  adoration,  is  oflen  thus  represented ;  bat  the 
board  is  generally  only  attached  to  the  clothed  figure,  being,  for  the  most 
pRit,l)ut  not  always,  omitted  on  naked  ones.  On  the  forehead  of  this  colos- 
Hus  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  erect  serpent,  the  emblem  of  royalty, 
which  always  indicates  a  deity  or  a  royal  personage. 

Judging  from  its  dimensions,  the  figure  in  its  entire  state  would  he  al)out 
twenty-four  feet  high  as  seated  on  its  chair ;  which  is  about  half  the  height 
of  the  real  Memnon,  who  still  sits  majestic  on  his  ancient  throne,  and  throws 
his  lung  shadow  at  sunrise  over  the  plain  of  Thebes. 

Indi\n  Antiquities. — The  "  Gruat  West"  furnishes  us  with  many  curioin 
antiquities.  In  thu  ancient  mound  at  Maiietta,  Ohio,  some  remarkable  thing;: 
have  been  found. 

In  removing  the  earth  which  composed  an  ancient  mound  in  one  nf  tin* 
streets  of  Maricltu,  on  the  margin  of  the  plain,  near  the  aboriginal  fi)rtifica- 
tions,  sevcial  curious  articles  were  discovered  in  the  year  183G.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  buried  with  the  body  of  the  person  to  whose  memory  tii^ 
mound  was  erected. 

Lying  immediately  over,  or  on  the  forehead  of  the  body,  were  ftmiul  ibiw 
large  circular  bosses,  or  ornaments  for  a  sword-belt,  or  a  buckler;  they  aiv 
composed  of  copper,  overlaid 
with  a  thick  plate  of  silver. 
The  fronts  of  them  are  slight- 
ly convex,  with  a  depression, 
like  a  cup,  in  the  centre,  and 
measure  two  and  o  quarter 
inches  across  the  face  of  each. 
Ou  the  reverse  side,  opposite 
the  depressed  portion  of  the 
front,  is  a  copper  rivet  or  nail, 

around  which  are  two  sepa- „     ,  .       e,.  ^  roi 

,  ,  ,  .   ;       /       Front  view  of  Oruamcnt  oi  Silver. 

rate    plates,   hy   which    they 

were  fastened  to  the  leather.  Two  small  pieces  of  the  leather  were  found 
lying  between  the  plates  of  one  of  the  bosses  ;  they  resemble  the  skin  of  an 
old  mummy,  and  seem  to  have  been  preserved  by  the  salts  of  the  copper. 
The  plates  of  copper  are  nearly  reduced  to  an  oxyde,  or  rust.  The  silvei 
looks  quite  black,  but  is  not  mu<h  corroded,  and  on  rubbing,  it  becomes  quite 
brilliant.  Two  of  these  are  yet  entire;  the  third  one  is  so  much  wasted,  that 
it  dropped  in  pieces  on  removing  it  from  the  earth.  Around  the  rivet  of  one 
of  tiiem  is  a  small  quantity  of  Rax  or  hemp,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preser- 
vation. 

Near  the  side  of  the  body  was  found  a  plate  of  silver,  which  appears  U* 
have  been  the  upper  part  of  a  sword-scabbard  ;  it  is  six  inches  in  length  anil 
two  inches  in  breadth,  and  weighs  one  ounce ;  it  has  no  ornaments  or  ii^ure>. 
but  has  three  longitudinal  ridges,  which  probably  correspond  with  edges  or 
ridges  of  the  sword.  It  seems  to  have  been  fastened  to  the  scabbard  by  thre«* 
or  four  rivets,  the  holes  of  which  yet  remain  in  the  silver. 

Two  or  three  broken  pieces  of  a  copper  tube  were  also  found,  filled  with 
iron  rust.  These  pieces,  from  their  appearance,  composed  the  lower  end  of 
the  scabbard,  near  the  point  of  the  sword.  No  sign  of  the  sword  itself  was 
discovered,  except  the  appearance  of  rust  above  mentioned. 

Near  the  feet  was  found  a  piece  of  copper,  weighing  three  ounces.  From 
its  shape  it  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  plumb,  or  for  an  ornament,  a^ 
near  otic  of  the  ends  is  a  circular  crease,  or  groove,  for  tying  a  thread  ;  it  is 
rouDd,  two  and  a  half  \nc\\ea  Vu  \e\\^^,  one  \\i^  vol  diaxaeter  at  the  centre. 
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and  half  mm  inrli  at  each  end.  It  is  composed  of  small  pieces  of  natiTV  cop* 
per  pounded  together,  and  in  the  cracks  between  the  pieces  aro  stuck  several 
pieces  of  ^filver,  one  nearly  the  size  of  a  fourpenny  piece,  or  half  a  dimd« 
This  cDppcr  oniament  was  covered  with  a  coat  of  green  rust,  and  is  consid- 
erably corroded.  A  piece  of  red  ochre,  or  paint,  and  a  piece  of  iron  ore, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  partially  vitrified  or  melted,  were 
also  found.     The  ore  is  about  the  specific  gravity  of  pure  iron. 

The  body  of  the  person  here  buried  was  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
with  his  face  upward,  and  his  feet  pointing  to  the  northeast  and  head  to  the 
southwest.  From  the  appearance  of  several  pieces  of  charcoal  and  bits  of 
partially-burnt  fossil-coal,  and  the  black  color  of  the  earth,  it  would  seem  that 
the  funereal  obsequies  had  been  celebrated  by  fire ;  and  while  the  ashes  were 
yet  hot  and  smoking,  a  circle  of  thin  fiat  stones  had  been  laid  around  and  over 
the  body.  The  circular  covering  is  about  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
stones  yet  look  black,  as  if  stained  by  fire  and  smoke.  This  circle  of  stones 
Hoems  to  have  been  the  nucleus  on  which  the  mound  was  formed,  ais  immedi- 
ately over  them  is  heaped  the  common  earth  of  thqfadjacent  plain,  composed 
of  a  clayey  sand  and  coarse  gravel.  This  mound  must  originally  have  been 
about  ten  feet  high,  and  thiity  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base.  At  the  time  of 
opening  it,  the  height  was  six  feet,  and  diameter  between  thirty  and  forty, 
it  has  every  appearance  of  bein^  as  old  as  any  in  the  neighborhood,  and  waa» 
Ht  the  first  settlement  of  Marietta,  covered  with  large  trees,  the  remaina 
of  whose  roots  were  yet  apparent  in  digging  away  the  earth.  It  also  seemi 
to  hare  been  made  for  this  single  personage,  as  the  remains  of  one  skeleton 
onijr  Were  discorered.  The  l^es  were  much  decayed,  end  many  of  dien 
cnunUed  to  dust  on  exposure  to  the  air.  From  the  le&gdi  of  some  of  AmB 
It  IS  loppoied  Um  penon  was  about  ris  fbet  in  hfl&^sdL 
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Nothing  unusual  was  discovered  in  their  form,  except  that  tfaoae  uf  the 
skull  were  uncommonly  thick.  The  situation  of  the  mound  on  high  ground, 
near  the  margin  of  the  plain,  and  the  porous  quality  of  the  earth,  are  adnun- 
bly  calculated  to  preserve  any  perishable  substance  from  the  certain  decay 
which  would  attend  it  in  many  other  situations.  To  these  circumstances  is 
attributed  the  tolerable  state  of  preservation  in  which  several  of  the  articles 
above  described  were  found,  afler  laying  in  the  earth  for  several  centuries. 
We  say  centuries,  from  the  fact  that  trees  were  found  growing  on  those  an- 
cient works  whose  ages  were  ascertained  to  amount  to  between  four  and 
five  hundred  years  each,  by  counting  the  concentric  circles  in  the  stumps  af- 
ter the  trees  are  cut  down  ;  and  on  the  ground  beside  them  were  other  trees 
in  a  state  of  decay  tliat  appeared  to  have  fallen  fi-om  old  age.  Of  what  lan- 
guage or  of  what  nation  were  this  mighty  race  that  once  inhabited  the  tem- 
tory  watered  by  the  Ohio,  remains  yet  a  mystery. 

But  from  what  we  see  of  their  works,  they  must  have  had  sanu  acquaint- 
ance with  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  have  left  us  perfect  specimens  of  cir- 
cles, squares,  octagons,  and  parallel  lines,  on  a  grand  and  noble  scale.  And 
unless  it  can  l)e  proved  that  tliey  had  intercourse  with  Asia  or  Europe,  we 
now  see  that  they  possessed  the  art  of  working  in  metals. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  found  at  Marietta,  there  have  been 
procured  from  a  mound  on  the  Little  Muskingum,  about  four 
miles  from  Marietta,  some  pieces  of  copper,  which  appear  to  have 
been  the  front  part  of  a  helmet.  It  was  originally  about  eight 
inches  long  and  four  broad,  and  has  marks  of  being  attached  to 
leather ;  it  is  much  decayed,  and  is  now  quite  a  thin  plate.  A 
copper  ornament,  in  imitation  of  those  described  as  found  in  Ma- 
rietta, was  discovered  with  the  plate,  and  appears  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  centre  of  it  by  a  rivet,  the  hole  for  which  remains, 
both  in  the  plate  and  ornament.  At  this  place  the  remains  of  a 
skeleton  were  found.  No  part  of  it  retained  its  form,  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  forehead  and  skull,  which  lay  under  the  plate  of  cop- 
per. These  bones  are  deeply  tinged  with  green,  and  appear  to 
have  been  preserved  by  the  salts  of  the  copper. 

The  mound  in  which  these  relics  were  found  is  about  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  one  in  Marietta,  and  has  every  appearance  of  being 
as  ancient.  Some  pieces  of  ancient  potter's  ware  were  also  found 
within  the  ancient  works  at  Marietta.  They  are,  some  of  them, 
neatly  wrought,  and  composed  of  pounded  flintstone  and  clay. 
They  ai-e  yet  quite  solid  and  firm,  although  they  have  lain  for 
several  years,  exposed  to  rain  and  frost,  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

Piects  of  broken  ware  are  often  found  near  the  banks  of  the 
river  (Little  Muskingum) ;  but  they  are  composed  of  clay  and 
pounded  clam-shells,  are  nmrh  less  compact  and  firm,  and  do  not  appear 
have  been  burnt.     They  are  evidently  of  tht^  same  composition  with  the 
made  by  the  mo  lorn  Indians. 

It  seems  to  b(;  a  well-established  fact  that  the  bodies  of  nearly  all  thi»5c 
buried  in  mounds  were  partially,  if  not  entirely,  consumed  by  fire,  before  the 
mounds  were  built.  This  is  made  to  appear  by  quantities  of  charcoal  being 
found  at  the  centre  and  base  of  the  mounds — stones  bumcd  and  blackened — 
and  marks  of  fire  on  the  metallic  substances  buried  with  them.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  much  regret  that  on  no  one  of  the  articles  yet  found  have  been  discov- 
ered any  letters,  characters,  or  hieroglyphics,  which  would  point  to  what  na- 
tion or  age  these  people  belonged.     We  have  been  told  by  an  eyewitness 
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jSbmt  a  few  jem  agOb  near  Bladubui^^  'in-Vliginfc,  ^tS^T  auIm  ftomjiwi  ; 
Btta»  theronras  fbwid'  about  half  of  a  8te4l|low»  mckrHAma  entire,  miiy^' 
■leaaiure  five  or  nix  feet;  the  other  part wa»eaiToded»or  broken.  The  ftther 
of  the  man  who  fonnd  it  was  a  blacksmith,  and  worked  up  this  corioiui  artiF- 
de,  we  suppoae,  with  as  Uttle  remoree  ,as  he  wooUTan  old  gun-barreL  Moabda> 
are  very  frequent  in  that  neighbortiood,  and  many  cnrioas  artidea  of  antiquity 
have  been  found  there. 

It  is  related  from  crood  authority  that  an  ornament  composed  of  very  puny 
gold,  ttomething  similar  to  those  fouud  in  Marietta,  was  discovered  a  few 
yeani  since  in  Ross  county,  Ohio,  near  Chillicothe,  lying  in  the  pahn  of  a 
skeleton's  band,  in  a  small  mound.  This  curiosity,  it  is  stated,  is  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Philadelphia. 

By  far  the  most  curious  remains,  however,  to  be  found  on  this  continont, 
occur  in  Central  America,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  when  speaking 
of  Paienque.  Our  engraving  on  page  366  represents  a  stone  idol  ftrand  at 
Cfipan.     Mr.  J.  L.  Stephens,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  remarks : —   • 

It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  rising  in  steps  to  the  height  of  thirtj  or  forty 
feet ;  originally  much  higher,  but  the  rest  fallen  and  in  ruins.  Its  &ce  is  Uf 
the  north  ;  its  height  eleven  feet  nine  inches,  the  breadth  of  its  sides  three 
feet^and  the  pedestal  is  seven  feet  square.  Before  it,  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
feet,  is  a  colossal  altar.  It  is  of  good  workmanship,  and  has  been  painted 
red,  though  scarcely  any  vestige  of  the  paint  remains,  and  the  sni&ce  is  tim^ 
wool*  Th^  engraving  given  on  page  366  represents  the  front  view.  It  ap- 
pears to  represent  the  portrait  of  a  king  or  hero,  perhaps  erected  into  a  deky. 
tt'is  judged  to  be  a  portrait,  from  certain  marks  of  individuality  }n  \he  feap 
teres,  also  observable  in  most  of  the  others,  and  its  sex  is  ascertained  by  the 
beard,  as  in  the  Egyptian  monuments,  though  this  has  a  mustache,  which  is 
not  found  in  Egyptian  portraits. 

The  back  of  this  idol,  again,  presents  an  entirely  different  subject,  consist- 
ing of  two  tablets,  each  containing  two  figures  oddly  grouped  together,  in- 
formed, in  some  cases  with  hideous  heads,  while  in  others  the  natural  counte- 
nance is  preserved.  The  ornaments,  diadems,  and  dresses,  are  interesting, 
but  what  these  personages  are  doing  or  suffering  it  is  impossible  to  make  out. 
This  statue  has  suffered  so  much  from  the  action  of  time  and  weather,  that  it 
was  not  always  easy  to  make  out  the  characters,  the  light  being  in  all  cases 
very  bad,  and  coming  through  irregular  openings  among  the  ti-ees. 

The  stone  of  which  all  these  altars  and  statues  are  made  is  a  soil  orrit-stone. 
At  the  quarries  we  observed  many  blocks  with  hard  flint-stones  distributed 
through  them,  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  workmen  afler  they  had  been 
quarried  out.  The  back  of  this  monument  had  contained  two.  Between  the 
second  and  third  tablets  the  flint  has  been  picked  out,  and  the  sculpture  U 
blurred ;  the  other,  in  the  last  row  but  one  from  the  bottom,  remains  un- 
touched. An  inference  from  this  is,  that  the  sculptor  had  no  instruments 
with  which  he  could  cut  so  hard  a  stone,  and,  consequently,  that  iron  was  un- 
known. We  had,  of  course,  directed  our  searches  and  inquiries  particularly 
to  this  point,  but  did  not  find  any  pieces  of  iron  or  other  metal,  nor  could  we 
hear  oi  any  having  ever  been  found  there. 

Of  the  moral  effect  of  the  monuments  ^hemselves,  standing  as  they  do  in 
the  depths  of  a  tropical  forest,  silent  and  sSenm,  strange  in  design,  excellent 
in  sculpture,  rich  in  ornament,  differing  from  the  works  of  any  ^er  people, 
their  uses  and  purposes,  their  whole  history  so  entirofv  unknown,  with  Uero* 
glyphics  explaining  all,  but  perfectly  ajrintelligible,  I  shall  not  pretend  #oatt- 
vey  anv  idea.  Often  xbib  imagination  was  jpuied  in  gjasing  at  them.  The 
.one. which  pervades  tne  rains  is  that  of  deep  solemiiitj.    A|^  imagbative 
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mind  migiit  be  infected  with  superstitious  feeKngs.  From  constantly  calliiir 
them  by  Aat  name  in  our  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  we  regarded  these 
solemn  memorials  as  « idols"— deified  kines  and  heroes— objects  of  adoratioo 
and  ceremonial  worship.  We  did  not  find  on  either  of  the  monumeDts  or 
sculptured  fragments  any  delineations  of  human,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  kind 
of  sacrifice,  hut  had  no  doubt  that  the  large  sculptured  stone  invariably  found 
before  each  "  idol"  was  employed  as  a  sacrificial  altar.  The  form  of  sculp- 
ture most  frequently  met  with  was  a  death's  head,  sometimes  the  principal 
ornament,  and  sometimes  only  accessory ;  whole  rows  of  them  on  the  outer 
wall,  adding  gloom  to  the  mystery  of  the  place,  keeping  before  the  eyes  of 
the  living  death  and  the  griave,  presenting  the  idea  of  a  holy  city — the  Meca 
or  Jerusalem  of  an  unknown  people. 

In  regard  to  the  a^e  of  this  desolate  city  I  shall  not  at  present  offer  any 
conjecture.     Some  idea  might  perhaps  be  formed  from  the  accumulations  of 
earth  and  the  gigantic  trees  growing  on  the  top  of  the  ruined  structures,  but 
it  would  be  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory.     Nor  shall  I  at  this  moment  offer 
any  conjecture  in  regard  to  the  people  who  built  it,  or  to  the  time  when  or 
the  means  by  which  it  was  depopulated,  and  became  a  desolation  and  ruin ; 
whether  it  fell  by  the  sword,  or  famine,  or  pestilence.     The  trees  which  shroud 
it  may  have  sprung  from  the  blood  of  its  slaughtered  inhabitants ;  they  may 
have  perished  howling  with  hunger ;  or  pestilence,  like  the  cholera,  may  have 
piled  ita  streets  with  dead,  and  driven  for  ever  the  feeble  remnants  from  thdr 
homes  :  of  which  dire  calamities  to  other  cities  we  have  authentic  accounts, 
in  eras  both  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the  country  by  the  Spin- 
iards.     One  thing  I  believe,  that  its  history  is  graven  on  its  monuments.    No 
Champollion  has  yet  brought  to  them  the  energies  of  his  inquiring  mind 
Who  shall  read  them  ? — 

**  Chaoa  of  raiot!  who  ahall  trace  the  ▼oid» 
O'er  the  dim  fragments  caj»t  a  lanar  lighU 
And  aay  '  here  teas  or  is/  where  all  is  doably  night  T" 


THE    END. 
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